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INTRODUCTION. 


P ERHAPS the ſentiments contained in the fol- 


lowing pages, are not yet ſufficiently faſhionable 


to procure them general favor; a long habit of 


not thinking a thing wrong, gives it a ſuperficial 2 


appearance of being right, and raiſes at firſt a for- 
midable outcry in defence of cuſtom. But the 
tumult ſoon ſabſides. Time makes more converts 


than reaſon, 
tas | 4 


As a long and violent abuſe of power, is gene- 


rally the Means of calling the right of it in queſ- 


tion (and in matters too which might never have 


— 


been thought of, had not the Sufferers been aggra- 


vated into the inquiry) and as the K—of England 


had undertaken in his OWN 2 Right, to ſupport the 


Parliament in what he calls Thetrs, and as che good 
people of this country are grievouſly oppreſſed by 


the combination, they have an undoubted privi- 


lege to inquire into the pretenſions of both, and 
equally to reject the uſurpation of either. 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 


ourſelves, Compliments as well as Ma: to in- 


dividuals make no part thereof. The wiſe, and 


| friendly, will ceaſe of themſelves unleſs too much 


cauſe of all mankind. Many circumſtances hath, 


and through which the principles of all Lovers of 
Mankind are affected, and in the Event of which, 
their Affections are intereſted. The laying a Coun- 
try deſolate with Fire and Sword, declaring War 
_ againſt the natural rights of all Mankind, and er⸗ 


the Earth, is the Concern of every Man to whom 
Nature hath given the Power of feeling; of which | 


In the following ſheets, the author hath ſtudi- 


ouſly avoided every thing which 1s perſonal among 
the worthy, need not the triumph of a pamphlet; 
and thoſe whoſe ſentiments are in} judicious, or un- 


pains are beſtowed upon: their converſion. 


The cauſe of America Is in a great meafure the 


and will ariſe, which are not local, but univerſal, 


tirpating the Defenders thereof from the Face of 


Claſs, regardleſs of Party Cenſure, is the 


AUTHOR. 


INTRO DU CT ION. "WF 


P. 8. The publication of this new Edition hath 
been delayed, with a View of taking notice (had 
it been neceſſary) of any Attempt to refute the 
Doctrine of Independance : : As no Anſwer hath 
| yet appeared, it is now preſumed that none will, 
the Time needful for getting ſuch a Performance 


ready for the Public being conſiderably paſt, 


Who the Author of this Production! is, is wholly: | 


unneceſſary to the Public, as the Object for Atten- 


tion 1s the Docrine iſe 7 not the Man. Yet be 


may not be unneceſſary to ſay, That he is uncon- 


nected with any Party, and under no ſort of In- 


| fluence public or private, but the influence of rea- 


fon and principle. 


PUILADELPHIA, February 14, 1776. 
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ME writers hive ſo confounded 
Fes with government, as to leave i 
little or no diſtinction between them; 
whereas they are not only different, 
Society is 


but have different origins. 
produced by our wants, and govern- 


ment by our wickedneſs; the former 
promotes our happineſs po/etively by 
| unitzng our affections, the latter ne- 
| gatively by reſtraining our vices. 
The one encourages intercourſe, the 


| other creates diſtinctions. 
is a patron, the laſt a puniſher. 


Society in every ſtate is a bleſſing, 


but government even in its beſt ſtate is 
but a neceſſary evil; in its worſt ſtate an 
intolerable one; for when we ſuffer, 
or are expoſed to the ſame miſcries by 
a government, which we might expect 


in a country without government, our 
calamities are heightened by reflecting 
that we furniſh the means by which 
| firſt peopling of any country, or of 


e ſuffer. Government, like dreſs, 


is the badge of loſt innocence; the 
palaces of kings are built on the ruins 


df the howers of paradiſe. For were 
impulſes of. conſcience clear, uni- 


\ 


The firſt 


form, and irreſitibly el ak 


. would need no other law-giver ; but 


that not being the caſe, he finds it 
neceſſary to ſurrender up a part of his 
property to furniſh' means for the 
protection of the reſt; and this he is 


Induced to-do by the ſame prudence 


which in every other caſe adviſes him 
out of two evils to chooſe the leaſt. 
Wherefore, ſecurity being the true 
deſign and end of government, it un- 
anſwerably follows, that whatever 
| form thereof appears moſt likely to 
enſure it to us, with the leaſt expence 
and greateſt benefit, is 3 to 
all others. 

W S ab e Ju 
idea of the deſign and end of govern= 
ment, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall number 
of perſons ſettled in ſome ſequeſtered” 
part of the earth, unconnected with 
the reſt, they will then repreſent the 


the world. In this ſtate of natural 

liberty, ſociety will be their firſt 

thought. A thouſand motives will 

excite them thereto, the ſtrength of 
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one man is ſo unequal to his wants, 
and his mind ſo unfitted for perpetual 
ſolitude, that he is ſoon obliged to 
ſeek aſſiſtauce and relief of another, 


who in his turn requires the ſame. 


Four or five united would be able to 
raiſe a tolerable dwelling in the midſt 
of a wilderneſs, but one man might 
labour out the common period of life 
withov* accompliſhing any thing; 
when he had felled» his timber he 


could not remove it; nor erect it 


after it was removed ; hunger in the 
mean time would urge him from his 


work, and every different want call 


him a different way. Diſeaſe, nay 
even misfortune would be death, for 
though neither might be mortal, yet 


either would diſable him from living, 
and reduce him to a ſtate in which he 


might rather be ſald to periſh than to 
e 
Thus neceſſity, like a gravitating 
power, would ſoon form our newly 
arrived emigrants into ſociety, the 
reciprocal bleſſings of which would 
ſuperſede, and render the obligations 
of law and government unneceſſary 
while they remained perfectly juſt to 
each other; but as nothing but heaven 
is impregnable to vice, it will una- 
voidably happen, that in proportion 
as they ſurmount the firſt difficulties 
of em gration, which bound them to- 
gether in a common cauſe, they will 
begin to relax in their duty and at- 
tachment to each other; and this re- 
miſſneſs will point out the neceſſity 
of eſtabliſhing ſome form of govern- 
ment to rn the detect of moral 
virtue. 

Same convenient tree will afford them 
a State-Houſe, under the branches of 


which, the whole colony may aſſem- 


ble to deliberate on public matters. 


WOKKS. 


- 


It is more than probable that their 


firſt laws will have the title only of 
REGULATIONs, and be enforced by 
no other penalty than public diſeſteem. 
In this firſt parliament every man, by 
natural right, will have a ſeat. 

But as the colony increaſes, the 
public concerns will increaſe likewiſe, 
and the diſtance at which the members 


may be ſeparated, will render it too 


inconvenient for all of them to meet 
on every occalion, as at firſt, when 
their number was ſmall, their habita- 


tions near, and the public concerns 


few and trifling. This will point out 
the convenience of their conſenting to 
leave the legiſlative part to be ma- 
naged by a ſelect number choſen from 
the whole body, who are ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame concerns at ſtake which 
thoſe have who appointed them, and 
who will act in the ſame manner as 
the whole body would act were they 
prefent. If the colony continue in- 
creaſing, it will become neceſſary to 
augment the number of the repreſen- 
tatives, and that the intereſt of every 
part of the colony may be attended 
to, it will be found beſt to divide the 
whole into convenient parts, each 
part ſending its proper number; and 
that the elected might never form to 
themſelves an intereſt ſeparate from 
the el: ors, prudence will point out 
the propriety of having elections 
often; becauſe as the elected might 
by that means return and mix again 
with the general body of the elector, 
in a few months, their fidelity to the 
public will be ſecured by the prudent 
reflexion of not makiug a rod for 
tnemſelves. And as this frequent in- 
terchange wilt eſtabliſh a common in- 
tereſt with every part of the commu- 
nity, they will mutually and naturally 


COMMON 


ſipport each other, and on this (not 
on the unmeaning name of king) de- 


pends the ſtrength of government, and 
the happineſs of the governed. x 


Here then is the origin and riſe of 
government ; namely, a mode render- 
ed neceſſary by the inability of moral 


virtue to govern the world; here too 


1s the deſign and end of government, 


viz. freedom and ſecurity. And how- 


ever our eyes may be dazzled with 


0 ſhow; our ears deceived by ſound ; 


however prejudice may warp our wills, 


or intereſt darken our underſtanding, 


the ſimple voice of nature and of rea- 
{on will fay; it is right. 

I draw my idea of the form of go- 
vernment from a principle in nature, 
which no art can overturn, viz. that 
the more fimple any thing is; the lefs 
liable it is to be difordered, and the 
eaſter repaired when diſordered; and 


with this maxim in view, I offer a 


few remarks on the ſo much boaſted 
conſtitution of England. That it was 
noble for the dark and ſtaviſh times 
in which it was erected is granted. 
When the world was over-run with 
tyranny, the leaſt remove therefrom 
was a glorious reſcue. But that it is 
imperfect, ſubjeR to convulſions, and 
incapable of producing what it ſeems 
to promiſe, is eaſily demonſtrated. 
Abſolute governments (tho' the 
diſgrace of human nature) have this 
advantage with them, that they are 
ſimple; if the people ſuffer, they 
know the head from which their fuf- 


fering ſprings, know likewiſe the re- 


medy, and are not bewildered by a 
variety of cauſes and cures. But the 
conftitution of England is ſo exceed- 


ingly complex. that the nation may 


ſuffer for years together without being 
able to diſcover I part the 


SENSE. 3 
fault lies; ſome will ſay in one and ſome 
in e and every political phyſi- 
cian will adviſe a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over 
local or long ſtanding prejudices, yet 
if we will ſuffer ourſelves to examine 


the component parts of the Engliſh 
conſtitutions we ſhall find them to be 


the baſe remains of two ancient tyran- 
nies, compounded with ſome new re- 


publican materials. 
Firſt.— The remains of monarchical 
tyranny in the perſon of the king. 
Secondly.—The remains of ariſto- 
cratical tyranny in the perſons of the 


Peers. 


7. ird. The new republicns/ tha. | 
terials, in the perſons of the com- 
mons, on whoſe virtue r the 
freedom of England. | 

The two firſt, by being W 
are independant of the people; where- 
fore in a conſtitutional ſenſe they con- 
tribute nothing towares the 1 80 
of the ſtate. 

To ſay that the conſtitution of 
England is a union of three powers 
reciprocally checking each other, is 
farcical, either the words have no 


meaning, or they are flat contradic- | 


tions. 
To fay that the commons is a 
check upon the N 5 too 
things. 


Firſt.— That the king is not to be | 


truſted without being looked after, or 
in other words, that a thirſt for abſo- 


lute power is the natural difeafe of 


monarchy. _ 

Secondly. —That the convmiatis; by 
being appointed for that purpoſe, are 
either wiſer or more worthy of conft- 
dence than the crown. 


But as the ſame n which 


gives the commons a power to check 
B 2 
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the king by withholding the A 4 
gives afterwards the king a power to 
check the commons, by empowering 


him to reje&t their other bills; it 
again ſuppoſes that the king is wiſer 


than thoſe whom it has already ſup- 


poſed to be wiſer than him. A mere 


abſurdity ! 
There is ſomething 1 ri- 


diculous in the compoſition of monar- 


chy ; it firſt excludes a man from the 
means of information, yet empowers 


him to act in cafes where the higheſt 


Judgment is required. The ſtate of a 
king ſhuts him from the world, yet the 
buſtneſs of a king requires him to know 


it thoroughly; wherefore the different 
parts, unnaturally oppoſing and de- 


ſtroying each other, prove the whole 


character to be abſurd and uſeleſs. 


Some writers have explained the 


Engliſh conſtitution thus; the king, 


ſay they, is one, the people another; 


the peers are an houſe in behalf of 


the king; the commons in behalf of 
the people; but this hath all the diſtinc- 
tions of an houſe divided againſt it- 
ſelf; and though the expreſſions be 
pleaſantly arranged, yet when exa- 
mined they appear idle and ambigu- 
ons ; and it will always happen, that 
the niceſt conſtruction that words are 


capable of, when applied to the de- 
ſeriptiog of ſomething which either 


cannot exiſt, or is too incomprehen- 


| ſible to be within the compaſs of de- 
ſcription, will be words of found 
only, and though they may amule 


the ear, they cannot inform the mind, 
for this explanation includes a previ- 


ous queſtion, viz. How came the king 


by a power which the people are afraid 
to truſt, and always obliged to check? 


Such a 
2 wiſe people, neither can any power, 


ower could not be the gift of 


which needs checking, be from: God 7 
yet the proviſion, which the conſtitu- 
tion makes, ſuppoſes ſuch a power to 
exiſt. 


But the proviſion 1s unequal to the 


taſk 3 the means either cannot or will 


* 


not accompliſh the end, and the 


whole affair is a felo de ſe; for as the 


greater weight will always carry up 


the leſs, and as all the wheels of a ̃ 


machine are put in motion by one, 


it only remains to know which power. 
in the conſtitution has the moſt weight, 


for that will govern z and though the 


others, or a part of them, may clog, 

or, as the phraſe is, check the rapi- 
dity of its motion, yet ſo long as 
they cannot ſtop it, their endeavours 


will be ineffectual; the firſt moving 


power will at laſt have its way, and- 


what it wants in . is ſupplied by 
time. 


That the crown is this overbearing - 
part in the Engliſh conſtitution needs 
not be mentioned, and that it derives. 
its whole conſequence merely from 
being the giver of places and penſions, 


is ſelf-evident, wherefore, though we 


have been wiſe enough to ſhut and- 
lock a door againſt abfolute monarchy, 
we at the ſame time have been fooliſh 


enough to put the crown in poſſeſſion 


of the key. 


The prejudice of Wü ee in 


favour of their own government by 


king, lords, and commons, ariſes as 
much or more from national pride 


than reaſon. Individuals are un- 


doubtedly ſafer in England than in 
ſome other countries, but the will 
of the king is as much the /awv of the 
land in Britain as in France, with this 
difference, that inſtead of proceeding _ 
directly from his mouth, it is handed 

to the people under the moſt formida- 


COMMON SENSE, 


ble ſhape of an act of parliament. 
For the fate of Charles the Firſt, hath 
only made kings more fubtle—not 
more juſt, 

Wherefore, ung © aſide all national 
pride and prejudice in favour of modes 
and forms, the plain truth is, that 
it zs wholly owing to the conſtitution of 


the people, and not to the conſtitution of 
the government that the crown is not 


as oppreſſive in ee as in Tur- 
key. 

An inquiry into the conflitutional 
errors in the Engliſh torm of vis 


> 


5 


ment is at this time highly neceſſary 3 
for as we are never in a proper condi- 
tion of doing juſtice to others, while 
we continue under the influence of 
ſome leading partiality, ſo neither are 
we capable of doing it to ourſelves 
while we remain fettered by any ob- 
ſtinate prejudice. And as a man, 
who is attached to a proſtitute, is un- 
fitted to chooſe or judge of a wife, ſo 
any prepoſſeſſion in favour of a rot- 


ten conſtitution of government will 


difable us from aaron z good | 
one. | | 
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equals in the order of creation, the 
equality could only be deſtroyed by 
ſome ſubſequent circumſtance; the 
diſtinctions of rich, and poor, may 
in a great meaſure be accounted for, 
and that without having recourſe to 
the harſh, ill-ſounding names of op- 
preſſion and avarice. Oppreſſion is 
often the conſequence, but ſeldom or 
never the means of riches ; and 
though avarice will preſerve a man 
from being neceſſitouſly poor, it ge- 
nerally makes him too timorous to be 
wealthy. . 

But there is another and greater 
diſtinction for which no truly natural 
or religious reaſon can be aſſigned, 
and that is, the diſtinction of men 
into Kincs and SUBJECTS. Male 
and female are the diſtinctions of na- 
ture, good and bad the diſtinctions of 
heaven; but how a race of men came 
into the world fo exalted above the 
reſt, and diſtinguiſhed like tome new 


. _— 
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into confuſion. 


ſpocies, i is worth enquiring into, and 


whether they are the means of happi- 
neſs or of miſery to mankind. 
In the early ages of the world, ac- 


cording to the ſcripture chronology» 


there were no kings; the conſequence of 


which was there were no wars; it is the 


pride of kings which throws mankind 
Holland without 4 
king hath enjoyed more peace for this 
laſt century than any of the monar- 
chical governments in Europe. An- 
tiquity favors the ſame remark : for 
the quiet and rural lives of the- firſt 
patriarchs hath a happy ſomething 
in them, which vaniſhes away when 


'we come to the at of Jo ; 
royalty. 


Government by kings was Gr in- 


troduced into the world by the a Ks 
f 


thens, from whom the children 

Iſrael copied the cuſtom. It was the 
moſt proſperous invention the Devil 
ever ſet on foot for the promotion of 


idolatry, The heatheas paid divine 
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honors to their deceaſed kings, and 
the chriſtian world hath improved 
on the plan by doing the ſame to their 
living ones. How impious is the 
title of ſacred majeſiy applied to a 
worm, who in the midſt of his ſplen- 
dor is crumbling into duft ! 


As the exalting one man fo greatly 


above the reft cannot be juſtified on 
the equal rights of nature, ſo neither 
can it be defended on the authority of 


' ſcripture; for the will of the Al- 
mighty, as declared by Gideon and 
the prophet Samuel, expreſſly diſap- 
proves of government by kings. All 


anti- monarchical parts of ſcripture haye 
been very ſmoothly gloſſed over in mo- 
narchical governments, but they un- 


doubtedly merit the attention of coun- 
tries which have their governments 
yet to form. Render unto Ceſar the 


« things which are Cæſur's is the 
ſcriptural doctrine of courts, yet it is 


no ſupport of monarchical govern- 


ment, for the Jews at that time were 


without a king, and in a ſtate of vaſ- 
| * to the Romans. 


Near three thouſand years paſſed 


| a'ay from the Moſaic account of the 


creation, till the Jews under a national 
deluſion requeſted a king. Till then 


their form of government (except in 


extraordinary caſes, where the Al- 
mighty interpoſed) was a kind of re- 
public adminiftered by a judge and 
the elders of the tribes. Kings they 
had none, and it was held ſinful to 
acknowledge any being under that 
title but the Lord of Hoſts, And 
when a man ſeriouſly reflects on the 
idolatrous homage which is paid to 
the perſons of Kings, he need not 
wonder, that the Almighty, ever jea- 


| Jous of his honor, ſhould diſapprove 
of a form of government which fo 


— 
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impiouſly invades the prerogative of 


heaven. 


Monarchy i is ranked in ſerjpture as 
one of the fins of the Jews, for which _ 
a curſe in reſerve is denounced againſt 


them. The hiſtory of that tranſac- 
tion 1s worth attending to. 
The children of Iſrae} being op- 


preſſed by the Midianites, Gideon 


marched againſt them with à ſmall 
army, and victory, thro' the divine 


interpoſition, decided in his favour. 
The Jews, elate with ſucceſs, and at- 


tributing it to the generalſhip of 
Gideon, propoſed making him a king, 


ſaying, Rule thou over us, thou and 


thy ſon and thy ſon's ſon. Here was 


temptation in its fulleſt extent; not 


a kingdom only, but an hereditary 


one, bu: Gideon in the piety of. his 


ſoul replied, J avill not rule over Jou, 
neither ſhall my ſon rule over you, 
Tae LORD SHALL RULE OVER vou. 
Words need not be more explicit; 
Gideon doth not decline the honor, 


but denieth their right to give it; 


neither doth he compliment them with 
invented declarations of his thanks, 
but in the poſitive ſtile of a prophet 


charges them with diſaffection to their 


proper ſovereign the King of Heaven. 

About one hundred and thirty years 
after this, they fell again into the 
ſame error. The hankering which 
the Jews had for the idolatrous cuſ- 


toms of the Heathens, is ſomething. 
_ exceedingly unaccountable ; but ſo it 
was, that laying hold of the miſcon- 
duct of Samuel's two ſons, who were 


entruſted with ſome ſecular concerns: 
they came in an abrupt and clamo- 
rous manner to Samuel, ſaying, Be- 


hold thou art old, and thy ſons walk 


not in thy ways, now make us a hing 
to judge us like all the other nations. 


vn 
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And here we cannot- but obſerve that 
their motives were bad, viz. that 
they might be lite unto other nations, 
i. e. the Heathens, whereas their true 
glory laid in being as much wxlike 
them as poſſible. But the thing diſ- 
pleaſed Samuel when they ſaid, give 
us a king to judge us; and Samuel 
prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord 
ſaid unto Samuel, Hearken unto the 
doice of the people in all that they ſay 
unto thee, for they have not rejected 
mee, but they hawve rejected me, THAT 
J SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. 


According to all the works wich they 


have done fince the day that I brought 
them up out of Egypt, even unto this 
day; wherewith they have forſaken 


vc and ſerved other Gods; ſo do they 
Now therefore hearken 


alſo unto thee. 
unto their voice, howbeit, proteſt ſo- 


kemnly unto them and ſhew them the 


manner of the king that ſhall reign 


ever them, i. e. not of any particular 


king, but the general manner of the 
Kings of the earth, whom Iſrael was 
ſo eagerly copying after. And not- 
withſtanding the great diſtance of time 
and difference of manners, the cha- 
racer is till in faſhion, Aud Samuel 
told all the words of the Lord unto the 
people, that aſted of him a king. And 
&e ſaid, This ſhall be the manner of 
the king tyai ſpall reign over you ; he 
abill tage your ſons and appoint them for 


rumſelf, for bis chariots, and to be his 


torſemen, and ſame ſhall run before his 
chariots (this deſcription agrees with 


and he will appoint him captains over 
i4ouſands and captains over fifties, and 
will ſet them to ear his ground, and to 
reap his harve, and to make his in- 
Aruments of 


41s chariots; and he ie take Jour 


r, and iuſtruments of 


daughters to be confe&tionaries and to 
be cooks and to be bakers (this deſcribes 
the expence and luxury as well as the 
oppreſſion of kings) and he will take 
your fields and your olive yards, even 
the beſt of them, and give them to his 
ſervants; and will take the tent of 
your ſeed, and of your vineyards, and 
give them to his officers and to lis ſer- 

wants (by which we ſee that bribery, / 

corruption, and favoritiſm are the 
ſtanding vices of kings) and he w:ll 
take the tenth of your men ſervants, 

and your maid ſervants, and your good- 
lieſt young men, and your aſſes, and put 
them to his work ; and he will take the 
tenth of your ſeep, and ye ſhall be Jus 
fervants, and ye ſhall cry out in that 
day becauſe of your king which ye have 
choſen, AND THE LORD WILL NOT 
HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY.” This 
accounts for the continuation of mo- 
narchy ; neither do the characters of 
the few good kings which have lived 
ſince, either ſanctify the title, or blot 


out the ſinfulneſs of the origin; the 


high encomium given of David takes 
no notice of him officially as @ king, 
but only as a man after God's own 
heart. Nevertheleſs the Pecple refuſed 
to obey the voice of Samuel, and they 
ſaid, Nay, but abe will have a king 
over us, that wwe may be like ail 
the nations, and that our king may 
judge us, and go out before us and. fight 
our battles. Samuel continued to rea- 


ſon with them, but to no purpoſe; 
he ſet before them their ingratitude; 
the preſent mode of impreſſing men) 


but all would not avail; and ſeeing 
them fully bent on their folly, he 
cried out, I will call upon the Lord, 
and he ſhall ſend thunder and rain 
(which then was a puniſhment, being 
in the time of wheat harveſt) hat ye 
may perceive and ſee that your Wick= 
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edel is grent which ye have done 
in the fight of the Lord, IN Ask ING 
YOU A KING. So Samuel called unto 
the Lord, and the Lord ſent thunder 
and rain that day, and all the people 
greatly feared the Lord and Samuel. 
And all the people ſaid unto Samuel, 
Pray for thy ſervants unto the Lord thy 
God that wwe die not, for WE HAVE 
ADDED UNTo OUR 'SINS THIS EVIL, 
TO ASK A KING. Theſe portions of 
ſcripture are dire& and poſitive, 
They admit of no equivocal con- 
ſtruction. That the Almighty hath 
here entered his proteſt againſt monar- 
chical government is true, or the ſcrip- 
ture is falſe. And a man hath good 
reaſon to believe that there i is as much 
of king · craft, as prieſt - craft in with- 
holding the ſcripture from the public 
in Popiſh countries. For monarchy 


in every inſtance i is the Popery of go- 
vernment. 

To the evil of monarchy we have 
added that of hereditary ſucceſſion ; 


and as the firſt is a degradation and 
leſſening of ourſelves, ſo the ſecond, 
claimed as a matter of right, is an 
inſult and an impoſition on poſterity. 
For all men being originally equals, 
no one by birth could have a right to 
ſet up his own family in perpetual 
preference to all others for ever, and 
though himſelf might deſerve ſome 
decent degree of honors of his con- 


temporaries, yet his deſcendants might 


be far too unworthy to inherit them. 
One of the ſtrongeſt natural proofs of 
the folly of hereditary right in kings, 
is, that nature diſapproves it, other- 
wiſe ſhe would not ſo frequently turn 
it into ridicule by giving mankind an 
aſs for a lion. 

Secondly, -as no man at firſt could 
poſſeſs any other public honors. than 


ment of a rogue or a fool. 
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were beſtowed upon him, ſd the givers 


of thoſe honors could have no power 
to give away the right of poſterity, 
and though they might ſay, We 
chooſe you for our head, they could 
not, without manifeſt injuſtice to 
their children, ſay © that your chil- 


+ dren and your children's children ſhall 


_ reign over ours for ever.“ Becauſe 
ſuch an unwiſe, unjuſt, unnatural | 
compact might (perhaps) in the next 
ſucceſſion put them under the govern- 

Moſt 
wiſe men, in their private ſentiments, 
have ever treated hereditary right with 
contempt ; yet it is one of thoſe evils, 
which when once eſtabliſhed is not 
eaſily removed; many ſubmit from 
fear, others from ſuperſtition, and the 
more powerful part ſhares with the 
king the plunder of the reſt. 

This is ſuppoſing the preſent race 
of kings in the world to have had 
an honourable origin; whereas it is 
more than probable, that, could we 
take off the dark covering of anti- 


quity, and trace them to their firſt 


riſe, we ſhould find the firſt of 
them nothing better than the princi- 
pal ruffian of ſome reſtleſs gang, 
whoſe ſavage manners or pre-eminence 
in ſubtilty obtained him the title of 


chief among plunderers ; and who by 


increaſing in power, and extending 
his depredations, over-awed the quiet 
and defenceleſs to purchaſe their ſafety. 
by frequent. contributions. Yet his 
electors could have no idea of giving 
hereditary right to his deſcendants, 
becauſe ſuch a perpetual excluſion of 
themſelves was incompatible with the 
free and unreſtrained principles they 
profeſſed to live by. Wherefore, he- 
reditary ſucceſſion in the early ages of 


monarchy could not take place as a 


\ 
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1 matter of*claim, but as ſomething 


| caſual or complimental 3 but as few 
or no records were extant in thoſe 
| days, and traditionary hiſtory ſtuffed 
| with fables, it was very eaſy, after 
the lapſe of a few generations, to 
trump up ſome ſuperſtitions tale, con 
veniently timed, Mahomet like, to 
cram hereditary right down the throats 
of the vulgar. Perhaps the diſorders 
which threatened, or ſeemed to threat- 
en, on the deceaſe of a leader and the 
choice of a new one (for elections 


derly) induced many at firſt to favor 
hereditary pretenſions; by which 
means it happened, as it hath hap- 
pened ſince, that What at firſt was 
' ſubmitted to as a convenience, was 
afterwards claimed as a right. 
England, ſince the conqueſt, hath 


groaned beneath a nruch larger num- 


4 
"TIF 


ſenſes can ſay that their claim under 


honorable one. A French baſtard, 
landing with an armed banditti, and 
eſtabliſhing himſelf king of England 
| againſt the conſent of the natives, is 
in plain terms a very paltry raſcally 
original. —It certainly hath no divi- 
nity in it. However, it is needleſs 
to ſpend much time in expoſing the 
folly of hereditary right, if there are 
any ſo weak as to believe it, let them 


lion, and welcome. 
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devotion. 


queſtion admits bu three anſwers, 


uſurpation. 


among ruffians could not be very or- 


known ſome few good monarchs, but 
ber of bad ones, yet no man in his 


William the Conqueror is a very 


promiſcuouſly worſhip the aſs and 
I ſhall neither 
copy their en, nor diſturb their 


9 | Yet I ſhould be glad to aſk hw 
they ſuppoſe kings came at firſt? The 


viz. either by lot, by election, or by 
If the fuk King was 


taken by lot, it eſtabliſhes a Nees 
dent for the next, which excludes he- 
reditary ſucceſſion. Saul was by lot, 
yet the ſucceſſion was not hereditary, 
neither does it appear from that tranf- 
action there was any intention it ever 
ſhould. If the firſt king of any coun- 
try was by election, that likewiſe eſta- 
bliſhes a precedent for the next; for 
to ſay, that the right of all future ge- 
nerations is taken away, by the act 
of the firſt electors, in their choice 
not only of a king, but of a family 
of kings for ever, hath no parallel in 
or out of ſcripture but the doctrine of 
original fin, which ſuppoſes the free 
will of all men loſt in Adam; and 
from ſuch compariſon, and it will 
admit of no other, hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion can derive no glory. For as 
in Adam all ſinned, and as in the 
firſt electors all men obeyed; as in 
the one all mankind were ſubjected-to 
Satan, and i in the other to Sovereign- 
ty; as our innocence was loft in the 
firſt, -and our authority in the laſt; 
and as both diſable us from re-afſum- 
ing ſome former ſtate and privilege, 
it unanſwerably follows that original 
ſin and hereditary ſucceſſion are pa- 
rallels. Diſhonourable rank! Inglo- 
rious connexion! Yet the moſt ſub- 
tile ſophiſt cannot FEY a e 
ſimile. 

As to uſurpation, no man will 
be ſo hardy as to defend it; and that 
William the Conqueror was an uſurper 
is a fact not to be contradited. The 
plain truth is, that the antiquity of 

| Engliſh monarchy will not bear look- 
ing into. 
But it is not ſo much the abſurdity 
as the evil of hereditary ſucceſſion 
which concerns mankind. Did it en- 
{ure a race of god and wiſe men, it 
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would have the ſeal of divine autho- 
_ rity, but as it opens a door to the 
Fooliſh, the wicked, and the improper, 
it hath in it the nature of oppreſſion. 


Men who look upon themſelves born 
to reign, and others to obey, ſoon 


grow inſolent; ſelected from the reſt 


of mankind their minds are early 


poiſoned by importance; and the 
world they act in differs ſo materi- 
ally from the world at large, that 
they have but little opportunity of 
Knowing its true intereſts, and when 
they ſucceed to the government are 
frequently the moſt ignorant and unfit 
of any throughout the dominions. 


Another eyil which attends heredi- 


| tary ſucceſſion is, that the throne is 
ſabject tq be poſſeſſed by a minor at 
any age; all which time the regency, 
acting under the cover of a king, 
have every opportunity and induce- 
ment to betray their truſt. The ſame 
national misfortune happens, when a 
king worn out with age and infirmity, 
enters the laſt ſtage of human weak- 
nels. 
becomes a prey to every muilcreant, 
who can tamper ſucceſsfully with the 
follies either of age or infancy. 

The moſt plauſible plea, which 
hath ever been offered in favour of 
kereditary ſucceſſion, is that it pre- 
ſerves a nation from civil wars ; and 
were this true, it would be weighty ; 
_ whereas, it is the moſt barefaced fal- 
ſity ever impoſed upon mankind. 
The whole biſtory of England diſ- 


owns the fact. Thirty kings and 


two minors have reigned in that diſ- 
trated kingdom ſince the conqueſt, 
in which time there have been (in- 
c:uding the Revolution) no leſs than 
eight civil wars and nineteen rebel- 
ons. Woaeretore inſtead of making 
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recalled to ſucceed him. 


In both theſe caſes the public 
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for peace, it makes againſt it, and 


deftroys the very foundation it ſeems 


to ſtand on. 2 0 7 
The conteſt for monarchy and we⸗ 
cen between the houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter, laid England in a 
ſcene of blood for many years. 
Twelve pitched battles, beſides ſæir- 
miſhes and ſieges, were fought be- 
tween Henry and Edward. Twice 
was Henry priſoner to Edward, who 
in his turn was priſoner to Henry. 
And fo uncertain is the fate of war 
and the temper of à nation, when 
nothing but perſona] matters are the 


ground of a quarrel, that Henry was 


taken in triumph from a priſon to a 
palace, and Edward obliged to fly 
from a palace to a foreign land; yet, 
as ſudden tranſitions of temper are 
ſeldom laſting, Henry in his turn was 
driven from the throne, and Edward 
The parlia- 
ment always following the ſtrongeſt 
Bu; e | 5 
This conteſt began in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, and was not entirely 
extinguiſhed till Henry the Seventh, 
in whom the families were united. 
Including a period of 67 years, viz- 
from 1422 to 1489, F 
In ſhort, monarchy and ſucceſſion 
have laid (not this or that kingdom 
only) but the world in blood and 
aſhes. *Tis a form of government 
which the word of God bears teſti- 
mony againſt, and blood will attend it. 
If we inquire into the buſineſs of a 
king, we ſhall find that in ſome coun- 
tries they have none; and after ſaun- 
tering away their lives without plea- 
ſure to themſelves or advantage to the 
nation, withdraw trom the ſcene, and 
leave their ſucceſſors to tread the ſame 
idle round, In ablolute wanarchics 
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the whole weight of buſineſs civil and 
military, lies on the king ; the chil- 
dren of Iſrael in their requeſt for a 
king, urged this plea, © that he may 
judge us, and go out before us and 
fight our battles,” But in countries 
where he is neither a judge nor a 
general, as in E-—d, a man would be 
| puzzled to know what i is his huſineſs. 
The nearer any government ap- 
| proaches to a republic, the leſs buſi- 
WE neſs there is for a king. It is ſome- 
what difficult to find a proper name 
or the government of En d. Sir 
William Meredith calls it a republic; 
but in its preſent ſtate it is unworthy 
of the name, becauſe the corrupt in- 
fluence of the crown, by having all 
the places in its diſpoſal, hath ſo 
effectually ſwallowed up the power, and 
eaten out the virtue of the houſe of com- 
mons, (the republican part in the con- 
ſtitution) that the government of Eng- 
land is nearly as monarchical as that 
of France or Spain. Men fall out 
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with names without underſtanding 
them. For it is the republican and 
not the monarchical part of the conſti- 
tution of England which Engliſhmen 
glory in, viz. the liberty of chooſing 
an houſe of commons from out of 
their awn body——and it is eaſy to 
ſee that when the republican virtue 
fails, ſlavery enſues. Why is the 


conſtitution of E——d fickly, but 


becauſe monarchy hath poiſoned the 
republic, the crown hath engroſſed 


the commons? 
In England a k— hath little more 


to do than to make war and give 
away places; which in plain terms, 
is to impoyeriſh the nation and ſet 
it together by the ears. A pretty 
buſineſs indeed for a man to be al. 
lowed eight hundred thouſand fter- 
ling a year for, and worſhipped into 
the bargain! Of more worth is one 
honeſt man to lociety, and in the 
ſight of God, than all the crowned 
ruffians that ever lived. | 


thing more than ſimple facts, plain 
arguments, and common ſenſe; and 
WW have no other preliminaries to ſettle 
== with the reader, 
= diveſt himſelf of prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion, and ſuffer his reaſon and 
his feelings to determine for them- 
= f{lves; that he will put on, or rather 
88 that he will not put , the true 
character of a man, and generouſly 


0 5 Is the following pages 1 offer no- 


than that he will 


enlarge his views * the pre. | 
bent day. N 
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Thoughts on the preſent State of American Affairs, 


Volumes have been written. on the 
ſubject of the ſtruggle between Eng- 
land and America. Men of all ranks 
have embarked in the controverſy, 
from different motives, and with va- 
rious deſigns ; but all have been in- 
effectual, and the period of debate is 
cloſed. Arms, as the laſt reſource, 
decide the conteſt ; the appeal was the 
choice of the 3 and the continent 
hath accepted the challenge. 
It has been reported of the late 
Mr. Pelham (who tho' an able mi- 
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niſter was not without his faults) that 
on his being attacked in the houſe 
of commons, on the ſcore, that his 
meaſures were only of a tempo- 
rary kind, replied, * they 
laſt my time.” Should a thought 
ſo fatal and unmanly poſſeſs the co- 
lanies in the preſent conteſt, the 
name of anceſtors will be remem- 
bered by future EY with 
deteſtation. 

The ſun never ſhined on a cauſe of 
greater worth, 
of a city, a county, a province, or a 
kingdom, but of a continent—of at 
leaſt one eighth part of the habitable 
globe, *Tis not the concern of a 
day, a year, or an age; poſterity are 
virtually involved in the conteſt, and 


will be more or leſs affeRed, even to 


the end of time, by the proceedings 
now, 
tinental union, faith and honor. The 
leaſt fracture now will be like a name 
engraved with the point of a pin on 
the tender rind of a young oak ; the 
wound will enlarge with the tree, and 
poſterity read it in tull grown cha- 
racers. | * 

By referring the matter from argu- 


ment to arms, a new zra for politics 


is ſtruck ; a new method of thinking 
hath ariſen, All plans, propoſals, 
&c. prior to the nineteenth of April, 
i. e. to the commencement of hoſti- 
lities, are like the almanacks of the 
liſt year; which, though proper then, 
are ſuperſeded and uleleſs now. 
Whatever was advanced by the ad- 
vocates on either fide of the queſtion 
then, terminated in one and the 
ſame point, viz. a union with Great 
Britain; the only difference between 
the parties was the method of effe&t- 
ing it; the one propoling force, the 
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will 
vantages of reconciliation, 
like an agreeable dream, hath paſſed 


»Tis not the affair 


Now is the ſeed time of con- 


| twenty, 


with her. 
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other friendſhip ; but it hath fo far 
happened that the firſt hath failed» 
and the ſecond — wann Yer 
influence. 

As much hath been ſaid of the ad. 
which, 


away and left us as we were, it 1s 
but right, that we ſhould examine 
the contrary ſide of the argument, 
and. inquire into ſome of the many 
material injuries which theſe colonies 
ſuſtain, and always will ſuſtain, by 
being connected with, and dependant 
on Great Britain. To examine that 
connexion and dependance, on the 
principles of nature and common 
ſenſe, to ſex what we have to truſt to, 
if ſeparated, and what we are to ex- 
peét, if dependant. 
I have heard it aſſerted by We 
that as America hath flouriſhed under 
her former connexion with Great- 
Britain, the ſame connexion is ne- 
ceſſary towards her future happi- 
neſs, and will always have the ſame 
effect. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than this kind of argument. 
We may as well aſſert, that becauſe a 
child has thrived upon milk, it is 
never to have meat; or that the 
firſt twenty years of our lives iS 
become a precedent for the next 
But even this is admitting 
more than is true, for I anſwer 
roundly, that America would have 
flouriſhed as much more, had no Eu- 
ropean power had any thing to do 
The commerce by which 
ſhe hath enriched herſelf are the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and will always 
have a market while eating is the 
cuſtom of Europe. 

But ſhe has protected us, ſay 
ſome. That lhe hath engroſſed us is 
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true, and defended the continent at 
ur expence as well as her own is ad- 


'urkey from the ſame motive, Vize 
he ſake of trade and dominion. 
Alas, we have been long led away 


B$ by ancient prejudices, and made large 


e to ſuperſtition. 


We have 
boaſted the protection of Great-Bri- 
tain, without conſidering, that her 


otive was intereſt not attachment; 


that ſhe did not protect us from our 
enemies on our account, but from her 


f eier on her own account, from 


count. 
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thoſe who had no quarrel with us on 
any other account, and who will al- 
ways be our enemies on the ſame ac- 
| Let Britain wave her preten- 
ons to the continent, or the con- 
tinent throw off the dependance, and 
we ſhould be at peace with France 
and Spain were they at war with 
Britain. The miſeries of Hanover 


aſt war ought to warn us againſt 
Wconnexions. | 


It hath lately been aſſerted in par- 
liament, that the colonies have no re- 


4 ation to each other but through the 


parent country, i. e. that Penſylva- 


"Mp nia and the Jerſeys, and fo on for the 
WE cf, are ſiſter colonies by the way..of 


rue way of proving enemyſhip, if I 


J 


england; 
ound about way of proving relati- 


this is certainly a very 
jonſhip, but it is the neareſt and only 


ay ſo call it. France and Spain 
ever were, nor perhaps never will be 
bur enemies as Americans, but as our 
deing the ſubjects of Great- Britain. 
But Britain is the parent country, 
y ſome. Then the more ſhame upon 
Per condut. Even brutes do not de- 
Four their young, nor ſavages make 


ar upon their families; wherefore. 


the aſſertion, if true, turns to her re- 


itted, and ſhe would have defended 


proach : but it happens not to be 
true, or only partly ſo, and the phraſe 
parent or mother country hath been je- 
ſuitically adopted by the — and 


his paraſites, with a low papiſtical 


deſign of gaining an unfair bias on 


the credulous weakneſs of our minds. 
Europe, and not England, is the pa- 


rent country of America, This new 
world hath been the aſylum for the 
perſecuted lovers of civil and religi- 
ous liberty from every part of Eu 
rope. Hither have they 
from the tender embraces of 
ther, 
monſter; and it is ſo far true of 
England, that the fame tyranny 


which drove the firſt emigrants from 
home, purſues their deſcendants ſtill. 


In this, extenſive quarter of tne 
globe, we forget the narrow limits of 


three hundred and ſixty miles (the 


extent of England) and carry our 
friendſhip on a larger ſcale; we 
claim brotherhood with every Euro- 
pean chriſtian, and triumph in the 
generolity of the ſentiment. 

It is pleaſant to obſerve by wha! re- 
gular gradations we ſurmount the 
force of local prejudice, as we enlarge 


but from the cruelty of the 


our acquaintance with the world. A 


man born in any town in England 
divided into pariſhes will naturally 
aſſociate moſt with his fellow pariſhi- 
oners (becauſe their intereſts in many 
caſes will be common) and diſtinguiſh 
him by the name of zeigbbour ; if he 
meet him but a few miles from home, 


he drops the narrow idea of a ſtreet, 


and ſalutes him by the name of tovunſ- 


man; if he travels out of the county, 
and meet him in any other, he for- 
gets the minor diviſions of ſtreet and 
town, and calls him countryman, i. e. 
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countymea ; but if in their foreign 
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excurſions they ſhould aſſociate "in 
France or any other part of Europe, 


IP 


their local remembr: ance would be en- 


larged into that of Fngliſimen. And 
by a juſt parity of reaſoning, all Eu- 


ropeans meeting in America, or any 


other quarter of the globe, are coun- 
trymen; for England, Holland, Ger- 
many, or Sweden, when compared 
with the whole, ſtand in the fame 
places on the larger ſcale; which the 
diviſions of ſtreet, town, and county 


Not one third of the inhabitants, 
even of this province, are of Engliſſi 
deſcent. Wherefore I reprobate the 
phraſe of parent or mother country 
apphed to England only, as being 
falſe, ſelfiſh, narrow and ungene- 
Tous. | 
ut admitting that we were all of 
Engliſh deſcent, what does it amount 
to? Nothing. Britain, being now an 


open enemy, extinguiſhes every other 


rame and title: And to ſay that fe- 
conciliation is our duty, is truly far- 
cical. 


queror) was a Frenchman, and half 
the peers of England are deſcendants 


from the ſame country; wherefore 
by the ſame method of reaſoning, 


Fngland ought to be governed by 


F rance.. 


Much hath been ſaid of the united 


ſtrength of Britain and the colonies, 


that in conjunction they might bid defi- 


ance to the world. But this is mere 
preſumption; the fate of war is un- 
certain, neither do the expreſſions 
mean any thing; for this continent 
would never ſuffer itſelf to be drained 
of inhabitants to ſuppeft the Bri- 


The firſt king of England, of 
the preſent line (William the Con- 


with any part of it. 


| politics. 


tiſh arms in either Aſia, Africa, +) of 
Europe. 

Beſides, what have bs to do with 
ſetting the world at defiance? Our 
plan is commerce, and that, well at- 
tended to, will fecure us the peace 
and friendfhip of all Europe; becauſe 
it is the intereſt of all Europe to have 
America a free port. Her trade will 
always be a protection, aud her bar- 
renneſs of gold and ſilver ſecure her 


from invaders. 
do on the fmaller ones; diftinions 


too limited for continental minds. 


I challenge the warmeſt advocate 
for reconciliation, to fſliew a fingle 
advantage that this continent can 
reap, by being connected with Great 
Britain. I repeat the challenge, not 
a ſingle advantage is derived. - Our 
corn will fetch its price in any mar- 
ket in Europe, and our imported 


goods muſt be paid for, buy them 
where we will. 


But the injuries and diſadvantages 
we ſuftaiii by that connection, are 
without number; and our duty 
to mankind at large, as well as to 
ourſelves, inſtruct us to renounce the 
alliance: Becauſe, any ſubmiſſion to 
or dependance on Great Britain, 
tends directly to involve this conti- 
nent in European wars and quarrels ; 
and ſets us at variance with nations, 
who would otherwiſe ſeek our friend- 
ſhip, and againſt whom, we have nei- 
ther anger nor complaint. As Eu- 
rope is our market for trade, we 
ought to form no partial connection 
Tt is the true 
intereſt of America to ſteer clear of 
European contentions, 


which 
never can do, while by her W 


dance on Britain, ſne is made the 
make- weight in the ſcale of Britiſh 


— 


Europe is too thickly planted with 
kingdoms to be long at peace, and 
whenever a war breaks out between 
England and any foreign power, the 
trade of America goes to ruin, becauſe 
of her connection with Britain. The 
next war may not turn out like the 
laſt, and ſhould it not, the advocates 
for reconciliation now will be wiſhing 
for ſeparation then, becauſe, neutra- 


voy than a man of war. Every thing 
that is right or natural pleads for ſe- 
paration. The blood of the ſlain, 
the weeping voice of nature cries, 
"Tis TIME TO PART. Even the dif- 
tance at which the Almighty hath 
placed England and America, is a 
ſtrong and natural proof, that the au- 
thor:ty of the one, over the other, 
was never the deſign of Heaven. The 
time likewiſe at which the continent 
was diſcovered, adds weight to the 


The reformation was preceded by the 
diſcovery of America; as if the Al- 
mighty graciouſly meant to open a 
ſanctuary to the perſecuted in future 
years, when home ſhould afford nei- 
ther friendſhip nor ſafety. 

The authority of Great-Britain 


vernment, which ſooner or later muſt 
have an end; And a ſerious mind can 


ward, under the painful and poſitive 


preſent conſtitution” is merely tempo- 
rary. As parents, we can have no 
joy, knowing that i, government is 
not ſufficiently laſting to enſure any 
thing which we may bequeath to poſ- 
terity : And by a plain method of ar- 
gument, as we are running the next 
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lity in that caſe, would be a ſafer con- 


argument, and the manner in which 
it was peopled encreaſes the force of it. 


over this continent, is a form of go- 


draw no true pleaſure by looking for- 


conviction, that what he calls “ the 
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generation into debt, we ought to de 
the work of it, otherwiſe we uſe them 
meanly and pitifully. In order to diſ- 
cover the line of our duty rightly, we 
ſhould take our children in our hand, 
and fix our ſtation a few years farther” 
into life; that eminence will preſenta 
proſpect, which a few preſent fears and 
prejudices conceal from our fight. 
Though I would carefully avoi# 
giving unneceſſary offence, yet I am 
inclined to believe, that all thoſe who 
eſpouſe the doctrine of reconciliation, 


may be included within the following 


deſcriptions. Intereſted men, who are 
not to be truſted ; weak men who can 
not ſee; prejudiced men who will not 
ſee; and a certain ſet of moderate men, 
who think better of the European world 
than it deſerves ; and this laſt claſs by 


an ill-judged deliberation, will be the 


cauſe of more calamities to this con- 
tinent than all the other three. | 
It is the good fortune of many to 
live diſtant from the ſcene of ſorrow ; 
the evil 1s not ſufficiently brought to 
their doors to make ther feel the pre- 
carionineſs with which all American 
property is poſſeſſed, But let our im- 
aginations tranſport us for a few no- 


ments to Boſton, that ſeat of wretched- 


neſs will teach us wiſdom, and inſtruct 


* 


us for ever to renounce a power in 


whom we can have no truſt. The 


inhabitants of that unfortunate city, 


who but a few months ago were in 


eaſe and affluence, have now no other 


alternative than to ſtay and ſtarve, or 


turn out to beg. Endangered by the 


fire of their friends if they continue 
within the city, and plundered by the 


ſoldiery if they leave it. In their pre- 
ſent condition they are priſoners with- 
out the hope of redemption, and in a 
general attack for their relief, they 
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would be n to the fury of both 


_ armies. 


Men of 4 tempers look ſome- 


what lightly over the offences of Bri- 


tain, and, ſtill hoping for the beſt, 


are apt to call out; Come, we ſhall be 


friends again for all this.“ But exa- 
mine the paſſions and feelings of man- 
kind. Bring the doctrine of reconci- 


ation to the touchſtone of nature, and 
then tell me, whether you can hereaf- 


ter love, honour, and faithfully ſerve 
the power that hath carried fire and 
ſword into your land? If you cannot 
do all theſe, then are you only deceiv- 
ing yourſelves, and by your delay 


bringing ruin upon poſterity. Vour 
future connection with Britain, whom 


you can neither love nor honour, will 


be forced and unnatural, and being 


formed ouly on the plan of preſent con- 
venience, will in a little time fall into 


a relapſe more wretched than the firſt, 


But if you ſay, you can ſtill paſs the 


violations over, then I aſk, Hath your 
houſe been burnt? Hath your pro- 
perty been deſtroyed before your 
tace ? Are your wife and children deſ- 
titute of a bed to lie on, or bread to 
live on ? Have you loſt a parent or a 
child by their hands, and yourſelf the 


ruined and wretched ſurvivor ? If you 


have not, then are you not a judge of 


thoſe who have. But if you have, 


and can ftill ſhake hands with the 


. murderers, then are you unworthy the 


name df huſband, father, friend, or 
lover, and whatever may be your rank 
or title in life, you have the heart 
of a coward, and the ſpirit of a 9 
cophant. 

This is not 3 or exag- 


gerating matters, but trying them by 


thoſe feelings and affections which na- 


ture juſtifies, and without which, we 


WORKS. 


ſhould be incapable of difcharging the 
ſocial duties of life, or enjoying the 
felicities of it. I mean not to exhibit 
horror for the purpoſe of provoking. 
revenge, but to awaken us from fatal' 
and unmanly ſlumbers, that we may 
purſue determinately ſome fixed ob- 


ject. It is not in the power of Bri- 


tain or Europe to conquer America, 
if ſhe do not conquer herſelf by delay 
and timidiſy. The preſent winter 1s 
worth an age if rightly enployed, but 
if loſt or neglected, the whole conti- 
nent will partake of the misfortune 
and there is no puniſhment which that 
man will not deſerve, be he who, or 


what, or where he will, that may be 


the means of ſacrificing a nn fo 
precious and uſeful. Fe th 
It is repugnant to reaſon, to the 


univerſal order of things, to all ex- 


amples from the former ages, to ſup- 
poſe, that this continent can longer 
remain ſubject to any external power. 
The moſt ſanguine in Britain does 
not think ſo. The utmoſt ' ſtretch of 
human wiſdom cannot, at this time, 
compaſs a plan ſhort of ſeparations 
which can promiſe the continent even 
a year's ſecurity. Reconciliation is 
now a fallacious dream. Nature hath 
deſerted the connexion, and Art can- 
not ſupply her place. For as Milton 
wiſely expreſſes, © never can true 
reconcilement grow, where wounds 
of deadly hate have pierced fo deep.“ 
Every quiet method for peace hath 
been ineffectual. Our prayers have 
been rejected with diſdain ; and ly 
tended to convince us, that nothing 
flatters vanity, or confirms obſtinacy 
in Kings more than repeated petition- 
ing—and nothing hath contributed 
more than that very meaſure to make 
the Kings of Europe abſolute : Wit- 


COMMON SENSE. 


; E neſs Denmark and Sweden. Where- 
WE fore ſince nothing but blows will do, 


bor God's ſake, let us come to a final 


ſeparation; and not leave the next 
generation to be cutting throats, un- 
der the violated unmeaning names of 
parent and child. 

| To ſay, they will never attempt it 
again is idle and viſionary, we thought 


po at the repeal of the ſtamp- act, yet 


Na year or two undeceived us; as well 
WE we may ſuppoſe that nations, which 
have been once defeated, will never re- 
WE new the quarrel. | | 

W As to government matters, it is not 
in the power of Britain to do this con- 
tinent juſtice: The buſineſs of it will 
| 5 ſoon be too weighty, and intricate, to 
be managed with any tolerable degree 


of convenience, by a power, ſo diſtant 


from us, and ſo very ignorant of us; 


for if they cannot conquer us, they 
cannot govern us. 


To be always run- 
ning three or four thouſand miles with 


Ja tale or a petition, waiting four or 


five months for an anſwer, which 


WE when obtained requires five or fix 


| more to explain it in, will in a few 


We years be looked upon as folly and 


childiſhneſs— There was a time when 
it was proper, and there is a proper 
time for it to ceaſe, | 
: Small iflands not capable of prote&- 
W ing themſelves, are the proper objects 


for kingdoms to take under their care; 


1 but there is ſomething very abſurd, 
in ſuppoſing a continent to be perpe- 


tually governed by an iſland. In no 
inſtance hath nature made the ſatellite 
larger than its primary planet, and as 
= England and America, with reſpect to 
each other, reverſes the common order 
1 of nature, it is evident they belong to 
different ſyſtems : England to Europe; 
America to itſelf. | 
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I am not induced by motives of 
pride, party, or reſentment to elpouſe 
the doctrine of ſeparation and inde- 
pendance; I am clearly, poſitively, 
and conſcientiouſly perſuaded that it 1s 
the true intereſt of this continent to 
be ſo ; that every thing ſhort of that 
is mere patchwork, that it can afford 


_ no laſting felicity,—that it is leaving 


the ſword to our children, and ſhrink- 
ing back at a time, when, 2 little 
more, a little farther, would have 
rendered this continent the glory of 
the earth. | 5 

As Britain hath not manifeſted the 
leaſt inclination towards a compromiſe, 
we may be aſſured that no terms can 
be obtained worthy the acceptance of 
the continent, or any ways equal to 
the expence of blood and treaſure we 
have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought al- 


ways to bear ſome juſt proportion to 


the expence. The removal of N—, 

or the whole deteſtable junto, is A 
matter unworthy the millions we have 
expended. A. temporary ſtoppage of 


trade, was an inconvenience, which 


would have ſufficiently ballanced the 


repeal of all the acts complained of, 


had ſuch repeals been obtained; but if 
the whole continent muſt take up arms, 


if every man muſt be a ſoldier, it is 
ſcarcely worth our while to fight againſt 
a contemptible miniſtry only. Dear 
ly, dearly, do we pay for the repeal 
of the acts, if that is all we fight for; 
for in a juſt eſtimation, it is as great a 
folly to pay a bunker-hill price for 
law, as for land. As IT have always 
conſidered the independency of this 
continent, as an event, which ſooner 
or later muſt arrive, ſo from the late 
rapid progreſs of the continent to 


maturity, the event could not be far 
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off. Wherefore, on the breaking out 
of hoſtilities, it was not worth the 
while to have diſputed a matter, which 
time would have finally redreſſed, un 
leſs we meant to be in earneſt ; other- 
wiſe, it is like waſting an eſtate on a 


ſvit at law, to regulate the treſpaſſes 


of a tenant, whole leaſe is juſt expiring. 
No man was a warmer wiſher for re- 
conciliation than myſelf, before the 
fatal nineteenth of April 4775*, but 
the moment the event of that day 
was made known, I rejetted the har- 
dened, fullen tempered Pharach of 
. for ever; and diſdain the 


wretch, that with the pretended title 


of FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE can un- 
feelingly hear of their ſlaughter, and 
compoledly ſleep with their blood upon 
His ſoul. 

But admitting that matters were 
now made up, what would be the 
event? I anſwer, the ruin of the 
continent. And tha for ſeveral * 
ſons. 


Firfl. The powers of governing 


ſtill remaining in the hands of the k—, 
he wilt have a negative over the whole 
legiffation of this continent. And as 
he bath ihewn himſelf ſuch an inveter- 
ate enemy to liberty, and difcovered 
uch a thirk for arbitrary power; is he 
or is he not, a proper man to tay to 
: thele culonies, ** Tou /oal! make no 
laws but what I pleaſe. And is there 
any inhabitants in America 1o igno- 
rant, as not to know, that accoruing 
to what is called the pr:/ent conſlitution, 
that this continent\ can make no laws 
but what the King gives leave to; and 
is there any man ſo unwile, as not 
to (ee, that (conkdcring what has hap- 
* peucd) he * luffer no Law to be 


W OR EKS. 
made here, but ſuch as uit his purpoſe. Y 


exerted, to keep this continent as low Wl 


ing forward we ſhall go backward, or 


ther we ſhall make our own laws, or, 
' whether the —— , the greateſt ene 
my this continent hath, or can have, 


* MaTacre at Lexington, 


We may be as effectually enſlaved by 
the want of laws in America, as by 
ſubmitting to laws made for us in Eng- 
land. After matters are made up (as 
it is called) can there be any doubt but | 4 
the whole power of the crown will be 


and humble as poſſible ? Inſtead of go- 3 


be perpetually quarreling or ridicu- | 
louſly petitioning.— We are already 
greater than the king wiſhes us to be, 
and will he not hereafter endeavour to 
make us leſs ? To bring the matter to 3 
one point. Is the power who is jealous 
of our proſperity, a proper power to 
govern us? Whoever ſays No to this 2 : 
queſtion is an independant, for inde- 

pendancy means no more, than, whe- 


ſhall tell us “ nere Mall ben no laws but 
e ſuch as I like.” 5 
But the k— you will 99 has a ne- 6. 
gative in England; the people there 
can make no laws without his conſent. | A 
In point of right and good order, | : 
there is ſomething very ridiculous, WR 
that a youth of twenty-one (which PE. 
hath often happened) ſhall ſay to ſeve- 
ral millions of people, older and wiſe: 
than himſelf, I forbid this or that ad = 
of yours to be law. But in this place 3 
I decline this fort of reply, tho' I wil 
never ceaſe to expoſe the abſurdity of 3 
it, and only anſwer, that England 9 
being the king's reſidence, and Amer- 
ica not ſo, makes quite another caſe. 
The k—'s negative here is ten times . 
more dangerous and fatal than it can 


be in England, for there he will ſcarce- : 
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ly refuſe his conſent to a bill for put- 


ting England into as ſtrong a ſtate of 
defence as poſſtble, and in America 
he would never ſuffer ſuch a bill to 
be paſſed. 1 
America is only a ſecondary object 
in the ſyſtem of Britiſh politics. 
England conſults the good of this 


country, no farther than it anſwers 


her own purpole. Wherefore, her 


© own intereſt leads her to ſuppreſs the 


growth of ours in every cafe which 


doth not promote her advantage, or 
in the leaſt interfere with it. A 


pretty ſtate we ſhould ſoon be in 
under ſuch a ſecond hand government, 


conſidering what has happened! Men 


do not change from enemies to friends 
by the alteration of a name: And in 


order to ſhew that reconciliation roxy 


is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that 
it would be policy in the . at this 
time to repeal the act, for the ſake of 


1 reinſtating himſelf in the government 77 


the provinces; in order, that HE 
MAY ACCOMPLISH BY CRAFT AND 
SUBTILTY, IN THE LONG RUN, 


WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE IN. 


THE SHORT ONE. Reconciliation 
and ruin are nearly related.  _ 

Secondly, That as even the beſt 
terms, which we can expect to ob- 
tain, can amount to no more than a 


temporary expedient, or a kind of. 


government by guardianſhip, which 
can laſt no longer than till the colo- 
nies come of age, ſo the general face 


| and ſtate of things, in the interim, 


=== will be unſettled and unpromiſing. 


Emigrants of property will not chooſe 


do come to a country whoſe form of 


government hangs by a thread, and 


WW who is every day tottering on the 


brink of commotion and diſturbance ; 
and numbers of the preſent inhabi- 
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tants would lay hold of the interval, 
to diſpoſe of their effects, and quit 
the continent. tag | 

But the moſt powerful of all argu- 
ments, is, that nothing but indepen- 
dence, i. e. a continental form of So- 
vernment, can keep the peace of the 
continent and preſerve it inviolate 
from civil wars. I dread the event 
of a reconciliation with Britain now, 
as it is more than probable, that it 
will be followed by a revolt ſome- 
where or other, the conſequences. of 


which may be far more fatal than all 
the malice of Britain. 


Thouſands are already ruined by 
Britiſh barbarity ; (thouſands more 
will probably ſuffer the ſame fate.) 
Thoſe men have other feelings than 


us who have nothing ſuffered. All 
they no poſſeſs is liberty, what they 
before enjoyed is ſacrificed to its ſer- 


vice, and having nothing more to 
loſe, they diſdain ſubmiſſion. Be- 
ſides, the general temper of the colo- 
nies, towards a. Britiſh government, 
will be like that of a youth, who is 
nearly out of his time; they will 
care very little about her. And a 


government which cannot preſerve the 


peace, is no government at all, and 
in that caſe we pay our money for no- 
thing; and pray what is it that Bri- 


tain can do, whoſe power will be 


wholly on paper, thould a civil tumult 


break out the very day after redonci- 


liation? I have heard ſome men ſay» 
many of whom I believe ſpoke with- 
out thinking, that they dreaded an 


independance, fearing that it would 


produce civil wars. It is but ſeldom 


that our firſt thoughts are truly cor- 


rect, and that is the caſe here: for 
there are ten times more to dread 
from a patched up connexion than 
| C 2 | 
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than from independance. I make the 
tufferers caſe my own, and J proteſt, 
that were I driven from houſe and 
home, my property deſtroyed, and 
my circumſtances ruined, that as a man, 
ſenſible of injuries, I could never re- 
Iſh the doctrine of reconciliation, or 
conſider myſelf bound thereby. | 

The colonies have manifeſted ſuch 
a A ſpirit of good order and obedience 
to continental government, as is ſut- 
hcient to make every reaſonable perſon 
ealy and happy on that head. No 
man can aſſign the leaſt pretence for 
his fears, on any other grounds, than 
ſuch as are truly chiidiſh and ridicu- 
lous, that one colony will be ſtriving 
for ſuperiority over another. 

Where there are no diſtinctions 
there can be no ſuperiority, perfect 
equality affords no temptation. The 
republics of Europe are all (and we 
may ſay always) in peace. Holland 
and Swifferland are without wars, 
foreign or domeſtic : Monarchical go- 
vernments, it is true, are never long 
at reſt; the crown itſelf is a tempta- 
tion to enterpriſing ruffians at Ame; 
and that degree of pride and inſolence 
ever attendant on regal authority, 
wells into a rupture with foreign 
powers, in e where a repub- 
lican government,” by being formed 
on more natural principles, would ne- 
gociate the miſtake. | 

If there is any true cauſe of fear 
reſpecting independance, it is becauſe 
Men do 
not tee their way out—VV herefore, as 
an opening into that buſineſs, I offer 
tne following hints : at the ſame time 
modeſtly aturming, that I have no 
other opinion of them myſelf, than 
that they may he the means of giving 
rite to ſomething better. Could the 


1 . 


no plan is yet laid down. 
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ſtraggling thoughts of individuals be 


collected, they would frequently form 


materials for wiſe and able men to 


improve to uſeful matter. 


LET the aſſemblies be annual, with 
a Preſident only. The repreſentation 
more equal. 
domeſtic, and ſubject to the authority 
of a Continental Congreſs. 

Let each colony be divided into ſix, 
eight, or ten, convenient diſtricts, 
each diftri& to ſend a proper number 
of delegates to Congreſs, fo that each 
colony ſend at leaſt thirty. The 
waole number in Congreſs will be at 
leaſt 390. Each Congreſs to fit 

and to chooſe a preſident by 
the following method. When the 


delegates are met, let a colony be 


taken from the whole thirteen colonies 
by lot, after which let the whole Con- 


greſs chooſe (byballot) a preſident from 


out of the delegates of that province. 
In the next Congreſs, let a colony be 
taken by lot from twelve only, omit- 
ting that colony from which the pre- 
ſident was taken in the former Con- 
greſs, and ſo proceeding on till the 
whole thirteen ſhall have had their 
proper rotation. And in order that 
nothing may paſs into a law but what 
is ſatisfactorily juſt, not leſs than 
three-fifths of the Congre(s to be 
called a majority. He that will pro- 
mote diſcord, under a government ſo 
equally formed as this, would Join 
Lucifer in his revolt. | 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, 
from whom, or in what manner, this 
bufineſs muſt firſt ariſe, and as it ſeems 
molt agreeable and conſiſtent, that it 
ſhould come from ſome intermediate 
body between the governed and the go- 
vernors, that is hetween the Congrels 


and the people, let a CONTINENTAL | 


Their buſineſs wholly 


. 
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manner, and for the following purpoſe: 
| A committee of twenty-fix mem- 
bers of Congreſs, viz. two for each 
colony. Two members for each houſe 
of afſembly, or Provincial conven- 
tion; and five repreſentatives of the 
people at large, to be choſen in the 
capital City or town of each province, 


be choſen in two or three of the mot 
A Populous parts thereof. In this con- 
* ference, thus aſſembled, will be unit- 
| Ed, the two grand principles of buſi- 


= neſs, knowledge and power. The 
5 members of Congreſs, Aſſemblies, or 


Conventions, by having had experi- 
ence in national concerns, will be 
able and uſeful counſellors, and the 
whole, being empowered by the peo- 
ple, will have a truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being 


ConrINENTAL CHARTER, or Chat- 
ter of the United Colonies (anſwer- 
ing to what is called the Magna 
Charta of England) fixing the num- 


of Congreſs, members of Aſſembly, 
with their date of fitting, and draw- 
ing the line of buſineſs and juriſdic 
tion between them : (Always remem- 


Ws bering, that our ſtrength is continen- 


tal, not provincial :) Securing free- 
dom and property to all men, and 
above all things the free exerciſe of 


conſcience ; with fuck other matter as 


is neceſſary for a charter to contain. 
= ipmediately after which, the ſaid 


1 conference to diſſolve, and the bodies 
aich ſhall be choſen conformable to 
dle ſaid charter, to be the legiſlators 


CONFERENCE be held, in the following 


for, and in behalf of the whole pro- 
vince for that purpoſe; or, if more 
convenient, the repreſentatives may 


met, let their buſineſs be to frame a 


ber and manner of chooſing members 


religion, according to the dictates of 


and governors of this continent for 
the time being: Whoſe peace and 


happineſs, may God preſerve, Amen. 
Should any body of men be here- 
after delegated for this or ſome ſimi- 


lar purpoſe, I offer them the follow- 


ing extracts from that wiſe oblerver 
on governments, Dragonetti. The 
& ſcience,” ſiys he, of the politi- 
„ cian confiis in fixing the true 
e“ point of happineſs and freedom. 
© Thoſe men would deſerve the gra- 
66 titude of ages, who ſhould ditco- 
« ver a mode of government that 
« contained the greateſt ſum of indi- 
« yiduil happineſs, with the leaſt 


„ national expence. 


Dragonetti on Virtue and Re wards.” 


But where, ſays his, is the King 
of America? T'll tell vou, Friend, he 
reigns above, and doth not make ha- 


vock of mankind like the Royal 


of Britain. Yet that we may not ap- 
pear to be defeRive even in earthly 


henors, let a day be ſolemnly ſet apart 


for proclaiming the charter; let it be 
brought forth placed on the divine 


law, the word of God; let a crown 
be placed thereon, by which the world 
may know, that ſo far as we approve 
of monarchy, that in America THE 
LAW Is KING, for as in abſolute go- 
vernments the King is law, ſo in free 


countries the Jaw ought to be King; 
and there ought to be no other. But | 


leſt any ill ute hould afterwards ariſe, 
let the crown at the concluſion of the 
ceremony be demoliſhed, and ſcat- 
tered among the people whoſe right 
it is. 

A government of our own is our 
natural right: And, when a man ſeri- 


ouſly reflects on the precariouſneſs of 


human affairs, he will become con- 
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1 that it is infinitely wiſer and 


ſafer, to form a conſtitution of our 
* own in a cool deliberate manner, 
while we have it in our power, than 
to truſt ſuch an intereſting event to 
time and chance. If we omit it now, 
ſome * Maſſanello may hereafter ariſe, 


- ue laying hold of popular diſqui- 


etudes, may collect together the deſ- 


Perate and the diſcontented, and by 5 
aſſuming to themſelves the powers of 


government, may ſweep away the li- 
berties of the continent like a deluge. 
Should the government of America 
return again into the hands of Bri- 
tain, the tottering ſituation of things, 
will be a temptation for ſome deſpe- 
Tate adventurer to try his fortune ; 
and in ſuch a caſe, what relief can 
Britain give? Ere ſhe could hear the 
news the fatal buſineſs might be done; 
and ourſelves ſufferin 8 like the wretch- 
ed Britons under the oppreſſion of the 
Conqueror. Ye that oppoſe indepen- 
dance now, ye know not what ye do; 
ye are opening a door to eternal ry. 
ranny, by keeping vacant the ſeat of 


government. There are thouſands 
and tens of thouſands, who would 


think it glorious to expel from the 
continent, that barbarous and helliſh 
power, which hath ſtirred up the In- 
c1ans and Negroes to deſtroy us; the 
cruelty hath a double guilt, it is 


dealing brutally by us, and treacher- 
ouſly by them. 


To talk of friendſhip with thoſe 
in whom our reaſon forbids us to 
have faith, and our affections wound- 


ed through a thouſand pores inſtruct 


us to deteſt, is madnels and folly. 
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Every day wears out the little remains 
of kindred hetween us and them, and 
can there be any reaſon to hope, that 
as the relationſhip expires, the affec- 
tion will increaſe, or that we ſhall 
agree better, when we have ten times 
more and greater concerns to quarrel 
over than ever ? | | 
Ye that tell us of harmony and re- 
conciliation, can ye reſtore us to the 
time that is paſt? Can ye give to 


proſtitution its former innocence. 
Neither can ye reconcile Britain and 


America. The laſt cord now is bro- 
ken, the people of England are pre- 


ſenting addreſſes againſt us. There 


are injurics which nature cannot for- 
give; ſhe would ceaſe to be nature if 


ſhe did. As well can the lover for- 


give the raviſher of his miſtreſs, as 
the continent forgive the murders of 
Britain, The Almighty hath im- 
planted in us theſe unextinguiſhable 
feelings for good and wile purpoſes. 
They are the guardians of his image 


in our hearts. They diſtinguiſh us 


from the herd of common animals. 
The ſocial compact would diſſolve, 
and juſtice be extirpated the earth, 
or have only a caſual exiſtence, were 
we callous to the touches of affec- 
tion. The robber and murderer, 
would often eſcape unpuniſhed, did 
not the injuries which our tempers 
ſuſtain, provoke us into juſtice. 

O ye that love mankind! Te that 
dare oppoſe not only the tyranny, but 
the tyrant, ſtand forth! Every ſpot of 
the old world is over- run with opprel- 


fon. Freedom hath been hunted ® 


round the globe. Afia and Africa, 


* Thomas Anello, otherwiſe Maſſanello, a 6herman of —_ who after ſpiriting 
up his countrymen in the public market place, agiialt the oppreſſion of the Spaniards, 
to whom the place was then TubjcQ, Prom ptcd chew to revolt, and 12 the ſpace 0: 
A day became King. | ; 


2. found us. 


have long expelled her. —Europe re- 
gards her like a ſtranger, and Eng- 
and hath given her warning to de- 


either in England or America, who 
hath not confeſſed his opinion, that 
a ſeparation between the countries, 
4 would take place one time or other : 
And there is no inſtance in which we 
have ſhewn leſs judgment, than in en- 
deavouring to deſcribe, what we call, 
the ripeneſs or fitneſs of the Continent 


for independence. 


As all men allow the meaſure, and 


vary only in their opinion of the time, 
let us, in order to remove miſtakes, 


take a general ſurvey of things, and 


endeavour it poſſible, to find out the 
But we need not go far, 


very time. 
the inquiry ceaſes at once, for the time 
The general concur- 
| rence, the glorious union of all things 
prove the fact. 

It is not in numbers but in unity, 
that our great ſtrength lies; yet our 
preſent numbers are ſufficient to repel 
the force of all the world. The Con- 
tinent hath, at this time, the largeſt 
body of armed and diſciplined men of 
any power under Heaven; and is juſt 
arrived at that pitch of- ſtrength, in 


port itſelf, and the whole, when united, 
can accompliſh the matter, and either 
more, or, lets than this, might be fa- 
tal in its effects. 


fairs, we cannot be inſenſihle, that 
Britain would never ſuffer an Ameri- 
can man of war to be built while the 
continent remained in her hands. 
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1 HAVE never met with a man, 


wants, 


which no ſingle colony is able to ſup- 


| Our land force is 
already ſumient, and as to naval af- 
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part. O! receive the fugitive, and 


prepare in time an Ln for man 
kind. ch 


Of the preſent Ability of America, with ſome miſcellaneous Reflections. 


Wherefore. we ſhould be no forwarder 


anhundred years hence in that branch, 


than we are now; but the truth is, we 
ſhould be leis fo, becauſe the timber 


of the country is every day diminiſh- 


ing, and that which will remain at 
laſt, will be far off and difficult to 


procure, 


Were the continent 3 with 


inhabitants, ber ſufferings under the 
preſent circumſtances would be into- 


lerable. The more ſea port towns we 
had, the more ſhoul4 we have both to 
defend and to loſe. Our prefent num- 
bers are ſo happily proportioned to our 
that no man need be idle. 
The diminution of trade affords an 
army, and the neceſſities of an army 
create a new trade. 

Debts we have none; and whatever 


we may contract on this account will 


ſerve as a glorions memento of our 
virtue. Can we but leave poſterity 
with a ſettled form of government, an 
independent conſtitution of its own, 
the purchaſe at any price will be cheap. 
But to expend millions for the ſake cf 


getting a few vile acts repealed, and 
routing the preſent miniſtry only, is 


unwortliy the charge, and is uſing poſ- 
terity with the utmoſt cruelty ; be- 
cauſe it 1s leaving them the great work 
to do, and a debt upon their backs, 
from which, they derive no advantage. 
Such a thought is unworthy a man of 
honor, and is the true characteriſtic 
of a narrow heart and a — 5 
ticlan. 
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The debt we may contract doth not 
deſerve our regard if the work be but 
accompliſhed. No nation ought to 
be without a debt: 
is a national bond; and when it bears 
no intereſt, is in no caſe a grievance. 
Britain is oppreſſed with a debt of up- 
wards of one hundred and forty mil- 
lions ſterling, for which ſhe pays up- 
wards of four millions intereſt. And 
as a compenſation for her debt; ſhe 
| has a large navy ; America is without 


a debt, and without a navy; yet for 


the twentieth part of the Engliſh na- 


tional debt, could have a navy as large 


again, The navy of England is not 
worth, at this time, more than three 
millions and an half ſterling. ” 


[The firſt and ſecond editions of 


this pamphlet were publiſhed without 
the following calculations, which are 


now given as a proof that the above 


eſtimation of the navy is a juſt one. 
See Entick's naval hi Nom, intro. page 
56. 


The charge of building a ſhip of each 
rate, and furniſhing her with maſts, 
yards, fails and _— together 
with a proportion of eight months 
boatſwain's and carpenter's ſea- 

| ſtores, as calculated by Mr. Bur- 
chett, Secretary to the navy. 

£. 

For a ip of 100 guns —— 35,553 

90 — — 29,886 

80 23,638 

70 | 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 


And from hence it is eaſy to fon up 
the value, or coſt rather, of the whole 
Britiſh navy, which in the year 1757, 


A national debt 


united. 
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when it was at its greateſt glory, 
conſiſted of the wer cs. ſhips and 
guns: 


Ships. Guns, Coſt of one. OE all, 
6 — 100 — 559553. — 213,318ʃ. 
12 — go — 29,886 358,632 
12— $0 — 23,638 — 233,656 
43 — 70 — 17,785 — 764,755 
35 — 60 — 144197 435,895 
40 — 50 — 10, 605 424, 240 
45 — 40 — 7,558 — 340,110 
58 — 20 — 2,730, = 215,180 
85 Sloops, bombs, 
bees 170, ooo 


and fireſhips, one 
with another, at | 
. | Coſt 3,255,780 
Remains for guns, — 233,214 


Total, 3,500,000 


No country on the globe is fo 
happily fituated, ſo internally capable 
of raifing a fleet as America. Tar, 
timber, iron, and cordage are her na- 
tural produce. We need go abroad 
for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, 
who make large profits by hiring out 
their ſhips of war to the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, are obliged to import 
moſt of the materials they uſe. We. 
ought to view the building of a fleet 
as an article of commerce, it being 
the natural manufaRory of this coun. 
try. It is the belt money we can 


lay out. A navy when finiſhed is 


worth more than it coſt. And is 
that nice point in national policy, in 
which commerce and protection are 
Let us build; if we want 
them not, we can ſell; and by that 
means replace our paper curreney 
with ready gold and ſilver. 

In point of manning a fleet, people 


in general run into great errors; it is 


not necefſary that one-fourth part 
ſhould be ſailors. The Terrible pri- 
vateer, Captain Death, ſtvod the 
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| hotteſt engagement of any ſhip laſt 
war, yet had not twenty ſailors on 
board, though her complement of 
men was upwards of two hundred. 
A few able and ſocial ſailors will 
ſoon inſtruct a ſufficient number of 
active land-men in the common work 
of a ſhip. Wherefore, we neyer can 
he more capable to begin on mari- 


time matters than now, while our 


timber is ſtanding, our fiſheries 
blocked up, and our failors and ſhip- 
wrights out of employ. Men of war 
of ſeventy and eighty guns were built 
forty years ago in New-England, and 
why not the ſame now? Ship-build- 
ing is America's greateſt pride, and 
in which, ſhe will in time excel the 
whole world. The great empires of 
the eaſt are moſtly inland, ahd conſe- 


quently excluded from the poſſibility 


of rivaling her. Africa is in a ſtate 
of barbariſm; and no power in Eu- 
rope hath either ſuch an extent of 
coaſt, or ſuch an internal ſupply of 
materials. Where nature hath given 
the one, ſhe has withheld the other; 
to America only hath ſhe been liberal 
of both. The vaſt empire of Ruſſia 
is almoſt ſhut out from the ſea; 
wherefoure, her boundieſs foreſts, her 


tar, iron, and cordage are only arti- 


cles of commerce. Ih 

In point of ſafety, ought we to be 
without a fleet? We are not the little 
people now, which we were ſixty 
years ago; at that time we might 
have truſted our property in the 
ſtreets, or- fields rather; and flept 
ſecurely without locks or bolts to 
our doors and windows. The caſe 
15 now altered, and our methods of 
defence ought to improve with our 
increate of property. A common 
pirate, twelve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, 


| and laid the city of Philadelphia 


under inftant contribution, for what - 
ſum he pleaſed; and the ſame might 


have happened to other places. Nay, 


any daring fellow, in a brig of four- 
teen or fixteen guns, might have 
"robbed the whole Continent, and 


carried off half a million of money. 
Theſe are circumſtances which de- 


mand our attention, and point out 


the neceſſity of naval protection. 


Some, perhaps, will ſay, that after 


we have made it up with Britain, ſhe 


will protect us. Can we be ſo unwiſe 


as to mean, that ſhe ſhall keep a navy 
in our harbours for that purpoſe ? 
Common ſenſe will tell us, that the 
power which hath endeavoured to ſub- 
due us, is of all others the moſt im- 
proper to defend us. Conqueſt may 
be effected under the pretence of 


friendſhip; and ourſelves, after a 


long and brave reſiſtance, be at laft 
cheated into flavery. And if her 
(hips are not to be admitted into 
our harbours, I would aſk, how is 
ſhe to protect us ? A navy three or 
four thouſand miles off can he of 
little ufe, and on ſudden emergencies, 
none at all. Wherefore, if we muſt 
hereafter protect ourſelves, why not 
do it for ourſelves? Why do it for 
another? N 4 

The Engliſh liſt of ſhips of war is 


| long and formidable, but not a tenth. 
part of them are at any one time fit 


for ſervice, numbers of them not in 
being; yet their names are pompouſly 
continued in the lift, if only a plank 
be left of the ſhip: and not a fifth 
part, of ſuch as are fit for ſervice, 
can be ſpared on any one ftation at. 
one time. The Eaſt, an Weſt In- 
dies, Mediterranean, Africa, and 
other parts over which Britain ex- 


tends her claim, make large demands 


upon her navy. From a mixture of 
prejudice and inattention, we have 


_— Snot, on 
by 
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contracted a falſe notion reſpecting 


the navy of England, and have talked 


as if we ſhould have the whole of it 
to encounter at once, and for that 
reaſon, ſuppoſed that we muſt have 
one as large; which not being in- 


ſtantly practicable, have been made 


uſe of by a ſet of diſguiſed Tories to 
diſcourage our beginning thereon. 
Nothing can be farther from truth 
than this ; for if America had only 2 
twentieth part of the naval force of 
Britain, ſhe would be by far an over 
match for. her ; becauſe, as we net- 


ther have, nor claim any foreign do- 


minion, our whole farce would be 
employed on our own coalt, where 
we ſhould, in the long run, have two 
to one the advantage of thoſe who 
had three or four thouſand miles to 
ſall over, before they could attack us, 
and the ſame diſtance to return in 
order to refit and recruit. And al- 


though Britain by her fleet, hath a 


check over our trade to Europe, we 
have as large a one over her trade to 
the Weſt-Indies, which, by laying 
in the neighbourhood of the Conti- 
nent, 1s entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to 
keep up a naval force in time of 
peace, if we ſhould not judge it ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport a conſtant navy. If 
_ premiums were to be given to mer- 
chants, to build and employ in their 
ſervice, ſhips mounted with twenty, 
thirty, forty or fifty guns, (the pre- 
miums to be in proportion to the Joſs 
of bulk to the merchants) fifty or 
ſixty of thoſe ſhips, with a few 
guard ſhips on conſtant duty, would 
keep up a ſufficient navy, and that 
without burd:ning ourſelves with the 
evil to loudly complained of in Eng- 
land, of ſuffering their fleet, in time 
of peace to lie rotting in the docks. 
To umte the news of commerce and 
defence is ſounl bolicy; when 
our ſtrength and our rica2s play into 
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for 


dance. 


each other's hand, we need fear no 


external enemy. 

In almoſt every artielg of defence we 
abound. Hemp flouriſhes even to 
rankneſs, ſo that we need not want 
cordage. Our iron is ſuperior to that 
of other countries. Our ſmall arms 
equal to any in the world. Cannon 
we can caſt at pleaſure, 
and gunpowder we are every day 


producing. Our knowledge is hourly 


improving.  Retolution is our inhe- 


rent character; and courage hath ne- 
ver yet forſaken us. Wherefore, what 
is it that we want ? Why is it that 
we heſitate? From Britain we can ex- 


pect nothing but ruin. If ſhe is 
once admitted to the government of 
America again, this Continent will 
not be worth living in. Jealouſies 
will be always ariſing ; inſurrections 
will be conftantly happening ; and 


who will go forth to quell them? 
Who will venture his life to reduce 


his owa countrymen to a foreign obe- 
dience? The difference between Pen- 
ſylvania and Connecticut, reſpecting 
ſome unlocated lands, ſhews the in- 


ſignificance of a B- fh government, 


and fully proves, that nothing but 
Continental authority can regulate 
Continental matters. 

Another reaſon why the preſent 
time is preferable to all others, is, 


that the fewer our numbers are, the 
more land there is yet unoccupied, 


which inſtead of being laviſhed by 
the k— on his worthleſs dependants, 
may be hereafter applied, not only 
to the diſcharge of the preſent debt, 
but to the conſtant ſupport of govern- 
ment. No nation under heaven hath 
luch an advantage as this. 

The infant | ite of the Colonies, 
as it is called, ſo far from being 
againſt, is an argument of indepen- 


be leis united, It is a matter worthy 


Saltpetre 


We are lufliciently nwner- 
ous, an! were we more fo, we might 
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f obſeryation, that the more a coun- 
try is peopled, the ſmaller their ar- 
mies are. In military numbers, the 
ancients far exceeded the moderns : 
and the reaſon is evident, for trade 
being the conſequence of population, 
men become too much abſorbed there- 
by to attend to any thing elle. Com- 
merce diminiſhes the ſpirit, both of 
ME patriotiſm and military defence. And 
WE hiſtory ſufficiently informs us, that 


tion. With the increaſe of commerce, 
England hath loſt its ſpirit. Tae 
W city of London, notwithſtanding its 
numbers, ſubmits to continued inſults 
Vith the patience of a cou ard. The 


more men have to loſe, the leſs will- 


ing are they to venture. The rich 
| are in general ſlaves to fear, and ſub- 
mit to courtly power with the trem- 
bling duplicity of a ſpaniel. 

Vouth is the ſeed time of good 
babits, as well in nations as in indivi- 
duals. It might be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to form the Continent 
into one government half a century 
hence. The vaſt variety of intereſts, 
occaſioned by an increaſe of trade 
and population, would create confu- 
ſion. Colony would be againſt co- 
| Jony. Each being able might ſcorn 
each other's aſſiſtance : and while the 
proud and fooliſh gloried in their little 
diſtinctions, the wiſe would lament 
that the union had not been formed 
defore. Wherefore, the preſent time 
is the true time for eſtabliſhing it. 
The intimacy which is contracted in 
infancy, and the friendſhip which is 
formed in misfortune, are, of all 


ahle. Our preſent union is marked 


with both theſe characters: we are 
young, and we have been diſtreſſed; 
but cur concord hath withſtood our 
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the braveſt atchievments were always 
accompliſhed in the non- age of a na- 


| others, the moſt laſting and unalter- 
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troubles, and fixes a memorable ra 


for poſterity to glory in. 


The preſent time, likewiſe, is that 
peculiar time, which never happens 


to a nation but once, viz. the time 


of forming itſelf into a government. 


Mott nations have let flip the oppor- 
tunity, and.by that means have been 
compelled to receive laws from their 


conquerors, inſtead of making laws 


for themſelves. Firſt, they had a 


king, and then a form of govern- 


ment; whereas, the articles or 
charter of government, ſhould be 


formed firſt, and men delegated to 


execute them afterwards : but from 
the errors of other. nations, let us 


learn wiſdom, and lay hold of the 


preſent opportunity To begin en- 
ment at the right end. 

When William the conqueror fub- 
dued England, he gave them law at 
the point of the ſword; and until we 
conſent that the feat of government 
in America, be legally and authort- 
tatively occupied, we ſhall be in 
danger of having it filled by ſome 
fortunate ruffian, who may treat us 
in the ſame manner, and then, where 
will be our freedom? where our pro- 


perty ? 


As to 1 1 hold it to be the : 


indiſpenſible duty of all government, 


to. prote& all conſcientious profeſſors 


thereof, and I know of no other bu- 
ſineſs which government hath to do 


therewith. Let a man throw aſide 
that narrowneſs of ſoul, that ſelfiſh-. 


neſs of principle, which the niggards 


of all profeſſions are ſo unwilling to : 


part with, and he will be at once de- 
livered of his fears on that head. 
Suſpicion is the companion of, mean 
ſouls, and the bane of al: good foci- 
ety. For myſelf I fully and conſe. 
entiouſly believe, that it is the will 
of the Almighty, that there ſhould 


. 
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among us: It affords a larger field 
for our chriſtian kindneſs. Were we 
all of one way of thinking, our reli- 
gious diſpoſitions would want matter 
for probation; and on this liberal 
principle, I look on the various de- 
nominations among us, 
children of the ſame family, differing 
only, in what is called their Chriſtian 
names. 5 | | 

In Page twenty-one, I threw out a 
few thoughts on the propriety of a 
Continental Charter, (for I only pre- 
ſame to offer hints, not plans) and 


in this place, I take the liberty of 


ementioning the ſubject, by obſerv- 
ing, that a charter is to be under- 
ſtood as a bond of ſolemn obligation, 
which the whole enters into, to ſup- 
port the right of every ſeparate part, 
whether of religion, perſonal free. 
dom, or property. A firm bargain 


and a right reckoning make long 


friends. 


In a former page I likewiſe men- 
tioned the neceſſity of a large and 
equal repreſentation ; and there is no 


political matter which more deſerves 
our attention. A ſmall number of 
electors, or a ſmall] number of repre- 
ſentatives, are equally dangerous. 
But if the number of the repre. 
ſentatives be not only ſmall but un- 
equal, 
an inſtance of this, I mention the 
following; when the Aſſociators pe- 
tition was before the Houſe of AC. 
ſembly of Pennſylvania ; twenty-eight 
members only were preſent, all the 
Bucks county members, being eight, 
voted againſt it, and had ſeven of the 
Cheſter members done the ſame, this 
whole province had been governed by 
two counties only, and this danger 
i is always expoſed to. The wunwar- 
r ntable ſtretch likewiſe, Which that 
houſe made in th-ir laſt ſitting, to 
gain an undue authority over the De- 


to be like. 


the danger is increaſed, As 
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legates of that province, ought to 
warn the people at large, how they 
truſt power out of their own hands. - 


A ſet of inſtructions for the Dele- 


gates were put together, which in 


point of ſenſe and buſineſs would 


have diſhonored a ſchool- boy, and 
after being approved by a few, 
very fexw without doors, were carried 


into the Honſe, and there paſſed in 


behalf of the whole colony; whereas, 
did the whole colony know, with 
what ill-will that Houſe hath entered 
on ſome neceſſary public meaſures, 
they would not heſitate a moment to 
think them unworthy of ſuch a truſt. 

Immediate neceſſity makes many 
things convenient, which if conti- 


nued would grow into oppreſſi ions. 


Expedience and right are different 
things. When the calamities of 
America required a conſultation, 
there was no method ſo ready, or at 
that time ſo proper, as to appoint 
perſons from the ſeveral Houſes of 
Aſſembly for that purpoſe, and the 


wiſdom with which they have pro- 


ceeded hath preſerved this Continent 
from ruin. But as it is more than 


probable that we ſhall never be with- 
out a CoxvokkEss, every well wiſher 


to good order, muſt own, that the 
mode for chooſing members of that 
body, deſerves conſideration. And I 
put it as a queſtion to thoſe, who 


make a ſtudy of mankind, whether 


repreſentation and election is not too 
great a power for one and the ſame 
body of men to poſſeſs? When we 
are planning for poſterity, we ought 
to remember that virtue is not here- 
ditary. | 

It is from our enemies that we 
often gain excellent maxims, and are 
frequently ſurpriſed into reaſon by 
their miſtakes. Mr. Cornwall (one 
of the Lords of the Treafury) treated 
be diverſity of religious Opinion? 


I the petition of the New-York Ad. 


Ws Houſe, he ſaid, oonſiſted but of twen- 

. ty- ſix members, (ich triffing num- 
ber, he argued, could not with decen- 
5 cy be put for the whole. We thank 


him for his involuntary honeſty “. 


To ConcLUDE, however ſtrange it 


1 | may appear to ſome, or however un- 
willing they may be to think fo, 
W matters not, but many ſtrong and 


: ſtriking reaſons may be given, to 


ew, that nothing can ſettle our affairs 
== ſo expeditiouſly as an open and deter- 


| mined declaration for independance. 
Some of which are, 

Firft.—It is the cuſtom of nations, 
when any two are at war, for ſome 
other powers, not engaged in the 
quarrel, to ſtep in as mediators, and 
bring about the preliminaries of a 


== peace: but while America calls her- 


ſelf the ſubje&t of Great Britain, no 
power, however well diſpoſed ſhe may 
be, can offer her mediation. Where- 
fore, in our preſent ſtate we may 
quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly. —It is unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that France or Spain will give 
us any kind of aſſiſtance, if we mean 
only to make uſe of that aſſiſtance for 


and ſtrengthening the connection be- 


Wy tween Britain and America; becauſe, 


thoſe powers would be ſufferers wy 
the conſequences. 

Thirdly.—While we eek our- 
ſelves the ſubje&ts of Britain, we 
muſt, in the eye of foreign nations, 
be conſidered as rebels. The pre- 
cedent is ſomewhat dangerous to their 
peace, for men to be in arms under 


the purpoſe of repairing the breach, 
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the name of ſubjects; we on the ſpot, 


ſembly with contempt, becauſe nat can ſolve the paradox: but to unite 


reſiſtance and ſubjection, requires an 


idea much too refined for common 


underſtanding. 
F ourthly.— Were a manifeſto to be 
publiſhed and diſpatched to foreign 


courts, fetting forth the miſeries we 


have endured, and the peaceable me- 


thods we have, ineffectually uſed: for 
redreſs ; declaring, at the ſame time, 


that not being able, to live happily or 


ſafely under the cruel diſpoſttion of 


the B—ſh court, we had been driven 


to the neceſſity of breaking off all 
connection with her; at the ſame time 


aſſuring all ſuch courts of our peace- 
able diſpoſition towards them, and of 


our defire of entering into trade with 
them: Such a memorial would pro- 


duce more good effects to this Conti- 
nent, than if a ſhip were freighted 
with Petitions to Britain. 

Under our preſent denomination of 
Britiſh ſubje&s we can neither be re- 
ceived nor heard abroad : The cuſtom 


of all courts is againſt us, and will 


be ſo, until, by an independance, we 
take rank with other nations. a 


Theſe pr oceedings may at firſt ap- 


pear ſtrange and difficult; but, like 


all other ſteps which we . already 


paſſed over, will in a little time be- 


come familiar and agreeable; and, 
until an independance is declared, 


the Continent will feel itſelf like a 


man who continues putting off ſome 


_ unpleaſant buſineſs from day to day, 
vet knows it muſt be done, hates to 


ſet about it, wiſhes it over, and 1s 
continually haunted with the thoughts 
of its neceſſity. 


"FE 


* Thoſe who would fully underſtand of what great conſequence a large and equal 
repreſentation is to a ſtate, ſhould read Burgh's Political Diſquiſitions, 3 vols, 8vo. 
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Sm CE the publication of the 
firſt edition of this pamphlet, or ra- 
ther, on the ſame day on which it 
came out, the — s Speech made its 
appearance in this city. Had the 
tpirit of prophecy directed the birth 


brought it forth, at a more ſeaſonable 


1 juncture, or a more neceſſary time. 
f | The bloody mindedneſs of the one, 
ew the neceſiity of purſuing the 
f doArine of the other. Men read by 
1 way of revenge. And the ſpeech in- 
1 ſteacl of terrifying, prepared a way 
for the rhanly principles of Indepen- 
dance. | 

\ Ceremony, and even ſilence; from 
f | whatever motive they may ariſe, 


have a hurtful tendency, when they 
give the leaſt degree of countenance 
to baſe and wicked performances; 
wherefore, if this maxim be admit- 
te, it naturally follows, that the 
— piech, as being a piece of 
fin hed villaiay, deſerved, and ill 
deferves, à general execration both 
by the Congreſs ani the people. Yet 
as the dome tic tranquillity of a na- 
tion, depends greatly on the chaſlity 


TIONAL MANNERS, it is often better, 
to paſs ſome things over in ſilent diſ- 


r 
** r 


» 


public execution. The Speech, if it 


of this production, it could nd have 


| hath one good quality, which is, 


of what may properly be caned Na- 


dain, than to make uſe of ſuch new 
methods of diflike, . as might intro- 
. duce the leaſt innovation, on that 
Fob guardian of our peace and ſafety. 
| Ani perhaps, it is chiefly owing to 

this prudent delicacy, that the —'5 

Speech, hath before now, ſuffered a 


wes 


WORKS. 
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may be called one, is nothing better 
than a wilful audacious libel againſt ae 
the truth; the common good, and the | 
exiſtence of mankind ; and is a for- 
mal and pompous method of offering | 
up human ſacrifices to the pride of | 
tyrants. But this general maſſacre | 
of mankind, is one of the privileges, | 
and the certain conſequences of K—s; | 
for as nature knows them mot, they 
know not her, and although they are 
beings of our ozwn creating, they 
know not us, and are become the 
gods of their creators. The ſpeech 


that it is not calculated to deceive, 
neither can we, if we would, be de- 
ceived by it. Brutality and tyranny 
appear on the face of it. It leaves 
us at no loſs: And every line con- 
vinces, even in the moment of read- 
ing, that He who hunts the woods for 
prey, the naked and untutored Indian, 
is leſs a Savage than the of 

Sir In P- -2, the puta 
tive father of a whining jeſuitical 
piece, fallacioufly called,“ The Ad- 
drejs of the people ENGLAND to He 
inhabitants of AMERICA,” hath, per- WY 
haps from a vain ſuppoſition, that the WR 
people here were to be frightened at th: 
pomp and deſcription of a king, 
given, (though very unwiſely on his 
part) the real character of the preſent 6 
one: © But,” fays this writer, ii | 
you are inclined to pay compliment: 
to an adminiſtration, which we do, 


* 


ot complain of,“ (meaning the Mar- 
is of Rockingham's at the repeal of 
the Stamp AR) © it is very unfair 

to withhold them from that 
75 by whoſe NOD ALONE they 
| avere permitied to do any thing,” this 
is toryiſm with a witneſs! Here 1s 
| idolatry even without a maſk: And 
| he who can calmly hear, and digeſt 
ſuch doctrine, hath forfeited his claim 


order of manhood; and ought to be 
=p # conſidered—as one, who hath, wot 
only given up the proper dignity of a 
man, but ſunk himſelf beneath the 


W crawl through the world like a worm. 
However, it matters very little 
now, what the —— of E-—— 
| either ſays or does; he hath wickedly 
broken through every moral and hu- 
man obligation, trampled nature and 
| conſcience beneath his feet; and by a 
ſteady and conſtitutional ſpirit of in- 
ſolence and cruelty, procured for him- 
ſelf an univerſal hatred. It is mow 
the intereſt of America to provide for 
herſelf. She hath already a large and 
young family, whom it is more her 
duty to take care of, than to be grant- 
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F ing away her property, to ſupport a 
„ power who is become a reproach to 
f the names of men and chriſtians— 

Ye, whoſe office it is to watch over 
* the morals of a nation, of whatſo- 
al 5 ever ſect or denomination ye are, 
- | as well as ye, who are more imme 
te diately the guardians of the public 
” liberty, if ye wiſh to preſerve your 
1 native country uncontaminated by 
I European corruption, ye mult in ſe- 
„ cret wiſh a ſeparation— But leaving 
15 the moral part to private reflection, I 
- ſhall chiefly confine my farther re- 
11 


marks to the following heads. 
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to rationality—an apoſtate from the 


rank of animals, and contemptibly 
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Firſt, That it is the intereſt of 


America to be ſeparated from Britain. 
Secondly, Which is the eaſieſt and 


moſt practicable plan, RECONCLL1- 
ATION or INDEPENDENCE ? withſome 
occaſional remarks. 


In ſupport of the firſt, I could, if 


IT judged it proper, produce the opi- 
nion of ſome of the ableſt and moſt 


experienced men on this continent ; 
and whoſe fentiments, on that head, 
are not yet publicly known. It is in 
reality a ſelf-evident poſition : For 
no nation in a ſtate of foreign depen- 
dance, limited in its commerce, and 
cramped and fettered in its legiſlative 


powers, can ever arrive at any ma- 
terial eminence. America doth not 


yet know what opulence is; and al- 


though the progreſs which ſhe hath 
made ſtands unparalleled in the hiſ- 
tory of other nations, it is but child-, 


hood, compared with what ſhe would 
be capable of arriving at, had ſhe, as 
ſhe ought to have, the legiſlative 
powers in her own hands. England 
is, at this time, proudly coveting 
what would do her no good, were ſhe 


to accompliſh it; and the Continent 


hefitating on a matter, which will be 
her final ruin if neglected. It is the 
commerce and not the conqueſt of 
America, by which England is to be 
benefited, and that would in a great 
meaſure continue, were the countries 
as independant of each other as 
France and Spain ; becauſe in many 


articles, neither can go to a better 


market. But it is the independance 
of this country on Britain or any 
other, which is now the main and 
only object worthy of contention, 
and which, like all other truths 
diſcovered by neceſſity, will appear 
clearer and ſtronger every day. 
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| Sms the publication of the 
firſt edition of this pamphlet, or ra- 
ther, on the ſame day on which it 
came out, the ——'s Speech made its 
appearance in this city. Had the 
| fpirit of prophecy directed the birth 
of this production, it could not have 
brought it forth, at a more ſeaſonable 
juncture, or a more neceſſary time. 
The bloody mindednefs of the one, 
Hew the neceſſity of purſuing the 
 doarine of the other. Men read by 
way of revenge. And the ſpeech in- 
ſteal of terrifying, prepared a way 
for the manly principles of Indepen- 
dance. | 5 
Ceremony, and even ſilencę from 
whatever motive they may ariſe, 
have a hurtful tendency, when they 
give the leaſt degree of countenance 
to baſe and wicked performances; 
wherefore, if this maxim be admit- 
tel, it naturally follows, that the 
s pprech, as being a piece of 
fi» hed villaiay, deſerved, and ſtill 
de ferves, 3 general execration both 
by the Congrets anal the people. 
as the dome'tic tranquillity of a na- 
tion, depen4s greatly on the chaflity 
of what may properly be caued Na- 
TIONAL MANNERS, it is often better; 
to paſs ſome things over in filent dil. 
dain, than to make uſe of ſuch new 
methods of diflike, as might intro- 
duce the leaſt innovation, on that 
guardian of our peace and ſafety, 
And perhaps, it is chiefly owing to 
_ this prudent delicacy, that the —— 
Speech, hath before now, ſuffered a 


_ 


Yet 


public execution. The Speech, if it 


may be called one, is nothing better 


than a wilful audacious libel againft 
the truth; the common good, and the 


exiſtence of mankind ; and is a for- 


mal and pompous miethod of offering 
up human facrifices to the pride of 
tyrants. But this general maſſacre 


of mankind, is one of the privileges, 


and the certain conſequences of K—s; 
for as nature knows them mot, they 


know not her, and although they are 
beings of our own creating, they 
know not us, and are become the 
gods of their creators. The ſpeech 
hath one good quality, which is, 
that it is not calculated to deceive, 


/ 


neither can we, if we would, be de- 


_ ceived by it. Brutality and tyranny 


appear on the face of it. It leaves 
us at no loſs: And every line con- 
vinces, even in the moment of read- 
ing, that He who hunts the woods for 
prey, the naked and untutored Indian, 
is leſs a Savage than the — of 
B—. | 

Sir J—n D- 


e, the puta- 


tive father of a whining jeſuitical 


piece, fallaciouſly called, „Je Ad- 
drejs of the people of ENGLAND to the 
inhabitants of AMERICA,” hath, per- 
haps from a vain ſuppoſition, that the 
people here were to be frightened at the 
pomp and deſcription of a king, 
given, (though very unwiſely on his 
part) the real character of the preſent 
one: „But, ſays this writer, it 


you are inclined to pay compliments 


to an adminiſtration, which we do 
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not complain of,“ (meaning the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham's at the repeal of 
the Stamp Act) © it is very unfair 
in you to withhold them from that 
prince, by whoſe NOD ALONE they 
avere permitted to do any thing, this 
is toryiſm with a witneſs! Here is 
idolatry even without a maſk: And 
he who can calmly hear, and digeſt 
ſuch doctrine, hath forfeited his claim 
to rationality—an apoſtate from the 
order of manhood ; and ought to be 
conſidered—as one, who hath, not 
only given up the proper dignity of a 
man, but tunk himſelf beneath the 
rank of animals, and contemptibly 
crawl through the world like a worm. 

However, it matters very little 
now, what the — Of Em——— 


either ſays or does; he hath wickedly 


broken through every moral and hu- 
man obligation, trampled nature and 
_ conſcience beneath his feet; and by a 
ſteady and conſtitutional ſpirit of in- 
ſolence and cruelty, procured for him- 
ſelf an univerſal hatred. It is mow 
the intereſt of America to provide for 
herſelf. She hath already a large and 
young family, whom it is more her 
duty to take care of, than to be grant- 


ing away her property, to ſupport a 
power who is become a reproach to 


the names of men and chriltians— 
Le, whoſe office it is to watch over 
the morals of a nation, of whatſo- 
ever ſect or denomination ye are, 
as well as ye, who are more imme- 
diately the guardians of the public 
liberty, if ye with to preſerve your 
native country uncontaminated by 
European corruption, ye mult in ſe- 
cret wiſh a ſeparation—But leaving 
the moral part to private reflection, I 


mall chiefly confine my farther re- 


marks to the following heads. 
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Firſt, That it is the intereſt of 
America to be ſeparated from Britain. 

Secondly, Which is the eaſieſt and 
moſt practicable plan, RECONCIII- 
ATION or INDEPENDENCE ? with ſome 


r remarks. 


In ſupport of the firſt, I could, if | 


J judged it proper, produce the opi- 


nion of ſome of the ableſt and moſt 
experienced men on this continent; 


and whoſe fentiments, on that head, 


are not yet publicly known. It is in 
reality a ſelf- evident poſition: For 


no nation in a ſtate of foreign depen- 


dance, limited in its commerce, and 
cramped and fettered in its legiſlative 
powers, can ever arrive at any ma- 
terial eminence. America doth not 
yet know what opulence is; and al- 
though the progreſs which ſhe hath 
made ſtands unparalleled in the hiſ- 
tory of other nations, it is but child- 
hood, compared with what ſhe would 
be capable of arriving at, had ſhe, as 
ſhe ought to have, the legiſlative 
powers in her own hands. England 
is, at this time, proudly coveting 
what would do her no good, were ſhe 
to accompliſh it and the Continent 
heſitating on a matter, which will be 
her final ruin if neglected. It is the 
commerce and not the conqueſt of 
America, by which England is to be 
benefited, and that would in a great 
meaſure continue, were the countries 
as independant of each other as 


France and Spain; becauſe in many 
articles, neither can go to a better 


market. But it is the independance 


of this country on Britain or any 
other, which is now the main and 


only object worthy of contention, 


and which, like all other truths 
diſcovered by neceſſity, will appear 


clearer and ſtronger every day. 
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Firſt, Becauſe it will come to that 
one time or other. 

Secondly, Becauſe the * it is 
delayed the harder it will be to ac- 
complith. 

I have frequently e myſelf 


both in public and private companies, 


with filently remarking the ſpecious 


errors of thoſe who ſpeak without re- 


flecting. And among the many 
which I have heard, the following 
ſeems the moſt general, viz. that had 


this rupture happened forty or fifty 


years hence, inſtead of zo, the 
Continent would have been more able 
to have ſhaken off the dependance. 
To which I reply, that our military 
ability at this time, ariſes from the 
experience gained in the laſt war, 


and which in forty or fifty years 
time, would have been totally extinct. 


The Continent would not, by that 
time, have had a General, or even 
a military officer left; and we, or 
thoſe who may ſucceed us, would 


have been as ignorant of martial 
matters as the antient Indians: And 


this üngle polition, cloſely attend- 
ed to, will unanſwerably prove, that 
the preſent time is preferable to all 
others, The argument turns thus 


at the concluſton of the laſt war, we 
had experience, but wanted numbers; 
and forty or fifty years hence, we 


ſhould have numbers, without expe- 
rience; wherefore, the proper point 
of time, muit be ſome particular 
point between the two extremes, in 
which a ſufficiency of the former re- 
mains, and a proper increaſe of the 
latter is obtained: And that point of 
time is the preſent time. 

The reader will pardon this a. 
greſſian, as it does not properly come 
under the head I firſt ſet out with, 


WORKS. 


and to which I again return the fol. | 
lowing poſition, viz. 


Should affairs be patched up with 


Britain, and ſhe remain the governing 


and ſovereign power of America, 


(which as matters are now circum- 


ſtanced, is giving up the point en- 
tirely) we ſhall deprive ourſelves of 
the very means of ſinking the debt 
we have or may contract. The value 
of the back lands which ſome of the 
provinces are elandeſtinely deprived 


of, by the unjuſt extenſion of the 


limits of Canada, valued only at five 


pounds ſterling per hundred acres, 
amount to upwards of twenty-five 


millions, Pennſylvania currency; 


and the quit-rents at one penny 
ſterling per acre, to two millions 


yearly. | 
It is by the ſale of thoſe lands that 


the debt may be ſunk, without bur- 
then to any, and the quii-rent re- 
ſerved thereon, will always leſſen, 
and in time, wiik wholly ſupport the 
yearly expence of government. It 
matters not how long the debt is in 


paying, ſo that the lands when 


toldbe applied to the diſcharge of 
it, and tor the execution of which, 
the Congrels for the time being, 


will be the continental truſtees. 


I proceed now to the ſecond head, 
viz. Which is the ealcſt and molt 
practicable plan, RECONCILIATION 
or INDEPENDENCE? with ſome occa- 
onal remarks. 

He who takes nature for his adide 
is not eaſily beaten out of his argu- 
ment, and on that ground, I anſwer 
generally—That INDEPENDENCE being 
a SINGLE SIMPLE LINE, \contained 
within ourſelves; and reconciliation, 


a matter exceedingly perplexed and 
complicated, and in which, a treacher- 


COMMON SENSE, 


dus capricious court is to interfere, gives 
the anſwer without a doubt. 

The preſent ſtate of America is 
truly alarming to every man who is 
capable of reflexion. Without law, 
without government, without any 
other mode of power than what is 
founded on, and granted by courteſy. 
Held together by. an unexampled con- 
currence of ſentiment, which is ne- 
vertheleſs ſubject to change, and 
which every ſecret enemy is endea- 
vouring to diſſolve. Our preſent 
condition, is, Legiſlation without 
law; wiſdom without a plan; a con- 
ſtitution without a name; and, what 
is ſtrangely aſtoniſhing, perfect In- 
dependence contending for Depend- 
ence. The inftance is without a pre- 
cedent ; the caſe never exiſted before; 
and who can tell what may be the 
event? The property of no man is 


will be practicable. 


in two others, is an evidence that DE "MM 
there are men who want either judg- . 


tecure in the preſent unbraced ſyſtem 


of things. The mind of the multi- 
| tude is left at random, and ſeeing no 
fixed obje& before them, they purſue 
tach as fancy or opinion ſtarts, No- 
thing is criminal; there is no ſuch 
thing as treaſon; wherefore, every 
one thinks himſelt at liberty to act 
as he pleaſes. The Tories dared not 
to have aſſembled offenſively, had 
they known that their lives, by that 
act were forfeited to the laws of the 
ſtate. A line of diſtinction ſhould 
be drawn, between Engliſh ſoldiers 
taken in battle, and inhabi- 
tants of America taken in arms. 
The firſt are priſoners, but the latter 
traitors, 
the other his head. 

Notwithſtanding our wiſdom, there 
is a viüble feebleneſs in ſome of our 
proceedings which gives encourage- 
ment to difſentions. The Continen- 


tal belt is too looſely buckled. And 


the power of Britain to comply with, 
The one forfeits his liberty» 
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if ſomething 1s not Fug in time, it 
will be too late to do any thing, and 
we ſhall fall into a flate, in which, 
neither reconciliation nor independence 
The — and 
his worthleſs adherents are got at 
their old game of dividing the Con- 
tinent, and there are not wanting 
among us, Printers, who will be buſy 
in ſpreading ſpecious falſehoods. The a 
artful and hypocritical letter which | 1 
appeared a few months ago in two of | / 
the New-York papers, and likewiſe | [ 


ment or honeſty. _ * 
It is eaſy getting into holes and 

corners and talking of reconciliation: 

But do ſuch men ſeriouſly conſider, 

how difficult the taſk is, and how | 

dangerous it may prove, ſhould the 

Continent divide thereon. Do they 

take witkin their view, all the various 

orders of men whoſe fituation and 

circumſtances, as well as their own, 

are to be conſidered therein. Do 

they put themſelves in the place of 

the ſufferer whoſe all is already gone, 

and of the ſoldier, who hath quitted | 

all for the defence of his country. If | 

their ill-judged moderation be ſuited | 

to their own private ſituations only, — 

regardleſs of others, the event will 4 

convince them, that * they are reck- 

oning without their Hoſt.” 

Put us, fays fome, on the footing 

we were on in fixty-three : To which 

I anſwer, the requeſt is not zow in 


£ 
8 


neither will ſhe propoſe it; but if 
it were, and even ſhould be granted, 
I aſk, as a reafonable queſtion, By 
what means is ſuch a corrupt and 
faithleſs court to be kept to its en- | ' 
gagements ? Another parliament, nay, = 
even the preſent, may hereafter re- | 
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peal the obligation, on the pretence 


of its being violently obtained, or 
| unwiſely granted; and in that taſe, 


Where is our redreſs ?—No going to 


law with nations; cannon are the 


-barriſters of crowns; and the ſword, 


not of juſtice, but of war, decides 
the ſuit. To be on the footing of 
fixty-three, it is not ſufficient, that 


the laws only be put on the ſame 
Kate, but, that our circumſtances, 
likewiſe, be put on the ſame ſtate; 


our burnt and deſtroyed towns re- 
paired or built up, our private loſſes 
made goed, eur public debts (con- 
tracted for defence) diſcharged ; 
otherwiſe we ſhall be millions worſe 
than we were at that enviable period. 


Such a requeſt had it been complied 


with a year ago, would have won the 


heart and ſoul of the Continent—but 
now it is too late, The ä 13 


paſſed.” 


Beſides the taking up arms, merely 
to enforce the repeal of a pecuniary 
law, ſeems as unwarrantable by the 
Givine law, and as repugnant to 
kuman feelings, as the taking up 
arms to enforce obedience thereto. 
The obje&, on either ſide, doth not 
juftify the ways and means; for the 
tives of men.are too valuable to be 
calt away on ſuch trifles. It is the 
violence which is done and threatened 
to our perſons; the deſtruction of 


our property by an armed force; the 


inveſion of our country by fire and 
(word, which conſcientioufly qualifies 
the uſe of arms: And the inſtant, in 
which ſuch a mode of defence became 
neceſſary, all ſubjection to Britain 


ought to have ceaſed; and the inde- 
pendency of America ſhould have 


been conſidered, as dating its æra 
from, and publiſhed by, the firſt muſ- 
get that was fired againſt her, This 


-ed hints. 
there are three different ways by 
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line is a line of conſiſtency ; neither 


drawn by caprice, nor extended by 
ambition; but produced by a chain 
of events, of which the colonies were 


not the peu 


I ſhall conclude theſe remarks, with 
the following timely and well intend- 
We ought to reflect, that 


which an independency may hereafter 
be effected; and that one of thoſe 
three, will one day or other, be the 
fate of America, viz. By the legal 
voice of the people in Congreſs ; by 
a military power; or by a mob: It 
may not always happen that our ſol- 
diers are citizens, and the multitude 
a body of reaſonable men; virtue, as 
I have already remarked, is not he- 
reditary, neither is it perpetual, 
Should an independency be brought 
about by the firſt of thoſe means, we 
have every opportunity and every en- 
couragement before us, to form the 
nobleſt, pureſt conſtitution on the 


face of the earth. We have it in 


our power to begin the world over 
again. A ſituation, ſimilar to the 
preſent, hath not happened fince the 
days of Noah until now. The birth- 


day of a new world is at hand, and 


a race of men perhaps as numerous 
as all Europe contains, are to receiv? 
their portion of freedom from the 
event of a few months. The Re- 
flexion is awful—and in this point ot 
view, How trifliag, how ridiculous, 


do the little; paltry eavellings, of 2 
few weak or intereſted men appcar, 


when weighed againſt the buſineſs 0: 
a world. 

Should we negle& the preſent fa- 
vourable and inviting period, and an 
independence be hereafter effected by 
any other means, we muſt charge the 
conſequence to ourſelves, or to thoſe 
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rather, whoſe narrow and prejudiced 
ſouls, are habitually oppoſing the 
meaſure, without either inquiring or. 


reflecting. There are reaſons to be 
given in ſupport of Independence, 
which men ſhould rather privately 
think of, than be publicly told of. 
We ought not now to be debating 
whether we ſhall be independent or 
not, but anxious to accompliſh it on 


a firm, ſecure, and honorable baſis, 


and uneaſy rather that it is not yet 
began upon. Every day convinces us 
of its neceffity. Even the Tories 


(if ſuck beings yet remain among us) 


ſhould, of all men, be the moſt ſo- 
licitous to promote it; for, as the 


appointment of committees at firſt, 


protected them from popular rage, 
io, a wiſe and well eſtabliſhed form 


of government, will be the only cer- 


tain means of continuing it ſecurely 
to them. Wherefore, if they have 
not virtue enough to be Wulcs, 
they ought to have prudence enough 


to wiſh for Independence. | 


In ſhort, Independence is the only 
BOND that can tie and keep us toge- 
ther. We ſhall then ſee our ob- 
ject, and our ears will be legally ſhut 
againſt the ſchemes of an intriguing, 
as well as a cruel enemy. We ſhall 
then too, be on a proper footing, to 
treat with Britain ; for there is reaſon 
to conclude, that 'the pride of that 
court, will be leſs hurt by treating 
with the American ftates for terms of 
peace, than with thoſe, whom ſhe de- 


nominates, „ rebellious ſubje&s,” 


COMMON SENSE. 


for terms of accommodation. It is 
our delaying it that encourages her 
to hope for conqueſt, and our back » 
wardneſs tends only to prolong the 


war. As we have, without an7 


good effect therefrom, withheld our 
trade to obtain redreſs of our griev- 
ances, let us row try the alternatives 


by independently redreſſing them our- 
&lves, and then offering to open the 


trade. The mercantile and reaſon- 
able part of England will be ſtill 
with us; becauſe, peace with trade, 
is preferable to war without it. And 
if this offer be not accepted, other 
courts may be applied to. 


On thele grounds I reſt the matter. 


And as no offer hath yet been made 


to refute the doctrine contained in 
the former editions of this pamphlet, 


it is a negative proof, that either the 
doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that 


the party in favour of it are too nu- 
merous to be oppoſed. WHERE- 


FORE, inſtead of gazing at each 


other with ſuſpicious or doubtful cu- 
riofity, let each of us, hold out to 
his neighbour the hearty hand of 
friendſhip, and unite in drawing a 


line, which, like an act of oblivion, 
ſhall bury in forgetfulneſs every for- 
Let the names of 


mer diſſention. 
Whig and Tory be extinct : and let 


none other be heard among us, than 


thoſe of @ good citizen, an open and 
reſolute friend, and a virtuous ſupporter 
of the RIGHTS of MANKIND and of 
the FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF AMERICA, 
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To the senses of the Religious Soctety of the People called Quakers, of 


to fo many of them as were concerned in publiſhing a late piece, entitled 

« The AncienT TESTIMONY and PRINCIPLES of the People called 
* QuaKeRs renewed, with reſpe& to the KinG and GOVERNMENT, and 
touching the COMMOTIONS now prevailing in theſe and other parts of 
J Ausarea, r to the PEOPLE IN aan 


1 this, is one of 
thoſe few, who never diſhonors reli- 
gion either by ridiculing, or cavelling 
at any denomination whatſoever. To 


God, and not to man, are all men 


_ accountable on the ſcore of religion. 
Wherefore, this epiſtle is not ſo pro- 


perly addreſſed to you as a religious, 
but as a political body, dabbling in 


matters, which the profeſſed Quietude 
of your Principles inſtruct you not 


to meddle with. 


As you have, without A proper au- ; 
thority for ſo doing, put yourſelves 
in the place of the whole body of the 


Quakers, ſo, the writer of this, in 
order to be on an equal rank with 
your ſelves, is under the neceſſity, of 
putting himſelf in the place of all 
thoſe who approve the very writings 
and principles, againſt which your 
teſtimony is directed : And he hath 


* choſen their ſingular fituation, in 
order that you might diſcover in him, 
that preſumption of character which 


you cannot ſee in yourſelves. For 
neither he nor you have any claim or 


title to Political Repreſentation. 


When men have departed from the 
right ways it is no wonder that they. 
fumble and fall. And it is evident 
ſrom the manner in which ye have 
managed your teſtimony, that poli- 
tics, (as a religious body of men) is 
not your proper Walk; for however 
well adapted it might appear to you, 
it is, nevertheleſs, a jumble of good 


and bad put unwiſely together, and 
the concluſion drawn A: both 


unnatural and unjuſt. | 
The two firſt pages, (and the whole 
doth not make four) we give you 


credit for, and expect the ſame civi- 
lity from you, becaule the love and 


defire of peace is not confined to 


Quakeriſm, it is the natural, as well 


as the religious wiſh of all denomina- 


tions of men. And on this ground, 
as men labouring to eſtabliſh an In- 
dependent Conftitution of our own, 
do we exceed all others in our hope, 


end, and aim. Our plan is peace for 
ever. We are tired of contention 
with Britain, and can ſee no real end 


to it but in a final ſeparation. We 


act conſiſtently, becauſe for the ſake 


of introducing an endleſs and unin- 


terrupted peace, do we bear the evils 
and burthens of the preſent day. 


We are endeavouring, and will ſtea- 


dily continve to endeavour, to ſepa- 


rate and diſſolve a connexion which 


hath already filled our land with 


blood; and which, while the name of 


it remains, will be the fatal cauſe of 
future miſchiefs to both countries. 

We fight neither for revenge nor 
conqueſt ; | 


neath the ſhade of our own vines are 
we attacked; in our own houſes, and 


ravaging the globe for oe Be- 


on our own lands, is the violence 


*. 


neither from pride nor 
paſſion; we are not inſulting the 
world with our fleets and armies, nor 


0 . WILL F ; * — 


committed againſt us. We view our 
enemies in the characters of High- 
waymen and Houſebreakers, and hav- 
ing no defence for ourſelves in the 
civil law, are obliged to puniſh them 
by the military one, and apply the 
ſword, in the very caſe, where you 
have before now, applied the halter. 
-Perhaps we feel for the ruined 
and inſulted ſufferers in all and every 
part of the continent, with a degree 
of tenderneſs. which hath not yet 
made its way into ſome of your 
boſoms. But be ye ſure that ye miſ- 
take not the cauſe and ( ground of 
your Teſtimony. Call not coldneſs 
of ſoul, religion; nor put the Bigat 
in the place of the Chriſtian, 

O ye partial miniſters of your own 
acknowledged principles. If the 
bearing arms be ſinful, the firſt going 
to war muſt be more ſo, by all the 
difference between wilful attack and 
unavoidable defence. Wherefore if 
ye really preach from conſcience, and 


mean not to make a political hobby 


horſe of your religion, convince the 
world thereof, by proclaiming your- 
doctrine to our enemies, for they like- 
viſe bear ARMS. Give us proof of 
your fincerity by publiſhing it at St, 
James's, to the commanders in chief 
at Boſton, to the Admirals and Cap- 
tains who are piratically ravaging our 
_— and to all the murdering mil- 


COMMON 


» 


creants who are acting in authority, 


S ENS E. 


under HIM whom ye profeſs to ſerve. 


Had ye the honeft ſoul of * Barclay 
ye would preach repentance to * 
king; Le would tell the Royal 
his ſins, and warn bim of eternal 
ruin. Ve would not ſpend your par- 


tial invectives againk the injured and 


the inſulted only, but like faithful 
miniſters, would cry aloud and /pare 
none. Say not that ye are pes ſegut ed, 
neither endeavour to make vs the au- 


thors of that reproach, which, ye are 


bringing upon yourſelves; for we 
teſtify unto all men, that we do not 
complain againſt you becauſe ye are 


| Nuakers, but becauſe ye 0 o 
be and are NOT Quakers, 


Alas it ſeems. by the particular 
tendency of ſome part of your teſti- 
mony, and other parts of your con- 
duct, as if all ſin was reduced to, 
and comprehended in the ad of bear- 
ing arms, and that by the people only. 
Ye appear to us, to have miſtaken 
party for conſcience ; becauſe the ge- 
neral tenor of your actions wants 
uniformity; and it is exceedingly. 
difficult to us to give credit to many 
of your pretended ſcruples 3 ; becauſe 
we ſee them made by the ſame men, 
who, in the very inſtant that they 
are exclaiming againit the mammon 
of this world, are nevertheleſs, hunt. 
ing after it with a * as 1 as 


* 40 Theu W lad f 8 4 ad ver ſity; thou FT what it is to be baniſhed 
* thy native country, ie be over-rul:d as well a to rule, and ſet upon the throne ;, and 


« 


1 2 oppreſſed thou haf! rea! *n to know how hateful the oppreſſor ir bath to God and 
F after all theſe warnings and advertiſements, thou daft not turn unte the Lord | 
= all thy heart, but forget him obo remembered thee in thy diſtreſs, and give up 


* thyſelf to folloep lift and vanity, ſurely great will be thy condemnation. — Againſt which 


10 


* ſnare, as well as the temptation of thoſe who may or do feed thee, and prompt thee to 
evil, the moſt excellent and prevalent remedy will be, to apply thyſelf to that light of 


"* Chrift eohich ſpineth in thy conſcience and which neither can, nor will — thee, nor 


| es \Juffer thee to be at eaſe in toy fins, mY 


Barclay's Addreſs to Charles II. 


Death. 
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Time, and an appetite as keen as 


The quotation which ye hive made 


from Proverbs, in the third page of 


your teſtimony, that, 4* when a man's 
ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him;“ 


is very unwiſely choſen on your part; 


becauſe it amounts to a proof, that 
the king's ways (whom ye are fo 
deſirous of ſupporting) do of pleaſe 


the Lord, otherwiſe, his reien would 
be in peace. 


I now proceed to the latter part of 


pour teſtimony, and that, for which 


all the foregoing ſeems only an intro- 


duction, viz. 
© It hath ever been our judgment 


& and principle, ſince we were called 
« to profeſs the light of Chriſt Jeſus, 
© manifeſted in our conſciences unto 
ce this day, that the ſetting up and 


putting down kings and govern- 


« ments, is God's. peculiar preroga- 
« tive; for cauſes beſt known to 
© himſelf: And that it is not our 
© buſineſs to have any hand or con- 


 * trivance therein; nor to be buſy 


«© bodies above our ſtation, much 
«« lets to plot and contrive the ruin, 
e or overturn any of them, but to 


«« pray for the king, and ſafety of 
c our nation, and good of all men: 


«© That we may live a peaceable 


e and quiet life, in all goodlineſs 


« and honeſty; under the govern- 
« ment which God is pleaſed to ſet 


,t us.” —If theſe are really 


your principles why do ye not abide 


by them? Why do ye not leave that, 


which ye call God's Work, to be ma- 
naged by himſeif? Theſe very prin- 
ciples inſtruct you to wait with patþ- 
ence and humility, for the event 05 
all public meaſures, and to receive 
that event as the divine will towards 


WORES. 


you. Wherefore, what occafion is 


there for your political teſtimony if 
you fully believe what it contains? 


And the very publiſhing it proves» 
that either, ye do not believe what ye 
profeſs or have not virtue enough to 
practiſe what ye believe. 


The principles of Quakeriſm his 


a direct tendency to make a man the 
quiet and inoffenſive ſubje& of any, 
and every. government which is ſet 
over him. And if the ſetting up 
and putting. down of kings and go- 
vernments is God's peculiar preroga- 
tive, he moſt certainly will not be 


robbed thereof by. us ; wherefore, 


the principle itſelf leads you to ap- 
prove of every thing, which ever 
happened, or may happen to kings as 
being his work. OLIVER CROM- 
WELL thanks you.—CHARLES, then, 


died not by the hands of man; and 


ſhould the preſent Proud Imitator of 
him come to the ſame untimely end, 
the writers and publiſhers of the tel- 
timony, are bound by the do&rine it 
contains, to applaud the fact. Kings 
are not taken away by miracles, nei- 
ther are changes in governments 
brought about by any other means 
than ſuch as are common and human; 
and ſuch as we are now uſing. Even 
the diſperſing of the Jews, though 
foretold by our Saviour, was effected 
by arms. Wherefore, as ye refuſe 
to be the means on one ſide, ye ought 
not to be meddlers on the other; 
but to wait the iſſue in filence ; and 
unleſs you can produce divine aatho- 
rity, to prove, that the Almighty 
who hath created and placed this new 
world, at the greateſt diſtance it 
could poſſibly ſtand, eaſt and welt, 
from every part of the old, doth, ne- 
vertheleſs, diſapprove of its being 
independent of the corrupt and aban- 
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doned court of B—=n ; unleſs, I ſay, 


ye can ſhow this, how can ye, on 
the ground of your pi inciples, juſtify 
the exciting and ſtirring up the peo- 
ple © firmly to unite in the abfer- 


&« rence of all ſuch avritingt, and 


meaſures, as evince a defire and de- 
© ſign to break off the Kappy con- 
“ nexion . we have hitherto enjoyed, 


«c 


« with the kingdom of Great-Bri- 


ce tain, and our juſt and neceſſary 
& ſubordination to the king, and 
«© thoſe who are lawfully placed in 
« authority under him.” What a 
ſlap in the face is here! the men, 
who, in the very paragraph before, 
have quietly and paſſiyęly reſigned up 
the ordering, 1 diſpoſal of 
kings and governments, into the 
hands of God, are now recalling 
their principles, and putting in for a 
ſhare of the buſineſs. Is it poſſible, 
that the concluſion, which is here 
juſtly quoted, can any ways follow 
from the doctrine laid down? The 
inconſiſtency is too glaring not to be 
ſeen; the abſurdity too great not to be 
laughed at; and ſuch as could only 


have been made by thoſe, whoſe un- 


derſtandings were darkened by the 


narrow and crabby ſpirit of a deſpair 


ing political party ; for ye are not to 
be conſidered as the whole body of the 
Quakers, but only as a factional and 
fractional part thereof. 

Here ends the examination of your 
teſtimony 3 (which I call upon no 
man to abhor, as ye have done, but 
only to read and' judge of fairly) to 
which I ſubjoin the following remark ; 
* That the ſetting up and putting 
down of kings,“ muſt certainly 


mean, the making him a king, who 
is yet not ſo, and the making him no 
king who is already one. And pray 


what hath this to do in the preſent 
caſe? We neither mean to ſet up nor 


to put down, neither to make nor to 
urmake, but to have nothing to do 
with them. Wherefore your teſti- 


mony in whatever light it is viewed 
ſerves only to diſhonour your judg- 
ment, and for many other reaſons 


had better have been let alone than 


publiſhed. 

Firſt. Becauſe it tends to the de- 
creaſe and reproach of all religion 
whatever, and is of the utmoſt dan- 


ger to ſociety, to make it a party in 


Kannen diſputes. 
Secondly. Becauſe it enkibite a 


body of men, numbers of whom diſ- 
ay ow the publiſhing political teſtimo- 


nies, as being concerned therein and 
approvers thereof. | | 


\ Thirdly. Becauſe it hath a tenden- 
cy to unds that continental harmony | 


and friendſhip which yourſelves by 
your late liberal and charitable dona- 
tions hath lent a hand to eſtabliſh ; 
and the preſervation of which, is of 
the utmoſt conſequence to us all. 

And here without anger or reſen - 
ment I bid you farewell. Sincerely 
wiſhing, that as men and chriſtians, 
ye may always fully and uni nterrupt- 


edly enjoy every civil and religious 


right; and be, in your turn, the 


means of ſecuring it to others; but 


that the example which ye have un- 
wiſely ſet, of mingling religion with 
politics, may be diſavowed and repro- 
bated by every inbabitant 4 AME- 
RICA. 


eee 


A LONDON tranlaties 1 an original work in French, by the 
Abbe Raynal, which treats of the Revolution of North-America, 
having been re- printed in Philadelphia and other parts of the conti- 
nent, and as the diſtance at which the Abbe is placed from the Ame- 
rican theatre of war and politics, has occaſioned him to miſtake ſe- 
veral facts, or, miſconceive the cauſes or principles by which they 
were produced; the following tract, therefore, is publiſhed with a 
view to rectify them, and prevent even accidental errors ann 
with hiſtory, under the ſanction of time and ſilence. 

The editor of the London edition has entitled it,“ 7, 7 Revols- 
&« tion of America, by the ABBt RarnaL,” and the American 
printers have followed the example. But I have underſtood, and 1 
believe my information juſt, that the piece, which 1s more properly 
reflections on the revolution, was unfairly purloined from the printer 
which the Abbe employed, or from the manuſcript copy, and is only 
part of a larger work then in the preſs, or preparing for it. The 
| perſon who procured it appears to have been an Engliſhman, and 
though in an advertiſement prefixed to the London edition, he has 
endeavoured to gloſs over the embezzlement with profeſſions of pa- 
triotiſm, and to ſoften it with high encomiums on the author, yet 
the action, in any view, in lan it can be placed, is illiberal and 
| unpardonable. | | 

In the courſe of his travels,” en he, © the tranſlator happily 
“ ſucceeded in obtaining a copy of this exquiſite little piece, which 
has not yet made its appearance from any preſs. He publiſhes a 

& French edition, in favour of thoſe who will feel its eloquent reaſoning 

more forcibly in its native language, at the ſame time with the fol- 

" lowing tranſlation of it; in which he has been deſirous, perhaps 

„in vain, that all the warmth, the grace, the ſtrength, the dignity 
of the original, ſhould not be loſt. And he flatters himſelf, that 

& the indulgence of the illuſtrious hiſtorian will not be wanting to a 
man, who, of his own motion, has taken the hberty to give this 
* compoſition to the public, only from a ſtrong perſuaſion, that its 
+ momentous argument will be nſeful, in a critical conjuncture, to 
that country which he loves with an ardour, that can be exceeded 
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© only by the ww flame, which burns in the boſom of the bi. 

— lanthropic author, for the freedom and — of all the coun- 

«« tries upon earth.“ 
This plauſibility of ſetting off a Agen ai may paſs 


for patriotiſm and ſound principles with thoſe who do not enter into 
its demerits, and whoſe intereſt is not injured nor their happineſs af. 


fected thereby. But it is more than probable, notwithſtanding the 
declarations it contains, that the copy was obtained for the ſake of 


| profiting by the ſale of a new and popular work, and that the pro- 


feſſions are but a garb to the fraud. 
It may with propriety be remarked, that in all countries where 


| literature i is protected, and it never can flouriſh where it is not, the 
works of an author are his legal property ; and to treat letters in any 
other light than this, is to baniſh them from the country or ſtrangle 
them in the birth.- 


The embezzlement from the Abbe Raynal, 
was, it is true, committed by one country upon another, and there- 
fore ſhews no defect in the laws of either. But it is nevertheleſs a 

breach of civil manners and literary juſtice; neither can it be any 
apology, that becanſe the countries are at war, literature mall be en- 


titled to depredation. * . 1 
But the foreſtalling the Abbe's aki by London adds 


both in French and Engliſh, and theteby not only defrauding him 


and throwing an expenſive publication on his hands by anticipating 
the ſale, are only the ſmaller injuries which ſach conduct may occa- 


ſion. A man's opinions, whether written or in thought, are his own 


until he pleaſes to publiſh them himſelf; and it is adding cruelty to 


injuſtice, to make him the author of what future refle&ion, or better 
information might occaſion him to ſuppreſs or amend. There are 
declarations and ſentiments in the Abbe's piece, which, for my own 
part, I dia not expect to find, and ſuch as himſelf, on a reviſal, 
might have ſeen occafion to change; but the anticipated piracy ef- 


fectually prevented him the . and procipngted him into 


* The ſtate of literature in Ameiies muſt one day become a ſubje& of legiſlative 
conſideration. Hitherto it hath been a diſintereſted volunteer in the ſervice of the re- 
volution, and no man thought of profits ; but when peace ſhall give time and oppor- 

tunity for ſtudy, the country will deprive itſelf of the honout and ſervice of letters 
and the nate icience, unleſs ſufficient laws are made to prevent depre- 
6ations on literary property.—lt is well worth remarking, that Ruſſia, who but a 
tw years ago, was ſcarcely known in Europe, owes a large ſhare of her preſent great- 
ns to the cloſe attention ſhe has paid, and the wiſe eacouragement ſhe has given, to 


very branch of ſcience and learning; and we have almoſt the ſane — in — 
in the reig n of Lewis XIV. 
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difficulties, which, had it not been for ſuch ungenerous fraud, might 
not have happened. 


This mode of making an author appear before his time, will ap- 


pear ſtill more ungenerous, when we conſider how exceedingly few 


men there are in any country, who can at once, and without the aid 


of reflection and reviſal, combine warm paſſions with a coo! temper, 


and the full expanſion of imagination with the natural and neceſſary | 


gravity of judgment, ſo as to be rightly balanced within themſelves, 
and to make a reader feel, fancy, and underſtand juſtly at the ſame 
time. To call three powers of the mind into action at once, in a 
manner that neither ſhall interrupt, and that each all aid and — 
rate the other, is a talent very rarely poſſeſſed. | 

It often happens that the weight of an argument is loſt by the wir 
of ſetting it off; or the judgment diſordered by an intemperate irri- 
tation of the paſſions: yet a certain degree of animation muſt be felt 
by the writer, and raiſed in the reader, in order to intereſt the atten- 
tion; and a ſufficient ſcope given to the imagination, to enable it to 
create in the mind a fight of the perſons, characters and circum- 


ſtances of the ſubject; for without theſe the judgment will feel little 
or no excitement to office, and its determinations will be cold, ſlug- 


giſh, and imperfect. But if either or both of the two former are 


raiſed too bigh, or heated too much, the judgment will be joſtled 


from its ſeat, and the whole matter, however important in itſelf, will 
diminiſh into a pantomime of the mind, in which we create images 
that promote no other purpoſe than amuſement. 

The Abbe's writings bear evident marks of that extenſion and ra- 


pid neſs of thinking, and quickneſs of ſenſation which of all others 


require reviſal, and the more particularly ſo, when applied to the 


living characters of nations or individuals in a ſtate of war. The 


leaſt miſinformation or miſconception leads to ſome wrong concluſion, 
and an error believed becomes the progenitor of others. — And as the 
Abbe has ſuffered ſome inconveniencies in France, by miſtating certain 


cir:umſtances of the war, and the characters of the parties therein, it 
becomes ſome apology for him, that thoſe errors were precipitated. 


into the world by the avarice of an vngenerous ney; 
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ADDRESSED TO THE 


ABBE RAYNAL, 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF 


NORT H-A 


To an author of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
reputation as the Abbe Raynal, it 
might very well become me to apo- 
logize for the preſent undertaking; 
but as to be right is the firſt wiſh of 
philoſophy, and the firſt principle of 
hiſtory, he will, I preſume, accept 
from me a declaration of my motives, 
which are thoſe of doing juſtice, in 
preference to any complimental apo- 
logy, I might otherwiſe make.—The 
Abbe, in the courſe of his work, 
has, in ſome inſtances, extolled with- 
out a reaſon, and wounded without 
a cauſe. He has given fame where it 
was not deſerved, and withheld it 
where it was juftly due; and appears 
to be fo frequently in and out of 
temper with his fubjets and parties, 
that few or none 'of them are deci- 
tively and uniformly marked, 

It is yet too ſoon to write the hiſ- 
tory of the revolution, and whoever 
attempts it precipitately, will una- 
voidably miſtake characters and cir- 


cumſtances, and involve himſelf in 
error and difficulty. Things like men 
are ſeldom underftood rightly at firſt 
ſight. * But the Abbe is wrong even 
in the foundation of his work ; that 
is, he has miſconceived and miſtated 
the cauſes which produced the rup- 
ture between England and her then 
colonies, and which led on, ſtep by 


ſtep, unſtudied and uncontrived > 


the part of America, to a revolution 


which has engaged the attention, and 


affected the intereſt, of Europe. 


To prove this, I ſhall bring for- 


ward a paſſage, which, though placed 
towards the latter part of the Abbe's 


work, is more intimately connected 


with the beginning; and in which, 
ſpeaking of the original cauſe of the 
diſpute, he declares himſelf in the 
following manner— 


% None,” ſays he, “ of thoſe RA 


« oetic caufes, which have produced 
ce ſo many revolutions upon the globe, 


„ exiſted in North-America. Nei- 


PAPNE's 


ther religion nor laws had there 
been outraged. "The blood of 
* martyrs or patriots had not there 
ſtreamed from ſcaffolds. Mo- 
rals had not there been inſulted. 
Manners, cuſtoms, hibits, no ob- 


je& dear to nations, had there been 


the ſport of ridicule. Arb:crary 
power had not there torn any in- 
habitant from the arms of his fa- 
mily and his friends, to drag him 
to a dreary dungeon. Public order 
had not been there inverted. The 


principles of adminiſtration had 


not been changed there; and the 


maxims of government had there 


always remained the ſame. The 
whole queſtion ns reduced to the 
knowing whether the mother coun- 


try had, or had not, a right to lay, | 


directly or indirectly, a a flight tax 

upon the colonies.” 

On this extraordinary paſſage, it 
may wot be improper, in general 
terms, to remark, that none can feel 


like thoſe who £etfer z and that for a 


man to be a competent judge of the 
provocative, or, as the Abbe ſtiles 
them, the energetic cauſes of the re- 
volution, he muſt have reſided in 
America. 

The Abbe in faying that the ſeve- 
ra) particulars he has enumerated, did 
not exiſt in America, and neglecting 
to point out the particuiar period, in 
which he means they did not exiſt, 
reduces thereby his declaration to a 
nullity, by taking away all — 
from the paſſage. 

They did not exiſt in 60 and 


they all exiſted before 1776 ; conſe- 


quently as there was a time when 
they did not, and another when they 


did exiſt, the time when conſtitutes 


the eſſence of the fact, and not to 
give it, is to withhold the only evi- 


years be 
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dence, which proves the declaration 
right or wrong, and on which it muſt 
ſtand or fall. But the declaration, 
as it now appears, unaccompanied by 
time, has an effe& in holding out to 
the world, that there/ was no real 
cauſe for the revolution, becauſe it 
denies the exiſtenge of all thoſe 
cauſes, which are fuppoſed to be juſ- 
tifiable, and which the Abbe ſtiles 
energetic. | 

I confeſs myſelf exceedingly at a 
loſs to find out the time to which the 
Abbe alludes; becauſe, in another 
part of the work, in ſpeaking of the 
ftamp act, which was paſſed in 1764, 


he ſtiles it“ An ꝝſurpalion of the 


Americans mot precious and ſacred 
rights.” Conſequently he here admits 
the moſt energetic of all cauſes, that 
is, an wſurpation of their moſt precious 
aud ſacred rights, to have exiſted in 
America twelve years before the de- 
claration 2 independence, and ten 
e the breaking out of hoſ- 
tilities. ; time, therefore, in 
which the paragraph is true, muſt be 
antecedent to the ſtamp act, but as 
at that time there was no revolution 
nor any idea of one, it conſequently 
applies without a meaning ; and as 
it cannot, on the Abbe's own prin- 


ciple, be applied to any time after 


it 1s therefore a wan- 


every thing. 

The ſtamp act, it is frue, was re- 
pealed in two years after it was paſſed, 
but it was immediately followed by 
one of infinitely more miſchievous 
magnitude, I mean the declaratory 
act, which aſſerted the right, as it 
was ſtiled, of the Britiſh Parliament, 
« tg bind America in all caſes _— 
faever," * 


ANSWER To THE ABBE RAYNAL. 


If then the ſtamp act was en uſur- 
pation of the Americans moſt precious 
and facred rights, the declaratory act 
left them no right at all; and con- 


tained the full grown ſeeds of the. 


moſt deſpotic government ever exer- 
ciſed in the world. 
not only in the loweſt, but in the 
baſeſt ſtate of vaſſalage; becauſe it de- 
manded an unconditional ſubmiſſion 
in every thing, or as the act expreſſes 
it, in all caſes whatſoever: And what 
renders this act the more offen- 
five, is, that it appears to have been 
paſſed as an act of mercy; truly then 
it may be ſaid, that the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel. | 
All the original charters from the 
Crown of England, under the faith 
of which, the adventurers from the 
old world ſettled in the new, were by 
this a& diſplaced from their founda- 
tions; becauſe, contrary to the na- 
ture of them, which was that of a 


compact, they were now made ſub- | 


je& to repeal or alteration at the mere 
will of one party only. The whole 
condition of America was thus put 
into the hands of the Parliament or 
the Miniſtry, without leaving to her 
the leaſt right in any caſe whatſo- 
ever, | | 


There is no deſpotiſin to which 
this iniquitous law did not extend; 
and though it might have been con- 
venient in the execution of it, to 
have conſulted manners and habits, 


the principle of the act made all ty- 


ranny legal. It ſtopt no where. It 
went to every thing. It took in with 
it the whole life of a man, or, if I may 
to expreſs it, an eternity of circum- 
ſtances. It is the nature of law to re- 
quire obedience, but this demanded ſer- 
vitude ; and the condition of an Ame- 
rican, under the operation of it, was 


It placed America 
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not that of a ſubje&but a vaſſal. y- 
ranny has often been eftabliſhed without 
law, and ſometimes agaisſt it, but the 


| hiſtory of mankind does not produce 


another inſtance, in which it has been 
eſtabliſhed by Jaw. It is an audacious 
outrage upon civil government, and 
cannot be too much expoſed, in order 
to be ſufficiently deteſted. 

Neither could it be ſaid after this, 
that the legiſlature of that country 
any longer made laws for this, but 
that it gave out commands; for 
wherein differed an act of Parliament 
conſtructed on this principle, and 


operating in this manner, over an 


unrepreſented people, from the orders 


of a military eſtabliſhment ? 


The Parliament of England, with 
reſpe&t to America, was not ſepten- 
nial but perpetual. It appeared to 


the latter a body always in being. 


Its election or its expiration were to 
trer the ſame as if its members ſuc- 
ceeded by inheritance, or went out 
by death, or lived for ever, or were 
appointed to it as a matter of office, 
Therefore, for the people of England 
to have any juſt conception of the 
mind of America, reſpecting this ex- 
traordinary act, they muſt ſuppoſe 
all election and expiration in that 
country to ceaſe for ever, and the 
preſent Parliament, its heirs, &c. to 
be perpetual. In this cate, I ak, 
what would the moit clamorous of 
them think, were an act to be paſſed, 
declaring the right of juct a Parlia- 
ment to bind tem in all caſes what- 


ſoever? For this word whatſoever 


would go as effectually to their Magza 
Charta, Bill of Rights, Trial by Fu- 
ries, &c. as it went to the charters 
and forms of governnent in America. 

I am perſuaded, that the Gentle- 
man to whom I addreſs theſe remarks, 
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will not, ahi the paſſing this act, 
ſay, « That the principles of admi- 
« niftration had not been changed in 
«© America, and that the maxims of 
« government had there been aways 
cc the ſame.” For here is, in prin- 
ciple, a total overthrow of the whole; 
and not a ſubverſion only, but an 
annihilation of the foundation of li- 
berty, and abſolute domination ella 


bliſhed in its ſtead. 


The Abbe likewiſe Ates the EY 


_ exceedingly wrong and injurioully; 


when he ſays, „that the whole queſ- 


& tion was reduced to the Knowing 


« whether the mother country had, 
« or had not, a right to lay, directly 
4 or indirectly, a ſlight tax upon the 
4c colonies.” This was not the whole 


of the queſtion; neither was the 
quantity of the tax the object, either 


to the Miniſtry or to the Americans. 
It was the principle, of Which the 


tax made but a part, and the quan- 


tity ſtill lefs, that formed the ground 
on which America oppoſed. 

The tax on tea, which is the tax 
here alluded to, was neither more or 


| leſs than an experiment to eſtabliſh 
the practice of the declaratory law 
upon; modelled into the more faſhi- 
onable phraſe of the univerſal ſupre- 


aacy of Pariitament. For uatil this 


time, the declaratory law had lain 


dormant, and the framers of it had 
contented theinſelves with barely de- 
Claring an Opinion. 


Therefore the whole queſtion with 


America, in the opening of the diſ- 
pute, was, Shall we be bound in all 


cales whatſoever by the Britiſh par- 
liament, or ſhall we not? For ſub- 
miſhon to the tea or tax act impli- 
ed an acknowledgement of the de- 


claratory act, or, in other words, 


of the univerſal ſupremacy of Par- 
liament, which, as they never in- 
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tended to do, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould oppoſe it, in its firſt ſtage 
of execution. 

It is probable, 8 has been 
led into this miſtake by peruſing de- 


-tached pieces in ſome of the Ameri. 


can news- papers; for, in à caſe 
where all were intereſted, every one 
had a right to give his opinion; and 
there were many who, with the beſt 
intentions, did not chuſe the beſt, 
nor indeed the true grounds, to de- 
fend their cauſe upon. They felt 
themſelves right by a general impulſe, 
without being able to ſeparate, ana- 
lyze, and arrange the parts. 

I am ſomewhat unwilling to exa- 
mine too minutely into the whole of 


this extraordinary paſſage of the 


Abbe, leſt I ſhould appear to treat it 
with ſeverity ; otherwiſe I could ſhow 
that not a ſingle declaration is juſtly 
founded: For inſtance, the reviving 


an obſolete act of the reign of Henry 


the eighth, and fitting it to the Ame- 
ricans, by authority of which they 
were to be feized and brought from 
America to England, and there im- 
priſoned and tried for any ſuppoſed 
offences, was, in the worſt ſenſe of 
the words, 1% tear them, by the arbi- 
trary power of Parliament, from the 
arms of their families and friends, and 


drag th:m not only to dreary but diſ- 


taut dungeons. Yet this act was con- 
trived ſome years before the break- 
ing out of hoſtilities. And again, 
though the blood of martyrs and pa- 
triots had not ſtreamed on the ſcaf- 
folds, it ſtreamed in the ſtreets, in 
the maſſacre of the inhabitants of 


Boſton, by the Britiſh ſoldiery in the 


year 1770. 

Had the Abbe ſaid that the cauſes 
which produced the revolution in 
America were originally 4 ferent 


from thoſe which produced revolu- 


tions in other parts of the globe, he 
had been right. 
quality of liberty, the nature of go- 
vernment, and the dignity of man, 
were known and underſtood, and the 
attachment of the Americans to theſe 
principles produced the revolution as 
a natural and almoſt unavoidable con- 
ſequence. They had no particular 


| | 


thing of perſonality was incorporated. 
W with their cauſe. They, ſtarted even- 
handed with each other, and went no 
faſter into the ſeveral ſtages of it, 
1 than they were driven by the unre- 
lenting and imperious conduct of Bri- 
tain. Nay, in the laſt act, the de- 


nearly been too late; for had it not 
5 been declared at the exact time it was, 
Il {ce no period in their affairs ſince, 
in which it could have been declared 
with the ſame effect, and probably 
not at all. 5 

But the object being formed before 
the reverſe of fortune took place, that 
is, before the operations of the 
= gloomy campaign of 1776, their 


honor, their 


intereſt, their every 
thing called loudly on them to main- 
Wy tain it; and that glow of thought 
and energy of heart, which even a 
diſtant proſpect of independence in- 


and reſolution to their conduct, which 
a ſtate of dependence could never have 
reached. They looked forward to 
bhappier days and ſcenes of reſt, and 
 4Jifed the hardſhips of the cam- 
paign by contemplating the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their new-born ſyſtem. 

If on the other hand, we take a 
_ 7 of what part Britain has acted, 
ve ſhall find every thing which ought 
do make a nation bluſh. The moſt 
vulgar abuſe, accompanied by that 
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Here the value and 


; family to ſet up or pull down. No- 


ſpires, gave confidence to their hopes 
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ſpecies of haughtineſs, which diftin- 
guiſhes the hero of a mob from the 
character of a gentleman; it was 
equally as much from her manners as 
from her injuſtice that ſhe loſt the 
colonies. By the latter ſhe provoked 
their principles, - by the former ſhe 
wore out their temper ; and it ought 
to be held out as an example to the 


world, te ſhow, how neceſſary it is to 


condu& the buſineſs of government 
with civility. In ſhort, other revo- 
lutions may have originated in caprice 
or generated in ambition; but here 
the moſt unoffending humility was 


tortured into rage, and the infancy of 
_ exiſtence made to weep. Fs 
claration of independence, they had 


* 


A union ſo extenſive, continued 
and determined, ſuffering with pati- 
ence and never in deſpair, could not 
have been produced by common 
cauſes. It muſt be ſomething capable 


of reaching the whole ſoul of man 


and arming it with perpetual energy. 


In vain is it to look for precedents 


among the revolutions of former ages, 
to find out, by compariſon, the cauſes 
of this. The ſpring, the progreſs, 
the object, the conſequences, nay, 
the men, the habits of thinking, and 
all the circumſtances of the country 
are different. Thoſe of other nations 
are, in general, little more than the 
hiſtory of their quarrels. They are 
marked by no important character 
in the annals of events; mixt in the 
maſs of general matters they occupy 
but a common page; and while the 
chief of the ſucceſsful partizans ſtept 
into power, the plundered multitude 

ſat down and forrowed. Few, very 
few of them are accompanied with re- 
formation, either in government or 
manners; many of them with the 
moſt conſummate profligacy. Tri- 
umph on the one ſide, and miſery on 

| E 
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the other were the only events. Pains, 
puniſhments, torture, 
were made the buſineſs of mankind, 
until compaſſion, the faireſt aſſociate 


of the heart, was driven from its 


place, and the eye, ” accuſtomed to 
. continual cruelty, could behold it 
without offence. 


But as the principles of the preſent | 


revolution differed from thoſe which 
preceded it, ſo. likewiſe has the con- 


duct of America both in government. 


and war, Neither the foul finger of 
diſgrace nor the bloody hand of ven- 
geance has hitherto put a blot upon 
her fame. 
ceived luſtre from a greatneſs of le- 
nity; and her laws been permitted 
to ſlumber, where they might juſtly 
have awakened to puniſh. War, fo 
much the trade of the world, has 
here been only the buſineſs of neceſ- 


ſity; and when the neceſſity ſhall 


_ ceaſe, her very enemies muſt confeſs, 
that as ſhe drew the ſword in her juſt 


defence, ſhe uſed it without eruelty, x cauſe of the conteſt, then is every 


and ſheathed it without revenge. 
„As it is not my deſign to extend 
theſe remarks to a hiſtory, I ſhall 
now take my leave of this paſſage of 
the Abbe, with an obſervation, 
which until ſomething unfolds itſelf 
to convince me otherwiſe, I cannot 
avoid believing to be true; which 
is, that it was the fixt determination 
of the Britiſh cabinet to quarrel with 
America at all events. | 

They (the members who compoſe 
the cabinet) had no doubt of ſucceſs, 
if they could once bring it to the 
iſſue of a battle; and they expected 
from a conqueſt, hat they could nei- 
ther propoſe with decency, nor hope 
for by negociation. The charters 
and © conſtitutions of the colonies 


were become to them matters of of- 


and death | 


tural means of independence. 


Her victories have re- | 
they had nothing to do but to renew 


they made one. 


were not diſappointed. But after 


mencement of the diſpute, until the 


intereſt him. 
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fence, and their rapid progreſs in 
property and population were diſguſt. 
ingly beheld as the growing and na- 
They 
ſaw no way to retain them long but 
by reducing them in time. A..con- 
queſt would at once have made them 


both lords and landlords; and put 
them in poſſeſſion both of the reve. 


nue and the rental. The whole trou- 
ble of government would have ceaſed 
in a victory, and a final end been put 
to remonſtrance and debate. The 
experience of the ſtamp act had taught 
them how to quarrel with the advan- 
tages of cover and convenience, aud 


the ſcene and put contention into mo- 
tion. They hoped for rebellion, and 
They expected a 
declaration of independence, and they 


this, they looked for victory, and 
they obtained a defeat. 
If this be taken as the generating 


part of the conduct of the Britiſh 
Miniſtry conſiſtent from the com- 


ſigning the treaty of Paris, after 
which, conqueſt becoming doubttul, 
they retreated to negociation, and 
were again defeated. 

Though the Abbe polleſſes nd Ai 
plays great powers of genius, and ib 
a maſter of ſtile and language, be 
ſeems nut to pay equal attention to 
the office of an hiſtorian. His facts 
are coldly and careleſsly ſtated. 
They neither inform the reader nor 
Many of them are er- 
roneous, and moſt of them defective 
and obſcure. It is undoubtedly boti 
an ornament and a uſeful addition to 
hiſtory to accompany it with maxim 
and refleions. They afford likewiſe 


an agreeable change to the ſtyle and 
a more diverſified manner of expreſ- 
ſion; but it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that the root from whence they ſpring, 
or the foundations on which they are 
raiſed, ſhould be well attended to, 
which in this work they are not. 
The Abbe haſtens through his nar- 
WE rations as if he was glad to get from 
We them, that he may enter the more 
| copious field of eloquence and ima- 
gination: 

The actions of Trenton and 
1 Princeton in New- Jerſey, in Decem- 


which the fate of America ſtood for a 
WW while trembling on the point of ſuſ- 
pence, and from which the moſt im- 
portant conſequences followed, are 
Ws compriſed within a fingle paragraph 
faintly conceived, and barren of cha- 
rater, circumſtance, and deſcrip- 
tion. ) 
= < On the 25th of December,” 
WE ſays the Abbe, „ they (the Ameri- 
„cans) croſſed the Delaware, and 
„fell accidentally upon Trenton, 
W < which was occupied by fifteen hun- 
ERS < dred of the twelve thouſand Heſ- 

Ws << fans, fold in ſo baſe a manner by 

„their avaricious maſter, to the King 

of Great Britain. This corps was 

| © maſſacred, taken, or diſperſed. 
= © Eight days after; three Engliſh 
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„ regiments were in like manner 


driven from Princeton, but after 
LI © having better ſupported their re- 
T | © putation than the foreign troops in 
( their pay.“ | | 


| The Abbe has preceded them by two 
| Or three pages on the military opera- 
tions of both armies, from the time 


* 


1 of General Howe arriving before 


ys New-York from Halifax, and the 
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ber 1776; and January following, on 


about ninety mules. 
manner of the retreat deſcribed, 


This is all the account which is 
given of theſe moſt intereſting events. 
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vaſt reinforcements of Britiſh and fo- 
reign troops with Lord Howe from 
England. But in theſe, there is ſo 
much miſtake, and fo many omiſſions, 
that, to ſet them right, muſt be the 
buſineſs of hiſtory and not of a letter. 
The action of Long-Iſland is but 
barely hinted at; and the operation 
at the White Plains wholly omitted : 
as are likewiſe the attack and loſs of 
Fort Waſhington, with a garriſon of 
about two thouſand five hundred men, 
and the precipitate evacuation of Fort 
Lee, in conſequence thereof; which 
loſſes were in a great meaſure 
the cauſe of the retreat through the 
Jerſies to the Delaware, a diſtance of 
Neither is the 


2 f ö 

which, from the ſeaſon of the year, 
the nature of the country, the near- 
neſs of the two armies, (ſometimes 


within fight and ſhot of each other 


for ſuch a length of way) the rear of 
the one employed in pulling down 
bridges, and the van of the other in 
building them up; muſt neceſſarily be 
accompanied with many intereſting 


eircumſtances. 


It was a period of diſtreſſes. A 
criſis rather of danger than of hope. 
There is no deſcription can do it juſ- 
tice; and even the actors in it, look- 
ing back upon the ſcene, are ſurprif- 
ed how they got through; and at a 
loſs to account for thoſe powers of the 
mind and ſprings of animation, by 
which they withſtood the force of ac- 


cumulated misfortune. 


It was expected, that the time for 
which the army was inliſted, would 
carry the campaign ſo far into the 
winter, that the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon, and the conſequent condition of 
the roads, would prevent any material 
operation of the enemy, until the 
E 2 
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new army could be raiſed for the next 
year. And I mention it, as a matter 

worthy of attention, by all future 
| hiſtorians, that the movements of the 

American army, until the attack 
upon the Heſſian poſt at Trenton, the 
2&h of December, are to be conſidered 
as operating to effect no other prin- 
cipal purpoſe than delay, and to wear 
away the campaign under all the diſ- 
advantages of an unequal force, with 
as little misfortune as poſſible. 

But the loſs of the garriſon ar Fort 
Waſhington en the 16th of Novem- 
ber, and the expiration of the time 
of a conſiderable part of the army, fo 
early as the zoth of the ſame month, 
and which were to be followed by al- 
molt daily expirations afterwards, 


made retreat the only final expedient. 
To theſe circumſtances may be added 


the forlorn and deſtitute condition of 


the few that remained; for the gar- 


riſon of Fort Lee, which compoſed 


almoſt the whole of the retreat, had 
it by letter, from a Britiſh Officer at 


been obliged to abandon it ſo inſtan- 
tancouſly, that every article of ſtores 
and haggage was left behind, and in 
this deſtitute condition, without tent 
or blanket, and without any other 
utenſils to dreſs tuheir proviſion, than 
what they procured by the way, they 

performed a march of about ninety 


miles, and had the addreſs and ma- 


nagement to prolong it to the ſpace 
of nineteen days. 5 

By this unexpected or rather un- 
thought of turn of affairs, the coun- 
try was in an. inſtant ſurpriſed into 
confuſion, and found an enemy with- 
in its bowels, without an army to op- 
pole him. There were no ſuccours 


to be had, but from the free-will of- 
fering of the inhabitants. All was 


choice, and every man reaſoned for 
nimſelf, 


this for the advanced party, ſuppoſel 
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It was in this ſituation of affairs, 
equally calculated to confound or to 
inſpire, that the gentleman, the mer. 


chant, the farmer, the tradeſman, 


and the labourer mutually turned 
from all the conveniencies of home 
to perform the duties of private ſol- 
diers, and undergo the ſeverities of a 2 
winter campaign. The delay, fo ju- 
diciouſly contrived on the retreat, af- | 
forded time for the volunteer rein- 


forcements to join General Waſhing- 
tom on the Delaware. _ | 


The Abbe is likewiſe wrong in 
ſaying, that the American army fell 
accidentally on Trenton. It was the 


very object for which General Waſh- 


ington croſſed the Delaware in the 


dead of the night and in the midſt of 


ſnow, ſtorms, and ice; and which 
he immediately recroſſed with his pri- 
ſoners, as ſoon as he had accompliſhed 
his purpoſe. Neither was the in- 
tended enterpriſe a ſecret to the ene- 
my, information having been ſent of 


Princeton, to Colonel Rolle, wi" 
commanded the Heſſians at Trenton, 
which letter was afterwards found by I 
the Americans. Nevertheleſs the pol! 
was completely ſurpriſed. A ſmal 


_ circumſtance, which had the appear: 


ance of miſtake on the part of tht 
Americans, led to a more capita 


and real miſtake on the part of Rolle. 


The caſe was this. A detachme?: 


of twenty or thirty Americans bal 


been ſent acroſs the river from a poſ 
a few miles above, by an Officer un- 
acquainted with the intended attack 
theſe were met by a body of Heſſans 
on the night, to which the inform? 
tion pointed, which was Chriltm® 
night, and repulſed. Nothing furtht 
apearing, and the Heſſians, miſtaking 


the enterpriſe diſconcerted, which at 
that time was not began, and under 
this idea, returned to their quarters 3 
fo that, what might have raiſed an 
alarm, and brought the Americans 
\ into an ambuſcade, ſerved to take off 
the force of an information, and pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. 
Soon after day-light General Waſh- 
ington entered the town, and after a 
little oppoſition, made himſelf maſter 
of it, with upwards of nine hundred 
priſoners. 

This combinaticn of equivocal cir- 
cumſtances, falling within what the 
Abbe ftiles “ the aide empire of 
«© chance,” would have afforded a 
fine field for thought, and I wiſh for 
the ſake of that elegance of reflection 
he is ſo capable of uſing, that he had 
known it. 


But the Fr at Princeton was 


raſſment of matters, and followed by 
more extraordinary conſequences. 
The Americans, by a happy ſtroke 
of generalſhip, in this inſtance, not 
only deranged and defeated all the 
plans of the Britiſh, in the intended 
moment of execution, but drew from 
their poſts the enemy they were not 
able to drive, and obliged them to 
cloſe the campaign. As the circum- 
ſtance is a curiolity in war, and not 
well underſtood in Europe, I ſhall, as 
conciſely as I can, relate the principal 
parts ; they may ſerve to prevent fu- 
ture hiſtorians fr om error, and reco- 
ver from forgetfulneſs a ſcene of mag- 
nificent fortitude, 

Immediately after the ſurpriſe of 
the Heſſians at Trenton, General 
Waſhington recroſſed the Delaware, 
which at this place is about three 
quarters of a mile over, and reaſ- 


ſumed his former. Poſt. on the = 
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accompanied by a ſtill greater embar- 
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ſylvania fide. Trenton remained un- 
occupied, and the enemy were poſted 
at Princeton, twelve miles diſtant, on 


the road towards New-York. The 
weather was now growing very ſevere, 


and as there were very tew houſes 


near the ſhore where General Waſh- 
ington had taken his ſtation, the 
greatelt part of his army remained 
out in the woods and fields. Thele, 
with ſome other circumſtances, indu- 
ced the recroſſing the Delaware and 
taking pofſeſſion of Trenton. It was 
undoubtedly a bold adventure, and 
carried with it the appearance of de- 
fiance, eſpecially when we conſider 
the panic-ſtruck condition of the ene- 
my on the loſs of the Heſſian poſt. 
But, in order to give a juſt idea of 
the affair, it is neceſſary I ſhould de- | 


| ſcribe the place. | 


Trenton is fituated on a * 
ground, about three quarters of a 
mile diſtant from the Delaware, on 


the eaſtern or Jerſey fide ; and is cut 


into two diviſions by a ſmall creek or 
rivulet, ſufficient to turn a mill which 
is on it, after which empties itſelf 
at nearly right angles into the Dela- 
ware. The upper diviſion which is 
to the north- eaſt, contains about 
ſeventy or eighty houſes, and the 
lower about forty or fifty. The 


ground on each fide this creek, and 


on which the houſes are, is likewiſe 
rifing, and the two diviſions preſent 
an agreeable proſpect to each other, 
with the creek between, on which 
there is a ſmall ſtone bridge of one 
arch. 

Scarcely had General Wathington 
taken poſt here, and before the ſeveral 
parties of militia, out on detach- 
ments, or on their way, could be 
collected, than the Britiſh, leaving 
garriſon at 


behind them a ſtrong 


ate 
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Princeton, marched ſuddenly and en- 
tered Trenton at the upper or north 


eaſt quarter. A party of the Ame- 


ricans ſkirmiſhed with the advanced 


party of the Britiſh, to afford time 
for removing the ftores and baggage, 
and withdrawing over the bridge. 

In a little time the Britiſh had poſ- 
ſeſſion of one half of the town, Ge- 
neral Waſhington of the other, and 
the creek only ſeparated the two ar- 


mies. Nothing could be a more cri- 


tical ſituation than this, and if ever 
the fate of America depended on the 
event of a day, it was now, The 
Delaware was filling faſt with large 
ſheets of driving ice and was impaſ- 
ſable, ſo that no retreat into Penn- 


ſylvania could be effected, neither is 
it poſſible, in the face of an enemy, 


to paſs a river of ſuch extent. The 
roads were broken and rugged with 
froſt, and the main road was e 


by the enemy. 


About four o clock a party of the 


Britiſh approached the bridge, with 


a deſign to gain it, but were repulſed. 


They made no more attempts, though 
the creek itſelf is paſſable any where 


between the bridge and the Delaware. 
It runs in a rugged natural made 
ditch, over which a perſon may paſs 
with little difficulty, the ſtream being 
rapid and ſhallow. Evening was now 


coming on, and the Britiſh, believing 


they had all the advantages they could 


wiſh for, and that they could uſe 


them when they pleaſed, diſcontinued 
all further operations, and held them- 
ſelves prepared to make the attack 
next morning. | 

But the next morning 13 a 
ſcene, as elegant as it was unexpected. 
The Britiſh were under arms and 

ready to march to action, when one 
of their light-horſe from Princeton 
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came furiouſly down the Lreet, with | 
an account, that General Waſhington WW 
had that morning attacked and carried 
the Britiſh poſt at that place, and 4 


was proceeding on to ſeize the maga- 


zine at Brunſwick; on which the iſ 


Britiſh, who were then on the point 


of making an aſſault on the evacuated 
camp of the Americans, wheeled 
about, and in a fit of conſternation 1 


marched for Princeton. 


This retreat is one of thoſe extra- 


ordinary circumſtances, that in future 


ages may probably paſs for fable. 


For it will with difficulty be believed, 
that two armies, on which ſuch 
important conſequences depended, 


ſhould be crouded into fo ſmall x 


ſpace as Trenton, and that the one, 
on the eve of an engagement, when 
every ear is ſuppoſed to be open, and 
every watchfulneſs employed, ſhould 
move completely from the ground, 


with all its ftores, baggage, and ar- 
tillery, unknown and even unſuſpect- 


ed by the other. And ſo entirel7 
were the Britiſh deceived, that when 
they heard the report of the cannon 
and ſmall arms at Princeton, they 
ſuppoſed it to be thunder, though i. in 
the depth of winter. 

General Waſhington, the better to 
cover and diſguiſe his retreat from 
Trenton, had ordered a line of fires 
to be lighted up in front of his camp. 
Theſe not only ſer ved to give an ap- 
pearance of going to reſt, and con- 
tinuing that deception, but they ef- 


fectually concealed from the Britifh 


whatever was acting behind them, 
for flame can no more be ſeen through 
than a wall, and in this ſituation, it 
may with' ſome propriety be faid, 
they became as a pillar of fire'to the 
one army, and a pillar of a cloud to 
the other: after this, by a circultous 


march of eighteen miles, the Ameri- 
[cans reached Princeton early in the 
morning. 

The number of priſoners taken 
were between two and three hundred, 
with which General Waſhington im- 


Britiſh army from Trenton eutered 


Americans had left it, who continu- 
ing their march for the remain- 
der of the day, arrived in the 
| evening at a convenient ſituation, 


and about ſixteen miles diſtant from 
Princeton.—But ſo wearied and ex- 
| hauſted were they, with the continual 


two days and a night, from action 
to action, without ſhelter and almoſt 
without refreſhment, that the bare 
and frozen ground, with no other 
covering than the ſky, became to 
them a place of comfortable reſt. By 
theſe two events, and with but little 
comparative force to accompliſh them, 
the Americans cloſed with advantages 
a campaign, which, but a few days 


deftructios. The Britiſh ' army, ap- 
prehenſive for the ſafety of their 
magazines at Brunſwick, eighteen 


for that place, where they arrived late 
in the evening, and from which they 
made no attempts to move, for nearly 
five months. 

Having thus ſtated the principal 


actions, I ſhall now quit them, to 
put the Abbe right in his miſtated 
accounts of the debt and paper money 
of America, wherein, ſpeaking of 
theſe matters, he ſays, 

*© Theſe ideal riches were rejected. 
" The more the multiplication of 
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3 mediately ſet off. The van of tlie ov 
3 « ed gold itſelf. 
Princeton about an hour after the 


== wide of the main road to Brunſwick, 


| and unabated ſervice and fatigue of 


«© become familiar with, 


before, threatened this country with 


miles diſtant, marched immediately 


outlines of theſe two moſt intereſting . 
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« them was urged by want, the 
6 greater did their depreciation grow. 

© The Congreſs was indignant at the. 
« affronts given to its money, and 
& declared all thoſe to be traitors to 


ee their country who ſhould not re- 


% ceive it as oy wars have receiv- 


Did not this: Nie — that 


* prepoſſeſſions are no more to be con- 
« troled than feelings are? Did it not 
« perceive, that in the preſent criſis 


« every rational man would be afraid 
« of expoſing his fortune? Did it 
„ not ſee, that at the beginning of a 
republic it permitted to itſelf the 
exerciſe of ſuch acts of deſpotiſm 
CE as are unknown even in the coun- 
cc tries which are moulded to, and 
lervitude 
ce and oppreſſion ? Could it pretend 
© that it did not puniſh a want of 

& confidence with the pains which 
e would have been ſcarcely merited 
« by revolt and treaſon? Of all 
ce this was the Congreſs well aware, 
«© But it had no choice of means. 


_—_ 
La 


„Its defpiled and deſpicable ſeraps 
« of paper were actually thirty times 


t below their original value, when 
« more of them were ordered to be 
«© made. On the 13th of Septem- 
& ber, 1779, there was of this paper 
1 money, amongſt the public, to the 
& amount of L. 35,544,155. The 


ei ſtate owed moreover C. 8, 38 5,356, 


& without reckoning the particular 
<« debts of ſingle provinces.” 

In the above recited paſſages the 
Abbe ſpeaks as if the United States 
had contracted a debt of upwards of 
forty millions pounds ſterling, beſides 
the debts of individual States. After 
which, ſpeaking of foreign trade 
with America, he ſays, that „“ thoſe 
&« countries in Europe, which are 


* . 
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cc commercial ones, knowing that 
« North-America had been reduc- 
ce ed to contract debts at the epoch 
% of even her greateſt proſperity, 
wiſely thought, that, in her pre- 
« ſent diſtreſs, ſhe would be able to 
de pay but very little, for what might 
© be carried to her.” 

I know it muſt be extremely diffi- 


cc 


cult to make foreigners underſtand. 


the nature and circumſtances of our 
paper money, becauſe there are na- 
tives, who do not underſtand it them. 
ſelves. But with us its fate is now 
determined. Common conſent has 


conſigned it to reſt with that kind of 


regard, which the long ſervice of in- 
animate things inſenſibly obtains 
from mankind. 
bridge, that has carried us over, 
ſeems to have a claim upon our eſteem. 


But this was a corner ſtone, and 


its uſefulneſs cannot he forgotten. 
| There is ſomething in a grateful 
mind, which extends itſelf even to 
things that can neither be benefited 
by regard, nor ſuffer by negle&t {— 
But fo it is; and almoſt every man is 
ſenſible of the effect. 

But to return. The paper money, 
though iſſued from Congreſs under 
the name of dollars, did not come 
from that body always at that value. 
Thoſe which were iſſued the firſt 
year, were equal to gold and ſilver. 
The ſecond year leſs, the third fill 
leſs, and fo on, for nearly the ſpace 
of five years; at the end of which, I 
imagine, that the whole value, at 
which Congreſs might pay away the 
ſeveral emiſſions, taking them toge- 
ther, was about ten or twelve mil- 
lions pounds ſterling. 

Now as it would have taken ten or 
twelve millions ſterling of taxes, to 
carry on the war for fi ve years, and, 
as while this money was iſſuing and 
likewiſe depreciating down to uo— 
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thing, there were none, or few . 1 
conſequently the 1 
event to the public was the ame, I 
whether they ſunk ten or twelve mil. 
lions of expended money, by depre- | 3 
ciation, or paid ten or twelve millions BY 


able taxes paid, 


1 


by taxation; for as they did not do = Þ 


both, and choſe to do one, the mat- BY 


ter, in a general view, was indiffer- 
ent. And therefore, w 
ſuppoſes to be a debt, has now no 
exiſtence; it having been paid, by 
every body conſenting, to reduce at 
his own expence, from the value of 


the bills continually paſſing among I 


themſelves, a ſum, equal to nearly 
what the expence of t the war was for 
five years, 

Again. The paper money having 
now ceaſed, and the depreciation with 
it, and gold and filver ſupplied its 
place, the war will now be carried on 
by taxation, which will draw from 
the public a conſiderable leſs ſum than 
what the depreciation drew; but as 
while they pay the former, they do 


not ſuffer the latter, and *as when 


they ſuffered the latter, they did not 
pay the former, the thing will be 
nearly equal, with this moral advan- 
tage, that taxation occaſions fruga- 
lity and thought, and depreciation 
produced diſſipation and careleſſneſs. 

And again. If a man's propor- 
tion of taxes comes to leſs than witat 
he loſt by the depreciation, it proves 
the alteration in his favor, If it 
comes to more, and he is juſtly aſſeſſ- 
ed, it ſhews that he did not ſuſtain 
his proper ſhare of depreciation, be- 
cauſe the one was as opterativety his 


tax as the other. 


Tt is true, that it never was in- 
tended, neither was it foreſeen, that 
the debt contained in the paper cur- 
rency ſhould fink itſelf in this man- 
ner; but as by the voluntary conduct 
of all and of every one it has arrived 
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at this fate, the debt is paid by thoſe 
who owed it. Perhaps nothing was 
ever ſo univerſally the act of a coun- 
try as this. Government had no 
hand in it. Every man depreciated 
nis own money by his own conſent, 
for ſuch was the effect, which the 
[raiſing the nominal value of goods 
produced. But as by ſuch reduction 
be ſuſtained a loſs equal to what he 
muſt have paid to fink it by taxation, 
WE therefore the line of juſtice is to con- 
WT ſider his loſs by the depreciation as 
| his tax for that time, and not to tax 
| bim when the war is aver, to make 
that money good in any other perſons 


own. 

1 Again. The paper currency was 
iſſued for the expreſs purpoſe of car- 
Ws rying on the war. It has performed 
that ſervice, without any other ma- 
terial charge to the public, while it 
= lated. But to ſuppoſe, as ſome did, 
thar, at the end of the war, it was 
to grow into gold or filver, or become 
| equal thereto, was to ſuppoſe that we 
were to get two hundred millions of 
dollars by going to war, inſtead of 
Paying the coft of carrying it on. | 
HEE But if any thing in the ſituation 
of America, as, to her currency or 
her circumſtances, | yet remains not 
underſtood, then let it be remem- 
bered, that this war is the public's 

war ; the people's war; the country's 

war. It is their independence that is 

to be ſupported ; their property that 

ts to be ſecured ; their country that is 

to be faved. Here, government, the 


army, and the people, are mutually 


ud reciprocally one. In other wars, 
1 kings, may loſe their thrones and 
their dominions; but here the loſs 
muſt fall on the 9 of the multi- 
tude, and the property they are con. 
tending to ſave, Every man being 
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hands, which became noting in his 


5y 
ſenſible of this, he goes to the field, 
or pays his portion of the charge, a8 

the ſovereign of his own poſſeſſions z 
and when he is conquered a monarch 
falls. 

The remark, which the Abbe in 
the concluſion of the paſſage has 
made, reſpecting America contracting 
debts in the time of her proſperity 
(by which he means, before the 
breaking out of hoſtilities) ſerves to 


ſhow, though he has not made the ap- 


plication, the very great commercial dif- 
ference between a dependent and an in- 
dependent country. In'a ſtate of de- 
pendence, and with a fettered com- 
merce, though with all the advan- 
tages of peace, her trade could not 
balance itſelt, and ſhe annually run 
into debt. But now, in a ſtate of 
independence, though involved in 
war, the requyges no credit; her 
ſtores are full of merchandize, and 
gold and filver are become the cur- 
rency of the country. How theſe 
things have eſtabliſhed themſelves it 
is difficult to account for : But they 
are facts, and facts are more power- 
ful than arguments. 

As it is probable this letter will 
undergo a republication in Europe, 
the remarks here thrown together 


will ſerve to ſhow the extreme folly ' 


of Britain, in reſting her hopes of 
ſucceſs on the extinction of our paper 
currency. The expectation is at once 
fo childiſh and forlorn, that it places 
her in the laughable condition of 4 
famiſhed lion watching for prey. : at a 
ſpider” s web. | 


From this account of the currency, 
the Abbe proceeds to ſtate the con- 
dition of America in the winter 1777, 


and the ſpring following; and cloſes 


his obſervations with. mentioning the 


treaty of alliance, which was ſigned 
in France, and the propoſitions of 
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the Britiſh Miniftry, which were re- 
jected in America. 
ner in which the Abbe has arranged 
his facts, there is à very material 
error, that not only he, but other 
European hiſtorians have fallen into; 
none of them having aſſigned the true 
cauſe why the Britiſh propoſals were 
rejected, and all of them have _— 


2 wrong one. 
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But in the man- 


In the winter 1777, and ſpring 


following, Congreſs were aſſembled 


York-town in Pennſylvania, the 


| Britiſh were in poſſeſſion of Philadel- 
phia, and General Waſhington with 
the army were encamped in huts at 
the Vailey-Forge, twenty-five miſes 
diſtant therefrom. 


remember, it was a ſeaſon of hard- 
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ö | ſhip but not of deſpair; and the 
| Abbe, ſpeaking of this period and its 


inconveniences, ſays, 


« A multitude of privations, add- 
ed to ſo many other misfortunes, 
might make the Americans egret 


their former tranquillity, in- 
cline them to an acco dation 
with England. In vin had the 


people been hound to the new go- 
vernment by the ſacredneſs of oaths 
and the influence of religion. In 


vain nad endeavours been uſed to 


convince them, that it was im- 
poſſible to treat ſafely with a coun- 
try in which one parliament might 
overturn what ſhould have been 
eſtabliſned by another. In vain 


: had they been threatened with the 


eternal reſentment of an exaſperat- 
ed and vindiftive enemy. It was 
poſſible that theſe diſtant troubles 
might not be balanced by the 
weight of preſent evils. 


„So thought the Britiſh miniftry 


when they ſent to the New World 
public agents, authorized to offer 
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every thing except independence to 


ce thefe very Americans, from whom 
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* an unconditional ſubmiſhon, It is 
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« plan of conciliation, a few months 
«« ſooner, ſome effect might have been 
produced. But at the period at 
which it was propoſed by the Court 
of London, it was rejected with 


diſdain, becauſe this meaſure ap- 


cc 
cc 
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cc 


and weakneſs. The people were 
already re-affured. The Congrefs, 
the Generals, the troops, the bold 
and ſkilful * in each colony 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of the au- 
thority; ; eyery thing had recovered 
its firſt ſpirit. This was the effect 
of a treaty of friendſhip and com- 
merce between the United States and 
«& the Court of. V. er/ſail, les, red the 
6 6th of February 1778. 
On this paſſige of the Abbe's I 
cannot help remarking, that, to unite 
time with circumſtance, is a material 
nicety in hiſtory ; the want of which 
frequently throws it into endleſs con- 
fuñon and miſtake, occaſions a total 
ſeparation between cauſes and conſe- 
quences, and connects them with 
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others they are not immediately, and 


ſometimes not at all, related to. 

The Abbe, in ſaying that the offers 
of the Britiſh Miniſtry “ were re- 
« jefted with diſdain,” is right, 3 
to the fact, but wrong as to the time; 
and this erorr in the time has occa- 
honed him to be miſtaken in the 
cauſe. 5 

The figning the treaty of Paris 5 th 
6th of February, 1778, could have 
no effect on the mind or politics of 
America until it was known in Amt. 
rica; and therefore, when the Abbe 
7 that, the rejection of the 
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they had two years before exacted 


not improbable, but that by this | 3 


peared but as an argument of fear 
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February, 1778. 
hurried through both Houſes with un- 
uſual. haſte, and before they had 
gone through all the cuſtomary forms 
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Britiſh offers was in conſequence of 
the alliance, he muſt mean, that it 


vas in conſequence of the alliance 


being known in America; which was 
not the caſe : And by this miſtake 


he not only takes from her the repu- 
tation, which her unſhaken fortitude 
in that trying ſituation deſerves, but 


is likewiſe led very injuriouſly to ſup- 
pole, that had ſhe nf En un of the trea- 


W ty, the offers would probably have been 


accepted ; whereas ſhe knew nothing 
of the treaty at the time of the re- 


jection, and conſequently did not re- 
ject them on that ground. 


The propoſitions or offers above 


8 mentioned were contained in two 
= bills brought into the Britiſh Parlia- 


ment by Lord North on the 17th of 
Thoſe bills were 


of Parliament, copies of them were 


| tent over to Lord Howe and General | however trying and ſevere, ever ope- 


Howe, then in Philadelphia, who 
were likewiſe Commiſſioners. Gene- 
ral Howe ordered them to be printed 


in Philadelphia, and ſent copies of 


chem by a flag to General Waſhing- 
ton, to be forwarded to Congreſs at 
York-Town, where they arrived the 
21ſt of April, 1778. Thus much 
for the i of whe: bills in Ame- 
rica. , 

\ Congreſs, wh their nian wad. 
appointed a committee from their 
own body, to examine them and 
report thereon. * The report was 


brought in the next day (the twenty- 
ſecond) was read, and unanimouſly 
agreed to, entered on their journals, 
and publiſhed for the information of 
Now this report muſt 
be the rejection to which the Abbe 
alludes, — Congreſs gave no 


the country. 


other formal opinion on thoſe bills 


and propoſitions. And on a ſubſe- 
quent application from the Britiſh 
Commiſſioners, dated the 27th of 
May, and received at York- Town 
the 6th of June, Congreſs immediate- 
ly referred them for an anſwer to their 


printed reſolves of the 22d of April. 


Thus much for the rejection of the 
offers. 
On the 2d of May, that is, eleven 


days after the above rejection was 
made, the treaty between the United 


States and France arr ived at York- 


Town; and until this moment Con- 


greſs had not the leaſt notice or idea, 


that ſuch A meaſure was in any train 
But leſt this declara- 


of execution. 
tion of mine ſhould paſs only for 
aſſertion, I ſhall ſupport it by proof, 
for it is material to the character and 
principle of the reyolution to ſhow, 
that no condition of America, ſince 
the declaration of independence, 


rated to produce the moſt diftant 
idea of yielding it up either by force, 
diſtreſs, artifice or perſuaſion. And 
this proof is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe it was the tyſtem of the Britiſh 
Miniſtry at this time, as well as be- 
fore and fince, to hold out to the 


European powers that America was 


unfixt in her reſolutions and policy; 
hoping by this artifice to leſſen her 
reputation in Europe, and weaken 
the confidence which thoſe powers, or 
any of them, might be wenne to 
place in her. 

At the time theſe matters were 
tranſacting, I was ſecretary in the 
foreign department of Congreſs. All 
the political letters from the Ameri- 
can Commiſſioners reſted in my hands, 
and all that were officially written 
went from my office; and ſo far 
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from Congreſs knowing any thing 


of the ſigning the treaty, at the time 
they rejected the Britiſh offers, they 


had not received a line of information 


from their Commiſſioners at Paris on 


any ſubject whatever for upwards of 


a twelvemonth. Probably the loſs of 
the port of Philadelphia and the na- 
vigation of the Delaware, together 


with the danger of the ſeas, covered 


at this time with Britith cruizers, con- 


tributed to the diſappointment. 


One packet, it 1s true, arrived at 


| York- Town in January preceding, 


which was about three months before 
the arrival of the treaty; but, ſtrange 
as it may appear, every letter had 


been taken out, before it was put on 
| board the veſſel which brought it from 


France, and blank white paper put 


in their ſtead. 


Having thus ſtated the time when 


the propoſals from the Britiſh Com- 


miſſioners were firſt received, and 
hkwife the time when the treaty of 
alliance arrived, and ſhewn that the 
rejection -of the former was eleven 
days prior to the arrival of the latter, 
and without the leaſt knowledge of 


ſuch circumſtance having taken place 


or being about to take place; the re- 
jection, therefore, muſt, and ought 
to be attributed to the fixt unvaried 
ſentiments of America reſpecting the 
enemy ſhe is at war with, and her 
determination to ſupport her inde- 
pendence to the laſt poſſible effort, 
and net to any new circumſtance in 
ber favour, which at that time ſhe 
did not and could not know of. 
Beſides, there is a vigour of deter- 
mination and ſpirit of defiance in the 
language of the rejection, (which 


*) ln CONGRESS, 
4 THE Committee, to whom was referred the General's letter of the 18th, con- 
daluing a certain printed paper ſent from Philadelphia purportiag to be the exanght 


, fortitude, - 


to America in the tate of bills, that 


treaty with France was figned, is 


February, who, in reply to Lord 


WORKS. 3 
I here ſubjoin) which derive their Wi 
greateſt glory by appearing before 
the treaty was known; for that, 
which is bravery in diftreſs becomes 
inſult in proſperity : And the treaty 
placed America on fuch a ſtrong i 
toundation, that had ſhe then known | 
it, the anſwer which ſhe gave, would f 
have appeared rather as an air of tri- 
umph, than as the glowing ſerenity of | 


= os af < 


Upon the * the Abbe appears | 
to have entirely miſtaken the matter; 
for inſtead of attributing the rejec- 
tion of the propoſitions to our E. BR 


ledge of the treaty of alliance; eſä 
ſhould have attributed the origin of 7 3 J 


them to the Britiſh cabinet, to Ma- 
kzowledge of that event. And then 
the reaſon why they were hurried over 


is, before they were paſted into acts, 
is eaſily accounted for, which i is, that 
they might have the chance of reach- 
ing America before any knowledge of 
the treaty ſhould arrive, which they 
were lucky enough to do, and there 
met the fate they fo richly me- 
rited. That theſe bills were brought 
into the Britiſh Parliament after the 


proved from the dates : The treaty 
being on the 6th, and the bills tix 
17th of February. And that the 
ſigning the treaty was known in Par- 
liament, when the bills were brought 
in, is likewiſe proved by a ſpeech of 
Mr. Charles Fox, on the faid 17th of 


North, informed the Houſe of the 
treaty being ſigned, and challenge | 
the Miniſter's knowledge of the 22 
fact.) 


April 22d, 1778. 


of 
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„ 


Though I am not ſurpriſed to ſee tory, acted at fo great a diſtanee from 
he Abbe miſtaken in matters of hiſ- his ſphere of immediate obſervation, 


of a Bill for declaring the intentions of the Parliament of Great Britain, as to the ex- 
erciſe of what they are plealed to term their right of impoſing taxes within theſe 
W United States; and alſo the draught of z Bill to enable the King of Great Britain te 
W appoint Commiſſioners, with powers to treat, confult, aad agree upon the means of 
quieting certain diſorders within the ſaid States, beg leave to obſerve, 3 
« That the ſaid paper being induſtriouſly circulated by emiſſaries of the enemy, in 
a partial and ſecret manner, the ſame ought to be forthwith printed for the public 
information. | RO 225 | | 
| © The Committee cannot aſcertain whether the contents of the ſaid paper have 
been framed in Philadelphia or in Great Britain, much leſs whether the ſame arefreally 
and truly intended to be brought into the Parliament of that kingdom, or whether 
che ſaid Parliament will confer thereon the uſual ſolemnities of their laws. But are 
| jaclined to believe this will happen, for the following reaſons : * 


| dignity and importance, the want of information, or ſome other cauſe, he hath not 
made application to thoſe who are inveſted with a proper authority, | 
« 2dly. Becauſe they ſuppoſe that the fallacious idea of a ceſſation of hoſtilities will 

render theſe States remiſs in their preparations for war. | | 
1 4% zdly. Becauſe believing the Americans wearied with war, they ſuppoſe we will 
E accede to their terms for the ſake of peace. | | 
\Þ | rupt influence with their debates, | 5 
= <« cthly. Becauſe they expect from this ſtep the ſame effects they did from what 


one of their miniſters thought proper to call his cenciliatory motion, viz. that it will 


8 | prevent foreign powers from giving aid to theſe States :. that it will lead their own 
LE ſubjects to continue a little longer the preſent war; and that it will detach ſome weak 
men in America from the cauſe of freedom and virtue. | | | 

Sthly. Becauſe their King, from his own ſhewing, hath reaſon to aprrehend 


that his Acets and armies, inſtead of being employed againſt the territories of theſe 


Siates, will be neceſſary for the defence of his own dominions. And 

|} „ 7thly. Becauſe the impracticability of ſubjugating this country being every day 
wore and more manifeſt, it is their intereſt to extricate themſelves from the war upon 
any terms. | 

T he Committee beg leave further to obſerve, That, upon a ſuppoſition the 
LW matters contained in the ſaid paper will really go into the Britiſh Statute Book, they 
WE {crve to ſhew, in a clear point of view, the weaknels and wickednels of the enemy. 
8 „ Their WrAKNEsSs, . | | | 
1 * iſt. Becauſe they formerly declared, not only that they had a righ* to bind the 
— 3 iohabitants of theſe States ia all caſes whatſoever, but alſo that the {aid inhabitants 
LS fhould ab:o/utely and uncenditienally ſubmit to the exerciſe of that right. And this ſubs 
miſſion they have endeavoured to exact by the ſword Receding from this claim, 
therefore, under the preſent circumſtances, ſhews their inability to enſorce it, 


Repretentatives of America, praying to be conſidered as ſubjeQs, and protected in the 
enzoyment of peace, liberty and fatety; and hath waged a moſt cruel war againſt 
them, and employed the ſavages to butcher innocent women and children. But now 


arm of America what he refuſed to her prayers. 
** 34ly. Becauſe they have uniformly laboured to conquer this continent, rejecting 


ſtrength. Wbcretore it is evident, from the change ia their mode of attack, that 
they have lolt this confidence. And ö | 


athly. Becauſe the conſtant language, ſpoken not only by their Miniſters, but by 
the molt public aud authentic acts of the nation, hath been, that it is incompatible 


with 
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« 1ſt. Becauſe their General hath made divers feeble efforts to ſet on foot ſome 
"ME kind of treaty during the laſt winter, though either from a miſtaken idea of his own 


« athly. Becauſe they ſuppoſe that our negociations may be ſubject to a like cor- 


** 2dly, Eccauſe their Prince hath heretofore rejected the humbleſt petitions of the . 


the ſame Prince pretends to treat with thoſe very Repreſentatives, and grant to the 


every idca of accommodation propaſed to them, from à confidence in their own 


N * 
„ 


wenn Wort; * 
— 


. eee, ane 


may infer, fro 
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yet I am more than ſurpriſed to find ſo to me) in the well enlightened field 
__ wrong, (or at leaſt what appears of philoſophical reflexicn. ere the 


with their dignity to treat with the lierte while they have arms in their hands, 
Notwithſtanding which, an offer is now about to be made for treaty. 


why W1cEKEDNEss and INSINCERITY of the enemy appear from the following 2 


conſiderations : 
* 1ft. Either the tilts now to be paſſed contain a direct or indirect ceflion of a 


\ Part of their former claims, or they do not. If they do, then it is acknowledged 


that they have ſacrifced many brave men in an unjuſt quarrel. If they do not, then 
they are calculated to deccive America into terms, to which neither arguments be- 


fore the war, nor force ſince, could procure her aſſent. 


2dly. The firit of theſe Bills appears from the title, to be a declaration of the i tn 
tentions of the Britiſh Parliament concerning the exerciſe of the right of impefing taxes 


Within theſe States. Wherefore, ſhonld theſe States treat under the ſaid Bill, they 


would indire&ly acknowledge that right, to obtain which acknowledgment the pre- 
ſent war hath been avowediy undertaken and proſecuted on the part of Great Britain, 
zdly Should tuch pretended right be ſo acquieſced in, then of conſequence, the 


ſame might be exerciſed whenever the Britiſh Parliament ſhould find themſelves in a 


different temper and diſpoſition ;, fince it muſt depend upon thoſe, and ſuch like con- 
tingencies, how far men will act according to their former intentiont. 

«© qthly. The (aid firſt Bill, in the Body thereof, containeth no new matter, but 
is preciicly the fime with the motion befor e- mentioned, and liable to all the objec: 
tions which lay againſt the ſaid motion, excepting the following particular, viz. that 
by the motion actual taxation was to be ſuſpended, ſo long as America ſhould give a3 


much as the ſaid Parliament might think proper: Whereas by the propoſed Bill, it is 
to be ſuſpended, as long as future Parliaments continue of the ſame miud with the 


preicat. | 

* 5thly. From the eng Bill it appears, that the Britiſh K may, if he pleaſes, 
appoint Commiſſioners to treat and agree with thoſe, Whom they pleaſe, about a 
variety of things therein mentioned. But ſuch treaties and agreements are to be of 
no validity without the concurrence of the ſaid Parliament, except to far as they relatz 
to the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and of certain of their acts, the granting of pardons, 
and the appointing of Governors to theſe ſovereign, free and independent States, 
Wherefore, the ſaid Parliament have reſerved to themſelves, in expreſs words, the 
power of ſetting aſide any ſuch treaty, and taking the advantage of any circumſtance? 
which may ariſc to ſubject this continent to their uturpations. 

++ 6thly. The ſaid Bill, by holding forth a tender ot pardon, implies a criminality 
in our juſtifiable reſiſtance, and conſequently, to treat under it would be an implied 


acknowledgment, that the inhabitants of theſe States were, what Britain has declared 


then: to be, Rebels. 

* 7thly, The inhabitants of theſe State: being claimed by them as ſubje&s, they 
nature of the negociation now pretended to be ſet on foot, that 
the ſaid inhabitants would of right be afterwards bound by ſuch laws as they ſhould 

make. Wherctore any agreement entered into on ſuch negociation might at any 
future time be repealed, And | 

© $thly. Becaule the ſaid Bill purports, that the Commiſſioners therein mentioned 
may treat with private individuals; a meaſure highly derogatory to the dignity of 
national character. 

From all which it appears evident to your Committes. that the ſaid bills are in- 
tended to operate upon the hopes and fears of the good people of theſe States, ſo as 
to create diviſions among them, and a defection from the common cauſe, now Þ) 
the bleſſing of Divine Providence drawing near to a favourable iſſue, That they are 
ths ſequel of that inſidious plan, which from the days of the Stamp: act down to the 
pr eſcut time, hath involved this country in contention and bloodſhed, And that, © 
in other caſes ſo ja this, although circumſtances may force them at times to recede 
from their unjuſtifable <tathe: there can be no doubt but they will as heretofore, upon 
the tirlt favourable occaſion, again diſplay that luſt of domination, which hu th ret 
in (wain the mighty empire of Britain. | 


e 
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materials are his own; created by 
himſelf; and the error, therefore, is 
an act of the mind. „„ 

Hitherto my remarks have been 
confined to circumſtances ; the order 
in which they aroſe, and the events 
they produced. In theſe my infor- 
mation being better than the Abbe's, 
| my taſk was eaſy. How I may ſuc- 
| ceed in controverting matters of ſen- 
| timent and opinion, with one whom 
years, experience, and long eſta- 
bliſhed reputation have placed in a 
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ſuperior line, I am leſs confident in; 
but as they fall within the ſcope of 
my obſervations it would be improper 
to paſs them over. | 

From this part of the Abbe's work 
to the latter end, I find ſeveral ex- 
preſſions, which appear to me to 
ſtart, with a cynical complexion, 
from the path of liberal thinking, 
or at leaſt they are ſo involved as 
to loſe many of the beauties which 
diſtingiuſh other parts of the perfor- 


mance. 


| : | The following is the anſwer of Congreſs to the ſecond application of the Com- 


millianers: 


SIR, | pe 

. HAVE had the honor of laying 
pour letter of the zd inſt. with the 
aas of the Britiſh Parliament which 
came incloſed, before Congreſs; and 
I am inſtructed to acquaint you, Sir, 
W that they have already expreſſed their 
ſentiments upon bills, not eſſentially 
different from thoſe acts, in a pub- 
lication of the 22d of April laſt. 
« Be aſſured, Sir, when the King 


n | His Excellency, 
Li Henry Clinton, K. B. Philad. 


York Town, June 6, 1778. 
of Great Britain ſhall be ſeriouſly diſ- 
poſed to put an end to the unprovoked 
and cruel war waged againſt theſe 
United States, Congreſs will readily 
attend to ſuch terms of peace, as may 
conſiſt with the honor of independent 
nations, the intereſt of their conſti- 
tuents, and the ſacred regard they mean 
to pay to treaties. I have the honor 
to be, Sit, | 


Your moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 


: HENRY LAURENS, 
Prefident of Congreſs.” 


„Upon the whole matter, the Committee beg leave to report it as their opinion, 


8 7 
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| That as the Americans united in this arduous conteſt upon principles of common in- 
tereſt, for the defence of common rights and privileges, which union hath been ce- 
| mented by common calamities and by mutual good offices and affection, ſo the great 
cauſe for which they contend, and in which all mankind are intereſted, muſt derive 
its ſuccels from the continuance of that union. Wherefore any man or body of men, 
| who ſhould preſume to make any ſeparate or partial convention or agreement with 
Commiſſioners under the crown of Great Britain, or any of them, ought to be con- 
hdered and treated as open aud avowed enemies of theſe united States. 35 | 
13 An rider your Committee beg leave to report it as their opinion, That theſe 
oder ROY 3 with propriety, hold any conference or treaty with any Commiſ- 
ire on the part of Great Britain, uoleſ; they ſhall, as a preliminary thereto, either 
raw their fleets and ea or elſe in poſitive and expreſs terms, acknowledge 
ug . : ta tes. e 

un Nan geen 5 it appears to be the deſign of the enemies of theſe States to 
5 eee gs: ſecurity to the end that they may act with a becoming weight 

| called upon t e, It is the opipion of your Committee, That the ſeveral States b 
upon to ate the moſt ſtyenuous exertions to have their reſpective quotas of Con- 


guental troops in the field lt foou as poſſible, and that all the militia of the ſaid 
be held in readineſs act as occaſion may require,” | 


the independence of the ſaid 
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regard to the author. 


PAINE's 


The Abbe having brought his work 
to the period when the treaty of al- 
liance between France and the United 


States commenced, proceeds to make 


ſome remarks thereon. 

& In ſhort,” ſays he, © philoſo- 
ce phy, whoſe firſt ſentiment is the 
& deſire to ſee all governments juſt 


„ and all people happy, in caſting 


© her eyes upon this alliance of a 
* monarchy, with a people who are 
« defending their liberty, ig curious 10 
t know its motive. She ſees, at once, 


«& 700 clearly, that the happineſs of 


te mankind has no part in it.” 
Whatever train of thinking or of 
temper the Abbe might be in, when 
he penned this expreſſion, matters 
not. They will neither qualify the 
ſentiment, nor add to its defect. If 
right, it needs no apology ; if wrong, 


it merits no excuſe. It is ſent into 


the world as an opinion of philoſo- 
phy, and may be examined without 


t ſcems to be a defect, connected 
with ingennity, that it ofter? employs 
itſelf more in matters of curioſity, 
than uſefulneſs. Man muſt be the 
privy counſellor of fate, or ſomething 
is not right. He muft know the 
ſprings, the whys and wherefores of 
every thing, or he fits down unſatis- 
fied, Whether this be a crime, or 


only a caprice of humanity, I am not 


enquiring into. I ſhall take the paſ- 
ſage as I find it, and place my objec- 
tions againſt it. 

It is not ſo properly the motives 
which produced the alliance, as the 
conſequences which are to be produced 
from it, that mark out the field of 
philoſophical refleftion. In the one 
we only penetrate into the barren 
cave of ſecrecy, where little can be 
known, and every thing may be miſ- 
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conceived ; in the other, the mind is 
preſented with a wide extended prof. 
pect of vegetative good, and ſees a 
thouſand bleſſings venting into ex- 
iſtence. 

But the expreſſion, even within the 


compaſs of the Abbe's meaning, ſets 
out with an error, becauſe it is made 
to declare that, which no man has au- 


thority to declare. Who can ſay 


that the happineſs of mankind made 
no part of the motives which produced 
the alliance? To be able to declare 
this, a man muſt be poſſeſſed of the 


mind of all the parties concerned, 
and know that their motives were 


ſomething elſe. 

In proportion as the independence 
of America became contemplated and 
underſtood, the local advantages of it 
to the immediate actors, and the nu- 
merous benefits it promiſed to man- 


kind, appeared to be every day en- 


creaſing; and we ſaw not a temporary 


good for the preſent race only, but a 


continued good to all poſterity; theſe 
motives, therefore, added to thoſe 
which preceded them, became the 
motives on the part of America, 
which led her to propoſe and agree to 
the treaty of alliance,” as the beſt ef- 
fectual method of extending and ſe- 
curing happineſs; and therefore, with 
reſpect to us, the Abbe is wrong. 
France, on the other hand, was 
ſituated very differently to America. 
She was not ated upon by neceſſity 
to ſeek a friend, and therefore her 
motive in becoming one,—has._the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of being good, anc 
that which is ſo, mpft have ſome hap- 
pineſs for its object. With regard 
o herſelf, ſhe ſaw|a' train of conve- 
iencies worthy her attention. By 
leſſening the power of an enemp, 
whom, at the ſarffe time, ſhe ſougit 
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neither th deſtroy nor diſtreſs, ſhe 
gained an advantage without doing 
an evil, and created to herſelf a new 
friend by aſſociating with a country in 
misfortune. The ſprings of thought 
that lead to actions of this kind; how- 
ever political they may be, are never- 
theleſs naturally beneficent ; for in all 
cauſes, good or bad, it is neceſſary 
there ſhould be a fitneſs in the mind, 
to enable it to act in character with 
the object: Therefore as a bad cauſe 
cannot be proſecuted with a good mo- 
tive, ſo neither can a good cauſe be 
long ſupported by a bad one, and as 
no man acts without a motive, there- 
fore in the preſent inſtance, as they 
cannot be bad; they muſt be admitted 
to be good. But the Abbe ſets out 


upon ſuch an extended ſcale, that he 


overlooks the degrees by which it is 


meaſured, and rejects the beginning of 


good, becauſe the end comes not at 
once, | | | 
It is true that bad motives may in 
ſome degree be brought to ſupport a 
good cauſe or proſecute a good object; 


but it never continues long, which 


is not the caſe with F rance; for 
either the object will reform the mind, 
or the mind corrupt the object, or 
elſe not being able, either way, to 


get into uniſon, they will ſeparate | 


in diſguſt : And this natural, though 
unperceived progreſs of aſſociation or 
contention between the mind and the 
object, js the fecret cauſe of fidelity 
or defection. Every object a man 
purſues, is, for the time, a kind of 
miſtreſs to his mind: if both are 
good or bad, the union is natural ; 


can ſeduce nor yet reform the other, 


the oppoſition grows into diſlike and 
2 ſeparation follows, 


j 


at her. 


but if they are in reverſe, and neither 


When the cauſe of America firſt 
made her appearance on the ſtage of 
the univerſe, there were many, who, 
in the ſtile of adventurers and for- 
tune-hunters, were dangling in her 
train, and making their court to her 
with every profeſſion of honour and 
attachment. They were loud in her 


praiſe and oſtentatious in her ſervice. 


Every place echoed with their ardour 
or their anger, and they ſeemed like 
men in love. But, alas, they were 
fortune-hunters. Their expectations 
were excited, but their minds were 
unimpreſſed; and finding her not to 
their purpoſe, nor themſelves reform- 
ed by her influence, they ceaſed their 
ſuit, and in ſome inſtances deſerted 
and betrayed her. . 
There were others, who at firſt be- 
held her with indifference, and unac- 
quainted with her character were cau- 
tious of her company. They treat- 
ed her as one, who, under the fair 
name of liberty, might conceal the 
hideous figure of anarchy, or the 
gloomy monſter of tyranny. They 
knew not what ſhe was. If fair, ſhe 
was fair indeed. But, ſtill ſhe was 
ſuſpected, and though born among 
us appeared to be a ſtranger. 

Accident with ſome, and curioſity 
with others, brought on a diſtant ac- 
quaintance. They ventured to look 
They felt an inclination to 
ſpeak to her. 
another, till the ſuſpicion wore away 
and a change of ſentiment ſtole gra- 
dually upon the mind; and having 
no ſelf-intereſt to ſerve, no paſſion of 
diſhonour to gratify, they became en- 
amoured of her innocence, and un- 
altered by misfortune or uninflamed 
by ſucceſs, ſhared with fidelity in che 
varieties of her fate. 


* 


V, 


One intimacy led to 
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This declaration of the Abbe's 
reſpecting motives, has led me unin- 


teudedly into a train of metaphyſical | 


reaſoning ; but there was no other 
avenue by which it could fo properly 
be approached. To place preſump- 
tion againſt preſumption, aſſertion 
againſt aflertion, is a mode of oppo- 
fition that has no effect; and there- 
fore the more eligible method was, to 
ſhew that the declaration does not 
correſpond with the natural progreſs 
of the mind and the influence it has 
upon our condutt.—l ſhall now quit 
this part, and proceed to what I have 
before ſtated, namely, that it is not 
ſo properly the motives which pro- 
duced the alliance, as the conſequen- 
ees to be produced from it, that mark 
out the field of ph. olophical refies- 
tion. | 

It is an obſervation I have FIR 
made in ſome former publication, 
that the circle of civilization is yet 
incomplete. A mutuality of wants 


have formed the individuals of each 


country into a kind of national ſoci- 


ety ;- and here the progreſs of civili- 
For it is eaſy to 


zation has ſtopt. 
| ſer, that nations with regard to each 
other (notwithſtanding the ideal civil 
law which every one explains as it 
ſuits him) are like individuals in a 
ſtate of nature. They are regulated 


by no fixt principle, governed by no 


compulſive law, and each does in- 


dependently what it pleaſes, or what 


it can. 

Were it poſſible we could have 
known the world when in a ſtate of 
barbariſm, we might have concluded, 
that it never could be brought into 
the order we now ſee it. The un- 


tamed mind was then as hard, if not 


harder, to work upon in its indivi- 


dual itate, than the national mind is 
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in its preſent one. Vet we have ſeen the 


' accompliſhment of the one, why then 
ſhould we doubt that of the other ? 


There is a greater fitneſs in man- 


kind to extend and complete the ci- 
vilization of nations with each other 
at this day, than there was to begin 
it with the unconnected individuals 
at firſt : in the ſame manner that it is 
ſomewhat eafier to put together the 
materials of a machine after they are 
formed, than it was to form them 
from original matter. The preſent 
condition of the world differing fo 
exceedingly from what it formerly 
was, has given a new caſt to the 


mind of man, more than what he ap- 


pears to be ſenſible of. The wants of 
the individual, which firſt produced 
the idea of ſociety, are now aug- 
' mented, into the wants af the nation, 
and he is obliged to ſeek from another 


country what before he Sought from 


the next perſon. 

Letters, the tongue of the world, 
have in ſome meaſure brought all 
mankind acquainted, and, by an ex- 
tenſion of their uſes, are every day 
promoting fome new friendſhip. 
Through them diſtant nations be- 
come capable of converſation, and 
loſing by degrees the awkwardneſs of 
ſtrangers, and the moroſeneſs of ſuſ- 
picion, they learn to know and un- 
derſtand each other. Science, the par- 
tifan of no country, but the benefi- 
cent patroneſs of all, has liberally 
opened a temple where all may meet. 
Her influence on the mind, like the 
ſun on the chilled earth, has long been 
preparing it for higher cultivation and 
further improvement. The philoſo- 
pher of one country ſees not an enemy 
in the philoſopher of another: He 
takes his ſeat in the temple of ſcience, 
and aſks not who ſits beſide him. 
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which he had not. 
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This was not the condition of the 


barbarian world. Then the wants of 
man were few, and the objects within 


his reach. While he could acquire 
theſe, he lived in a ſtate of indivi- 
dual independence, the conſequence of 
which was, there were as many na- 
tions as perſons, each contending 
with the other, to ſecure ſomething 
which he had, or to obtain ſomething 
The world had 
then no buſineſs to follow, no ſtudies 
to exerciſe the mind. 


cupations 3 fleep and food their prin- 
cipal enjoyments. 
Now it is otherwiſe. 


A change 


: in the mode of life has made it neceſ- 
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fary to be buſy; and man finds a 


thouſand things to do now which be- 


fore he did not. Inſtead of placing 
his ideas of greatneſs in the rude at- 
chievements of the ſavage, he ſtudies 
arts, ſcience, agriculture and com- 
merce, the refinements of the gentle- 
man, the principles of ſociety, and 
the knowledge of the philoſopher. | 


There are many things which in 


themſelves are morally neither good 
nor bad, but they are productive of 
conſequences, which are ſtrongly 
marked with one or other of theſe 
characters. Thus commerce, though 
in itſelf a moral nullity, has had a 
conſiderable influence in tempering 
the human mind. It was the want of 
objects in the ancient world, which 
occaſioned in them ſuch a rude and 
p<rpetual turn for war, Their time 
hung on their hands without the 
means of employment. The indo- 
lence they lived. in afforded leiſure for 
miſchief, and being all idle at once, 
and equal in their circumſtances, they 


to ex | Their time 
| was divided between floth and fatigue. 
Hunting and war were their chief oc- 
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were eaſily provoked or induced to 
action. | 

But the introduction of commerce 
furniſhed the world with objects, 
which in tfieir - extent reach every 
man, and give him ſomething to 
think about, and ſomething to do; 
by theſe his attention is mechani- 
cally drawn from the purſuits, which 
a ſtate of indolence and an unem- 
ployed mind occaſioned, and he trades 
with the ſame countries which former 
ages, tempted by their productions, 
and too indolent to purchaſe them, 
would have gone to war with. 

Thus, as I have already obſerved, 
the condition of the world being ma- 
terially changed by the influence of 
ſcience and commerce, it is put into a 
fitneſs not only to admit of, but to 
deſire an extenſion of civilization. 
The principal and almoſt only remain- 
ing enemy it now 'has to encounter, 
is prejudice; for it is evidently the 
intereſt of mankind to agree, and 
make the beſt of life. The world has 
undergone its diviſions of empire, 
the ſeveral boundaries of which are 
known and ſettled. The idea of con- 
quering countries, like the Greeks 
and Romans, does not now exiſt ; 
and experience has exploded the no- 
tion of going to war for the ſake of 
profit. In ſhort, the objects for war 
are exceedingly diminiſhed, and 
there is now left ſcarcely any thing 
to quarrel about, but what ariſes 
from that demon of ſociety, preju- 
dice, and the conſequent ſullenneſs 


and untraCtableneſs of the temper. , 


There is ſomething exceedingly cu- 
rious in the conſtitution and opera- 
tion of prejudice. It has the ſingu- 
lar ability of accommodating itſelf 
to all the poſſible varieties of the 
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human mind. Some paſſions and vi- 
ces are but thinly ſcattered among 


mankind, and find only here and there 
a fitneſs of reception. But prejudice, 
like the ſpider, makes every where its 
home. 


room. There is ſcarcely a ſituation, 
except fire or water, in which a ſpider 
will not live. So, let the mind be as 
naked as the walls of an empty and 
forſaken tenement, gloomy as a dun- 
geon, or ornamented with the richeſt 
abilities of thinking, let it be. hot, 
cold, cark or light, lonely or inha- 
bited, ſtill prejudice, if undiſturbed, 
will fil it with cobwebs, and live, like 
the ipider, where there ſeems nothing 
to live on. If the one prepares her 
food by poiſoning it to her palate and 
her uſe, the other does the ſame ; and 
as ſeveral of our paſſions are ſtrongly 
charactered by the animal world, pre- 
judice may be denominated the ſpider 
of the mind. - 
Perhaps no two events ever uni- 
ted ſo intimately and forcibly to com- 
bat and expe] prejudice, as the Revo- 
tation of America and the Alliance 
with France. Their effects are felt, 
and their influence aheady extends as 
well to the old world as the new. 
Our ſtile and manner of thinking have 
undergone a revolution more extraor 
_ dinary than the political revolution of 
the country. We lee with other eyes, 
we hear with other ears; and think 


with other thoughis, than thoſe we 


Ve can look back on 
our own prejudices, as if they had 


formerly nſed. 


been the piciudices of other people.“ 


We now {ee and know they were pre- 
Judices and neibing elle, and relieved 
from their ſhackles enjoy a freedom of 
mind, we felt not before. It was not 
all the argument, however powertul, 


notions, 
would have governed in both coun- 
tries, as governed them before, and 
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nor all the reaſoning, however elegant, 
that could have produced this change, 


ſo neceſſary to the extenſion of the 
mind, and the cordiality of the world» 


without the two circumſtances of the 
home. It has neither taſte nor choice 
of place, and all that it requires is 


Revolution and the Alliance. 

Had America dropt quietly from 
Britain, no material change, in ſen- 
timent, had taken place. The fame 
prejudices, and conceits, 


ſtill the faves of error and education, 
they would have travelled on in the bea- 


ten track of vulgar and habitual think · 


ing. But brought about by the means 
it has been, both with regard to our- 
ſelves, to France, and to England, 


every corner of the mind is ſwept of its 


cobwebs, poiſon, and duſt, and made fit 
for the reception of generous happinebs, 

Perhaps there never was an alli- 
ance on a broader baſis, than that 
between America and France, and 
the progreſs of it is worth attending 
to. The countries had been enemies, 
not properly of themſelves, but througi 
the medium of England. They, ori- 
ginally, had no quarrel with each 
other, nor any cauſe for one, but what 
aroſe from the intereſt of England and 
her arming America againſt France. 


At the ſame time, the Americans ati 


diſtance from, and unacquainted with 
the world, and tutored in all the pre- 
judices which governed thoſe who go- 
verned them, conceived it their duty 
to act as they were taught. In doing 
this they expended their ſubſtance t 
make conqueſts, not for themlclves 
but for their maſters, who in returi 
treated them as ſlaves. - ? 
A long ſucceſſion of inſolent ſever' 
ty, and the ſeparation finally occali 
oned by the commencment of hoſlili- 
ties at Lexington, on the 29th of 
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April, 1775, naturally produced a 
new difpoſition of thinking. As the 
mind cloted itfelf towards England, it 
opened itſelf towards the world, and 


our prejudices, like our oppreſſions un- 


derwent, though lefs obſerved, a men- 
tal examination; until we found the 


former as inconſiſtent with reaſon and 


benevolence, as the latter were rea. 
pugnant to our civil and Political 
rights, | 

While we were has adrnncing'dy 
degrees into the wide field of extend- 
e humanity, the alliance with France 
was concluded, An alliance not 


formed for the mere purpoſe of a day, 


but on juſt and generous grounds, 
and with equal and mutual advan- 
tuges; and the eaſy affectionate man- 
ner in which the parties have ſince 
communicated, has made it an alli- 
ance not of courts only but of coun- 


tries. There is now an union of 


mind as well as of intereſt; ; and our 
hearts as well as our proſperity call on 
us to ſupport it. 

The people of England not having 
experienced this change, had likewiſe 
no idea of it. They were hugging 
to their boſoms the ſame prejudices we 
were trampling beneath our feet; and 
they expected to keep a hold upon 
America, by that narrowneſs of 
thinking, which America diſdained. 
What they were proud of, we deſpiſ- 
ed; and this is a principal cauſe why 
all their negociations, confiructed on 
this ground; have failed. We are 
now really another people, and can- 
not again go back to ignorance and. 
prejudice. The mind once enlighten- 
ed cannot again become dark. There 
is no poſſibility, neither is there any 

term to expreſs the ſuppoſition by, of 

we mind, unknowing any thing it 
Already Knows ; and therefore all at- 


tempts on the part of England, fitted 


to the former habit of America, and 


on the expectation of their applying ER 


now, will be like perſuading a ſeeing 
an to become blind, and a ſenſible 
one to turn an idiot. The firſt of 


which is unnatural, and the other im- 


poſſible. 


As to the remark which the Abbe. | 


makes of the one country being a 
monarchy and the other a republic, it 
can have no eſſential meaning. Forms 
of government have nothing to do 


with treaties. The former are the in- 
ternal police of the countries ſeveral- 

ly; the latter, their external police 
jointly : and ſo long as each performs 


its part, we have no more right or 
buſineſs to know how the one or the 
other conducts its domeſtic affairs, 
than we have to enquire into the pri- 
vate concerns of a family. | 

But had the Abbe reflected for a mo- 
ment, he would have ſeen, that courts 


or the governing powers of all coun- 
tries, be their forms what they may, 
are relatively republics with each other. 
It is the firſt and true principle of al 


liancing. Antiquity may have given 
precedence, and power will naturally 
create importance, but their equal 
right is never diſputed. 
wiſe be worthy of remarking, that a 


monarchical country can ſuffer no- 


thing in its popular happineſs by ally- 
ing with a republican one; and re- 


pablican governments have never been 


deſtroyed by their external connecti- 
ons, but by ſome internal convulſion 
or contrivance. France has been in 


alliance witli the republic of Swiſſer- 


land for more than two hundred years, 
and till Swiſſerland retains her origi- 
nal form as entire as if ſne had allied 
with a republic like herſelf; therefore 
this remark of the Abbe goes to no- 


It may like- 
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thing Bekes, it is beſt that man- 


kind ſhould mix. There is ever ſome- 
thing to learn, either of manners or 
principle; and it is by a free commu- 
nication, without regard to domeitic 
matters, that friendſhip is to be ex- 
tended, and prejudice deſtroyed all 
over the world. 

But notwithſtanding the Abbe's 
high profeſſions in favour of liberty, 
he appears ſometimes to forget himſelf, 
or that his theory is rather the child 
of his fancy than of his judgment : 
For in almoſt the ſame inſtant that 
he cenſures the alliance as not origi- 
nally or ſufficiently calculated for the 
happineſs of mankind, he, by a figure 
of implication, accuſes France for 
having acted ſo generouſly and unre.. 
ſervedly in concluding it. Why did 


<< they, (lays he, meaning the Court 


4 of France) tie themſelves down by 
« an inconſiderate treaty to conditi- 


« ons with the Congreſs, which they 


4 might themſelves have held in de- 
s pendence by ample and regular 
< ſupplies.” 
When an author 1 to treat 
of public happineſs, he ought to be 
certain that he does not miſtake paſſion 
for right, nor imaging. ion for prin- 
ciple. Principle, like truth, needs 
no contrivance. It will ever tell its 


en tale, and tell it the ſame way. 


But where this is not the caſe, every 
page muſt be watched, recollected, 
and compared, like an invented ſto- 
I am ſurpriſed at this paſſage of the 
Abbe. It means nothing or it means 
il; and in any caſe it ſhews the 
great difference between ſpeculative 
and practical knowledge. A treaty 
according to the Abbe's language 


would have neither duration nor af- 


fe&tion ; it might have laſted to the 
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end of the war, and then expired with 
it.— But France, by acting in a ſtile 
ſuperior to the little polities of narrow 
thinking, has eſtabliſhed a generous 
fame and won the love of a country ſhe 
was before a ſtranger to. She had to 


treat with a people who thought as na- 


ture taught them; and, on her own 


Part, ſhe wiſely ſaw, there was no pre- 


ſent advantage to be obtained by une- 
qual terms, which could balance the 
more laſting ones that might flow from 


a kind and generous beginning. 


From this part the Abbe advanceg 
into the ſecret tranſactions of the two 
Cabinets of Verſailles and Madrid re- 
ſpecting the independence of Ameri- 
ca; through which I mean not to fol- 
low him. It is a circumſtance ſuffici- 
ently ſtriking without being comment- 
ed on, that the former union of Ame- 
rica with Britain produced a power 
which in her hands, was becoming 
dangerous to the world: And there is 
no improbability in ſuppoſing, that 
had the latter known as much of the 
ſtrength of the former, before ſhe be- 
gan the quarrel as ſhe has known fince> 
that inſtead of attempting to reduce 
her to unconditional ſubmiſſion, ſhe 
would have propoſed to her the con- 
queſt of Mexico. But from the coun- 
tries ſeparately Spain has nothing to 
apprehend, though from their union 
ſhe had more to fear than — other 
power in Europe. - 

The part which I ſhall | more parti- 
cularly confine myſelf to, is that 
wherein the Abbe takes an opportuni- 
ty of complimenting the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry with high encomiums of admi- 
ration, on their rejecting the offered 
mediation of the court of Madrid 
in 1779. 

It muſt be remembered that before 
Spain joined France in the war, the 
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wndertook the office of a mediator 
and made propoſals to the Britiſh 
King and Miniftry ſo exccedingly fa- 
vourable to their intereſt, that had 
they been accepted, would have be- 
come inconvenient, if not inadmif- 
| fible, to America, Theſe propoſals 
were nevertheleſs rejected by the 
Britiſh cabinet; on 
ſays.— 72 


« It is in ſuch a circumſtance as 


ce this; it is in the time when noble 


% pride elevates the ſoul ſwperior to 
« all terror; when nothing is feen 


ce more dreadful than the ſhame of 
© receiving the law, and when there 
6 is no doubt or heſitation which to 


| © chuſe, between ruin and diſhonour ; 


W ** it is then, that the greatneſs of a 

= < nation is difplayed. IT acknow- 

W © ledge however, that men, accuf. 
& *< tomed to judge of things by the 


event, call great and perilous re- 
| ©& ſolutions, heroiſm or madneſs, ac- 


« cording to the good or bad ſucceſs 


* with which they have been attend- 


« ed. If then, I ſhould be aſked, 
« what is the name which fhall in 


W © years to come be given to the firm- 
* 


neſs, which was in this moment 
8 < exhibited by the Engliſh, I ſhall 
* anſwer that I do not know. But 
that which it deſerves I know. I 


| -$ 


«© know that the annals of the world 


40 hold out to us but rarely, the au- 
| © gutt and majeſtic ſpectacle of a 
© nation, which chuſes rather to 


| © renounce its duration than its 
» | cc glory.“ 9 2 | * 
In this paragraph the conception is 


lofty and the expreſſion elegant; 

but the colouring is too high for the 
original, and the likeneſs fails through 
an excels of graces. ' To fit the 
powers of thinking and the turn of 
language to the lubjet, fo as to 
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which the Abbe 


bring out a clear concluſion that ſhall 
hit the point in queſtion and nothing 
elſe, is the true criterion of writing. 
But the greater part of the Abbe's 


writings (if he will pardon me the 


remark) appear to me uncentral and 
burthened with variety. They repre- 
ſent a beautiful wilderneſs without 
paths; in which the eye is diverted 
by every thing, without being par- 
ticularly directed to any thing; and 
in which it is agreeable to be loſt, and 
difficult to find the way out. i 

Before I offer any other remark on 


the ſpirit and compoſition of the 
above paſſage, I ſhall compare it with 
the circumſtance it alludes to. 


The circumftance then does not 
deſerve the encomium. The "rejec- 
tion was not prompted by her forti- 
tade, but her vanity. She did not 
view it as a caſe of deſpair or even of 
extreme danger, and conſequently the 
determination to renounce her dura- 
tion rather than her glory, cannot 
apply to the condition of her mind. 


She had then high expectations of | 


ſubjugating America, and had no 
other naval force againft her than 


France; neither was ſhe certain that 


rejecting the mediation of Spain 
would combine that power with 
France. New mediations might 
ariſe more favourable than thoſe ſhe 
had refuſed. But if they ſhould not, 
and Spain ſhould join, ſhe ſtill ſaw 
that it would only bring out her naval 
force againſt France and Spain, which 


was not wanted and could not be em- 


ployed againſt America, and habits of 
thinking had taught her to believe 
herſelf ſuperior to both. 
But in any ak which the con- 
ſequence might point, there was no- 
thing to impreſs her with the idea of 
renouncing her duration. It is not 
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the policy of Europe to ſuffer the 


extinction of any power, but only to 
Jop off or prevent its dangerous in- 


creaſe. She was likewiſe freed by 


ſituation from the internal and imme- 


diate horrors of invaſion; was rolling 


in diſſipation and looking for con- 
queſts; and tho' ſhe ſuffered nothing 
but the expence of war, ſhe ſtill had a 
greedy eye to WN reimburſe- 
ment. 

But if the Abbe is delighted with 


high and ſtriking ſingularities of cha 
racter, he might, in America, have 


found ample field for encomium. 


Here was a people, who could not 


know what part the world would 
take, for or againſt them; and who 
were venturing on an untried ſcheme, 


In oppoſition to a power, againſt 
which more formidable nations had 


failed, They had every thing to 
learn but the principles which ſup- 


ported them, and every thing to pro- 


cure that was neceſſary for their de- 
fence. They have at times ſeen 
themſelves as low as diſtreſs could 
make them, without ſhewing the 


- leaſt ſtagger in their fortitude ; and 


been raiſed again by the moſt unex- 
pected events, without diſcovering an 
unmanly diſcompoſure of joy. To 
heſitate or to deſpair are conditions 


equally unknown in America. Her 
mind was prepared for every thing; 


becauſe her mon and final reſolu- 
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tion of ſucceeding or periſhing- in» 
cluded all poſſible circumſtances. | 
The rejection of the Britiſh propo- 
fitions in the year 1778, circum- 
ſtanced as America was at that time, 
is a far greater inſtance of unſhaken 
fortitude than the refuſal of the 
Spaniſh mediation by the Court of 
London : And other hiſtorians, be. 
ſides the Abbe, ſtruck with the vaſt. 
neſs of her conduct therein, have, 
like himſelf, attributed it to a circum- 
ſtance which was then unknown, the 
alliance with France. Their error 
ſhews their idea of its greatneſs ; be, 
cauſe, in order to account for it, 
they have ſought a cauſe ſuited to its 
magnitude, without knowing that 
the cauſe exiſted in the r of 
the country.“) 

But this paſſionate encomium of 
the Abbe is deſervedly fubje& to 
moral and philoſophical objections. 
It is the effuſion of wild thinking, 
and has a tendency to prevent that 
humanity of reflection which the cri- 


minal conduct of Britain enjoins on 


her as a duty.—lt is a laudanum to 
courtly iniquity.—It keeps in intox- 
icated fleep the conſcience of a na- 
tion; and more miſchief is effected 
by wrapping up guilt in ſplendid ex- 
cuſe, than by directly patronizing it. 

Britain is now the only country 
which holds the world in difturbance 
and war; and infend of paying 
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| 9 Extra from“ A ſbert review of the preſent reign” in England. 
Page 45. in the New Annual Regiſter for the year 1980. 

„The Commiſſioners, who, in conſequence of Lord North's conciliatory bill, 
* went over to America, to propoſe terms of peace to the colonies, were wholly un- 
** fucceſsful. The conceſſions which formerly would have been received with the ut- 
moſt gratitude, were rejected with diſdain. Now was the time of American pride 
and haughtineſs, It is probable, however, that it was not pride and haughtineſs 
alone that dictated the Reſolutions of Congreſs, but a diſtruſt of the ſincerity of 
the offers of Britain, a determination not to give up their independ=nce, and, 
ABOVE ALL, THE FYGAGEMFNTe INTO WHICH THEY HAD ENTERZD BY. TENT 
LATE TREATS WITH FRANCE. | _ b 
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ANSWER TO THE ABBE RAYNAL. ” 


compliments to the exceſs of her 


crimes, the Abbe would have appear- 
ed much more in character, had he 


put to. her, or to her monarch, this 


ſerious queſtion— 8 

Are there not miſeries enough in 
the world, too difficult to be encoun- 
tered and too pointed to be bor ne, 
without ſtudying to enlarge the liſt 


and arming it with new deſtruction? 


Is lite ſo very long, that it is neceſ- 
ſary, nay even a duty, to ſhake the 


fand and haſten out the period of du- 


ration? Is the path fo elegantly 
ſmooth, ſo decked on every fide and 
carpeted with joys, that wretched- 
neſs is wanted to enrich it as a foil? 
Go aſk thine aching heart when ſor- 
row from a thouſand cauſes wound it, 
go aſk thy ſickened ſelf when every 
medicine fails, whether this be the 
caſe or not ? pI 13 
Quitting my remarks on this head, 
J proceed to another, in which the 
Abbe has let looſe a vein of ill-na- 
ture, and, what is fill worſe, of in- 
FFT. 
Alfter cavilling at the treaty, he 
goes on to characterize the ſeveral 
parties combined in the war—* Is it 


* poſſible,” ſays the Abbe, © that 


« a ſtrict union ſhould long ſubſiſt 
% amongſt confederates of characters 
«© ſo oppoſite as the haſty, light, diſ- 
« dainful Frenchman, the jealous, 
« haughty, fly, flow, circumſpective 


* Spaniard, and the American, who 
is ſecretly ſnatching looks at the 


mother country, and would re- 
© joice, were they compatible with 
* his independence, at the diſaſters 
VVV | 

To draw fooliſh portraits of each 
other, is a mode of attack and repri- 
al, which the greater part of man- 
kiad are fond of indulging. The 


ſerious philoſopher ſhould be above it, 
more eſpecially in caſes from which 
no poſſible good can ariſe, and miſ- 


chief may, and where no received 
provocation can palliate the offence. — 


The Abbe might have invented a dif- 


ference of character for every country 


in the world, and they in return might 
find others for him, till in the war 


of wit all real character is loſt. The 


pleaſantry of one nation or the gra- 
vity of another may, by a little pen- 
ciling, be diſtorted into whimlical 
features, and the painter become as 
much laughed at as the painting. 

But why did not the Abbe look a 


little deeper and bring forth the ex- 


cellencies of the ſeveral parties? Why 
did he not dwell with pleaſure on that 
greatneſs of character, that ſuperi- 


ority of heart, which has marked the 


conduct of France in her conqueſts, 
and which has forced an acknowledg- 
ment even from Britain. 

There is one line, at leaſt, (and 
many others might be diſcovered) in 
which the confederates unite, which 


is, that of a rival eminence in their 


treatment of their enemies. Spain, 
in her conqueſt of Minorca and the 
Bahama iſlands confirms this remark. 


America has been invariable in her 


lenity from the beginning of the 
war, notwithſtanding the high pro- 


vocations ſhe has experienced. It is 


England only who has been inſolent 
and cruel. 
But why muſt America be charged 


with a crime undeſerved by her con- 


duct, more ſo by her principles, and 
which, if a fact, would be fatal to 
her honour? I mean that of want of 
attachment to her allies, or rejoicing 
in their diſaſters. She, it is true, 
has been aſſiduous in ſhewing to the 
world that ſhe was not the aggreſſor 
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towards England, that the quarrel was 
not of her ſeeking, or, at that time, 
even of her wiſhing, But to draw in- 
ferences from her candour, and even 
from her juſtification, to ſtab her cha- 
rafter by, and I ſee nothing elſe from 


which they can be ſuppoſed to be 


drawn, is unkind and unjuſt. 
Does her rejection of the Britiſh 


_ Propoſitions in 1778, before ſhe knew 


of any alliance with France, correſ- 
pond with the Abhe's defeription of her 


mind? Does a ſingle inftance of her 


conduct ſince that time juſtify it ?— 
But there is ſtill better evidence to ap- 
Ply to, which is, that of all the mails, 
which at different times have been 
way-laid on the road, in divers parts 


of America, and taken and carried 
into New-York, and from which the 


moſt ſecret and confidential private 
letters, as well as thoſe from authori- 


ty, have been publiſhed, not one of 


them, I repeat it, not a ſingle one of 
them, gives countenance to luch a 
charge. 

This is not a country where men 
are under government reſtraint in 


ſpeaking ; and if there is any kind of 


reſtraint, it ariſes from a fear of po- 


pular reſentment. Now, if nothing 


in ber private or public correſpon- 
dence favours ſuch a ſuggeſtion, and if 
te genera] diſpoſition of the country 
is fuck as to make it unſafe for a man 


do ſhew an appearance of joy at any 
3 falter to her ally, on what grounds, 


1 aſk, can the accuſation ſtand? What 


company the Abbe may have kept in 


trance, we cannot know; but this 
we know, that the account he gives 
does not apply to America. 

Had the Abbe been in America at 
the time the news arrived of the diſaſ. 
ter of the feet under Count de Graffe, 
in the Weſt-Indies, he would have 


ſeen his vaſt miſtake. Neither do! 
remember any mY the loſs 
of Charleſtown, ich the public 
mind ſuffered more ſevere and pungent 
concern, or underwent more agitati- 
ons of hope and apprehenſion as to the 
truth or falſehood of the report, Had 
the loſs been all our own it could not 
have had a deeper effect, yet it was 
not one of theſe cafes which reached 
to the independence of America. 

In the geographical account which 
the Abbe gives of the Thirteen States 
he is ſo exceedingly erroneous, that 
to attempt a particular refutation, 


would exceed the limits I have pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf. And as it is a mat- 


ter neither political, hiſtorical, nor 
ſentimental, and which can always be 
contradicted by the extent and natural 
ccumſtances of the country, I ſhall 
paſs it over; with this additional re- 
mark, that I never yet ſaw an Euro- 


pean deſcription of America that was 


true, yeither can any perſon gain 4 
Juſt idea of it, but by coming to it. 

Though I have already extended 
this letter beyond what I at firſt pro- 
poſed, I am, neverthelefs, obliged to 
omit many obſervations, I originally 
deſigned to have made. I with there 
had been no occahon for making any. 
But the wrong ideas which the Abbe's 
work had a tendency to excite, and the 
prejudicial 1mpreflions they might 
make, muft be an apology for my 
remarks, and the freedom with whict 
they are done. 

I obſerve the Abbe has made a fort 
of © epitome of a conſiderable part of 
the pamphlet Common Senſe, and in- 
troduced it in that form into his pub- 
lication. But there are other places 
where the Abbe has borrowed” freely 
from the ſame pamphlet without ac- 
knowiedging it. The difference be- 
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tween ſociety and government, with 
nich the pamphlet opens, is taken 
from it, and in ſome expreſſions almoſt 
literally, into the Abbe's work, as if 


whole of the Abbe's remarks on this 
head, the n Common Senſe is fo 


Y Counon SENSE. | 

„Some writers have ſo confounded 
ſociety with government, as to leave lit- 
tle or no diſtinction between them: 
| whereas they are no! only different, but 
have different origins. 

** Society 1s produced by o onr cm 
ard government by our wickedneſs , the 
former promotes our happineſs poſt tively, 
by uniting our affections, the latter nega- 
ni vely, by refiraining our vices,” 


the one are evidently 


Common SENSE. | 

„In order to gain a clear and juſt idea 
of the defign and end of government, let 
us ſuppoſe” a ſmall number of perſons, 
meeting in ſome ſequeſtered part of the 
earth unconaeaed with the reſt; they 
will then repreſent the peopling of any 
country or of the world. In this ſtate of 
gatural liberty, ſociety will be our firſt 
thonght. A thouſand motives will excite 
them thereto, The ſtrength of one man 
is ſo uriequal to his wants, and his mind 
ſo unfitted for perpetual folitude, that he 
is foon obliged to ſeek aſſiſtance of ano- 
ther, who, in his turn requires the ſame. 


derneſs; but ene man might labour out the 
common period of life, without accom- 
Pliſhing any thing; when he had felled his 
timber, he could not remove it, nor erect 
it after i it was removed; hunger, in the 
mean time, would urge him from his 
work, and every differeut want call him 
x iffcrent way. Diſeaſe, nay even miſ- 
*ortune, would be death; for though uei- 
they might be immediately mortal, vet 
either of them would difable him from 
living, and reduce him to a ſtate in which 
he might rather be ſaid to periſh than to 
die.— Thus neceſſity, like a gravitating 
Power, would form our newly arrived 
emigrants into lociety, the reciprocal bleſ- 


lings of wien would * and render 
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the arrangement of 


originally his own; and through the 


Four or five united would be able to raiſe 
a tolerable dwelling in the midſt of a wit- 


7s 
cloſely copied and purſued, that the 
difference is only in words, and in 
the thoughts, 
and not in the thoughts themſelves . 
But as it is time I ſhould come to a 
concluſion of my letter, I ſhall for- 
bear all further obſervations on the 


 ABBE RAYNAL. 

«© Care muſt be taken not to confound. 
together ſociety with government. That 
they may be known ciſtiaQtly, their origin 
e be conſidered. W 


* Society originates in the wants of 
men, government in their vices. Socie- 
ty tends always to good; government 
ought — to tend to the 9 of 
evil.“ 


In the following carats there 1s leſs likeneſs i in the language, but the bdear i 2 


1 82 from the other. 


Ant RAYNAL, 
Man, thrown, as it were, by chance 
upon the globe, ſurrounded by all the 
evils of nature, obliged continually to 
defend and protect his life againſt the 
ſtorms and tempeſts of the air, againſt the 
inundations of water, againſt the fire of 
volcanoes, againſt the intemperance of 
rigid and torrid zones, againſt the ſteri- 
lity of the earth, which refuſes him ali- 
ment, or its bane ful fecundity, which 
makes poiſon ſpring up beneath his feet; 
in ſhort, againſt the claws and teeth of 
ſavage beaſts, who diſpute with him his 
habitation and his prey, and, attacking 
his perſou, ſeem reſolved to render them- 
{elves rulers of this globe, of which he 
thinks himſelf to be the maſter ; Man, in 
this ſtate, alone and abandoned to himſelf, 
could do nothing for his preſervation. it 
was neceſſary, therefore, that he ſhould 
unite himſelt, and affociate with his like, 
in order to bring together their ſtrength 
aud intelligence in common ſtock. It is 
by this union that he has triumphed over 
ſo many evil*, that he has faſhioned this 
globe to his uſe, reſtrained the rivers, ſub- 
jugated the ſeas, ivſured his ſubſiſtence, 
conquered a part of the animals in ob- 
iiging them to ſerve him, and driven 
others far from his empire, to the depth 
of deſerts or of woods, where their num- 
ber diminiſhes from age to age, What a 
man alone would not have been able to 
a effect, 


gets. 
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Abbe's work, and take a conciſe view 
of the ſtate of public affairs, ſince 
the time in which chat 5 
was publiſhed. 

A mind habited to actions of mean · 
neſs and injuſtice, commits them with- 
out reflection, or with a very partial 
one; for on what other ground than 
this, can we account for the declara- 
tion of war againſt the Dutch: To 
gain an idea of the politics which ac- 
tuated the Britiſh Miniſtry to this 


meaſure, we mutt enter into the opi- 


nion which they, and the Englifh in 
general, had formed of the temper ct 


the Dutch nation; and from thence 
infer what their expectation of the 
conſequences would be. 

Could they have imagined that Hol- 


land would have feriouſly made a com- 


mon cauſe with France, Spain, and 


America, the Britiſh Miniftry would 
never have dared to provoke them. 


It would have been a madneſs in po- 
litics to have done ſo; unleſs their 


views were to haſten on a period of 
ſuch emphatic diſtreſs, as ſhould juſ- 
tify the conceſhons which they ſaw 
they muſt one day or other make to the 
world, and for which they wanted an 
apology to themſelves. — There is a 
temper in fome men which ſeeks a pre- 
tence for ſubmiſſion. Like a ſhip diſ- 
abled in action and unfitted to conti- 


COMMON SENSE. 
the obligations of law and government 
ont ceſſary, while they remained perſect- 
+ juft to each other. But as nothing but 
heaven is impregaable to vice, it will un- 
avoidably happen, that in proportion as 


they ſurmount the firſt difficulties of emi- 


gration, which bound them together in 
4 common cauſe, they will begin to relax 
io their duty and attachment to each other, 
and this re mane f is. W it poiut out tne ne- 
ergity of eſfabliſhing ſome orm of go- 


vernment to fupply the defect of moral. 


N th 39 
virtue. 


ſtate. 


WORKS. 


nue it, it waits the approach of a fa 


larger one to ſtrike to, and feels relief 


at the opportunity. Whether this 1; 


greatneſs or littleneſs of mind, Lam 
not enquiring into. 


I ſhould ſup- 
poſe it to be the latter, becauſe it pro- 


ceeds from the want of knowing hoy 


to bear misfortune in its "_— 


But the FR WER eien of the 
Britiſh cabinet has ſhewn that this wa 
not thezr plan of politics, and conle- 
quently their motives muſt be tought 
for in another line. 

The truth is, that the Britiſh had 
formed a very humble opinion of the 
Dutch nation. They looked on then 
as a people who would ſubmit to any 
thing; that they might inſult them 
as they liked, plunder them as they 
pleaſed, and till the Dutch dared ve: 


to be provoked. 


If this be taken as the opinion 


the Britiſh cabinet, the meaſure is es- 
Gly accounted for; becauſe it goes on 


the ſuppoſition, that when, by a de- 
claration of hoſtilities, they had rob- 
bed the Dutch of ſome millions ſter- 
ling, (and to rob them was popular) 
they could make peace with then 
again whenever they pleaſed, and on 
almoft any terms the Britiſh Minifiry 
ſhould propoſe. And no ſooner was 
the plundering committed, than the 


ABBE RAYNAL. 
effect, men have executed in concert; 
and altogether they preſerve their work. 


Such is the origin, ſuch the advantages, 


and the end of ſocicty. Government owes 
its birth to the necefũty of preventing and 
r-prefing the injuries which the aſſoc a- 
ted individuals had to fear from one àno- 
ther. It is the centinel who watches, ia 


order that the common labours be no. 
diſturbed.““ 


* 


af hand 


* 


accommodation was ſet on foot, and 
| failed, 5 | 

When cace the mind loſes the ſenſe 
of its own dignity, it loſes, likewiſe, 


And the American war has thrown 
N Britain into ſuch a variety of abſurd 
WS fituations, that, arguing from her- 
2 ſelf, ſhe ſees not in what conduct ng- 
tional dignity conſiſts in other coun- 
tries. From Holland ſhe expected 
BS cuplicity and ſubmiſſion, and this 
miſtake arofe from her having ated, 
in a number, of inſtances during the 
= preſent war, the fame character her- 
„ „ 
* To be allied to, or connected with 
W Britain, ſeems to be an unſafe and 
impolitic fituation. Holland and 
America are inſtances of the reality 
of this remark. 
| tries the allies of Franceor Spain, and 
Britain will court them with civility, 
and treat them with reſpe& ; make 
= them her own allies, and ſhe will in- 
fult and plunder them. In the firſt 
. caſe, ſhe feels ſome apprehenſions at 
offending them, becauſe they have ſup- 
port at hand; in the latter, thoſe ap- 
prehenſions do not exiſt. Such, how- 
ever, has hitherto been her conduct. 
Another meaſure which has taken 
place ſince the publication of the 
Abbe's work, and likewiſe ſince the 
time of my beginning this letter, is 
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What line the new cabinet will pur- 
{ue reſpecting America, is at this 
time unknown ; neither is it very ma- 
terial, unleſs they are ſeriouſly diſ- 


peace. 
Repeated expeyience has ſhewn, not 
only the impracficability of conquer- 
a but the ſtill higher 
impoſſibility of conquering her mind, 
or recalling her back to her former 
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condition of thinking. 


the ability of judging of it in another. 


Make thoſe coun- 


Cline. 


tne change in the Britiſh miniſtry. 


77 
Since the 
commencement of the war, which is 
now approaching to eight years, thou- 
ſands and tens of thouſands have ad- 
vanced, and are daily advancing into 
the firſt ſtage of manhood, who know 
nothing of Britain but as a barba- 
rous enemy, and to whom the inde- 
pendence of America appears as much 


tlie natural and eſtabliſhed government. 
of the country, as that of England 


does to an Engliſhman. And on the 
other hand, thouſands of the aged, 
who had Britiſh ideas, have dropped, 
and are daily dropping, from the ſtage 
of buſineſs and life. The natural 


progreſs of generation and decay oper- 


ates every hour to the diſadvantage of 
Britain, Time and death, hard ene- 
mies to contend with, fight conſtant- 
ly againſt her intereſt; and the bills 
of mortality, in every part of Ameri- 
ca, are the thermometers of her de- 
| The children in the ſtreets are 
from their cradle bred to conſider her 
as their only foe. They hear of her 


cruelties; of their fathers, uncles, 


and kindred killed; they ſee the re 


mains of burnt and deſtroyed houſes» 
and the common tradition of the ſchool 
they go to, tells them, thoſe things 
ewere done by the Britiſh. 

Theſe are circumſtances whick the 
mere Evgliſh ſtate politician, who 
conſiders man only in a ſtate of man- 
hood, does not attend to. He gets 
entangled with parties coeval or 
equal with himfelf at home, and thinks 
not how faſt the riſing generation in 


America is growing beyond his know- 
poled to a general and honourable. 


ledge of them, or they of him. Ina 
few years all perſonal remembrance 
will be loſt, and who is King or Mi- 
nifter in England, will be little 


known and ſcarcely enquired after. 


The new Britiſh adminiſtration is 
compoſed of perſons who have ever 
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been againft the war, and who have 


conſtantly reprobated all the violent 
meaſures of the former one. They 
conſidered the American war as de- 
ſtructive to themſelves, and oppoſed 
it on that ground. But what are 
theſe things to America ? She has no- 
thing to do with Engliſh parties. 
The ins ard the outs are nothing 
to her. It is the whole country ſhe 
is at war with, or muſt be at peace 
with. 

Were every Meier in England a 
Chatham, it would now weigh little 
or nothing in the ſcale of American 
politics: Death has preſerved to the 
memory of this ſtateſman, tat fame, 
which he, by living, would have loſt. 
His plans and opinions, towards the 
latter part of his life, would have 
been attended with as many evil con- 
ſequences, and as much reprobated 
here, as: thoſe of Lord North; and, 
conſidering him a wiſe man, they 
abound with inconſiſtencies amount- 
ing to abſurdities. 

It has apparently been the fault of 
many in the late minority, to ſuppoſe, 
that America would agree to certain 
terms with them, were they in place, 
which ſhe would not ever liſten to 
from the then adminiſtration. This 
idea can anſwer no other purpoſe than 
to prolong the war; and Britain may, 
at the expence of many more mil- 
lions, learn the fatality of ſuch miſ- 
takes. If the new miniſtry wiſely 
avoid this hopeleſs policy, they will 
prove themſelves better pilots, and 
wiſer men, than they are conceived to 
be; for it is every day expected to ſee 
their bark ſtrike upon ſome hidden 
rock and go to pieces. | 

But there is @ line in which they 
may be great. 
opening needs nat to preſent itſelf; 


politics. | 
experienced td be impoſed upon, and 


commifſſioned villain; 


A more brilliant 


WORKS. 

and it is ſuch a one, as true magnani. 
mity would improve, and humaniy 
rejoice in. 

A total reformation is wanted in 
England. She wants an expanded 
mind,—an heart which embraces the 
univerſe, Iuſtead of ſhutting herſelf 
up in an ifſand, and quarrelling with 
tue world, ſhe would derive more 
laſting happineſs, and acquire more 
real riches, by generouſly mixing 


with it, and bravely ſaying, I am the 


enemy of none. [Ut is not now a 
time for little contrivances, or artful 
The European world is too 


America too wiſe to be duped. It 
muſt be ſomething new and maſterly 
that muſt ſucceed. The idea of ſe. 
ducing America from her indepen. 
dence, or corrupting her from her al. 
liance, is a thought too little for a 
great mind, and impoſfible for any 
honeſt one, to attempt. Whenerer 
politics are applied to debauch man- 
kind from their integrity, and di- 
folve the virtues of human nature, 
they become deteſtable; and to bea 
ſtateſeman upon this plan, is to bea 
He who aims 
at it, leaves a vacancy in his charac- 
ter, which may be filled up with the 
worſt of epithets. 

If the diſpoſition of England 
ſhould be ſuch, as not to agree to a 
general and honourable peace, and that 
the war mutt, at all events, continue 
longer, I cannot help wiſhing, that 
the alliances which America has or 
may enter into, may become the on) 
objects of the war. She wants 2! 
opportunity of ſhewing to the world, 
that ſhe holds her honour as dear and 
ſacred as her independence, and tha: 
ſhe will in no ſituation forſake thoſe, 
whom no negociations could invu** 
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; 0 forſake her. Peace to every re- 
tive mind is a deſirable object; 
put that peace which is accompanied 
with 2 ruined character, becomes a 
Crime to the ſeducer, and a curſe upon 
the ſeduced. 

But where is the ;mpoſſibility, or 
en the great difficulty, of England 
forming a friendſhip with France and 
Spain, and making it a national vir- 
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liced inveteracies it has been her cuſ- 
om to cheriſh; and which, while 
hey ſerve to ſink her with an en- 
creaſing enormity of debt, .by involy- 
ng her in fruitleſs wars, become like- 
iſe the bane of her repoſe; and the 
deſtruction of her manners? We had 
Wonce the fetters that ſhe has now, but 


— 


and thinking juſtly has ſet us right. 
The true idea of a great nation 1s 
that which extends and promotes the 
principles of univerſal ſociety. Whoſe 
mind riſes above the atmoſpheres of 
Jocal thoughts, and conſiders man- 
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Ws. 
tue to renounce for ever thoſe preju - 


experience has ſhewn us the miſtake, 


79 
kind, of whatever nation or profeſ- 
ſion they may be, as the work of one 
Creator. The rage for conqueſt has 
had its faſhion, and its day. Why 
may dot the amiable virtues have the 


ſame? The Alexanders and Cæſars 


of antiquity, have left behind them 
their monuments of deſtruction, and 
are remembered with hatred ; while 
theſe more exalted characters, who 
firſt taught ſociety and ſcience, are 
bleſt with the gratitude of every age 
and country. Of more uſe was one 
philoſopher, though a heathen, to the 
world, than all the heathen EN 5 
that ever exiſted. | 

Should the preſent revolution be 
diſtinguiſhed by opening a new ſyſ- 
tem of extended civilization, it will 
receive from heaven the higheſt evi- 
dence of approbation: and as this is 
a ſubje& to which the Abbe's powers 
are ſo eminently ſuited, I recommend 
it to his attention, with the affection 
of a friend, and the ardour of a uni- 
verſal citizen. 
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5 INC E cloſing the foregoing letter, 


ſome intimations, reſpecting a general 


and of thoſe 


norance of mankind, 


natural and unalterable ſenſations by 


peace, have made their way to Ame 


rica. On what authority or founda- 
tion they ſtand, or how near or re- 
mote ſuch an event may be, are cir- 


cumſtances I am not enquiring into. 


But as the ſubje& muſt fooner or later 


become a matter of ſerious attention, | 


it may not be improper, even at this 
early period, candidly to inveſtigate 
ſome points that are connected with 
it, or lead towards it. 


which they are ſo generally governed. 


How ſhe may conduct herſelf in the 


preſent or future buſineſs of negoci- 


The independence of America is at 


this moment as firmly eſtabliſued as 
any country in a ſtate of war. It is 
not length of time, but power, that 
gives ſtability. Nations at war know 
nothing of each other on the ſcore of an- 
tiquiry. It is their preſent and imme- 
diate ſtrength, together with their con- 
nections, that mult ſupport them. To 
which we may add, that a right which 
originated to-day, 1s as much a right, 
as if it had the ſanction of a thouland 
years; and therefore the independence 
and preſent governments of America 
are in no more danger of being ſub- 
verted, becauſe they are modern, than 

that of England 1s ſecure, becauſe it 
is ancient. 

The politics of Britain, fo far as 
they reipeted America, were ori- 
ginally conceived in idiotiſm, and 
ated in madneſs. There is not a ſtep 


which bears the ſinalleſt trace of rati- 


onality. In her management of the 
war, the has laboured to be wretched, 
and ſtudied to be hated; and in all 
her former prepohtions for accommo- 
dation, the has difcovered a total ig- 


# 


ating a peace, 1s yet to be proved. 


He is a weak politician who does 


Hot underſtand human nature, and 


penetrate. into the effect which mea- 
ſures of goverament will have upon 
the mind. All the miſcarriages of 
Britain have ariſen from this defect. 


The former Miniftry a&ed as if they 
ſuppoſed mankind to be "without 4 


mind; and the preſent Miniſtry, as 
if America was without a memory. 


The one muſt have ſuppoſed we were 


incapable of feeling ; and the other, 
that we could not remember inju- 
ries - . 

There is likewiſe another line in 
which politicians miſtake, which is 
that of not rightly calculating, or ra- 
ther of misjudging, the conſequence 
which any given cireumſtanee will 
produce. Nothing is more frequent, 


as well in common as in political life, 


than to hear people complain, that 
ſuch or ſuch means produced an event 
directly contrary to their intentions. 


But the fault lies in their not judging 


rightly what the event would be; for 
the means produced only its proper 
and natural conſequence, - 

It is very probable, that in a treaty 
for peace, Britain will contend fer 


ſome poſt or other in North America; 
perhaps Canada or Halifax, or both: 
and J infer this from the known defi- 


ciency of her politics, which have 


. ever yet made uſe of means, whoſe 
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natural event was againſt both her 
iptereſt and her expectation. But the 
gueſtion with her ought to be, Whe- 
ther it is worth her while to hold them, 
and what will be the conſequence ? 
Relpecting Canada, one or other 
of the two following will take place, 
viz. If Canada ſhould' people, it will 
revolt; and if it do not people, it 
will not be worth the expence of hold- 
ing. And the ſame may be ſaid of 
Halifax, and the country round it. 
But Canada never ævill people; nei- 
ther is there any occaſion for contri- 
vances on one fide or the other, for 
2ature alone will do the whole. 
Britain may put herſelf to great 
expences in {ſending ſettlers to Cana- 
da; but the deſcendants of thoſe ſet- 
tlers will be Americans, as other de- 
ſcendants have been before them. 


neighbouring States ſovereign and 
free, reſpected abroad and trading at 
large with the world; and the natural 
love of liberty, the advantages of com- 
merce, the bleſſings of "independence 
and of a happier climate, and a richer 
toil, will draw them ſouthward, and 
the effect will be, that Britain will 


ſuſtain the expence, and America reap 
the advantage. 


One would think that the experi- 
ence which Britain has had of Ame- 


rica, would entirely ſicken her of all 


thoughts of continental colonization 
and any part which the might retain, 
will only become to her a field of jea- 
louſy and thorns, of debate and con- 
tention, for ever ſtruggling for privi- 
leges, and meditating revolt. She 
my torm new ſettlements, but they 


will be for us ; the will become part 
of the United States 


that againſt all her contrivances to pre- 
vent it, or without any endeavours of 
vurs to promote it. In the firſt place, 


They will look round and ſee the 


America; and 
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ſhe cannot draw from them a revenue 
until they are able to pay one, and 
when they are ſo, they will be above 
ſubjection. Men foon become att ach- 
ed to the ſoil they live upon, and in- 


eorporated with the proſperity of he 


place; and it fignitics but little what 
opinions they come over with, for 
time, intereſt, and new connections 
will render them obſolete, and the next 
generation know nothing of them. 
Were Britain truly wiſe ſhe would 
lay hold of the preſent opportunity to 
diſentangle herielf from all continen- 
tal embarraſſments in North-America, 
and that not only to avoid future 
broils and troubles, but to ſave ex- 
pences. For to ſpeak explicitly on 


the matter, I would not, were I an 


European power, have Canada, under 
the conditions that Britain mult re- 


tain it, could it be given to me. It 


is one of thoſe kind of dominions that 
is, and ever will be, à conſtant charge 
upon any foreign holder. | 

As to Halifax, it will become uſe- 
leſs to England after the preſent war, 
and the loſs, of the United States. A 
harbour, when the dominion 1s gone, 
for” the purpole of which only it was 
wanted, can be attended only with 
expence. There are, I doubt not, 
thouſands of people in England, who 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe places are a profit 


to the nation, whereas they are di- 


rectly the contrary, and inſtead of pro- 
ducing any revenue, a conſiderable 
part of the revenue of England is 
annually drawn off, to ſupport the 
expence of holding them. 
Gibraltar is another inſtance of na- 


tional ill policy, A poſt which in 


time of peace is not wanted, and in 
time of war is of no uſe, muſt at all 
times be uſeleſs. Inſtead of affording 


protection to a navy, it requires the 


aid of one to maintain it, And to ſup- 
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poſe that Gibraltar comman{!s the 
Mediterranean, or the Pals into it, 
or the trade of it, is to tu; 
. tected falſehood ; hecaute Sk Bri- 
tain hold ne poſt, ſhe has loſt the 
other three, and every benefit ſhe ex- 
pected from it. And to fay that all 
this happens becauſe it is beſieged by 
land and water, is to jay nothing, for 


this will always be the caſe in time of 


war, while France and Spain keep up 
ſuperior fleets, and Britain holds the 
place.—So that, though as an impe- 
netrable inacceſſible rock it may be 
held by the one, it is always in the 
power of the other to render it uſeleſs 
and exceſſively chargeable. | 

I ſhould ſuppoſe that one of the 
principal objects of Spain in beſieging 
it, is to ſhow to Britian, that though 
ſhe may not take it, ſhe can command 
it, that is, ſhe can ſhut it up, and 
prevent its being uſed as a har- 


bour, though not a garrifon.—But 


the ſhort way to reduce Gibraltar, is, 
to attack the Britiſh fleet ; for Gibral- 
tar is as dependent on a fleet for ſupport 
as a bird is on its wing for food, and 
when wounded there it ſtarves. 
There is another circumſtance 
which the people of England have 
not only not attended to, but ſeem to 
be utterly ignorant of, and that is, 
the difference between permanent 
power, and accidental power, conſi- 
dered in a national ſenſe, 


By permanent power, I mean, a 
natural inherent and perpetual ability 


in a-nation, which though always in 
being, may not be always in action, 
or not always advantageoully directed; 
and by accidental power, I mean, a 
fortunate or accidental diſpoſition or 
exerciſe of national ſtrength, in whole 
or in part, 

There undoubtedly was a time 
when any one European nation, with 


wole a de- 
had not began to build a navy, however 


conſidered only as accidental, and not 


dictated, And this reduces it to at 
original queſtion, which 1s : Which 


the largeſt revenue and the greateli 


conveniencies. 
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only eight or ten ſhips of war, equal 


to the preſent ſhips of the line, could 
have carried terror to all others, who 


great their natural ability might be 
for that purpoſe : But this can be 


as a ſtandard to compare permanent 
power by, and could laſt no longer 
than until thoſe powers built as many 
or more ſhips than the former. After 


this a larger fleet was neceſſary, in 
order to be ſuperior ;z and a ſtill larger 


would again ſupercede it. And thu; 
mankind have gone on building flee! 
upon fleet, as occaſion or fituaticn 


power can build and man the larget 
number of ſhips? The natural anſwer 
to which, is, That power which has 


number of inhabitants, provided its 
ſituation of coaſt affords ſufficient 


France being a nation on the con. 
tinent of Europe, and Britain an 
ifland in its neighbourhood, each of 
them derived different ideas fron 
their different ſituations. The inha- 
bitants of Britain could carry on 0 
foreign trade, nor ſtir from the {ot 
they dwelt upon, without the aflit- 
ance of ſhipping; but this was not 
the caſe with France. The idea 
therefore of a navy did not ariſe t 
France from the ſame original and im- 
mediate neceſſity which produced it to 
England. But the queſtion is, that 
when both of them turn their atten- 
tion, and employ their revenues tit 
ſame way, which can be ſuperior ? 

The annual revenue of France ö 
nearly double that of England, and 
her number of inhabitants more that 
twice as many. Each of them has the 
ſame length of coaſt on the channel 


hundred miles extent on the bay of 
Biſcay, and an opening on the Me- 
diterranean: and every day proves, 
that practice and exerciſe make ſailors, 


as well as ſoldiers, in one NY as 


well as another. | 

If then Britain can maintain an 
hundred ſhips of the line, France can 
as well ſupport an hundred and fifty, 
becauſe her revenues and her popula- 
tion are as equal to the one as thoſe 
of England are to the other. And the 
only reaſon, why ſhe has not done it, 
is becauſe ſhe has not till very lately 
attended to it. But when ſhe ſees, 
as ſhe now ſees, that a navy 1s the firſt 


engine of power, ſhe can eaſily ac- 


RIES it. 


England very falſely, and — . 
for herſelf, infers, that becauſe ſhe had 
the advantage of France, while France 


had the ſmaller navy, that for that 


reaſon it is always to be ſo. Whereas 
it may be clearly ſeen, that the 
ſtrength of France has never yet been 
tried on a navy, and that ſhe is able 
to be as ſaperior to England in the 
extent of a navy, as the is in the 
extent of her revenues and her popu- 
lation. And England may [lament 
the day, when, by her inſolence and 
injuſtice, ſhe provoked in F rance A 
maritime diſpoſition. 

It is in the power of the combined 
fleets to conquer every iſland in the 
Weſt Indies, and reduce all the Bri- 
tiſh navy in thoſe places. For were 
France and Spain to ſend their whole 
naval force in Europe to thoſe iflands, 
it would not be in the power,ot Bri. 
tain to follow them with an equal 
force, She would ftill be twenty 
or thirty ſhips inferior, were ſhe 

to ſend every veſſel the had, and in 


\ 
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7 vafdes which, France has ſeveral 


the mean time all the foreign trade 


of England would lay expoſed to the 


Dutch. 


It is a maxim, which; 1 am per. 
ſuaded, will ever hold good, and more 


efpecially in naval operations, that a 


great power ought never to move in 
detachments, if it can poſſi y he 


avoided; but to go with its whole 
force to ſome important object, the 


reduction of Which ſhall have a deci- 
ſive effect upon the war. Had the 


whole of the French and Spaniſh f fleets 


in Europe come laſt ſpiing to the 
Weſt Indies, every iſland had been 
their own, R.dney their priſoner, and 


his fleet their prize. From the United 
States the combined fleets can be ſup- 
plied with proviſions, without the 


neceſſity of drawing them from Eu- 
rope, which is not the caſe with 


England. 
Accident has hs ſome advan- 


tages in the way of England; which, 


from the inferiority of her navy, ſhe 
had not aright to expect. For though 
ſhe has been obliged to fly before the 
combined fleets, yet Rodney has 


twice had the fortune to fall in with 


detached ſquadrons, to which he was 
ſuperior in numbers : The firſt off 
Cape St. Vincent, where he had near- 


ly two to one, and the other in the 
Weſt Indies, where he had a majority 


of ſix ſhips. Victories of this kind 
almoſt produce themſelves, They are 


won without honor, and ſuffered with- 


out diſgrace : And are aſcribable to 
the chance of meeting, not to the ſu- 


periority of fighting. For the ſame 


Admiral, under whom they were ob- 
tained, was unable, in three fo 
engagements, to make the * 
preſſion on a fleet conſiſting o 


equal number of ſhips with * own, 
| G 2 | 


% * 
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chning the actions *. 

Too conclude: if it may be ſaid that 
Britain has numerous enemies, it like- 
wiſe proves that ſne has given nu- 
merous offences. Inſolence is ſure 
to provoke hatred, whether in a nation 
or an individual, The want of 
manners in the Britiſh court may be 
ſeen even in its birth-days and new- 
years odes, which are calculated to in- 
fatuate the vulgar, and ditguſt the 
man of refinement : And her former 


feas, have made eve- 
ry commercjal nation her foe. Her 
fleets were employed as engines of 
prey; and acted on the ſurface of the 
deep the character which the ſhark 


injuttice on t 


the Combined* Powers are taking a po- 
pular part, and will render their re- 
putation immortal, by eſtabliſhing the 
perfect freedom of the ocean, to which 


teretted in accumpliſhing. The ſea is 
the world's highway; and he who ar- 
rogates a prerogative over it, tranſ- 
grelles the right, and juſtly brings on 
himſelft the chairitement of nations. 
Perhaps it might be of ſome ſervice 
to the future tranquillity of mankind, 
were an article introduced into the 
next: general Pracg, that no One nation 
ſaould, 
certain number of ſhips of war. Some- 
thing of this kind ſeems neceſſary ; 
for according to the pretent faſhion, 
half the world will get upon the wa- 
See the accounts, 


=iween Count 


) 


Philadelphia, Auguſt 21, 1782, 


and compounded for the events by de- 


attends the ſervice, prevents the op- 


cauſe in the latter they mix more with 
overbearing rufleneſs, and inſufferable 
above ſeven years, with an expence of 


ling; 
does beneath it. —On the other hand 


all countries have a right, and are in- 


in time of peace, exceed a 


WORKS 


ter, and there appears no end to the 
extent to which navies may be carried, 
Another reaſon is, that navies add no- 
thing to the manners or morals of a 


pecple. The ſequeſtered life which 


[] 


portunities of ſociety, and is too apt 
to occaſion a coarſeneſs of ideas and 
language, and that ,more in ſhips of 
war than in commercial employ 3 be- 


the world, and are ncarer related to 
it, I mention this remark as A gene- 
ral one; and not applied to any one 
country more than another. 
Britain has now had the trial of 
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nearly an hundred million pounds ſter- 
and every month in which ſhe 
delays to conclude a peace, coſts her 
another million ſterling, over and 


above her ordinary expences of go- ro 
yernment, which are a million more; 50 
ſo that her total monthly expence is two tb 
million pounds ſterling; which is of 
equal to the whole yearly expence of £ 
America, all charges included. Judge ; 
then who is beſt able to continue it 
it. | 

She has likewiſe many atonements Ba 
to make to an injured world, as well in F 
one quarter as another. And inſtead i 

of purſuing that temper of arrogance, 

which ſerves only to ſink her in the f 
eſteem, and entail on her the diſlike, ; 
of all nations, ſhe will do well to : 
reform her manners, retrench her ex- : 
pences, live peaceably with her neigh- 
bours, and think of war no more. | | 


either Fngliſh or French, of three actions in the Weſt Indies, 
de Guichen aac Adiniral Rodney, in 1780. 
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| My Load, | | 
| A SPEECH which has been printed 


in ſeveral of the Britiſh and New- 


| York Newſpapers, as coming from 
your Lordſhip, in anſwer to one from 
the Duke of Richmond of the 10th 
of July laſt, contains expreſſions and 
opinions ſo new and ſingular, and 
10 enveloped i in myſterious reaſoning» 
that I addreſs this publication to 


yon, for the purpoſe of giving them 


a free and candid examination. The 
ſpeech I allude to is in theſe words : 

« His Lordſhip faid, it had been 
© mentioned in another place, that 


ge had been guilty of inconſiſtence. 


«© To clear himſelf of this, he aſ- 


„ ſerted that he ſtill held the ſame 


principles in reſpect to American 
Independence which he at firſt i im- 

** bibed. He had been, and yet was 
© of opinion, whenever the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britaim acknow- 
ledges that point, the ſun of Eng- 
land's glory is ſet for ever. Such 
were the ſentiments he poſſeſſed on 


« 


* hour. It was the opinion of Lord 
Chatham, as well as many able 


a former day, and ſuch the ſenti- 
ments he continued. to hold at this 


* 
* 


ſtateſmen, Other noble Lords, 
however, think differently; and as 


the majority of the Cabinet ſup- | 


port them, he acquieſced in the 
meaſurs, diffenting from the idea; 


and the point is ſettled for bring- 


ing the matter into the full diſ- 


cuſſion of Parliament, where it 


will be candidly, fairly, and im- 


partially debated. The Indepen- 


dence of America would end in the 
ruin of England; and that a peace 
patched up with France would give 
that proud enemy the means of 
yet trampling on this country. 
The fun of England's glory be 


' wiſhed not to ſee ſet for ever; he 


looked for a ſpark at leaſt to be 
left, which might in time light us 


up to a new day. But if Indepen- 


dence was to be granted, if Par- 


liament deemed that meaſure pru- 
dent, he foreſaw in his own mind 


that England was undone. He 


wiſhed to God that he had been 


deputed to Congreſs, that he might 
plead the cauſe of that country ag 


well as of this, and that he might 


exerciſe whatever powers he poſ- 


: 
1 
: 
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c ſeſſed as an orator, to ſave both _ 
c from ruin, in a conviction to Con- 
e preſs, that, if their Independence 

ewas figned, their liberties were 


« gone for ever. 

ce Peace, his Lordſhip added, was 
c a deſirable object, but it muſt be 
„ an honourable peace, and not an 
* humiliating one, dictated by France, 


«© or inſiſted on by America. It 


% was very true, this kingdom was 
« not in a flouriſhing ſtate, it was 
& impoveriſhed by war. But if we 
were not rich, it was evident that 
. © France was poor. If we were 
© ſtraitened in our finances, the ene- 
my were exhauſted in their reſour- 


ces. This was a great empire; it 
c 


« were able and willing to fight in 


«© 2 common cauſe; the language of 


© humiliation ſhould not, therefore, 
© be the language of Great Britain, 
& His Lordſhip ſaid, that he was not 
© aſhamed nor afraid of thoſe expreſ- 
& fions going to America. There 
& were numbers, great numbers there, 
who were of the ſame way of 
& thinking, in reſpe& ty that coun- 
& try being dependent this, and 
% who, with his Lordſhip, perceiv- 
e ed ruin and independence linked 
te together. 


cc 


Thus for the ſpeech 3 on which I 


remark,— That his Lordſhip is a total 
| ſtranger to the mind and ſentiments 


of Knees ; that he has wrapped , ' 


himſelf up in fond deluſion, that 
ſomething leſs than Independence 
may, under his Adminiſtration, be 
accepted, and he wiſhes himſelf ſent 
to Congreſs, ' to prove the moſt ex- 
traordinary of all doctrines, which 
is, that INDEPENDENCE, the ſubli- 
meſt of all human conditions, is 
les of liberty, | 
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eſt of all petitions could obtain no 


* abounded with brave men, who 


tie cauſe of England and America, 


more than ſeven years, has ſought 


poſed honour left, that ſpark muſt 


In anſwer to which we may ſay, 
that in order to know what the con. 
trary word DEPENDENCE means, ws 
have only to look back to thoſe year 
of ſevere humiliation, when the mild. 


other notice than the haughtieſt of al 
inſults ; and when the baſe terms of 
ere td ſubmiſſion were de. 
manded, or undiſtinguiſhable deftruc. 
tion threatened, It is nothing to us 
that the Miniſtry have been changed, 
for they may be changed again. The 
guilt of government is the crime 
of a whole country, and the nation 
that can, though but for a moment, 
think and act as England has done, 


can never afterwards be believed ot ;; 
truſted. There are caſes in which it i 


is as impoſſible to reſtore character h 
to life, as it is to recover the dead. ; 
It is a phœnix that can expire but . 
once, and from whoie aſhes there is 
no reſurrection. Some offences are 
of ſuch a light compoſition, that 1 
they reach no farther than the temper, | 
and are created or cured by a thought. 
But the ſin of England has ſtruck the 
heart of America, and nature has not 
left it in our power to ſay we can 
forgive. 

Your>Lordſhip wiſhes for an op- 
portunity to plead before Congrels 


and to ſave, as you ſay, both from 
ruin, 
"That the country, which, for 


our deſtruftion, ſhould now cringe 
to folicit our protection, is adding 
the wretchedneſs of diſgrace to the 
miſery of difappointment; and if 
England has the leaſt ſpark of ſup - 


be darkened by aſking, and extin- 
guilued by receiving, the ſmalleſt 


} 


= at's * 


= we feel. 
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fayour from America : for the crimi- 
nal who owes his life to the grace and 
mercy of the injured, is more execu- 
ted by living than he who dies. 

But a thouſand pleadings, even 
from your Lordſhip, can have no ef- 
fect. Honour, intereſt, and every 
= ſenſation of the heart, would plead 
= againſt you. We are a people who 
think not as you think; and what 
18 equally true, you cannot feel as 
The ſituations of the two 
countries are exceedingly different. 
We have been the ſeat of war: you 
have ſeen nothing of it. The moſt 

anton deſtruction has been commit- 
ted in our fight ; the moſt inſolent 


barbarity has been acted on our feel- 


ings. We can look round and ſee 
the remains of burnt and deſtroyed 
houſes, once the fair fruit of hard 
induſtry, and now the ſtriking monu- 
ments of Britiſh brutality. We walk 
over the dead whom we loved, in eve- 
ry part of America, and remember 
by whom they fell. There! is ſcarce- 
ly a village but brings to life ſome 
melancholy thought, and reminds us 


of what we have ſuffered, and of thoſe | 


we have loſt by the inhumanity of 
Britain. A thouſand images ariſe to 
us, which, fron? ſituation, you cannot 
ſee, and are accompanied by as many 
ideas which you cannot know: and 
therefore your ſuppoſed ſyſtem of rea- 
foning would apply to nothing, and all 
your expectations die of themſelves. 

The queſtion, whether England 
ſhall accede to the Iodepindence of 
America, and which your Lordſhip 
ſays is to undergo a parliamentary 
diſcuſſion, is ſo very ſimple, and com- 
poled of ſo few cales, that it ſcarcely 
decds a debate, 


their all in all; 


It is the only way out of an expen- 
five and ruinous war, which has now 
no object, and without which ac- 
knowledgment there can be no peace- 

But your Lordſhip ſays, * The ſun 
of Great Britain will ſet whenever 


ſhe acknowledges the Independence of 


America.” Whereas the metaphor 
would have been firicily juſt, to 


have left the ſun wholly out of the 


figure, and have aſcribed her not ac- 
knowledging it to the influence of the 
moon. : 

But the expreſſion, if true, is the 
greateſt confeſſion of diſgrace that 


could be made, and furniſhes Ameri- 


ca with the higheſt notions of ſove- 
reign independent importance. Mr. 


Wedderburne, about the year 1776» 
made uſe bf an idea fe 6 the ſame 


kind, —““  Relinguifh America!“ ſays 
hen What is it but to defire a 


« giant to Sbrink . into a 
66 dwarf. 55 


Alas ! are thoſe people who call 


themſelves Engliſhmen, of ſo little 
internal conſequence, that when Ame. 
rica is gone, or ſhuts her eyes upon 
them, their ſun is ſet, they can ſhine 
no more, but grope about in obſcu- 


rity, and contra& into inſignificant 
animals ? Was America, then, the 


giant of the empire, and England 


enly her dwarf in waiting? Is the 


caſe fo ſtrangely altered, that thoſe 
who once thought we could not live 


without them, now declare they can- 


not exiſt without us? Will they tell 
to the world, and that from their firſt 
Miniſter of State, that America is 
that it is by her 
importance oaly they can live, and 
breathe, and have a being? Will 
they, who threatened to bring us to 


* 


x feet, now caſt themſelves at 
ours, and own that without us they 
are not a nation? Are they become 
ſo unqualified to debate on Indepen- 
dence, that they have loſt all idea of 
it in themſelves, and are calling to 
the rocks and mountains of America 
to cover their infignificance ? Or, if 
America is loſt, is it manly to ſob 
over it like a child for its rattle, and 
invite the laughter of the world by 
declarations of diſgrace ? Surely, the 
more conſiſtent conduct would be, to 
bear it without complaint; and to 
ſhew that England, without America, 
can preſerve her independence, and a 


ſuitable rank with other European 
You were not contented 


Powers. 
while you had her, and *to _ for 
her now is childiſh. 8 

But Lord She!burne thinks that 
ſomething may yet be done. What 
that ſomething 1s, or how it is to be 
accompliſhed, is a matter in obſcu- 
rity. By arms there is no hope. 
The experience of nearly eight years, 
with the expence of an hundred mil- 
lion pounds ſterling, and the loſs of 
two armies, muſt poſitively decide 
that point. Beſides, the Britiſh have 
loft their intereſt in America with the 
diſaffected. Every ps rt of it has 
been tried. There is no new ſcene 
left for deluſion: and the thouſands 
vho have been ruined by adhering to 
them, and have now to quit the ſet- 
tlements they had acquired, and be 
conveyed like tranſports to cultivate 
the deſerts of Auguſtine and Nova 
Scotia, has put an end to all farther 
expectations of aid. 

If you caſt your eyes on the people 
of England, what have they to con- 
ſole themſelves with for the millions 
expended? or, what encouragement 
is there left o continue throwing 
good money after bad? America can 
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carry on the war for ten years fongey, 
and all the charges of government 


included, for leſs than you can defray 


the charges of war and, government 
for one year. And I, who know 
both countries, know well, that the 
people of America can afford to pay 
their ſhare of the expence much bet- 
ter than the people of England can, 
Beſides, it is their own eftates and 
property, their own rights, liberties 
and government, they are defending ; 
and were they. not to do it, they 
would deſerve to loſe all, and none 
would pity them. The fault would be 
- their own, and their puniſhment juſt. 
The Britiſh army in. America care 
not how long the war laſts. They 
indolent life. 
They fatten on the folly of one 
country and the ſpoils of another; 
and, between their plunder and their 
pay, may go home rich. 
caſe is very different with the labour- 
ing farmer, the working tradeſman, 


and the neceſſitous poor in England, 


the ſweat of whoſe brow goes day 
after day to feed, in prodigality and 
ſloth, the army that is robbing both 
them and us. Removed from the eye 
of the country that ſupports them, 
and diſtant from the government that 
employs them, they cut and carve for 
themſelves, and there is none to call 
them to account. 


But Englind will be ruined, ſays 


Lord Shelburne, if * is inde- 
pendent. 

Then, I ſay, is England already 
ruined, for America is already inde- 
pendent : 
not allow this, he immediately denies 
the fact which he infers. Beſides, 


to make England the mere creature 


of America, is paying too great A 
compliment to us, and too little to 
 himtel}, 5 


But the 


: and if Lord Shelburne will 
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But the declaration is a rhapſody 
of inconſiſtence. For to fay, as 


ruinous, and yet to continue the pro- 
ſecution of that ruinous war for the 
purpoſe of avoiding ruin, is a lan- 
= guage which cannot be underſtood. 
Neither is it poſſible to ſee how the 
independence of America is to ac- 
compliſh the ruin of England after 
the war is over, and yet not effect it 
before. 
dependent of her, nor a greater ene- 
my to her, her eafter than. ſhe is now ; 
nor England derive leſs adyantages 
= from her than at preſent : why then 
s ruin to follow in the beſt ſtate of 
5 the caſe, and not in the worſt! And 


low at all ? | | 

That a nation is to be ruined by 
peace and commerce, and fourteen or 
fifteen millions a-year leſs expences 
than before, is a new doctrine in po- 
litics, | 
mour of national ſavings and œcono- 


would be, to ſave the whole charge 
of a filly, fooliſh, and headftrong 


val; becauſe, compared with this, 


and trifles. 


But is it poſſible that Lord Shel- 
burne can be ſerious in ſuppoſing the 


iealt advantage can be obtained by. 


arms, or that any advantage can be 
equal to the expence, or the danger 


of attempting it? Will not the cap- 


ture of one army after another ſatisfy 


nim, but all' muſt become priſoners? 


Muſt England ever be the ſport of 
hope and the dupe of deluſion ? Some- 


times our currency was to fail; ande 
ther time our army was to diſband Y 


then whole provinces were to revolt. 
Such a General laid this and that; 
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Lord Shelburne has numberleſs times 
: ſaid, that the war againſt America is 


America cannot be more in- 


from year to year, has every ſtraw 


if not in the worſt, why is it to fol- 


We have heard much cla- 


my; but ſurely the true ceconomy 


all other retrenchments are bawbles 


Ty 


mother wroe: % ad f.. lad. 


Chatham was of this opinion; and 
Lord Somebody elſe of another. To- 
day 20,000 Ruſſians and 20 Ruſhan 
ſhips of the line were to come; to- 
morrow the Empreſs was abuſed with- 
out mercy or decency.— Then the 
Emperor of Germany was to be 
bribed with a million of money, and 
the King of Pruſſia was to do won- 
derful things. At one time it was, 
Lo here! and then it was, Lo there! 
Sometimes this Power, and ſometimes 
that Power, was to engage in the war, 
juſt as if the whole world was as mad 
and fooliſh as Britain, And thus, 


been catched at, and every Will- 
with-a-Wiſp led them a new dance. 
This year a ſtill newer folly is to 
take place. Lord Shelburne wiſhes 
to be ſent to Congreſs, and he thinks 
that ſomething may be done. 
Are not the repeated declarations 
of Congreſs, and which all America 


ſupports, that they will not eyen hear 


any propoſals whatever, until the un- 
conditional and unequivocal Indepen- 
dence of America is recogniſed ; are 
not, I ſay, theſe declarations anſwer 
enough? | 
But for England to receive any 
thing from America now, after fo 
many inſults, injuries, and outragess 
ated towards us, would ſhew ſuch a 
ſpirit of meanneſs in her, that we 
could not but deſpiſe her for ac- 
cepting it. And ſo far from Lord 
Shelburne coming here to ſolicit it, 
it would be the greateſt diſgrace we 
could do them to offer it. England 


would appear. 2 wretch indeed, at this 


time of day, to aſk or owe any 
thing to the bounty o America. 
Has net the name of Engliſhman 
blots enough upon it, without in- 
venting more? Even Lucifer would 


y3 
corn to reign in Heaven by permiſ- 
fron, and yet an Engliſhman can 
creep for only an entrauce into Ame- 
rica. Or has a land of Liberty ſo 
many charms, that to be a door- 
keeper in it is better than to be an 
Engliſh Miniſter of State? 

But what can this expected ſome- 
thing be? or, if obtained, what can 


It amount to, but new dilgraces, con- 


tentions, and quarreis ? ' The people 
of America have tor years accuſtomed 
themſelves to think and ſpeak ſo freely 
and contemptuouſly of Engliſh au- 
thority, and the inveteracy is 
deeply rooted, that a perſon inveſted 


with any authority from that eountry, 
and attempting te exerciſe it here, 


would have the life of a toad under a 
harrow. They would look on him as an 
interloper, to whom their 4m rely 
permitted a reſidence. He would be 
no more than the Mungo of the 
farce; and if he diſliked that he muſt 
ſet off. It would be a ſtation of de- 
gradation, debaſed by our pity, and 
deſpiſed by our pride, and would 
place England in a more contempti- 
ble ſituation than any ſhe has yet 
ſuffered by the war. We have too 
high an opinion of ourſelves, ever 


to think of yielding again the leaſt 


obedience to outlandiſh authority; 
and for a thouſand reaſons, England 
would be the laſt country in the 
world to yield it to. She has been 
treacherous, and we know it. Her 
character is gone, and we have ſeen 
the. funeral. 5 

Surely ſhe loves to fiſh in troubled 
Es, nd drink the cup of con- 
tention, or ſhe would not now think 
of mingling her affairs with thoſe of 
America. It would be like a fooliſh 
dotard taking to his arms the bride 
that deſp.tcs him, or who has placed 
en luis dead the enſigns of her diſ- 


” 
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guſt. It is kiſſing the hand that 
boxes his ears, and propoſing to re. 
new the exchange. The thought is 


as ſervile as the war was wicked, and 
ſhews the laſt ſcene of the drama as 


inconſiſtent as the firſt. 


As America is gone, the only ad 
of manhood is to let her go. Your 
Lordſhip had no hand in the ſepara. 
tion, and you will gain no honour 
by temporiſing politics. Beſides, 
there is ſomething ſo exceedingly 
vrhimſical, unſteady, and even inſin- 
cere in the preſent condu& of Eng- 
land, that fhe exhibits herſelf in the 
moſt difhonourable colours. 


On the ſecond of Auguft laſt Ge. 


neral Carleton and Admiral Digby 


wrote to General * in 
theie words: 

„ The reſolutions of the Houſe of 
Ma Commons of the 27th of February 
« laſt have been placed in your Ex- 
40 cellency's s hands, and intimations 


given at the ſame time, that far 


a ther pacific meaſures were likely 
« to follow. Since which, until the 
« preſent time, we have had no di- 


rect communications from Eng- 


& land; but a mail is now arrived, 

6 which brings us very important 
5 . 

« information. We are acquainted, 

«« Sir, by authority, that negociations 

&« for a general peace have already 


© commenced at Paris, and that Mr. 


“ Grenville is inveſted with full 
« powers to treat with all the parties 
te at war, and is now at Paris in the 
© execution of his commiſſion. And 
« we are farther, Sir, made acquaint- 
« ed, “ that his Majeſty, in order to 
* remove any objlacles to that peace 
« which he ſo ardently wiſhes to re- 
fore, has commanded his Minifiers 
&« ts direct My. Grenville, thai the 
« Independence of the Thirteen United 
& provinces, /liould be propaſed by him 


cc in the, 
& it à ce 
Nov, 
into vie 
the decl 
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« in the firſt inflance, inſtead of making : 


ce it a condition of a general treaty." 
| Now, taking your preſent l 


into view, and comparing them with 


the declaration in this Letter, pray, 
what is the word of your King, or 
his Miniſters, or the Parliament, 
good for? Muſt we not look upon 
you as a confederated body of faith- 
leſs, treacherous men, whoſe aſſu- 
rances are fraud, and their language 
deceit ? What opinion can we poſſi- 
bly form of you, but {hat you are a 
loſt, abandoned, profligate nation, 
who ſport even with your own cha- 
rater, and are to be held by nothing 
but the bayonet. or the halter? 

To ſay, after this, that the ſur of 
Great Britain will be ſet whenever ſhe 
acknowledges the Independence of Ame- 
rica, when the not doing it is the 
unqualified lie of Gavernment, can 


be no other than the language of ri- 
dicule, the jargon of inconſiſtency. 


There were ' thouſands in America 
who predicted the deluſion, and look 
ed upon it as a trick of treachery, to 
take us from our guard, and draw off 
our attention from the only ſyſtem of 
finance, by which we can be called, 
or deſerve to be called, a ſovereign, 
independent people. The fraud, on 
your part, might be worth attempt - 
ing, but the ſacrifice to obtain it is 
too high, 5 
There were others who credited 8 
aſſurance, becauſe they thought it im- 
poſſible that men who had their cha- 


racters to eſtabliſh, would begin it 


with a lie. The proſecuting” of the 
Philadelphia, 5 ' 
October 29, 1782. 


P. S. The manuſcript copy of this 
letter is ſent your Lordſhip, by the way 
of our Head Quarters, to New Vork, 
incloling a late pamphlet of mine, 


war by the former Miniſtry. 
vage and horrid ; fince whicn 
been mean, trickiſh, and de | 
The one went greedily int he 
paſſion of revenge, the other into the 
ſubtlettes - of low contrivance till, 
between the crimes of both, there is 
ſcarcely left a man in America, be 
he Whig or Tory, who does not dey 
ſpiſe or deteſt the conduct of Britain. 
The management of Lord Shel- 
burne, whatever may be his views, is 
a caution to us, and muſt be to the 


world, never to regard Britiſh aſſu- 
rances, A perfidy ſo notorious can- 
not be hid. It ſtands even in the 
public papers of New Vork, with the 


names of Carleton and Digby affixed 
to it. It is a proclamation that the 
King of England is not to be be- 


lieved: that the ſpirit of lying is the 


governing principle of the Miniſtry 


It is holdiag up the character of the 


Houſe of Commons to public infamy, 


and warning all men not to credit them. 
Sach is the conſequence which Lord 
Shelburne's management has brought 


upon his country. 


After the authoriſed declarations 


contained in Carleton and Digby's 
letter, you ought, from every motive 
of honour, policy, and prudence, to 
have fulfilled them, whatever might 


have been the event. It was the 
leaſt atonement you could poſſibly 
make to America, and the greateſt 
kindneſs you could do to your- 
ſelves; for you will ſave millions 
by a general peace, and you will loſe 
as many by continuing the war. 


COMMON SEN SE. 


addreſſed to the Abbe 3 which 
will ſerve to give your Lordſhip ſome 


idea of the principles and ſentiments 


of America, 


5 
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N D I X. 


TO THE AUTHORS oF 7 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


GENTLEMEN, | 5 


N . DUCHASTELET has men- 


tioned to me the intention of ſome 


perſons to commence a Work under 


the title of The Republican. 

As J am a Citizen of a country 
which knows no other Majeſty than 
that of the People no other Govern- 
ment than that of the Repreſentative 
body no other Sovereignty than that 


of the Laws, and which is attached 


to France both by Alliance and by 
Gratitude, I voluntarily offer you my 
ſervices in ſupport of principles as 


honourable to a nation as they are 
adapted to promote the happineſs of 


mankind, I offer them to you with 


the more zeal, as J know the moral, 


literary, and political character of 
thoſe who are engaged in the under- 
taking, and find myſelf A in 


| their good opinion. 


But I muſt at the ſame time oh- 
{-rve, that from my ignorance of the 
French language, my works mult ng- 
ce ſſarily deten a tranſlation; they 
can of courſe be but of little utility, 
and my offering muſt conſiſt more 
of wiſhes than ſervices—T muſt add, 
that I am, obliged to paſs a part 
o this ſummer in England and 
Irelap d. 

As the Public = done me the un- 
merited favour of recognizing me 


q — 


under the appellation of Common 
“ Senſe,” which is my uſual ſigna- 
ture, I ſhall continne it in this pub- 
lication to avoid miſtakes, and to 
prevent my being ſuppoſed the au- 


thor of works not my own. As to 


my Political Principles, I ſhall en- 
deayour, in this letter, to trace their 
ceneral features in ſuch a manner, 
as that they cannot be miſunder- 
ſtood. 

It is defirable in moſt inſtances te 
avoid that which may give even the 
leaſt ſuſpicion with reſpect to the part 
meant to be adopted, and particular- 
ly on the preſent occaſion, where 2 
perfect clearneſs of expreſſion is ne- 
ceſſary to the avoidance of any poſſi- 


ble miſinterpretation. I am happy, 
therefore, to find, that the work in 


queſtion is entitled The Republican. 
This word expreſſes perfectly the idee 
which we ought to have of Govern- 
ment in general—Res Publica — thi 
public affairs of a Nation. 

As to the word Monarchy, thoug! 
the addreſs and intrigue of Court: 
have rendered it familiar, it does uc 
contain the leſs of reproach or of in. 
ſult to a nation. The word, in it: 
immediate and original ſenſe, ſign! 


fies the abſolute Poxver of a ſing! 


Individual, who may prove a fool 
an hypocrite, or a tyrant. The ap 
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, in its 
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a ſingle 


A fool, 


The ap- 


| lation admits of no other interpre- 


afford to Monarchy no more than a 


to be adopted in monarchic countries; 
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tern Continent—Countries for the de- 
liverance of which I offer my moſt 
ſincere wiſhes. 

On the contrary, the true Republi- 
can ſyſtem, by Election and Repre- 
lentation, offers the only means which 
are known, and in my opinion the 
only means which are poſſible of pro- 
portioning the wiſdom and the infor- 

mation of a Government to the extent 
of a country. By | 

The ſyſtem of Repreſentation i is the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful center 
that can be deviſed for a nation. Its 
attractiou acts ſo powerfully, that men 
give it their approbation even with- 

out reaſoning on the caule; and 
FRANCE, however diſtant its ſeve- 
thoſe of greater extent. Such is the ral parts, finds itſelf at this moment 
language of Courts, and ſuch the an Whole in its central Repreſentati- 
ſentiments which they have cauſed on. The citizen is aſſured that his 
rights are protected, and the ſoldier 
feels that he is no longer the Slave 
of a Deſpot, but that he is become 
one of the Nation, and intereſted of 
courſe in its defence. 

The States at preſent ayled Repul- 
lican, as HOLLAND, Genoa, VE- 
NICE, BERNE,, &c. are not only un- 
worthy of the name, but are actually 
in oppoſition to every Principle of a 
Republican Government, and the coun- 
tries- ſubmitted to their power are, 
truly ſpeaking, ſubjected to an Ariſto- 
cratic Slavery 

It is, perhaps, impoſſible in the 
firſt ſteps which are made in a Revo- 
lution; to avoid all kind of error, in 
principle or in practice, or in ſome 
inſtances | to prevent the combination 
of both. Before the ſenſe of a nati- 
on is ſufficiently enlightened, and be- 
fore men have entered into the habits 

of a tree communication with each 
other of their natural thoughts, a 
certain reſerve —a timid prudence 
ſeizes on the human mind, and pre- 


tation than that which is here given. 
Frauce is therefore not a Monarchy ; 
it is inſulted when called by that 
name. The ſervile ſpirit which cha- 
racter iſes this ſpecies of Government 
is baniſhed from FRAx ck, and this 
country, like AMERICA, can now 


glance of diſdain. 

Of the errors which monarchic 
ignorance or knavery has ſpread 
through the world; the one, which 
bears the marks of the moſt dexterous 
invention, is the opinion that the ſyſ- 
tem of Republicaniſm is only adapted 
to a ſmall country, and that a Menar- 
ly 1s ſuited, on the contrary, to 


but the opinion is contrary at the 
fame time to principle and to expe- 
rience. | 
The GOVERNMENT, to be of real 
* ſhould poſſeſs a complete know... 
ledge of ail the parties—all the cir- 
cumſtances, and all the intereſts of 
| a nation, The monarchic ſyſtem, in 
conſequence, inſtead of being ſuited 
to à country of great extent, would 
de more admiſſible in a ſmall terri- 
tory, where an individual may be ſup- 
potzd to know the affairs and the i in- 
tereſts of the whole. But when it is 
attempted to extend this individual 
Knowledge to the affairs of a great 
country, the capacity of knowing 
bears no longer any proportion to 
tue extent or multiplicity of the ob- 
JeCts which ought to be known, and 
the Government inevitably falls from 
isnorance into tyranny. For the 
proof of this poſition we need only 
Wok to SPain, Russia, GERMANY, 
TURKEY, and the whole of the Ea. 


/ 
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54 
vents it from attaining its level, with 
that vigour and promptitude which 
belongs to Right.— An example of 
this influence diſcovers itſelf in the 
commencement of the preſent Revolu- 
tion: but happily this diſcovery has 
been made before the Conſtitution 
was completed, and in time to provide 
a remedy. 

The Hereditary Succeſſion FE never 
exiſt as a matter of right; it is a nul- 
lity—a ndthing. To admit the idea is 
to regard men as a ſpecies of proper 
ty belonging to ſome individuals, ei- 
ther born or to be born! It is to con- 
ſider our deſcendants, and all poſteri- 
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ty as mere animals without a Right 


or a Will! It is, in fine, the moſt 
baſe and humiliating idea that ever 
degraded the human ſpecies, and 
which, for the honount of Humanity, 
mould be deſtroyed for ever. 


The idea of hereditary ſucceſſion is 


fo contrary to the Rights of Man, 
that if we were ourſelves to be re. 
called to exiſtence, inſtead of being 
replaced by our poſterity, we ſhould 
not have the right of depriving our- 
ſelves beforehand cf thoſe Rights 
which would then properly belong to 
On what ground, then, or by 
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what authority, do we dare to de. 
prive of their rights thoſe children 
who will ſoon be men? Why are we 
not ſtruck with the injuſtice which 
we perpetrate on our deſcendants, by 
endeavouring to tranſmit them as 2 
Vile herd, to maſters whoſe vices art 
all that can be foreſeen. 
Whenever the French Conſtitution 
mall be rendered conformable to its 
Declaration of Rights, we ſhall then 
be enabled to give to FRANCE, and 


with ' juſtice, the appellation of a 


Civic Empire; for its government 
will be the empire of Laws founded 
on the great republican principles 
of Elefive Repreſentation, and the 
Rights of Man—PBut Monarchy and 
Hereditary | Succeſſion are incom- 
patible with the baſis of its conſti- 
tution. 

J hope that I have at Preent ſuf. 
ficiently proved to you that I am a 
good Republican; and I have ſuch a 
confidence in the truth of theſe prin- 
ciples, that I doubt not they will ſoon 
be as univerfal in France as in Ame- 
rica. The pride of human nature 
will affift their evidence, will contri- 


bute to their eſtabliſhment, and Men 


will be aſhamed of Monarchy. - 


I am, with reſpect, 


Gentlemen, 
Vour friend, 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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xe Ar T the moment mY my * 


ture for England, I read, in the Mo- 
niteur of Tueſday, laſt, your letter, 


in which you give the challenge on 
the ſubject of Government, and offer 


to defend what is called the Monar- 


chical opinion againſt the N 
ſyſtem. 
WT | accept of your 3 with 


pleaſure; and I place ſuch a confi- 


dence in the ſuperiority of the Repub- 


lican ſyſtem over that nullity of ſyſ- 


tem, called Monarchy, that I engage 
not to exceed the extent of fifty 
pages, and to leave you the liberty of 


taking as much latitude as you may 


think proper. 
„The reſpe& which I bear your 


moral and literary reputation, will 


be your ſecurity for my candour in 
the courſe of this diſcuſſion; but, 
notwithſtanding that I ſhall treat the 
ſubje& ſeriouſly and ſincerely, let me 
premiſe, that T conſider myſelf at 


liberty to ridicule as they deſerve, 


Monarchical abſurdities, whenſoever 
the occaſion ſhall preſent itſelf. 

By Republicaniſm, I do not 
underſtand what the name ſignifies 
in Holland, and in ſome parts of 
Italy. 1 underſtand ſimply a go- 
vernment by repreſentation—a go- 


are cheaper | ak America than in France, 


1 Paris, 8th July, I 791. | 


vernment founded upon the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Rights ; 
principles to which ſeveral parts of 


the French Conſtitution ariſe in con- 
tradition. 


The Declarations” of the 
Rights of France and America are 


but one and the ſame thing in prin- 
ciples, and almoſt in expreſſions ; and 


this is the Republicaniſm which L 


undertake to defend againſt what is 


called Monarchy and Ariſtocracy. | 
< I ſee with pleaſure, that in reſpect 
to one point, we are already agreed; 


and that is the extreme danger of a 


Civil Lift of thirty millions. 1 can 


diſcover no reaſon why one of the 


parts of the government ſhould be 
ſupported with ſo extravagant a pro- 
fuſion, whilſt the other ſcarcely re- 
ceives what is ſuthcient for its com- 
mon wants. | | 
This dangerous and dithonour- 
able diſproportion, at once ſupplies 
the one with the means of corrupt- 
ing, and throws the other into the 
predicament of being corrupted. In 


America there is but little difference, 
with regard to this point, between 


the legiſlative and the executive part 
of our government ; but the firſt is 


much better attended to than it is in 


France.* 


A Deputy to the Congreſs receives about a guinea and a half daily; and provides 


* 
3 * 
—— — — 


— 


8 
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« In whatſoever manner, Sir, I 
may treat the ſubje& of which you 
have propoſed the inveſtigation, I 
hope, that you will not doubt my en- 
tertaining for you the higheſt eſteem. 

I muſt alſo add, that I am not the 
perſonal enemy of Kings. Quite the 


contrary. No man more heartily 


wiſhes than myſelf to ſee them all in 
the happy and honourable ſtate of 
private individuals; but, I am the 
avowed, open, and intrepid enemy 
of what is called Monarchy ; and J 
am ſuch by principles which nothing 
can either alter or corrupt by my at- 


(Signed) | 
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rected by children, and governed by 


Monarchy that I have declared war, 


tachment to humanity z by the anx. 
iety which I feel within myſelf for 
the dignity and the honour of the 
human race; by the diſguſt which I 
experience, when I obſerved men di. 


brutes ; by the horror which all the 
evils that Monarchy has ſpread over the 
earth excite within my breaſt; and by 
thoſe ſentiments which make me ſhud. 
der at the calamities, the exactions, 
the wars, and the maſſacres with which 
Monarchy has cruſhed mankind : in 
ſhort, it is againſt all the Hell of 
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THOMAS PAINE.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


W PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA{ 


Sin 5 Y 7 * 
IpRESEN T. you a ſmall Treatiſe in defence of thoſe 
Principles of Freedom which your exemplary Virtue 
hath fo eminently contributed to eſtabliſh. --- That the 
Rights of Man may become as univerſal as your Bene- 
volence can wiſh, and that you may enjoy the Happineſs 
of ſeeing the New World 3 the Old, is the 
Prayer of, 


= Yx ns 
Tour much obliged, and 
Obedient humble Servant, 
THOMAS PAINE, 


n. 
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RIGHTS of MAN, &c. 


. Auoxd the incivilities by which 


nations or individuals provoke and 


irritate each other, Mr. Burke's 
pamphlet on the French Revolution is 
an extraordinary inſtance. Neither 


: | the people of France, nor the Nati- 
enal Aſſembly, were troubling them 


G (lyes about the affairs of England» 


er the Engliſh Parliament; and why 


Mr. Burke ſhould commence an un- 
= provoked attack upon them, both in 
parliament and in public, 1s a conduct 
that cannot be pardoned on the ſcore 
of manners, nor juſtified on that of 
| policy. 

There is ſcarcely an abe of abuſe 
to be found in the Engliſh language 


with which Mr. Burke has not load- 


ed the French nation and the Nati- 
oual Aſſembly. Every thing which 
rancour, prejudice, ignorance or know- 
ledge could ſuggeſt, are poured forth 
in the copious fury of near four hun- 
dred pages. In the ſtrain and on the 
plan Mr. Burke was writing, he 
might have wrote on to as many thqu- 
lands. When the tongue or the pen 
is let looſe in a phrenzy of paſſion, it 
is the man, and not the ſubje&, that 
haps exhauſted. 


itherto Mr. Burke has Lo mit 8 


taken and dif {appointed in the opini- 


new pretences to go on. 


any revolution in France. 


ons he had formed of the affairs of 
France; but ſuch is the ingenuity of 
his hope, or the malignancy of his 
deſpair, that it furniſhes kim with 
There was 
a time when it was impoſſible to make 
Mr. Burke believe there would be 
His opi- 
nion then was, that the French had 


neither ipirit to undertake it, nor for- 


titude to ſupport it; and now that 
there is one, he ſeeks an eſcape by con- 
demning it. | 

Not fufficiently content with abu- 


ſing the National Aſſembly, a great 


part of his work is taken up with 
abuſing Dr. Price, (one of the beſt- 
hearted men that lives), and the two ſo. 
cieties in England known by the name 
of the Revolution and the Confiturs- 


onal Societies. 


Dr. Price had chad a ſermon on 
the 4th of November, 1789, being the 


anniverſary of what is called in Eng- 


land the Revolution which took place 
in 1688, Mr. Burke, ſpeaking of 
this ſermon, ſays, * The Political Di- 
vine proceeds dogmatically to aflert, 
„that, by the principles of the Re- 
* volution, the people of England 


© have acquired three fundamental 


rights: 
| H 2 


t 00 PAINE's 
_ © 1, Tochuſe our own governors. | 

© 2, To caſhier them for miſcon- 
duct. 5 

« 3. To frame a e for 

© ourſelves.” 

Dr. Price does not ſay that the 
right to do theſe things exiſts in this 
or in that perſon, or in this or in that 
deſcription of perſons, but that it 
exiſts in the whole; 
right reſident in the nation — Mr. 
Burke, on the contrary, denies that 
ſuch a right exiſts in the nation, ei- 
. ther in whole or in part, or that it 
exiſts any where; and what is fill 
more. ſtrange and marvellous, he ſays, 
_ © that the people of England utterly 
y diſclaim ſuch a right, and that they 
© will ret the practical aſſertion of 

© it with their lives and fortunes.” 
That men ſhould take up arms, and 
ſpend their lives and fortunes, not to 
maintain their rights, but to main- 

tain they have got rights, is an en- 
tire new ſpecies of diſcovery, and 


ſuited to the paradanieey genius of 


Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke 
takes to prove that the people of Eng- 
land have no ſuch rights, and that 
ſuch rights do not now exiſt in the 
nation, either in whole or in part, 


or any where at all, is of the ſame 


marvellous and monftrous kind with 
what he has already ſaid; for his ar- 


guments are, that the perſons, or the 
generation of perſons, in whom they 


did exiſt, are dead, and with them the 
right is dead alſo. To prove this he 
quotes a declaration made by parlia- 
ment about a hundred years ago, to 
William and Mary, in theſe words: 
— The Lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


and Commons, do, in the name of the 


„people aforeſaid (meaning the peo- 
« ple of England then living) - moſt 


that it is a 


for themſelves, and for all their poſ- 
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te humbly and faithfully ſub-it theni- . 
« ſelves, their heirs and poſterity, for 4 | 
« EVER.” He alſo quotes a clauſe Ml 
of another act of parliament made in 2 | 
the ſame reign, the terms of which, 
he ſays, © bind us—(meaning the peo- ” 


« ple of that day)—** our kerrs and T * 
cc Our poſterity, to them, their heirs - 105 
and paſterity, to the end of time. 
Mr. Burke conceives his point ſuf- L TOY 
ficiently eſtabliſhed by producing thoſe or 
clauſes, which he enforces by ſaying MW nei 
that they exclude the right of the na- po! 
tion for ewer ; and not yet content : bir 
with making ſuch declarations, re- the 
peated over and over again, he fur- Inc 
ther fays, * that if the people of 15 
England poſſeſſed fuch a right before I the 


© the Revolution, (which he ac- 
knowledges to have been the caſe, 
not only in England, but throughout 
Europe, at an early period) * yet 
that the Engliſh nation did, at the 
© time of the Revolution, moſt ſo- 
© lemnly renounce and abdicate it, 


« terity, for ever.” 


As Mr. Burke occaſionally applies a 
the poiſon drawn from his horrid 8 
principles (if it is not a prophanati- n 
on to call them by the name of prin- 1 
ciples) not only to the Engliſh nation, 
but to the French Revolution and the £ 
National Aſſembly, and charges that 
auguſt, illuminated and illuminating | 


body of men with the epithet of uſur- 
pers, I ſhall, ſans ceremonie, place 
another ſyſtem of principles in * 
ſition to his. 

The Engliſh Parliament of 1688 
did a certain thing, which, for them- 
ſelves and their conſtituents, they 
had a right to do, and which it ap- 
peared right ſhould be done : but, in 
addition to this right, which they 
poſſeſſed by delegation, they ſet 15 
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another right by aſſumption, that of 


Whinding and controuling poſterity to 


the end of time. The caſe, there- 
fore, divides itſelf into two parts; 


the right Gaich they poſſeſſed by de- 
gation, and the right which they ſet 


up by aſſumption. The firſt is ad- 
mitted ; but, with reſpect to the ſe- 


@ cond, I reply— 


There never did, there never wills 


Land there never can exiſt a parliaments 


or any deſcription of men, or any ge- 


W neration of men, in any country» 


; poſſeſſed of the right or the power of 
binding and controuling poſterity to 


the © end of time, or of command- 


ing for ever how the world ſhall be 
governed, or who ſhall govern it: and 


therefore all ſuch clauſes, acts or 
declarations, by which the makers of 


| them attempt to do what they have 


neither the right nor the power to do» 


nor the power to execute, are in them 


ſelves null and void. — Every age 
and generation muſt be as free to act 


for itſelf, in all caſes, as the ages 
| and generations which preceded it. 


The vanity and preſumption of go- 


| verning beyond the grave, is the moſt 


ridiculous and infolent of all tyran- 
mes. Man has no property in man; 
neither has any generation a proper- 
ty in the generations which are to 
follow. The parliament of the peo- 
ple of 1688, of of any other period, 
had no more right to diſpoſe of the 
people of the preſent day, or to bind 
or to controul them ix any ſhape what - 
ever, than the parliament or the peo- 
ple of the preſent day have to diſ- 
pole of, bind or controul thoſe who 
are to live a hundred or a thouſand 
years hence. Every generation is 
and muſt be competent to all the pur. 
pokes which its occaſions. require. It 
is the liring, and not the dead, that 
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are to be accoinmodated. — When man 
ceaſes to be, his power and his wants' 
ceaſe with him; and having no long- 
er any participation in the concerns 
of this world, he has no longer any 
authority in directing who ſhall be 
its governors, or how its govern- 
ment ſhall be organized, or how ad- 
miniſtered. 

I am not contending for, nor 


againſt, any form of government, 


nor for, nor againſt, any party here 


or elſewhere. That which a whole 


nation chooſes to do, it has a right 
to do. Mr. Burke ſays, No. Where 
then does the right exiſt ? I am con- 


tending for the rights of the /iving, 


and againſt their being willed away, 
and controuled and contracted for, by 
the manuſcript aſſumed authority of 


the dead; and Mr. Burke is con- 


tending for the authority of the dead 


over the rights and freedom of the 


living. There was a time when kings 
diſpoſed of their crowns by will up- 
on their death-beds, and conſigned 
the people, like beaſts of the field, 


to whatever ſucceſſor they appointed. 
This is now ſo exploced as ſcarcely 


to be remembered, and ſo monſtrous 


as hardly to be believed: But the 


parliamentary clauſes upon which 


Mr. Burke builds his political church, | 


are of the ſame nature. 
The laws of every 3 muſt be 


analogous to ſome colnmon principle. 


In England, no parent or maſter, nor 
all the authority of parliament, om- 


pipotent as it has called itſelf, can 
bind or controul the perſonal free- 
dom even of an individual beyond 
the age of twenty-one years: On 


what ground of right ther could the 


parliament of 1688, or any other 


parliament, bind all poſterity for 


ever ? 
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Thoſe who have quitted the world, 
and thoſe who are not yet arrived at 
it, are as remote from each other as 


the utmoſt ſtretch of mortal imagina- 


tion can conceive. What poſſible 
obligation then can exiſt between 
them, what rule or principle can be 
laid down, that two non-entities, 
the one out of exiſtence, and the 
other not in, and who never can 
meet in this world, that the one 
ſhould controul the other to the end of 
time? 

In England, it is ſaid that money 
cannot be taken out of the pockets of 
the people without their conſent. But 
who authorized, and who could au- 


thorize the parliament of 1688, to 


controul and take away the freedom 
of poſterity, and limit and confine 
their rights of acting in certain 
_ eaſes for ever, who were not in ex- 


iſtence to give or to with-hold their 


conſent ? 


A. greater abſurdity cannot preſent 


itſelf to the underſtanding of man, 
than what Mr. Burke offers to his 
readers. He tells them, and he tells 
the world to come, that a certain 
body of men, who exiſted a hundred 
years ago, made a law, and that 
there does not now exiſt in the nation, 
nor ever will, nor ever can, a power 
to alter it. Under how many ſub- 
tilties, or abſurdities, has the divine 
right to govern been impoſed on the 
credulity of mankind! Mr. Burke 
has diſcovered a new one, and he has 
ſhortened his journey to Rome, by 
appealing to the power of this infal- 
lible parliament of former days, and 
he produces what it has done, as of 
divine authority : for that power mult 
certainly be more than kuman, which 


no human power to the end of time 
can alter, 


ſumption, ſhould be re-at&ted, under 


ſumption (for by delegation it had it 


But Mr. Burke has done fome fer. 
vice, not to his cauſe, but to bis 
country, by bringing thoſe clauſez 
into public view. They ſerve to de- 
monſtrate how neceſſary it is at all 
times to watch againſt the attempted 
encroachment of power, and to pre. 
vent its running to excels. It is 
ſomewhat extraordinary, that the of, 
fence for which James II. was expell. 
ed, that of ſetting up power by 4ſ. 


another ſhape and form, by the par- 
liament that expelled him. It ſhews, 
that the rights of man were but im. 
perfectly underftood at the Revolu. 
tion ; for certain it is, that the right 
which that parliament ſet up by uf: 


not, and could not have it, becauſe 
none could give it) over the perſons 
and freedom of poſterity for ever, 
was of the ſame tyrannical unfounded 
kind, which James attempted to (et 
up over the parliament and the nation, 


and for which he was expelled. The 


only difference is, (for in principle 
they differ not) that the one was an 
uſurper over the living, and the other 
over the unborn; and as the one has 
no better authority to ſtand upon than 
the other, both of them muſt be 


equally null and void, and of no ef- 


| : 
From what, or from whence, does 


Mr. Burke prove the right of any 


human power to bind poſterity for 


ever? He has produced his clauſes ; 


but he muſt produce alſo his proofs, 
that ſuch a right exiſted, and ſhew 
how it exiſted. Tf it ever exiſted, it 
muſt now exiſt; for whatever apper- 
tains to the nature of man, cannot 
be annihilated by man. It 
nature of man to die, and he will 
continue to die as long as he conti. 


7: mo 
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nes to be born, But Mr. Burke has 
ſet up a fort of political Adam, in 
whom all poſterity are bound for 
ever; he muſt therefore prove that his 
Adam poſſeſſed fuch a ow or ſuch 
| a right. | 
The weaker any 40 1 babs leſs 
will it bear to be ſtretched, and the 
| worſe is the policy to ſtretch it, un- 
leſs it is intended to break it. Had 
| a perſon contemplated the overthrow 
of Mr. Burke's poſition, he would 
| have proceeded as Mr. Burke has 
done. He would have magnified the 


authorities, on purpoſe to have called 


the right of them into quzſtion ; and 
the inſtant the queſtion of right was 
ſtarted, the authorities muſt have 
been given up. 

It requires but a very ſmall glance 


of thought to perceive, that altho?. 


laws made in one generation often 


continue in force through ſucceeding 


generations, yet that they continue 
to derive their force from the conſent 
of the living. 
continues in force, not becauſe it 
cannot be repealed, but becauſe it zs 
zot repealed; and the non-repealing 
paſſes for conſent. 

But Mr. Burke's clauſes have not 
even this qualification in their favour. 
They become null, by attempting to 
become immortal. The nature of 
them precludes conſent. 
ſtroy the right which they igt have, 
dy grounding it on a right which 
they cannot have. 
u not a human right, and therefore 
cannot be a right of parliament. 
The parliament of 1689 might as 
well have paſſed an act to have au- 
thoriſed themſelves to live for ever, 
zs to make their authority live for 

ever. All therefore that can be ſaid 
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A law not repealed 
null and void 


They de- 


Immortal power 


of them is, that they are à formality 
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of words, of as much import, as if 
thoſe who uſed them had addreſſed a 
congratulation to themſelves, and, in 
the oriental ſtile of antiquity, had 
ſaid, O Parliament, live for ever! | 
The circumſtances of the world 
are continually changing, and the 
opinions of men change alſo; and as 
government is for the living, and not 
for the dead, it is the living only 
that has any right in it. That 
which may be thought right and 
found convenient in one age, may be 
thought wrong and found inconvenient 
another.—In ſuch cates, Who is 
to decide; the living, or the dead? 
As almoſt one hundred pages of 
Mr. Burke's book are employed upon 
theſe clauſes, it will conſequently 
follow, that if the clauſes themſelves, 


fo far as they ſet up an aſſumed, uſurp- 


ed dominion over pofterity for ever, 
are authoritative, and in their nature 
null and void, that all his voluminous 
inferences and declamations drawn 
therefrom, or founded thereon, are 
alſo: and on this 
ground I reſt the matter. 

We now come more particularly to 
the affairs of France. Mr. Burke's 
book has the appearance of being 
written as inſtructions to the French 
nation; but if I may permit myſelf 
the uſe of an extravagant metaphor, 
ſuited to the extravagance of the 
caſe, It is darkneſs attempting to il- 
luminate light, 

While I am writing this, theres 3 16 
accidentally before me ſome propo- 
ſals for à declaration of rights by the 


Marquis de la Fayette (I aſk his par- 


don for uſing his ſormer addreſs, and 
do it only for diſtinction's ſake) to the 
National Aſſembly on the 113th of 
July, 1789, three days before the 
taking of the Baſtile; and I cannot 
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hut be ſtruck how oppoſite the ſources 
are from which that Gentleman and 
Mr. Burke draw their principles. 
Inſtead of referring to muſty records 
and mouldy parchments to prove that 


the rights of the living are loſt, 


< renounced and abdicated for ever, 

by thoſe who are now no more, as 
Mr. Burke haa done, M. de Ia 
Fayette applies to the living world, 
and emphatically fays, Call to 
„ mind the ſentiments which Nature 
4 has engraved in the heart of every 
.« citizen, and which take a new 
cc force when they are ſolemnly re- 


44 cognized by all: For a nation to 


love liberty, it is ſufficient that ſhe 
& knows it; and to be free, it is ſuf- 
« ficient that ſhe wills it,” How 
dry, barren, and obſcure, is the 
ſource from which Mr, Burke la- 


bours; and how ineffectual, though 


gay with flowers, are all his declama- 
tion and his argument, compared 
with theſe clear, conciſe, and ſoul. 


animating ſentiments! Few and ſhort 


as they are, they lead to a vaſt field 
of generous and manly thinking, and 
do not finiſh, like Mr. Burke's pe- 
riods, with muſic in | the ear, and no- 
thing in the heart. 

As I have introduced the mention 
of M. de la Fayette, I will take the 
liberty of adding an anecdote reſpect- 
ing his farewell addreſs to the Con- 
greſs of America in 1783, and which 
occurred freſh to my mind when I ſaw 


Mr, Burke's thundering attack on 
the French Revolution M. de la 


Fayette went to America at an early 
period of the war, and continued a 
volunteer in her ſervice to the end. 
His conduct through the whole of 
that enterpriſe is one of the moſt ex- 
ixaordinary that is to be found in the 
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.* raiſed to Liberty, ſerve as a leſſon 


perſons now dread the example of 


dered) 


twenty years of age. Atuated in a coun. 
try that was like the lap of ſenſual plex. 
ſure, and with the means of enjoying 


hiſtory of 1 Gage. , ſcarcely they 


it, how few are there to be found 

who would exchange fuch a ſcene for go 
the woods and wilderneſs of Ame. Wt T 
rica, and paſs the flowery years of in 


youth in unprofitable danger and 
hardſhip! but ſuch is the fag, 
When the war ended, and he was on 
the point of taking his final depar- 
ture, he preſented himſelf to Con- 
greſs, and contemplating in his af. 
fectionate farewell, the revolution he 
had ſeen, expreſſed himſelf in theſe 
words: May this great monument, 


&* to the oppreſſor, and an example 10 
<< the oppreſſed When this addreſs 
came to the hands of Doctor Frank- 
lin, who was then in France, he ap- 
plied to Count Vergennes to have it 
inſerted in the French Gazette, but 
never could obtain his conſent. The 
fact was, that Count Vergennes was 
an ariſtocratical deſpot at home, and 
dreaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other 


the French revolution in England; 
and Mr. Burke's tribute of fear (for 
in this light his book muſt be conſi- 
runs parallel with Count 
Vergennes' refuſal, But to return 
more particularly to his work.— 

« We have ſeen (ſays Mr. Burke) 


© the French rebel againſt a mild and 
„ lawful Monarch, with more fury, 


&« outrage, and inſult, than any peo- 
ce ple has been known to rife againſt 
© the molt illegal uſurper, or the 
© moſt ſanguinary tyrant.” This 
is one, among a thouſand other in- 
ſtances, in which Mr. Burke ſhews 
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that he is ignorant of the ſprings 
and principles of the French revolu- 
tion. 

It was not againſt Louis XVI. but 
againſt the deſpotic principles of the 
government, that the nation revolted. 


Theſe principles had not their origin 


in him, but in the original eſtabliſn- 
ment, many centuries back; and 
they were become too deeply rooted to 
be removed, and the augean ſtable 


of paraſites and plunderers too abo- 


minably filthy to be cleanſed, by any 
thing ſhort of a complete and uni- 
verſal revolution. When it becomes 
neceſſary to do a thing, the whole 
heart and foul ſhould go into the mea- 
ſure, or not attempt it. That criſis 
was then arrived, and there remained 
no choice but to act with determined 
vigour, or not at all. The King 
was known to be the friend of the 
nation, and this circumſtance was fa. 
vourable to the enterpriſe, Perhaps 
no man, bred up in the ſtile of an 
abſolute King, ever poſſeſſed a heart 
ſo: little diſpoſed to the exerciſe of 
that ſpecies of power as the preſent 
King of France. But the principles 
of the government itſelf ſtill remained 


the ſame. The Monarch and the 


Monarchy were diſtinct and ſeparate 
things; and it was againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed deſpotiſm of the latter, and 
not againſt the perſon or principles 
of the former, that the revolt com- 
menced, and the revolution has been 
carried. 


diſtinction between men and princi- 
fies, and therefore he does not ſce 


that a revolt may take place againſt 


the deipotiſin of the latter, while 
there lies no charge of — 
2gainſt the former. 


Mr. Burke does not attend to 8 
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The natural moderation of Louis 
XVI. contributed nothing to alter the 
| hereditary deſpotiſm of the monar- 


chy. All the tyrannies of former 
reigns, acted under that hereditary 
deſpotiſm, were Kill liable to be re- 
vived in the hands of a ſuccefſor. It 


was not the reſpite of a reign that 
would ſatisfy France, enlightened as 
ſhe was then become. A caſual diſ- 

continuance of the practice of def- 


potiſm, is not a diſcontinuance of 
its principles; the former depends on 
the virtue of the individual who is in 
immediate poſſeſſion of the power; 
the latter, on the virtue and forti- 


tude of the nation. In the caſe of 


Charles I. and James II. of Eng- 
land, the revolt was againſt the per- 


ſonal deſpotiſm of men; whereas in 
France it was againſt the hereditary 


deſpotiſm of the eftabliſhed govern- 
ment. But men who can conſign 
over ,the rights of poſterity for ever 
on the authority of a mouldy parch- 
ment, like Mr. Burke, are not qua- 
lified to judge of this revolution. 
It takes in a field too vaſt for their 
views to explore, and proceeds with 
a mightineſs of reaſon they cannot 
keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view 
in which this revolution may he con- 


fidered. When deſpotiſm has efta- | 
bliſhed itſelf for ages in a country, 


as in France, it is not in the perſon 
of the King only that it reſides. It has 
the appearance. of being ſo in ſhow, 
and in nominal authority; but it is 
not ſo in practice, and in fact. J* 


has its ſtandard «very where. Every 


office and department has its deſpo - 
tiſm, founded upon cuſtom and uſage. 


Every place its Baſtile, and every 


Baſtile its deſpot. The origine! he- 


. 
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reditary deſpotiſm reſident in 
perſon of the King, divides and ſub- 
divides itſelf into a thouſand ſhapes 
and forms, till at lat the whole of 
it is acted by deputation. This was 
the caſe in France; and againſt this 


ſpecies of deſpotiſm, proceeding on 


through an endleſs labyrinth of office 
till the ſource of it is ſcarcely percep- 
tible, there is no mode of redreis. 
It {rengthens itſelf by aſſuming the 


appearance of duty, and tyranniſes 


under the pretence of obeying. 
When a man reflects on the con- 
dition which France was in from the 
nature of her government, he will 
ſee other cauſes for revolt than thoſe 
which immediately connect themſelves 


with the perſon or character of Louis 


XVI.—There were, if I may ſo expreſs 
it, a thouſanddeſpotiſms ta be reformed 
in France, which had gigen up un- 
der the hereditary deſpotiſm of the 
monarchy, and became ſo. rooted as 
ro be in a great meaſure independent 
of it. 
parliament, and the church, there 
was 2 r1Va;/up of deſpotiſm; beſides 
the fend2] deſpotihn operating lo- 


cally, and the miniſterial deſpotiſm 


operating every where, But Mr. 
Burke, conſidering the King as the 
only poſſible obiect of a revolt, ſpeaks 
28 if France vras 2 village, in which 
every thing that paſſed muſt be known 
195 its commanding officer, and no op- 
preſton could be acted but what he 
could immediately controul. 
Bure might have been in the Baſtile his 
_— as well under Louis XVI. 
3 Louis XIV. and neither the one 
nor the other have known that ſuch 
2 man as Mr. Burke exiſted. The 
bf otic principles of the goveryment 
were the ſame in both re:gns, though 
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the 


in other Eurepean countries, have 


The rage was againſt: the man, and 


templating governments. 


Between the monarchy, the 


are wholly forgotten. 


Mr. 
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the diſpoſitions of the men were 
as remote as tyranny and benevo- 
lence. 

What Mr. Burke conſiders as 2 
reproach on the French revolution 
(that of bringing it forward under a 
reign more mild than the preceding 
ones), is one of the higheſt honours, 
The revolutions that have taken place 
been excited by perſonal hatred, 
he became the victim. But, in the 
inſtance of France, we ſee a revolu- 
tion generated in the rational contem- 
ase of the rigbts of man, and 
diſtinguiſhing from the beginning be- 
tween perſons and principles. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have ne 
idea of principles, when be is con- 
Ten 
“ years ago (lays he) I could have 
4e felicitated France on her having a 
& government, without enquiring 
« what the rature of that govern— 
«© ment was, or how it was adminiſ- 
« tered.” Is this the language of a 
rational man? Is it the language of a 
heart feeling as it ought to feel for 
the rights and happineſs of the human 
race On this ground, Mr. Burke 
mult compliment every government 
in the world, while the victims who 
ſuffer under them, whether ſold into 
ſlavery, or tortured out of exiſtence, 


It 15 power, 
and not principles, that Mr. Burke 
venerates; and under this abomina- 
ble depravity, he is diſqualified to 
judge hetween them. Thus much for 
his opinion as to the occaſions of the 
French Revolution. I now proces 
to other confiderations. 

T know a place in America called 


Point-no-Point ; becauſe as you pro- 
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ceed along the ſhore, gay and flowery 
as Mr. Burke's kg guage, it conti- 
nually recedes afid preſents itſelf 
at a diſtance a-head; and when you 
have got as far as you can go, there 1s 
no point at all. Juſt thus it is with 
Mr. Burke's three hundred and fifty- 
five pages. It is therefore difficult 
to reply to him. But as the points 
he wiſhes to.eſtabliſh may be inferred 
from what he abuſes, it is in his pa- 
radoxes that we mult. look for his ar- 
gu ments. 

As to the tragic paintings FE which 
Mr. Burke has outraged his own ima- 
gination, and ſeeks to work upon 
that of his readers, they are very well 
calculated for theatrical repreſentation, . 
where facts are manufactured for the | 
ſake of ſhow, and accommodated to 
produce, through the weakneſs of 
ſympathy, a weeping effect. But 
Mr. Burke ſhould recolle& that he 
is writing Hiſtory, and not Plays; 
and his readers will expect truth, and 
not the ſpouting rant of high-toned 
exclamation. | 

When we ſee a man dramatically 
lamenting in a publication intended 
to be believed, that The age of 
«© chivalry is gone! that The glory of 
Europe is extinguiſhed for ever | 


« that The unbought grace of life, (if 


any one knows what it is) te 
« cheap defence of nations, the nurſe 
« of manly ſentiments and heroic en- 
te terprixe is gone! and all this be- 
cauſe the Quixote age of chivalry 
nonſenſe is gone. 
we form of his judgment, gor what re- 
gard can we pay to his facts? In the 
rhapſody of his imagination, he has 
diſcovered a world of wind-mills, 


* — writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Furke pamphlet, in 
which the name of the Baſtile is mentioned, but in the ſame manner. 
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chivalry, ſhould fall, 
originally ſome connection, 


What opinion can 


10 
and his ſorrows are, that there are 
no Quixotes to attack them. But if 


the age of ariſtocracy, like that of 
and they had 


Burke, the trumpeter of the Order, 
may continue his parody to the end, 
and finiſh with exclaiming—# Othells's 

occupation's gone! 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Burke's hor- 
rid paintings, when the French Re- 


volution is compared with that of 


other countries, the aſtoniſhment will 
be, that it is marked with fo few 
ſacrifices ; but-this aſtoniſhment will 
ceaſe when we reflect that it was prin- 
ciples, and not perſons, that were the 
meditated objects of 
The mind of the nation was acted 


upon by a higher ſtimulus than what 


the conſideration of perſons could 


inſpire, and ſought a kigher conqueſt 


than could be produced by the down- 


tall of an enemy. Among the few 
who fell, there did not appear to be 


any that were intentionally ſingled 
out. 


They all of them had their 
fate in the circumſtances of the mo- 


ment, and were not purſued with that 


long cold-blooded, unabated revenge 
which purſued the unfortunate Scotch 
in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke's 
book I do not obſerve that the 
Baſtile is mentioned more than once, 
and that with a kind of implication 


as if he were ſorry it is pulled down, 
and wiſhed it were built up again. 


« We have rebuilt Newgate (lays he), 
“ and tenanted the manſion; and we 
ce have priſons almoſt as ſtrong as the 
&« Baſtile for thoſe who dare to libel 
« the * of France x. As to 


In the one he 


introduces it in a ſort of obſcure queſtion, and aſks—“ Will any miniſters who now 


ps K —— — p 


ſerv⸗ 
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deſtruction. 
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what a madman, like the perſon call- 
ed Lord George Gordon, might ſay, 
and to whom Newgate is rather a 
bedlam than a priſon, it is unworthy 


a rational conſideration. It NS. 
> 


madman that libelled —and that 

ſufficient apology ; and it afforded an 
opportunity for confining him, which 
was the thing that was withed for: 
But certain it is that Mr. Burke, who 
does not call himſelf a n auman, 
whatever other people may do, has 
libelled, in the moſt unprovoked 
manner, and in the groſſeſt ſtile of 
the moſt vulgar abuſe, the whole re- 


preſentative authority of France, and 
yet Mr. Burke takes his ſeat in the 


Britiſn Houſe of Commons! From 
his violence and his grief, his filence 


on ſome points, and his exceſs on 


others, it is difficult not to belleve 
that Mr. Burke is ſorry, extremely 


ſorry, that arbitrary power, the pow- 


er of the Pope, and the Baſtile, are 
pulled down. MEAL RE. e APR 

Not one glance of compaſſion, not 
ene commiſerating reflection, that I 
can find throughout his. book, has 
he beſtowed on thoſe who lingered 
out the moſt wretched of lives, a life 
without hope, in the moſt miſerable 
of pritons. It is painful to behold a 
man employing his talents to corrupt 
himſelf. Nature has been kinder to 
Mr. Burke than he is to her. 
not affected by the reality of diſtreſs 
touching vpon his heart, but by the 
ſnowy reſemblance of it ſtriking his 
imagination. He pities the plumage, 
but forgets the dying bird. Accuf- 
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He is 
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' toned to kiſs the ariffocratical” hind 


that hath purloined him from him. 
felf, he degenerates into a compoſition 
of art, and the genuine foul of na- 
ture forſakes him. His hero or his 
heroine muſt be a tragedy- victim ex- 
piring in ſhow, and not the real pri- 
foner of miſery, fliding into death in 


the ſilence of a dungebn. 


As Mr. Burke has paſſed over the 
whole tranſaction of the Baſtile (and 
his ſilence is not in his favour), and 
has entertained bis readers with re- 


flections on ſuppoſed facts diſtorted 


into real falſehoods, I will give, ſince 


he has not, ſome account of the 
circumſtances which preceded that 
tranſaction. They will ſerve to ſhew, 
that leſs miſchief could ſcarcely have 
accompanied ſuch an event, when 


conſidered with the treacherous and 


hoſtile aggravations of the enemies of 
the Revolution. De OY 


The mind can hardly picture to it- | 


felf a more tremendous ſcene than 


what the city of Paris exhibited at 


the time of taking the Baſtile, and 
for two days before and after, nor 
conceive the poſſibility of its quiet- 
ing ſo ſoon. At a diſtance this 


tranſaction has appeared only as an 
act of heroiſm, ſtanding on itſelf; 


and the cloſe political connection it 


had with the Revolution is loft in the 
brilliancy of the atchievement. But 


we are to conſider it as the ſtrength 


of the parties, brought man to man, 
and contending for the iſſue. The 
Baſtile was to be either the prize or 


the priton of the aſſailants. The 


ferve ſuck a king, with but a decent appearance of reſpect, cordially obey the 
orders of thoſe whom but the other diy, in his name, they had committed to 
the Baſtile ?*? In the other, the taking it is mentioned as implying criminality in 
tie French guards who afviited in demoliſhiog it. — They have not (ſays he) forgot 
the taking the king's caſtles at Paris.“ — This is Mr. Burke, who pretends to 


writz on couſtitutiona! fre:zdom, 
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downfall of it 1 0 the idea of 
the downfall of Deſpotiſm ; and this 

| conſpounded image was become as 
W figuratively united as Bunyan's Doubt 


ing Caſtle and Giant Deſpair. 

The National Aﬀembly, before and 
at the time of taking the Baſtile, was 
fitting at Verſailles, twelve miles 
diſtant from Paris. About a week 
before the riſing of the Pariſians, and 
their taking the Baſtile, it was diſ- 
covered that a plot was forming, at 
the head of which was the Count 


d'Artois, the King's youngeſt brother, 


for demoliſhing the National Aﬀem - 
| bly, ſeizing its members, and there- 
by cruſhing, by a coup de main, all 
hopes and proſpects of forming a free 
government. For the ſake of huma- 
nity, as well as of freedom, it is 


well this plan did not ſucceed. Ex- 


amples are .not wanting to ſhew how 


dreadfully vindictive and cruel are 
all old governments, when they are 


' facceſsful againſt what yi call a 
revolt, 

This plan muſt have been ſome time 
in contemplation z becauſe, in order 


to carry it into execution, it was 


neceſſary to collect a large military 
force round Paris, and to cut off the 
communication between that city and 
the National Aſſembly at Verſailles. 
The troops deſtined for this ſervice 
were chiefly the foreign troops in the 
pay of France, and who, ior thig 
particular purpoſe, were drawn from 


the diſtant provinces where they 


were then ſtationed. When they 
were collected, to the amount of be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thou- 
land, it was judged time to put the 
plan into execution. The miniſtry 
who were then in office, and who 
were friendly to the Revolution, were 


_ Kitantly diſmiſſed, and a new miniſ- 


try formed of thoſe who 100 con- 
certed the projet᷑t; among whom was 


Count de Broglio, and to his ſhare 
was given the command of thoſe 
troops. The character of this man, 


as defcribed to me in a letter which 
I communicated to Mr. Burke before 
he began to write his book, and 
from an authority which Mr. Burke 
well knows was good, was that of 


&« an high-flying ariſtocrat, cool, and | 


«© capable of every miſchief.” 
While theſe matters were agitat- 


ing, the National Aſſembly ſtood in 


the moſt perilous and critical ſituati- 
on that a body of men can be ſup- 


poſed to act in. They were the 


devoted victims, and they knew it. 
They had the hearts and wiſhes of 
their country on their fide, but mi- 
litary authority they had none. The 
guards of Broglio ſurrounded the hall 


where the aflembly fat, ready, at the 
word of command, to ſeize their per- 
ſons, as had been done the year before 
to the parliament of Paris. Had the 


National Aſſembly deſerted their 


weakneſs or fear, their enemies had 
been encouraged, and the country de- 
preſſed, When the ſituation they 
itood in, the cauſe they were engag- 
ed in, and the criſis then ready to 
burſt which ſhould determine their 
perſonal and political fate, and that 
of their country, and probably of 
Europe, are taken into one view, 


truſt, or had ar, Ih cv ſigns or 


none but a heart callous with pre- 


judice, or corrupted by dependence, 
can avoid intereſting itſelf in their 
ſucceſs. | 

The 8888 of Vienne was at 
this time preſident of the National 
Aſſembly; a perſon too old to under- 


go the ſcene that a few days, or a 


tew hours, might bring forth, A 


i 
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man of more activity and bolder for- 
titude, was neceſſary; and the Nati- 
onal Aſſembly choſe (under the form 
of a vice-preſident; for the preſi- 


dency ſtill reſided in the archbiſhop) 


M. de la Fayette; and this is the 


only inſtance of a vice-preſident be- 


ing choſen. It was at the moment 


that this ſtorm was pending (July 
11.) that a declaration of rights was 


brought forward by M. de la Fayette, 


and is the ſame which is alluded to 
in page 103. It was haſtily drawn up, 


and makes only a part of a more ex- 
tenſive declaration of rights, agreed 
upon and adopted afterwards by the 


National Aſſembly. — The particu- 
lar reaſon for bringing it forward at 


this moment, (M. de la Fayette has 


fince informed me) was, that if the 


National Aﬀembly ſhould fall in the 


threatened deſtruction that then fur. 
rounded it, ſome traces of its princi- 


Pies might have the chance of ſurviv- 


ing the wreck. 
Every thing now was drawing to a2 


criſis. The event was freedom or 
ſlavery. On one fide, an army of 
nearly thirty thouſand men; on the 


other, an unarmed body of citizens; 
for the citizens of Paris, on whom 


the National Aſſembly mutt then im- 


mediately depend, were as unarmed 
and as undiſciplined as the citizens 
of London are now. — The French 
guards had given ſtrong ſymptoms of 
their being attached to the national 


cauſe ; but theic numbers were ſmall, 
not a tench part of the force that 


Broglio commanded, and their offi. 


cers were in the intereſt of Broglio. 
Matters being now ripe for execu- 
tion, the new miniſtry made their 
appearance in office, The reader 
will carry in his mind, that the 
Battile was taken the 14th of july: 


the point of time I am now ſpeaking 


to is the 12th, Immediately on the 


| 
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news of the change of miniftry reaths 


ing Paris in the afternoon, all the 
play -houſes, and places of entertain- 
ment, ſhops and houſes, were ſhut 
up. The change of miniſtry was 
conſidered as the prelude of hoftili 
ties, and the n was nien 
founded. 

Ihe foreign troops began to ad. 
vance towards the city. The Prince 
de Lambeſc, who commanded a body 


of German cavalry, approached by 


the Place of Lewis XV. which con- 
nects itſelf with ſome of the ſtreets, 
In his march, he inſulted and ſtruck 
an old man with his fword. The 
French are remarkable for their re- 
ſpect to old age, and the inſolence 


with which it appeared to be done 


uniting with the general fermentati- 
on they were in, produced à powerful 
effect, and a cry of To arms! t 
arms ! ſpread itſelf in a moment over 
the city. | 

Arms they had none, nor Exece- 
ly any who knew the ule of them: 
but deſperate reſolution, when eve- 
ry hope is at ſtake, ſupplies, for a 
while, the want of arms. Near 
where the Prince de Lambeſc was 
drawn up, were large piles of ſtones 
collected for building the new bridge; 
and with theſe the people attacked 
the cavalry.—A party of the French 
guards upon hearing the firing, ruſh- 
ed from their quarters and joined the 
people: and night coming on the ca- 
valry retreated. 

The fireets of Paris, being nar- 
row, are favourable for defence ; and 


the loftineſs of the houſes, conſiſting . 


of many ſtories, from which great 
annoyance might be given, ſecured 
them againſt nocturnal enterpriſes 
and the night was ſpent in providing 
themſelves with every ſort of weapon 
they could make or procure.—Guns, 
ſwords, blackſmiths hammers, car- 
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5 benters Axes, iron crows, pikes, hal- 
Werts, pitchforks, ſpits, e &c. 
W The incredible vmkets with which 
W they affembled the next morning, 
ind the ſtill more incredible reſoluti- 
W on they exhibited, embarraſſed and 


I aſtoniſhed their enemies. Little did 


the new miniſtry expect ſuch a ſalute, 
Accuſtomed to flavery themſelves, 


capable of ſuch inſpiration, or that 
Wa body of unarmed citizens would 
W dare to face the military force of 
E thirty thouſand men. Every mo- 
ment of this day was employed in 


arranging themſelves into the beſt 
order which ſuch an inſtantaneous 
movement could afford. Broglio 
| continued lying round the city, but 
made no farther advances this day, 


as much tranquillity as ſuch a ſcene 


But defence only was not the ob- 
| jet of the citizens. They had a 
| cauſe at ſtake on which depended 

their freedom or their ſlavery. They 
| every moment expected an attack, or 

to hear of one made on the National 
Aſſembly; and in ſuch a ſituation, 
the moſt prompt meaſures are ſome- 
times the beſt. The object that now 


preſented itſelf was the Baſtile; and 
the eclat of carrying ſuch a fortreſs 


in the face of ſuch an army, could 
not fail to ſtrike a terror into the 
new miniſtry, who had ſcarcely yet 
had time to meet. By ſome inter- 
cepted correſpondence this morning, 


it was diſcovered, that the Mayor of 


Paris, M. De Fleſſelles, who appeared 
to be in their intereſt, was betraying 
them; and from this diſcovery, there 
vemained no doubt that Broglio 


j they had no idea that Liberty was 


collecting arms, concerting plans and 


and the ſucceding night paſſed with 


could poſſibly produce, — 
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would reinforce the Baſtile the enſu. 
ing evening. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to attack it that day; but be- 
fore this could be done, it was firſt 
neceflary to procure a better ſupply 
of arms than they were then _ 
ſeſſed of. 


There was adjoining to the city, 


a large magazine of arms depoſited 


at the Hoſpital of the Invalids, which 
the citizens ſummoned to furrender ; 


and as the place was not defenſible, 
nor attempted much defence, they 


ſoon ſucceeded. Thus ſupplied, they 
marched to attack the Baſtile; a 
vaſt mixed multitude of all ages, and 
of all degrees, and armed with all 


ſorts of weapons. Imagination would 
fail in deſcribing to itſelf the appear- _ 
ance of ſuch a proceſſion, and of the 
anxiety for the events which a few | 
hours or a few minutes might pro- 


duce, What plans the miniſtry was 


forming, were as unknown to the 


people within the city, as what the 


citizens were Coing. was unknown | 
to them; and what movements 
Broglio might make for the ſupper: 
or relief of the place, were to the 


citizens equally as unknown, All 

was myſtery and hazard. | 
That the Baſtile was attacked with 

an enthuſiaſm of heroiim, fuch only 


as the higheſt Wes of liberty 


could inſpire, and carried in the ſpace 
of a few hours, is an event which 
the world is fully poſſeſſed of. I 
am not undertaking a detail of the 
attack; but bringing into view the 
conſpiracy againit the nation which 


provoked it, and which fell with the 


Baſtile. The priſon to which the 
new miniftry were dooming the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, in addition to its 
being the high altar and caftle of det- 


potiſm, became the proper object to 
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begin with. This enterpriſe broke 
up the new miniſtry, who began now 


to fly from the ruin they had prepared 
The troops of Broglio 


for others. 
diſperſed, and himſelf fled alſo. 
Mr. Burke has ſpoken a great deal 
about plots, but he has never once 
ſpoken of this plot againſt the Nati- 
onal Aſſembly, and the liberties of 


the nation; and that he might not, 
he has paſſed over all the circum- 
ſtances that might throw it in his 


way. The exiles who have fled from 
France, whoſe caſe he ſo much inte- 
reſts himſelf in, and from whom he 


has had his leſſon, fled in conſe- 


quence of the miſcarriage of this 


plot. No plot was formed againſt 
them ; it were they who were plotting 


againſt others: and thoſe who fell, 


met, not unjuſtly, the puniſhment 


they were preparing to execute. But 


will Mr. Burke ſay, that if this plot, 


contrived with the ſubtlety of an am- 
buſcade, had ſucceeded, the ſucceſs- 
ful party would have reſtrained their 
wrath fo ſoon? Let the hiſtory of all 


old governments anſwer the queſtion. 


Whom has the National Aſſembly 
brought to the ſcaffold ?—None. 
They were themſelves the devoted 


victims of this plot, and they have 


not retaliated; why then are they 
chfirged with revenge they have not 
acted? In the tremendous breaking 
forth of a whole people, in which all 


degrees, tempers and characters are 
confounded, and delivering them- 


ſelves, by a miracle of exertion, 


from the deſtruction meditated againſt 
them, is it to be expected that no- 
thing will happen? When men are 


ſore with the ſenſe of oppreſſions, 


and menaced with the proſpect of 


ney ones, is the calmneſs of philoſo- 


phy, or the palſy of inſenſibility, to 


reſt at ſtake. 


the city: and it is upon this mod 


a great part of his tragic ſcenes, 


puniſhments they have been accul- 


be looked for? Mr. Burke exclain | | 
againſt outrage, yet the greateſt 3 


that which himſelf has committed. 
His book is a volume of outrage, 
not apologized for by the impulſe « 
a moment, but cheriſhed through ; 
ſpace of ten months; yet Mr. Burk: 
had no provocation, no life, no inte. 


More citizens fell in this ftruggh 
than of their opponents: but fou 
or five perſons were ſeized by the 
populace and inſtantly put to death; 
the Governor of the Baſtile, and th 
Mayor of Paris, who was detected in 
the act of betraying them; and a. 
terwards F oulon, one of the nen 
miniſtry, and Berthier his ſon- in-lay, 
who had accepted the office of intei. 
dant of Paris. Their heads wen 
ſtuck upon ſpikes, and carried about 


of puniſhment that Mr. Burke build 


Let us therefore examine how men 
came by the idea of puniſhing in thi 
manner. 

They learn it * the governments 
they live under, and retaliate the 


tomed to behold. The heads ſtuck 
upon ſpikes, which remained tor 
years upon Temple-bar, differed no- 
thing in the horror of the ſcene from 
thoſe carried about upon ſpikes at 
Paris; yet this was done by the 
Engliſh government. It may perhaps 
be ſaid, that it ſignifies nothing to a 
man what is done to him after he 1s 
dead, but it ſignifies much to the 
living ; it either tortures the feelings, 
or hardens their hearts ; and in either 
caſe, it inftruts them how to puniſh 
when power falls into their hands. 
Lay then the axe to the root, and 


teach government humanity. It is 
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their fanguinary puniſhments which 
corrupt mankind. In England, the 
; puniſhment i in certain caſes, is by hang- 
Ws, drawing, and quartering 3 ; the 
W heart of the ſufferer is cut out, and 
z held up to the view of the populace. 


barbarous. Who does not remember 
W the execution of Damien, torn to 


W cruel ſpectacles exhibited to the po- 
pulace, is to deftroy tenderneſs, or 
W excite revenge; and by the baſe and 
falſe idea of governing men by terror, 
W inſtead of reaſon, they become prece- 


W mankind that government by terror 18 
intended to operate, and it is on them 
that it operates to the worſt effe&. 
| They have ſenſe ehough to feel they are 
che ſubjects aiined at; and they inflict 
in their turn the examples of terror 
they have been inſtructed to practiſe. 
There are in all European coun- 
tries, a large claſs of people of that 


| called the „ mob.” Of this claſs 
were thoſe who committed the burn- 
ings and devaſtations in London 


who carried the heads upon ſpikes in 
Paris. Foulon and Berthier were 
| taken up in the country, and ſent 
to Paris to undergo their examination 
at the Hotel de Ville; for the Nati- 
onal Aſſembly, immediately on the 
new miniſtry coming into office, paſſed 
a decree, which they communicated 
to the King and Cabinet, that they 
| (the National Aſſembly) would hold 
the miniſtry, of which Foulon was 
ene, reſponſible for the meaſures they 
vere adviſing and purſuing ; but the 
mob, incenſed at the appearance of 
Foulon and Berthier, tore them from 
their conductors before they were car- 


ned to us Hotel de Ville, and e exe” 


In France, under the former govern- 
went, the puniſhments were not leſs 


pieces by horſes? The effect of thoſe 


dents. It is over the loweſt claſs of | 


deſcription which in England are 


3780, and of this claſs were thoſe 


does Mr. Burke charge outrages of 


this kind on a whole people? As well 
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cuted them on the ſpot. Why then 


may he charge the riots and outrages 


of 1780 on all the people of London, 


or thote in Ireland on all his country. 


But every thing we ſee or hear of- 
fenſive to our feelings, and derogato- , 
ry to the human character, ſhould 
lead to other reflections than 'thoſe of . 


reproach, Even the beings who 
commit them have ſome claim to our 


conſideration. How then is it that 
ſuch vaſt claſſes of mankind 'as are 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


the vulgar, or the ignorant mob, are 
ſo numerous in all old countries? 


The inſtant we aſk ourſelves this 
queſtion, reflection feels an anſwer. 


They ariſe, as an unavoidable conſe. 


quence; out of the ill conſtruction of < 


all the old governments in Europe, 
England included with the reſt. It 


is by diſtortedly exalting ſome men, 


+, 


that others are diſtortedly abaſed, till 


the whole is out of nature. A vaſt 
maſs of mankind are degradedly 


thrown into the back-ground of the 
human picture, to bring forward with 


greater glare, the puppet ſhow of 


ſtate and ariſtocracy. In the com- 


mencement of a Revolution, thoſe 


men are rather the followers of the 


camp than of the /tandar# of liberty, 
and have yet to be inſtructed how to 


reverence it. | 
I give to Mr. Burke al his haſte 
cal exaggerations for facts, and I 


then aſk him, if they do not eſtabliſh 


the certainty of what I here lay 


down? Admitting them to be true» 
they ſhew the neceſſity of the French 
Revolution, as much as one thing he 


could have aſſerted. Theſe outrages 


were not the effe& of the principles 


of the Revolution, but of the dg- 
graded mind that exiſted before the 


Revolution, and which the Revo- 
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tion is calculated to reform. Place 

them then to their proper * 

and take the reproach of the 

pour own fide. | 

It is to the honour of the National 
Aſſembly, and the city of Paris, that 

during ſuch a tremendous ſcene of 


arms and confuſion, beyond the con- 


troul of all authority, that they have 


been able, by the influence of exam 


ple and exhortation, to reſtrain ſo 
much. Never were more pains 
taken to inſtru and enlighten man- 
kind, and to make them ſee that their 
intereſt conſiſted in their virtue, and 
not in their revenge, than what have 
been diſplayed in the Revolution of 
France.—I now proceed to make ſome 


_ remarks on Mr. Burke's account of 


the expedition to Verſailles, October 
the 5th and 6th, 

I cannot conſider Mr. Burke's 
book in ſcarcely any other light than 
a dramatic performance; and he muſt, 
I think, have conſidered it in the 
ſame light himſelf, by the poetical 
liberties he has taken of omitting 
ſome facts, diſtorting others, and 
making the whole machinery bend to 
produce a ſtage effect. Of this kind 
is his account of the expedition to 
Verſailles. He begins this account 
by omitting the only facts which as 
cauſes are known to be true; every 
thing beyond theſe is conjecture even 


in Paris; and he then works up a 


tale accommodated to his own paſ- 
tions and prejudices. 


It is to be obſerved throughout 


Mr. Burke's book that he never 
peaks of plots ægainſt the Revolu- 
tion; and it is from thoſe plots that 
all the miſchiefs have ariſen. It ſuits 


his purpoſe to exhibit the conſequences. 


without their cauſes. It is one of the 
arts of the drama to do ſo. If the crimes 
of men were exhibited with their ſuffer- 
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ings, the ſtage effect would ſometimes 
be loſt, and the audience would be 
inclined to approve where it was in- 
tended they ſhould commiſerate. 
After all the inveſtigations that 
have been made into this intricate af. 
fair, (the expedition to Verſailles), it 


ſtill remains enveloped in all that kind 


of myſtery which ever accompanies 
events produced more from a concur- 
rence of awkward circumſtances, 
than from fixed deſign. While the 


characters of men are forming, as is 


always the caſe in revolutions, there 
is a reciprocal ſuſpicion, and a diſpo. 
ſition to miſinterpret each other; and 
even parties directly oppoſite in prin- 
ciple, will ſometimes concur in puſh. 
ing forward the ſame movement with 
very different views, and with the 


hopes of its producing very different 


conſequences. A great deal of this 
may be diſcovered in this embarraſſe 
affair, and yet the iſſue of the whole 
was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known 
are, that conſiderable uneaſineſs was 
at this time excited at Paris, by tle 
delay of the King in not ſanctioning 
and forwarding the decrees of the 
National Aſſembly, particularly that 
of the Declaration of the Rights 
Man, and the decrees of the fourtk 
of Auguſt, which contained the foun- 
dation principles on which the con- 


ſtitution was to be erected. The 


kindeſt and perhaps the faireſt con- 
jecture upon this matter is, that 


ſome of the miniſters intended to 


make remarks and obſervations upon 
certain parts of them, before they 
were finally ſanctioned and ſent to 
the provinces; but be this as it 
may, the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion derived hopes from the delay, 
and the friends of the Revolution, 
uncaſinels. 
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During this ſtate of ſuſpence, the 
Gardes du Corps, which was compoſed 
as ſuch regiments generally are, of 


| perſons much connected with the 
Court, 
= Verlailles (Oct. 

| regiments then arrived 


gave an entertainment at 
1, to ſome foreign 
and when 
the entertainment was at the height, 


1 on a fignal given, the Gardes du 
3 Corps tore the national cockade from 
their hats, trampled it under foot, 
E and replaced it with a counter cock+ 
ade prepared for the purpoſe. 
indignity of this kind amounted to 
© defiance. 
and if men will give challenges, they 
muſt expect conſequences. 
this Mr. 
out of i ight. 
| by ſaying, „ Hiſtory will record, 
| * that on the morning of the 6th of 
October, 
Queen of France, after a day of 
E © confuſion, 
Has ſlaughter, lay down, under the 


An 
It was like declaring war; 


But all 
Burke has carefully kept 
He begins his account 


1789; the King and 


alarm, and 


diſmay, 


“ pledged ſecurity of public faith, 


| © to indulge nature in a few hours 


* of reſpite, and troubled melan- 
6% choly repoſe.” This is neither 


the ſober ſtyle of hiſtory, nor the 


intention of it. It leaves every thing 
to be gueſſed at, and miſtaken. One 
would at leaſt think there had been 
a battle; and a battle there probably 
would have been, had it not been for 
the moderating prudence of thoſe 


' whom Mr. Burke involves in his cen— 


ſures. By his keeping the Gardes 
du Corps out of ſight, Mr. Burke 
has afforded himſelf the dramatic li- 
cence of putting the King and Queen 
in their places, as if the obje& of 
the expedition was againſt them. 
hut to return to my account 
This conduct of the Gardes du 
Corps, as might well be expeCted» 
armed and enraged the Pariſians. 


failles. 


The colours of the cauſe, and the 
cauſe itſelf, were become too united 
to miſtake the intention of the in- 
fult, and the Pariſians were determin- 
ed to call the Gardes du Corps to an 
account. There was certainly no- 


thing of the cowardice of aſſaſſinati · 


on in marching in the face of day to 
demand ſatisfaction, if ſuch a phraſe 


may be uſed, of a body of armed 


men, who had voluntarily given de- 
fiance. But the circumſtance which 

ſerves to throw this affair into em- 
barraſſment is, that the enemies of 
the Revolution appear to have encou- 
raged it, as well as its friends. The 
one hoped to prevent a civil war by 
checking it in time, and the other to 
make one. The hopes of thoſe op- 
poſed to the Revolution, reſted in max- 
ing the King of their party, and 
getting him from Verſailles to Metz, 
where they expected to collect a 
force, and ſet up a ſtandard. We 
have therefore two different objects 
preſenting themſelves at the ſame time, 
and be accompliſhed by the ſame 
means: the one, to chaſtiſe the Gardes 
du Corps, which was the object of the 
Pariſians; the other, to render the 
confuſion of ſuch a ſcene an induce- 


ment to the King to ſet off ſor 


Metz. 
On the 5th of  Oftober, a very 
numerous body of women, and men 
in the diſguiſe of women, collected 
round the Hotel de Ville, or town- 
hall at Paris, and ſet off for Ver- 
Their profeſſed object was 
the Gardes du Corps; but prudent 
men readily recoll:& that miſchief 
is eaher begun than ended ; and this 
impreſſed itſelf with the more force, 
from the ſuſpicions already ſtated» 
and the irregularity of ſuch a caval- 
cade, As ſoon therefore as a ſuffici- 
ent force could be collected, M. de 
12 | 
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1 Payette, by orders bas the civil 
authority of Paris, ſet off after them 
at the head of twenty. thouſand of 
the Paris militia, The revolution 
could derive no benefit from confu- 
ſion, and its oppoicrs might. By an 
amiable and ſpirited manner of ad- 
drels he bad hitherto been fortunate 
in calming diſquietudes, and in this 


he was extraordinarily ſucceſsful; to 


fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes of thoſe 
who might ſeek to improve this 
ſcene into a ſort of juſtifiable ne- 
ceſſity for the King's quitting Ver- 
ſailles and withdrawing to Metz, 
and to prevent at the ſame time the 
conſequences that might enſue be- 
tween the Gardes du Corps ind this 
phalanx of men and women, he for- 
warded expreſſes to the King that he 
was on his march to Verſailles, at 
the orders of the civil authority of 
Paris, for the purpoſe of peace and 
protection, expreſſing at the ſame 
time the neceſſity of reſtraining the 
Gardes du Corps from firing upon the 
people *. 

He, * 
ten and eleven at night. 
du Corps were drawn up, and the 
people had arrived ſome time before, 
dut every thing had remained ſuſ- 
pended. Wiſdom and policy now 
conſiſted in changing a ſcene of dan- 
ger into a happy event. M. de la 
Fayette became the mediator between 

the enraged parties; and the King, 
to remove the uneaſineſs which had 

ariſen from the delay already ſtated, 

ſent for the Prefident of the National 

Aſſembly, and figned the Declaration 
f the Rights of Man, and ſuch other 
parts of the conſtitution as were in rea- 
: dineſs. | 


at Verſailles between 


* Lam warranted in aſſerting this, as I had it perſonally from M, De la F a jette, 
with wiiom I have lived in habits of fricadſhip for fourteen years, | 
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be compoſed, 


The Gardes 


lt was now about one in the 
morning: Every thing appeared to 
and a general congra- 
tulation took place. At the beat of 
drum a proclamation was made, that 
the citizens of Verſailles would give 
the hoſpitality of their houſes to their 
fellow-citizens of Paris. Thoſe who 
could not be accommodated in this 
manner, remained in the ſtreets, cr 
took up their quarters in the church- 
es; and at two o'clock the King and 
Queen retired. 

In this ſtate matters paſſed till 
the break of day, when a freſh dif. 
turbance aroſe from the cenſurable 


conduct of ſome ot both parties, for 


ſuch characters there will be in all 
ſuch ſcenes. One of the Gardes du 
Corps appeared at one of the win- 
dows of the palace, and the people 
who had remained during the night 
in the ſtreets accoſted him with re- 
viling and provocative language. In. 
ſtead of retiring, as in ſuch a caſe 
prudence would have dictated, le 
preſented his muſket, fired, and Kkill- 
ed one of the Paris militia, The 
peace being thus broken, the people 
ruſhed into the palace in queſt of 
the offender, They attacked the 
quarters of the Gardes du Corp. 
within the palace, and purſüed them 
throughout the avenues of it, and to 
the apartments of the King, On 
this tumult, not the Queen only, as 
Mr. Burke has repreſented it, but 
every perſon in the palace, was awa- 
kened and alarmed; and M. de la 


Fayette had a ſecond time to interpoſe 


between the parties, the event of 
which was, that the Gardes du Corps 
put on the national cockade, and 


the matter ended as by oblivion, 
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lives. 
During the ly part of the time 


in which this confuſion was acting, 


the King and Queen were in public 
at the balcony, and neither of them 


concealed for ſafety's ſake, as Mr. 


Burke inſinuates. Matters being 


thus appeaſed, and tranquillity re- 


ſtored, a general acclama'ion broke 
forth, of Le Roi à Paris—Le Roi a 
Paris—The King to Paris. It was 
the ſhout of peace, and immediately 
accepted on the part of the King, 
By this meaſure, all future projects 


of trepanning the King to Metz, and 


letting up the ſtandard of oppoſition 


to the conſtitution, were prevented, 


and the ſuſpicions extinguiſhed. The 


King and his family reached Paris in 
the evening, and were congratulated. 
on their arrival by M. Bailly, the 


Mayor of Paris, in the name of the 
citizens. Mr: Burke, who through- 
out his book confounds things, per- 
ſons, and principles, has in his re- 
marks on M. Railly's addreſs, con- 
founded time alſo. He cenſures M, 
Bailly for calling it “ un bon jour, 


a good day. Mr. Burke ſhould have 


informed himſelf, that this ſcene took 
up the ſpace of two days, the day 
on which it began with every ap- 
pearancę of danger and miſchięf, and 
dhe day on which it terminated with- 
out the miſchiefs, that threatened ; 

and that it is to this peaceful 


termination that M. Bailly alludes, 


and to the arrival of the King at 
Paris. Not leſs than three hundred 
thouſand perſons arranged themſelves 
in the proceſſion from Verſailles to 
Paris, and not an act of een 


\ 


after the loſs of 5 two or e. 


OF MAN. © r 


was committed during the whole 
march. | | * 


Mr. Burke, on 1 the authority of M. 


Lally Tolendal, a deſerter from the 


National Aſſembly, ſays, that off 
entering Paris, the people ſhouted, 
ce Tous les eu,: & la lanterne“ 
All biſhops to be hanged at the lan- 
thorn or lamp poſts. It is ſurpriſing 


that nobody ſhould hear this but 


Lally Tolendal, and that nobody 


ſhould believe it but Mr. Burke. 


It has not the leaſt connection with 
any part of the tranſa&ion, and is 


totally foreign to every circumſtance. 


of it. The biſhops have never been 
introduced before into any ſcene of 
Mr. Burke's drama; Why then are 


they, all at once, and altogether, 


tout d coup et tous enſemble, introduc- 


ed now? Mr, Burke brings forward 


his biſhops and his lanthorn like fi- 


gures in a magic lanthorn, and raiſes 


bis ſcenes by contraſt inſtead of con- 


nection. But it ſerves to ſhew, with 


the reſt of his book, what little 
credit ought to be given, where even 


probability is ſet at defiance, for the 


purpoſe of defaming ; and with this 


reflection, inſtead” of a ſoliloquy in 
praiſe of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has 


done, I cloſe the account of the ex- 
pedition to Verſailles.“ 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke 
through a pathleſs wilderneſs of rhap- 


| ſodies, and a ſort of deſcant upon go- 


vernments, in which he aſſerts whats 
ever he pleaſes, on the preſumption 
of its being believed, without offer- 


ing either evidence or reaſons for ſo 


doing. 
Before any thing can 1 reaſoned 


upon to a concluſion, certain facts, 


An account of the expedition to Verſailles may be ſeen in No. 13, of the Res 
alain de 2 coniajning thc events from the 34 to We 10th _— 1789. 
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118 PAINE: 
principles, or data, to reaſon from, 
muſt be eſtabliſhed, admitted, or 
denied. Mr. Burke, with his uſual 
outrage, abuſes the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, publiſhed by the 
National Aſſembly of France as the 
baſis on which the conſtitution of 
France is built. This he calls 
ce paltry and blurred ſheets of paper 
& about the rights of man.” —Does 
Mr. Burke mean to deny that man 
has any rights? If he does, then 


he muſt mean that there are no ſuch. 


things as rights any where, and that 
he has none himſelf; for who is there 
in the world but man? But if Mr. 
Burke means to admit that man 
has rights, the queſtion then will be, 
What are thoſe rights, and how 
came man by them originally? _ 
The error of thoſe who reaſon by 
precedents drawn from antiquity, re- 
ſpecting the rights of man, is, that 
they do not go far enough into an- 
- tiquity, They do not go the whole 
way. They ſtop in ſome of the 
intermediate ſtages of an hundred or 
a a thouſand years, and produce what 
was then done as a rule for the pre- 
ſent day. This is no authority at all. 
If we travel ſtill farther into antiqui- 
ty, we will find a direct contrary 
opinion and practice prevailing ; if 
antiquity is to be authority, a thou- 
ſand ſuch authorities may be produc- 
ed, ſucceſſively contradicting each 
other; But if we proceed on, we 
ſhall at laſt come out right; we 
ſhall come to the time when man 
came from the hand of his Maker 
What was he then? Man. Man was 


his high and only title, and a higher 
cannot be given him.—But of titles 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. +» 
We are now got at the origin of 
man, and at the origin of his rights. 
As to the manner in which the world 


Adam. 
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has been governed from that day ta 
this, it is no farther any concern of 
ours than to make a proper uſe of the 
errors or the improvements which 
the hiſtory of it preſents. Thoſe 
who lived a hundred or a thoufand 
years ago were then moderns as we 
are now. They had their ancients, 
and thoſe ancients had others, and 
we alſo ſhall be ancients in our turn, 


If the mere name of antiquity is to go. 


vern in the affairs of -life, the people 
who are to live an hundred or a thou. 
ſand years hence, may as well take ut 
for a predecent, as we make a prece- 
dent of thoſe who lived an hundred or 
a thouſand years ago. The fact is, 
that portions of antiquity, by prov- 
ing every thing, eſtabliſh nothing. 
It is authority againſt authority all 
the way, till we come to the divine 
origin of the rights of man at the 
creation, Here our enquirers find 1 
reſting- place, and our reaſon finds 2 
home. If a diſpute about the rights 
of man had arofe at the diftance of 


an hundred years from the creation, 


it is to this ſource of authority that 
we muſt now reſerr... 

Though I mean not to touch upon 
any ſectarian principle of religion; 
yet it may be worth obſerving, that 
the genealogy of Chriſt is traced to 
Why then not trace the 
rights of man to the creation of man! 
I will anſwer the queſtion. Becauſe 
there have been an upſtart of go- 


vernments, thruſting themſelves be- 


tween, and preſumptuouſly working 
to un- mal man. 5 
If any generation of men ev 
poſſeſſed the right of dictating the 
mode by which the world ſhould be 


governed for ever, it was the firſt 


generation that exiſted ; and if that 
generation did not do it, no ſucceed- 
ing generation can ſhew any autÞ9- 


Pear I. 


rity "OY 20ing. it, nor ſet any up. 
= The illuminating and divine princi- 
plesof the equa] rights of man, (for 
it has its origin from the Maker of 
W man) relates, not only to the living 
individuals, but to generations of 
men ſucceeding each other. Every 
generation is equal in rights to the 
generations which preceded it, by the 
| fame rule that every individual is born 
equal in rights with his cotemporary. 


every traditionary account, whether 
| from the lettered or unlettered worlds 
however they may vary in their opi- 
nion or belief of certain particulars, 
Al agree in eſtabliſhing one point, 
the unity of man; by which I mean 
that man is all of one degree, and 


equal, and with equal natural rights, 
in the ſame manner as if poſterity 
had been continued by creation inſtead 
| of generation, the latter being only 
the mode by which the former is car- 
ried forward; and conſequently, 
every child born in the world muſt 
be conſidered as deriving its exiſt- 
ence from God. The world is as 
new to him as it was to the firſt man 
that exiſted, and his natural right in 
it is of the ſame kind. 
The Mofaic account of the crea- 
ation, whether taken as divine 
authority, or merely | hiſtorical, is 


tully up to this point, e unity or 
equality of man. The expreſſions ad- 


mit of no controverſy. And God 
* ſaid, Let us make man in our own 
« 
„created he him; male and female 
created he them.“ 


ce CÞ % o·( 


other diſtinction is even implied. If 
t this be not divine authority, it is at 


Every hiſtory of the creation, and 


conſequently that all men are born 


image. In the image of God 


The diſtinc- 
tion of ſexes is pointed out, but no 


kaſt hiſtorical authority, and ſhews 
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that the equality 4 man, ſo far from 
being a modern doctrines: is the oldeſt 
upon record. 


It is alſo to be 3 that all 


the religions known in the world are 
founded, fo far as they relate to man» 
on the unity of man, as being all of 


one degree. Whether in heaven or 


in hell, or in whatever {tate man may 


be ſuppoſed to exiſt hereafter, the 


good and the bad are the only diſ- 


tinctions. Nay, even the laws of 


governments ate o ged to flide into 
this principle, by making degrees 
to conſiſt in crimes, and not in 
rs 1 85 : 


It is one of the greateſt of all 


truths, and of the higheſt advantage 
to cultivate. By conſidering man in 


this light, and by inſtructing him to 


conſider himſelf in this light, it places 
him in a cloſe connection with all his 


duties, whether to his Creator, or to 


the creation, of which he is a part; 
and it is only when he forgets his 
origin, or to uſe a more faſhionable 
phraſe, his birth and family, that he 
becomes diſſolute. It is not among 


the leaſt of the evils of the preſent 


exiſting governments in all parts of 
Europe, that man, conſidered as 
man, is thrown back to a vaſt diſ- 


' tance from his Maker, and the art i- 


ficial chaſm filled up by a fucceſſion 
of barriers, or a ſort of turnpike 
gates, through which he has to pals. 


L will quote Mr. Burke's catalogue of 


barriers" that he has ſet up between 


man and his Maker. Putting him- 
ſelf in the character of a herald, he - 


fays—66 We fear God—we look with 


« gave to kings—with affection to 
4 parliaments —with duty to ma- 


“ piftrates—with reverence to prieſts, 
« and with reſpe& to nobility.'* 
Mr. Burke has alſo forgot to put in 
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c chivalry. He has = forgot to 
put in Peter. 

The duty of man is not a wilder- 


neſs of turnpike gates, through which 


he is to paſs by tickets from one to the 
other. It is plain and ſimple, and 
conſiſts but of two points. 
to God, which every man mult feel; 
and with reſpe& to his neighbour, 
to do as he would be done by. 
If thoſe to whom power is, dele- 
| gated do well, they will be re- 
ſpected: if not, they will be deſpiſed; 


and with regard to thoſe to whom no 


power is delegated, but who aſſume it, 
the rational world can | Know nothing 
of them. | | 


Hitherto we have ſpoken only (and | 


that but in part) of the natural 
rights of man. 
conſider the civil rights of man, and 
to ſhew how the one originates out 
of the other. Man did not enter 


| Into ſociety to become avorſe than he 


was before, nor to have leſs rights 
than he had before, but 
thoſe rights better ſecured. His na- 
tural rights are the foundation of all 
his civil rights. But in order to 
\ purſue this diſtinction with more pre- 
ciſion, it will be neceſſary to mark 
the different qualities of natural, and 
civil rights. | | 
A few words will ES this. 
Natural rights are thoſe which ap- 
pertain to man in right of his exiſt- 
ence. Of this kind are all the intel- 
lectual rights, or rights of the mind, 
and alſo thoſe rights of acting as an 
individual for his own comfort and 
happineſs, which are not injurious to 
the natural rights of others. — Civil 
rights are thoſe which appertain to 
man in right of his being, a member 
of ſociety. Every civil right has for 
its foundation ſome natural right pre- 


His duty 


We have now to 


to have 
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exiting in the individual, but ta 
which his individual power is not, 
in all caſes, ſufficiently competent, 


Of this kind are all thoſe which relats 
to ſecurity and protection. | 


From this ſhort review, it will be 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh between that claſt 
of natural rights which man retains 
after entering into ſociety,” and thoſe 


which he throws into common ſock 


as a member of ſociety. 

The natural rights which he re. 
tains, are all thoſe in which the 
power to execute is as perfect in the 


individual as the right itſelf. Among 


this claſs, as is before mentioned, are 


all the intellectual rights, or rights 


of the mind: conſequently, religion 
is one of thoſe rights. The natural 
rights which are retained, are all thoſe 
in which, though the right is perfect 
in the individual, the power to exe, 
cute them is defe&tive. They anſwer 
not his purpoſe. 
ral right, has a right to judge in his 
own cauſe ; and ſo far as the right of 
the mind is concerned, he never ſur- 
renders it: But what availeth it him 
to judge, if he has not power to re- 
dreſs? He therefore depoſits this right 
in the common ſtock: of ſociety, and 
takes the arm of ſociety, of which he 


is a part, in preference and in addi- 


tion to his own, Society grants him 
nothing. Every man is a proprietor 
in ſociety, and draws on the capital 
as a matter of right. 

From thoſe premiſes, two or three 
certain concluſions will follow. 


- Furſt, That every civil right grows 


out of a natural right ; or, in other 
words, is a natural right exchanged. 
Secondly, That civil power, pro- 
perly conſidered as ſuch, is made up 
of the aggregate of that claſs of the 
natural rig ;hts of man, which becomes 


A man, by natu- . 
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defeRtive i in the individual in point of 
power, and anſwers not his purpoſe ; 
but when collected to a focus, be- 
comes competent to the * nd 
every one. 

Thirdly, That the power ative 
from the aggregate of natural rights, 
imperfe& in power in- the individual, 


cannot be applied to invade the natu- 


ral rights which are retained in the 
individual, and in which the power 
to execute is as perfect as $ the right 
1 | 

We have now, in 2 few words, 
traced man from a natural individual 
to a member of ſociety, and ſhewn, 
or endeavoured to ſhew, the quality 
of the natural rights retained, and of 
thoſe which are exchanged for civil 
rights. Let us now apply W 23 
ciples to government. 

In caſting our eyes over the n. 

it is extremely eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
governments which have ariſen out 
of ſociety, or out of the ſocial com- 
pact, from thoſe which have not: but 
to place this in a clearer light than 
what a ſingle glance may afford, it 
will be proper to take a rebiew of the 
ſeveral ſources from which - govern- 
ments have ariſen, and on which they 
have been founded. 

They may be all comprehended 
under three heads, Firft, Superſtiti- 
on. Secondly, Power. Thirdly, 
The common intereſt of ſociety, and 
the common rights of man. 

The firſt was a government of 


| prieftcy aft, the ſecond of conquerors, 5 


and the third of reaſon. . 
When a ſet of artful men pretend- 


ed, through the medium of oracles, 


to hold intercourſe with the Deity,; 
as familiarly as they now march up 
the back ſtairs in European courts, 
the world was completely under the 
Lovernment of ſuperſtition. The 
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50 were condatted, and whatever 
they were made to ſay became the 
law; and this ſort of government 


laſted as long as this iort of ſuperſti- 


tion laſted. | 
After theſe a race of conquerors 


aroſe, whoſe government like that of 


William the Conqueror, was founded 


in power, and the ſword aſſumed the 
Gover nments thus 
eſtabliſhed, lat as long as the power 
to ſupport them laſts ; but that they 


name of a ſcepter. 


might avail themſelves of every en- 
gine in their favour, they united 
fraud to force, ane ſet up an idol 
which they called Divine Right, and 
which, 
who affects to be ſpiritual and tem- 


: poral, and in contradiction to the 
Founder of the Chriſtian religion, 


twiſted itſelf afterwards into an idol 
of another ſhape called Church and 
State. The key of St. Peter, and the 
key of the Treaſury, became quartered 


on one another, and the wondering 


cheated multitude oa the in- 
vention. 


When I contemplate the natural 


dignity of man; when I feet (for 
Nature has not been kind enough to 


me to blunt my feelings) for the 
honour and happineſs of its charac- 
ter, I become irritated at the attempt 
to govern mankind by force and 


fraud, as if they were all knaves and 


fools, and can ſcarcely avoid diſguſt 


at thoſe who are thus impoſed upon. 


We have now to review the go. 
vernments which ariſe out of ſociety, 
in contradiſtinction to thoſe which 
aroſe out of ſuperſtition and con. 
queſt. | 

It has 1 thought a . 
advance towards eſtabliſhing the prin- 
ciples of Freedom, to ſay, that go- 


vernment is a compact between thoſe 


who govern, and thoſe who are zo. 


in imitation of the Pope, 
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1 but this cannot be true, . 


cauſe it is putting the effect before 
the cauſe; for as man muſt have ex- 
iſted before governments | exiſted, 


there neceſſarily was a time when go- 


vernments did not exiſt, and conſe- 
quently there could originally exiſt 
no governors to form ſuch a compatt 
with. The fact therefore muſt be, 


that the individuals themſelves, each 
in his own perſonal and ſovereign 


right, entered into a compact with 
each other. to produce a government : : 
and this is the only mode in, which 
governments* have a right to ariſe, 


and the only principle on which they | 
have a right to exiſt. ; 


To poſſeſs ourſelves of a clear 


idea of what government is, or ought 
to be, we mult trace it to its or igin. 
In doing this, we ſhall eaſily diſcover 
that governments muſt have ariſen, 
either out of the people, or over the 
i people. Mr. Burke has made no diſ- 


tinction. He inveſtigates nothing to 
its ſource, and therefore he confounds 


every thing: but he has ſignified his 


intention of undertaking, at ſome fu- 


ture opportunity, @ compariſon be- 


tween the conſtitutions of England 
and France. As he thus renders it a 


ſubject of controverſy by throwing 


the gauntlet, I take him up on his 
ewn ground. It is in high challenges 


that high truths have the right of 


appearing : and I accept it with the 
more readineſs, becauſe it affords me, 
at the ſame time, an opportunity of 


purſuing the ſubjeét with reſpect to 
government ariſing out of ſociety. 


But it will be firſt neceſſary to 


define what is meant by a conſtitution. 


It is not ſufficient that we adopt the 
word: we mult fix alſo a ſtandard bg- 
nification to it. 

A conſtitution is not à thing in 
name only, but in fact. It has not 


an ideal, but à real exiſtence; and 
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wherever it cannot be produced in 2 
viſible form, there is none. A con- 
ſtitution is a thing antecedent to 2 
government, and a government is only 
the creature of à conſtitution. The 


conſtitution of à country is not the 


act of its government, but of the 
eople conſtituting a government. It 
1s the body of elements, to which 
you can refer, and quote article by 
article; and which contains the prin- 
ciples on which the government ſhall 
be eftabliſhed, the manner in which 
it ſhall be organized, the power it 
ſhall have, the mode of elections, the 
duration of parliaments, or by what 
other name ſuch bodies may be called; 
the powers which the executive part 


of the government ſhall have; and, 


in fine, every thing that relates to 
che complete organization of a civil 
government, and. the principles on 
which it ſhall at, and by which it 
ſhall be bound. A conftitution, 
therefore, is to 2 government, what 
the laws made afterwards by that go- 


vernment are to a court of judicature. 
The court of judicature does not 


make laws, neither can it alter them; 
it only acts in conformity to the 
laws made, and the government is in 
like manner * by the conſti- 
tution. | 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the 
Engliſh conſtitution ? If he cannot, 
we may fairly conclude, that though 
it has been lo much talked about, no 


ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts, or 


ever did exiſt, and conſequently that 


the people have yet a conitution to 
form. | 


Mr. Burke will not; I pr reſume, 


deny the poſition I have already ad- 
vanced; namely, that governments 
ariſe either out of the people, or over 
the people. The Engliſh govern- 


ment is one of thoſe, which arofe out 


of 'a conqueſt, and not out of ſociety, 
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and conſequently it — over the 
people; - and though it has been much 
modified from the opportunity of 
circumſtances ſince the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the country has 
never yet regenerated itſelf, and is 
therefore without a conſtitution. 

I readily perceive the reaſon why 
Mr. Burke declined going into the 
compariſon between the Engliſh and 
French conſtitutions, becauſe he could 
not but perceive, when he ſat down 
to the taſk, that no ſuch thing as a 
conſtitution exifted on his ſide the 
queſtion. His book is certainly bulky 
enough to have contained all he 
could ſay on this ſubject, and it 
would have been the beſt manner 
in which people could have judged 
of their ſeparate merits. Why then 
has he declined the only thing that 
was worth while to write upon? It 
was the ſtrongeſt ground he could 
take, if the advantages were on his 
ſide; but the weakeſt, if they were 
not; and his deelining to take it, 
is either a ſign that he could not 
poſſeſs it, or coald not maintain 
it. | r de 


Mr. Burke has aid, in a 1 dh 


laſt winter in parliament, that when 
the National Aſſembly firſt met in 


three Orders, (the Tiers Etats, the 


Clergy, and the Nobleſſe), that 
France had then a good conſtitution. 
This ſhews, among numerous other 
inſtances, that Mr. Burke does not 


underſtand what à conſtitution is. 
The perſons ſo met, were not a con- 


ſtitution, but a convention to make a 
conſtitution. y 
The preſent *  Aﬀembly 
of France is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
perſonal ſocial compact.— The mem- 
bers of -it are the delegates cf the na- 
tion in its oh ron charaQter-; ; future 
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aſſemblies will be the delegates of the 


nation in its organized character. 
The authority of the preſent Aſſem- 


bly is different to what the authoris | 


ty of future Aſſemblies will be. 


The authority of the preſent one 


is to form a conſtitution, the autho- 
rity of future Aſſemblies will be to 
legiſlate 'according to the principles 
and forms preſcribed in that con- 
ſtitution; and if experience mould 
her eafter ſhew that alterations, amend- 
ments, or additions are neceſſary, 


the conſtitution will point out the 


mode by which ſuch things ſhall be 
done, and not leave it to the diſcre. 


tionary power 1 the fy ture gover n- 


ment. 
A government on yea 3 
on which conſtitutional governments 


ariſing out of the ſociety are eſta- 


bliſhed, cannot have the right of al- 
tering itſelf. If it had, it would be 
arbitrary. It might make itſelf what 


it pleaſed ; and wherever ſuch a right 


is ſet up, it ſhews there is no con- 
ſtitution. 
Engliſh parliament empowered itſelf 
to fit ſeven years, ſhews there is no 
conſtitution in England. It might, 
by the ſame ſelf-authority, have ſet 
any greater number of years, or for 
life. The Bill which the preſent 
Mr. Pitt brought into parliament 
ſome years ago, to reform parlia- 
ment, was on the ſame erroneous 
principle. The right of reform is 
in the gration in its original charac- 


ter, and the conſtitutional method 


would be by a general convention 
elected for the purpoſe. 
moreover a paradox in the idea of 
vitiated bodies reforming them- 
ſelves. 

From theſe preliminaries I proceed 
to draw ſome compariſons, I have 


The act by which the 


There is 
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n ſpoken of the declaration of 
rights; and as I mean to be conciſe 


as poſſible, I ſhall proceed to other 


parts of the conſtitution. | 
The conſtitution of France PIO 
that every man who pays a tax of 


_  fixty ſous per annum, (2s. and 6d. 


Engliſh), is an elector What article 
will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
Can any thing be more limited, and 


at the ſame time more capricious, 
than what the qualifications of elec- 
tors are in England ? Limited—he. 


cauſe not one man in an hundred (I 
ſpeak much within compaſs) is ad- 
mitted to vote: Capricious—becauſe 
the loweſt character that can be ſup- 
poſed to exilt, and who has not ſo 
much as the viſible means of an ho- 
neſt livelihood, is an elector in ſome 
places; while in other places, the 
man who pays very large taxes, and 
with a fair known character, and the 
farmer who rents to the amount of 
three or four hundred pounds a year, 
and with a property on that farm to 
three or four times that amount, is 
not admitted to be an elector. Every 
thing is out of nature, as Mr. 
Burke ſays on another occaſion, in 
this ſtrange chaos, and ail forts of 
follies are blended with all forts of 
-imes. William the Conqueror and 
kis deſcendants parceiled out the 
country in this manner, and bribed 
one part of it by what they call Char- 
ers, to hold the other parts of it the 


petter ſubjected to their will, This 


is the reajon why ſo many of thoſe 
Charters abound in Cornwall. The 
people were averſe to the govern- 
ment cftablified at the conqueſt, and 
the towns were garriſoned and bribed 
to eniiave the country. All the 
4 Charters are the badges of this 
conqueit, and it is from this ſource 
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that the capriciouſnefs of ele gion 
ariſes, 

The French conſtitution ſays, that 
the number of repreſentatives for any 
place ſhall be in ratio ro the number 
of taxable inhabitants or | eleCtors, 
What article will Mr. Burke place 
againſt this? The county of York- 
ſhire, which contains near a million 
of ſouls, ſends two county members ; 
and fo does the county of Rutland, 
which contains not an hundredth 


part of that number. The town of 


Old Sarum, which contains not three 
houſes, ſends two members; and the 
town of Mancheſter, which contains 
upwards of ſixty thouſand ſouls, is 
not admitted to ſend any. Is there 
any principle in theſe things? Is 
there any thing by which you can 
trace the marks of freedom or diſco- 
ver thoſe of wiſdom ?—No wonder 
then Mr. Burke has declined the 
compariſon, and endeav oured to lead 


his readers from the point by a wild 


unſyſtematical diſplay of paradoxical 
rhapſodies. | 

The French conſtitution ſays, that 
the National Aſſembly ſhall be elected 
every. two years.—W hat article will 
Mr. Burke place againſt this? Why, 
that the nation has no right at all 
in the caſe: that the government 
is perfectly arbitrary, with reſpect to 
this point; and he can quote for his 
authority, the precedent of a former 
parliament. 

The French conſtitution ſays, there 
ſhall be no game laws; that the far- 
mer on whole lands wild game ſhall 
be found (for it is by the produce of 
thoſe lands they are fed) ſhall have a 
right to what he can take. That 
there ſhall be no monopolies of any 
kind—that all trade ſhall be free, 
aud every man _irce to follow any 
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occupation by which he can procure 
an honeſt livelihood, and in any place, 
town or city, throughout the nation. 
What will Mr. Burke ſay to this? 
In England, game is made the pro- 
perty of thoſe at whole expence it 
is not fed; and with reſpect to mo- 
nopolies, the country is cut up into 
monopolies. Every chartered town 
is an ariſtocratical monopoly in it- 
ſelf, and the qualification of electors 
proceeds out of thoſe chartered mo- 
nopolies. Is this freedom? Is this 
what Mr. Burke means by a con- 
ſtitution? 

In theſe chartered {> IK "ok a 
man coming from another part of 
the country, is hunted from them 
as if he were a foreign enemy. An 
Engliſhman is not free of his own 
country : every. one of thoſe places 


preſents a barrier in his way, and 


tells him he is not a freeman—that 
he has no rights. Within theſe mo- 
nopolies, are other monopolies. A 
city, ſuch for inſtance as Bath, which 
contains between twenty and thirty 
thouſand. inhabitants, the right of 
electing repreſentatives to parliament 
is monopoliſed into about thirty-one 
perſons. And within theſe monopo- 
lies are ſtill others. A man even of 
the ſame town, whole parents were 
not in circumſtances to give him 
an occupation, is debarred, in many 


cales, from the natural right of ac- 


quiring one, be his genius or indut- 
try what it may. | 
Are theſe things examples to hold 
out to à country regenerating itſelf 
from flavery, like France? Cer- 
tainly they are not; and certain am 
I, that when the people of England 
come to refle& upon them, they will, 
like France, annihilate thoſe badges 
ef ancieut oppreſion, thoſe traces of 
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a conquered nation. Had Mr. Burke 
poſſeſſed talents dimilar to the author 
© On the Wealth of Nations,” he 
he would have comprehended all the 
parts which enter into, and, by aſ- 
ſemblage, form a conſtitution. He 
weuld have reaſoned from minutiæ 
to magnitude. It is not from his 
prejudices only, but from the difor- 
derly caſt of his genius, that he is un- 
fitted for the ſubject he writes upon. 
Even his genius is without a conſti- 
It is a genius at random, 
and not a genius conſtituted But he 
muſt ſay ſomething.—He has there- 
fore mounted in the air like a bal. 
loon, to draw the eyes of the 
multitude from the ground they ſtand 
upon. | 

Much is to "Bi learned ow the 
French conſtitution. Conqueſt and 
tyranny tranſplanted themtelves with 
William the Conqueror from Nor- 
mandy to England, and the country 
is . yet disfigured with the marks. 
May then the example of all France 
contribute to regenerate the freedom 
which a province of it deſtroyed ! 

The French conſtitution ſays, that 
to preſerve the national repreſentation 
from being corrupt, no member of 
the National Aſſembly ſhall be an 


officer of the government, a place- 


man, or a penſioner What will Mr. 
Burke place againſt this? 1 will 
whiſper his aniwer: Leaves and 
Fiſies. Ah! this government of 
loaves and fiſhes has more miſchief 
in it than people have yet refleted on. 
The National Aſſembly has made 
the diſcovery, and it holds out the 
example to the world. Had govern- 
ments agreed to quarrel on purpoſe 
to fleece their countries hy taxes, they 
could not have ſueceeded better than 
they have done. 
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Every thing in the Engliſh govern- 


ment appears to me the reverſe of 


what it ought to be, and of what it is 
faid to be. The parliament, imper- 
fectly and capricioufly elected as it is, 


is nevertheleſs ſuppoſed to hold the 
national purſe in truſt for the nati- 
en; but in the manner in which 


an Engliſh parliament is conſtructed, 
it is like a man being both mort- 
gager and mortgagee z and in the cafe 


of miſapplication of truſt, it is the 


criminal fitting in judgment upon 
himſelf. If thoſe who vote the ſup- 


plies are the ſame perſons who re- 


ceive the ſupplies when voted, and 
are to account for the expenditure 
ot thoſe lupplies to thoſe who voted 


them, it is themſelves accountable to 
then ſelves, and the Comedy of Er- 


rors concludes with the Pantomime 
or Hus. Neither the miniſterial 
party, nor the oppoſition, will touch 
upon this caſe. The national purfe 


is the common hack which each 


mounts upon. It is like what the 


country people call, “Ride and tie 


% You ride a little way, and then 
« 1*.“ — They order a ings 
better in France. 

The French conftitution ſays, that 
the right of war and peace is in the 
nation. Where elle ſhould it reſide, 
but in thole who are to pay the 
expence ? 

In England, this ok is ſaid to 
refide in a melophor, thewn at the 


Tower for fixpence or a ſhilling a 
piece: ſo are the lions; and it would 


be a ſtep nearer to reaſon to ſay it 
reſided in them, for any inanimate 


metaphor 1s no more than a hat ora 
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cap. We can all ſee the abfurdity of 
worſhipping Aaron's molten calf, 
or Nebuchadnezzar's golden image; 
but why do men continue to practiſe 
in themſelves, the abſurdities they deſ. 
piſe in others? 

It may with reaſon be ſaid, that 
in the manner the Engliſh nation is 


repreſented, it fignifies not where 


this right reſides, whether, in the 
crown or in the parliament. War 


is the common harveſt of all thoſe 


who participate in the diviſion and 
expenditure of the public money, in 
all countries. It is the art of con- 
guering at home: the object of it is, 
an increaſe of revenue; and as reve- 
nue cannot be increaſed without tax. 
es, a pretence muſt be made for 


Expenditures. In reviewing the hiſ- 
tory of the Engliſh government, its 
wars and its taxes, a ftander-by, not 


blinded by prejudice, nor warped by 
intereſt, would declare, that taxes 
were not raiſed to carry on wars, but 
that wars were raiſed to _ on 
taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a Mates of the 
Houſe of Commons, is a part of the 
Engliſh Government; and though he 


profeſſes himſelf an enemy to war, 


he abuſes the Freneh Conſtitution, 
which ſeeks to explode it, He holds 
up the Engliſh Government as a mo- 
del, in all its parts, to France; but 
he ſhould firſt know the remarks 
which the French make upon it» 
They contend, in favour of their 
own, that the portion of liberty en- 
joyed in England, is juſt enough to 
enſlave a country by, more produc- 


tively than by deſpotiim ; ; and that 


* It is a practice in ſome arts of 5 country, when two travellers have but one 
horſe, which like the national purſe will not carry double, that the one mounts and 
Tides two or three miles 'a. head, and then ties the horſe to a gate, and walks on. 
When the ſecond traveller arrives, he takes the horſe, rides on, aud Taſſes his 
compaxion a mils or two, and ties àgain; and fo on. —Rige and tic, 
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venue, that a government fo formed 
obtains more than it could either by 


a direct deſpotiſm, or in a full ſtate 


of freedom, and is, theretore on 
the ground of intereſt, oppoſed to 
both. They account alſo for the rea- 
| dineſs which always appears in ſuch 
governments, for engaging in wars, 


by remarking on the different mo- 


tives which produce them. In de- 
| ſpotic governments, wars are the ef- 
fect of pride; but in thoſe govern- 
ments in which they become the means 


of taxation, they acquire thereby a 


more permanent promptitude. 

The French Conſtitution, there- 
fore, to provide againft both thoſe 
evils, has taken away the power of 
| declaring war from kings and miniſ- 
ters, and placed the right where the 
expence mult fall, 

When the queſtion on the right of 
war and peace was agitating in the 
National Afembly, the people of 
England appeared to be much inte- 
reſted in the event, and highly to 
applaud the deciſion.— As a principle, 
it applies as much to one country as 
to another, 
as à conqueror, held this power of 
war and peace in himſelf, and his de- 
ſcendants have ever ſince claimed it 
under him as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke has aſſerted 
the right of the Parliament at the 
Revolution to bind and controul the 
nation and poſterity for ever, he de- 
nies, at the ſame time, that the par- 
liament or the nation had any right 
to alter what he calls the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, in any thing but in part, 
or by a fort of modification. By his 
taking this ground, he throws the 
cafe back to the Norman Conqueſt ; 
and by thus running a line of ſuc- 
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celſion ſpringing from William the 
Conqueror to the preſent day, he 
makes it neceſſary to enquire who and 
what William the Conqueror was, 
and where he came from; and into 
the origin, hiſtory, and nature of 
what are called prerogatives. Every 
thing muſt have had a beginning, and 
the fog of time and antiquity ſhould 
be penetrated to diſcover it. Let 
then Mr. Burke bring forward his 
William of Normandy, for it is to 
this origin that his argument goes. 
It alſo unfortunately happens, in 


running this line of fuccefſion, tat 


another line parallel thereto, preſents 
itſelf, which is, that if the ſucceſ- 
ſion runs in the line of the conqueſt, 
the nation runs in the line of being 
conquered, and it ought to reſcue it- 
ſelf from this reproach. 

But it will perhaps be faid, that 
though the power of declaring war 
deicends in the heritage of the con- 
queſt, it is held in check by the right 
of the parliament to with-hold the 
ſupplies. It. will always happen» 
when a thing is originally wrong, 
that amendments do not make it 


right, and it often happens that they 


do as much mitchief one way as good 
the other: and ſuch is the caſe here 3 
for if the one raſhly declares war as 
a matter of right, and the other pe- 
remptorily with-holds the ſupplies as 
a matter of right, the remedy be- 
comes as bad or worle than the diſ- 
eaſe. The one forces the nation to a 
combat, and the other ties its hands: 
But the more probable iſſue is, that 
the contraſt will end in a colluſion 
between the parties, and be made 4 
ſcreen to both. 


On this queſtion of war, chren 


things are to be conſidered. Firſt, 


the right of declaring it: Secondly 


coming out of Normandy :. 
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the expence of ſupporting it. Third- 
ly, the mode of conducting it after it 
is declared. The French conſtitu- 
tion places the right where the expence 


mult fall, and this union can be only 


in the nation. The mode of con- 
ducting it after it is declared, it con- 
ſigns to the executive department. 


Were this the caſe in all countries; 
we ſhould hear bat little more of | 
wars. 


Before I l to ade . 
parts of the French conſtitution, and 
by way of relieving the fatigue of 


argument, I will introduce an anec- 


dote which IT had free! Dr. Frank- 
lin. 


- While the Doctor kekded 3 in — 


as miniffer from America during the 
war, he had numerous propoſals made 


to him by projectors of every country 


and of every kind, who wiſhed to go 
to the land that floweth with milk 
and honey, America; and among the 
reſt, there was one who offered him- 


ſelf to be King. He introduced his 


propoſal to the Doctor by letter, 


which is now in the hands of M. 
Beaumarchais, of Paris —ſtating, firſt, 


that as the Americans had diſmiſſed 


er ſent away * their King, that they 
would want another. —Secondly, that 
himſelf was a Norman. — Thirdly, 
that he was of a more ancient fa- 


mily than the Dukes of Normandy, 
and of a more honourable deſcent, 
his line having never been baſtardized. 


Fourthly, that there was already a 
precedent in England, of Kings 
and on 
theſe grounds he reſted his offer, en- 
joining that the Doctor would for- 
ward it to America. But as the 
Doctor did . do this, nor yet ſend 


fity! 


him an anſwer, the projector wrote 3 
ſecond letter; in which he did not, 
it is true, threaten to go over and 
conquer America, but only, with 
great dignity propoſed, that if his 
offer was not accepted, that an ac- 
knowledgment of about . 30, ooo 
might be made to him for his genero- 
Now, as all arguments re. 
ſpecting ſucceſſion muſt neceflarily 


connect that ſucceſſion with ſome be- 


ginning, Mr. Burke's arguments on 
this ſubject go to ſhew, that there is 
no Engliſh origin of kings, and that 


they are deſcendants of the Norman 


line in right of the Conqueſt. It 


may, therefore, be of ſervice to his 


doctrie to make this ſtory known, 
and to inform him, that in the caſe 
of that natural extinction to which 


all mortality is ſubject, that kings 


may again be had from Normandy, 
on more reaſonable terms than Wil- 


liam the Conqueror; and conſequent- 


ly that the good people of England, 
at the Revolution of 1688, might 
have done much better, had ſuch a 
generous Norman as this known their 
wants, and they had known His. 
The chivalry character which Mr. 
Burke fo much admires, is certainly 
much eaſier to make a bargain with 
than a hard-dealing Dutchman.—But 
to return to the matters of the con- 
ſtitution— 

The French conflicuilin ſays, There 
ſhall be no titles: and of conſequence, 
all that clafs of equivocal generation, 
which in ſome countries is calied 
% eriftocracy,” and in others nobi- 
ce lity,” is done away, and the peer 
is exalted into MAN. 

Titles are but nick- names, and 
every nick-name is a title. Tie 


The word he uſed was renvoye, diſmiſſed or ſent away. 
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thing is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf, 
dut it marks a ſort of foppery in the 
human character which degrades it. 
It renders man into the diminutive of 
man in things which are great, and the 
counterfeit of woman in things which 
are little. It talks about its fine blue 
ribben, like a girl, and ſhews its new 
garter like a chiid. A certain writer 


of ſome antiquity, ſays, © When 1 


« was a child, I thought as a child; 
* but when I became a man, I * 
4% away childiſh things. 

It is, properly, from the elevated 
mind of France, that the folly of 


titles have fallen. It has outgrown _ 
the baby-cloaths of Count and Duke, 


and breeched itſelf in manhood: 


France has not levelled ; it has ex- 


aited. It has put down the dwarf, 
to ſet up the man. The punyiſm of 
a ſenſeleſs word like Dake; or Count, 
or Earl, has ceaſed to pleaſe. Even 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them have diſ- 
owned the gibberiſh, and, as they 
outgrew the rickets, have deſpiſed the 
rattle. The genuine mind of man, 
thirſting for its native home, ſociety, 
contemns the gewgaws that ſeparate 
him from it. Titles are like circles 
drawn by the magicjan's wand to con- 
tract the ſphere. & man's felicity. 
He lives immured within the baſtile of 
a word, and ſurveys at a diſtance the 
envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles 
ſhould fall in France? Is it not a 
greater wonder they ſhould be kept up 
any where? What are they? What 
is their worth, and „“ what is thei 
% amount?” When we think or ſpe 


of a Judge or a General, we aſſociate a 


- With it the ideas of office and character; 
we think of gravity in the one, and 


bravery in the other : but when we 


ule a word merely as a title, no ideas 
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aſſociate with it. Through all the 


vocabulary of Adam, there is not 
ſuch an animal as a Duke or a Count; 
neither can we connect any certain idea 
to the words. Whether they mean 
ſtrength or weakneſs, wiſdom or folly, 


a child or a man, or the rider or the 


horſe, is all equivocal. What reſpe& 
then can be paid to that which deſcribes 


nothing, and which means nothing 


Imagination has given figure and cha- 
racter to centaurs, ſatyrs, and down to 
all the fairy tribe; but titles baffle 
even the powers of fancy, and area 
chimerical non-deſcript. 

But this is not all.—If a whole 
country is diſpoſed to hold them in 
contempt; all their value is gone, and 
none will own them; It is common 


opinion only that makes them any 


thing, or nothing, or worſe than no- 


thing: There is no occafion to take 


titles away, for they take themſelves 
away when ſociety concurs to ridi- 
cule them. This ſpecies of imagin- 
ary conſequence has viſibly declined 
in every part of Europe, and it 
haſtens to its exit as the world of 
reaſon continiies to riſe. There was 
a time when the loweſt claſs of what 
are called nobility was more thought 
of than the higheſt is now, and when 
a man in armour riding throughout 
Chriſtendom in queſt of adventures . 
was more ſtared at than a modern 


Duke. The world has ſeen this folly 


fall, and it has fallen by being laugh- 
ed at, and the farce of titles will fol- 
low its fate.—The patriots of France 
have diſcovered in good time that 
rank and dignity in ſociety muſt take 
new ground. The old one has 
fallen through. —It muſt now take the 
ſubſtantial ground of character, in- 
ſtead of the chimerical ground of 


titles; and they have brought tha 
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a burnt offering to reaſon. 

If no miſchief had annexed itſelf 
to the folly of titles they would not 
have been worth a ſerious and formal 
deſtruction, ſuch as the National Aſ- 
ſembly have decreed them: and this 
makes it necefſary to enquire further 
into the nature and character of ariſ- 
 tocracy, * „ 
That, then, which is called arif. 
tocracy in ſome countries, and nobi- 
Iity in others, aroſe out of the go- 
vernments founded upon conqueſt. 
It was originally a military order for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting military 
government, (for ſuch were all go- 
vernments founded in conqueſt); and 
to keep up a ſucceſſion of this order 


for the purpoſe for which it was eſta- 


bliſhed, all the younger branches of 


thoſe families were diſinherited, and 


the law of primogeniture/hip ſet up. 
The nature and character of ariſ- 
tocracy ſhews itſelf to us in this law. 
It is a law againſt every law of na- 
ture, and Nature herſelf calls for its 
deſtruction. Eftabliſh family juſtice, 


and ariſtocracy falls. By the ariſto- 


cratical law of primogenitureſhip in a 
tamily of fix children, five are expoſ- 
ed. Ariftocracy has never but one 
child. The reſt are begotten to be 
devoured. They are thrown to the 
canibal for prey, and the natural pa- 
rent prepares the unnatural repaſt. 

As every thing which is out of na- 
ture in man, afe&ts, more or leſs, 
the intereſt of fociety, ſo does this. 
All the children which the ariſtocracy 
difowns (which are all except the 
eldeſt) are, in general, caſt like or- 
phans on a parith, to be provided for 
by the public, but at à greater 
charge. Unnecetfary offices and 
places in governments and courts are 
created at the expence of the public, 
to maintain them. 


titles to the altar, and made of them 
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With what kind of parental reflec. 
tions can a father or mother contem- 
plate their younger offspring. By 
nature they are children, and by mar- 
riage they are heirs; but by ariſto- 
cracy they are baſtards and orphans. 
They are the fleſh and blood of their 
parents in one line, and nothing a- 
kin to them in the other. To re- 
ſtore, therefore, parents to their chil. 
dren, and children to their parents 
relations to each other, and man to 
ſociety—and to exterminate the mon- 
ſter Ariſtocracy, root and branch— 
the French conſtitution has deſtroyed 
the law of PRIMOGENITURESHIP. 
Here then lies the monſter; and Mr. 
Burke, if he pleaſes, may write its 
epitaph. | | Non gs 
Hitherto we have conſidered a- 
riſtocracy chiefly in one point of 
view. We have now to conſider it 
in another. But whether we view it 
before or behind, or fide-ways, or 
any way elſe, domeſtically or publicly, 
it is ſtill a monſter. | 5 

In France, ariftocracy had one fea- 
ture leſs in its countenance than what 
it has in ſome other countries. It did 


not compoſe a body of hereditary 


legiſlators. It was not © @ corpora- 
&« tion of ariſtocracy,” for ſuch I have 
heard M. de la Fayette deſcribe an 


| Engliſh Houſe of Peers. Let us then 


examine the grounds upon which 


the French conſtitution has reſolved 


againſt having ſuch an Houſe in 
France. 1 
Becauſe in the firſt place, as is al- 
ready mentioned, ariſtocracy is kept 
up by family tyranny and injuſtice. 
Secondly, Becauſe there is an un- 
natual unfitneſs in an ariſtocracy to 
be legiſlators for a nation. Their 
ideas of diſtributive juſtice are cor- 
rupted at the very ſource. They be- 
gin life by trampling on all their 
younger brothers and ſiſters, and fe- 


+ 


lations of every kind, and are taught 
and educated ſo to do. With what 
ideas of juſtice or honour can that 


man enter an houſe of legiflation, 


who abſorbs in his own perſon the 
inheritance of a whole family of 
children, or doles out to them fome 
pitiful portion with the 2 of 
WS 

Thirdly, Becauſe the idea of he- 
reditary legiſlators is as inconſiſtent 
as that of hereditary judges, or he- 


reditary juries; and as abſurd as an 
hereditary mathematician, or an he- 
reditary wiſe man; and as ridiculous 


as an hereditary poet-laureat. 

Fourthly, Becauſe a body of men 
holding themſelves accountable to 
nobody, ought not to be truſted by 
any body. 

Fifthly, Becauſe it is continuing 
the uncivilized principle of govern- 
ments founded in conqueſt, and the 


baſe idea of man having property in 


man, and governing him by per ſonal 
right. 

Sixthly, Becauſe ariſtocracy has a 
tendency to degenerate the human 
ſpecies—By the univerſal eeconomy 
of nature it is known, and by the 
inſtance of the Jews it is proved, 
that the human {ſpecies has a tenden- 
cy to degenerate, in any fmall num- 
her of perſons, when ſeparated from 
the general ftock of ſociety, and in- 
termarrying conftantly with each 
other. It defeats even its pretended 
end, and becomes in time the oppo- 
ite of what is noble in man. Mr. 
Burke talks of nobility ; let him ſhew 
what it is. The greateſt characters 


the world have known, have roſe on 


the democratic floor. Ariſtocracy 
has not been able ro keep a propor- 
tionate pace with democracy, The 
artificial NoBLE ihiinks into a dwarf 
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before the NoBLE of Nature ; and in ; 


the few inſtances (for there are ſome 
in all countries) in whom nature, 
as by a miracle, has ſurvived in ariſ- 
2 THOSE MEN DESPISE fr. 


new ſubject. 


The French conflitution has re- 


formed the condition of the clergy. 
It has raiſed the income of the low. 
er and middle claſſes, and taken from 


the higher. None are now leſs than 
twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds 


ſterling) nor any higher than about 


two or three thouſand pounds. 
What will Mr. Burke place ”"n 5 


this? Hear what he ſays. 


He ſays, that the people of Eng- 


& land can ſee, without pain or 


« grudging, an archbiſhop precede 
% a duke; they can fee a biſhop of 


« Durham, or a biſhop of Wincheſ- 
c ter, in poſfeſſion of C. 10,000 a 
&« year; and cannot ſee why it is in 


e worſe hands than eftates to the 


& like amount in the hands of this 
c earl or that *ſquire.” And Mr. 
Burke offers this as an —_— to 
France. 

As to the firſt FR whether the 
archbiſhop precedes the duke, or the 


duke the biſhop, it is, I believe, to 


the people in general, ſomewhat like 
Sternbold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and 
Sternhold; you may put which you 
pleaſe firſt : and as I confeſs that I 
do not underſtand the merits of this 
eaſe, I will not contend it with Mr. 
Burke. 


But with reſpe& to the latter, 1 


have ſomething to ſay.—Mr. Burke 
has not put the caſe right.— The 
compariſon is out of order by being 
put between the biſhop and the earl 
or the *(quire. It ought to be put 
between the biſhop and the curate» 
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and then it will ſtand thus ;——The 
people of England can ſee, without 
pain or grudging, a biſhop of Durham 
or of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of ten 
thouſund pounds a year, and a curate 
on thirty or forty pounds a year, or 
leſs. —No, Sir, they certainly do not 
_ fee thoſe things without great pain 
or grudging. It is a caſe that ap- 
Plies itſelf to every man's ſenſe of 
Juſtice, and is one among many 
that calls 
ON, | 

In France, the cry of © the church! 
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the church!” was repeated as often 


as in Mr. Burke's book, and as 
loudly as when the Diſſenter's bill 
was before the Engliſh parliament : 
but the generality of the French 
clergy were not to be deceived by this 
cry any longer. They knew, that 

whatever the pretence might be, it 
was themſelves who were one of the 
principal objects of it. It was the 
cry of the high beneficed clergy, to 
prevent any regulation of income 
taking place between thoſe of ten 


thouland pounds a year and the pa- 


riſh prieſt. They, therefore, joined 
their caſe to thoſe of every other op- 
preſſed claſs of men, and by this 
union obtained redreſs. 
The French conſtitution has abo- 
| liſhed tythes, that ſource of perpe- 
| tual diſcontent between the tythe- 
holder and the pariſhioner. When 
land is held on tythe, it is in the 
condition of an eſtate held between 
two parties; the one receiving one- 
tenth, and the other nine-tenths of 
the produce; and, conſequently, on 
principles of equity, if the eſtate can 
be improved, and made to produce 
by that improvement double or tre- 


ble what it did before, or in any 


other ratio, the expence of ſuch im- 


| aloud for a conſtituti- 


Intoleration alſo, 
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provement ought to be borne i in like 
proportion between the parties who 
are to ſhare the produce, But this 
is not the caſe in tythes; the farmer 
bears the whole expence, and the 
tythe-holder takes a tenth of the im- 
provement, in addition to the origi- 
nal tenth, and by this means gets 
the value of two-tenths inſtead of 
one. This is another caſe that calls 
for a conſtitution. 

The French conflitution wid abo: 
liſhed or renounced Toleration, and 
and hath eſtabliſhed 
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Toleration is not the 0 of 
Intoleration, but is the counterfeit of 
it. Both are deſpotiſms. The one 
aſſumes to itſelf the right of with- 
holding Liberty of Conſcience, and 
the other of granting it. The one 
is the pope, armed with fire and fag- 
got, and the other is the pope (el. 
ling or granting indulgences. The 
former is church and ſtate, and the 
latter is church and traffic. | 

But Toleration may be viewed in 
a much ftronger light. Man wor- 
ſhips not himſelf, but his Maker; 
and the liberty of conſcience which 
he claims, is not fcr the ſervice of 
himſelf, but of his God. In this 
caſe, therefore, we muſt neceſſarily 
have the aſſociated idea of two be- 
ings: the mortal who renders the 
worſhip, and the IMMORTAL BEING 
who is worſhipped. Toleration, there- 
fore, places itſelf, net between man 
and man, nor between church and 
church, nor hetween one denomina- 
tion of religion and andther, but be- 
tween God and man; between the 
being who worſhips, and the BEING 
who is worſhipped ; and by the ſame 
act of aſſumed authority by which 
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it tolerates man to pay his worſhip, 
it preſumptuouſly ſets itſelf up to 
tolerate the Almighty to receive 
it. . Th 1 
Were a Bill brought into any 
parliament, entitled, An ACT to 
« tolerate or grant liberty to the 
* Almighty to receive the worſhip 
« of a Jew or a Turk,” or pro- 
„ hibit the Almighty from receiv- 
«« ing it,“ all men would ſtartle, 
and call it blaſphemy. There would 
be an uproar. The preſumption of 
toleration in religious matters would 
then preſent itſelf unmaſked : but 


the preſumption is not the leſs be- 
cauſe the name of © Man” only ap- 
| pears to thoſe laws, for the aſſaciat- 


ed idea of the wworſſipper and the 
worſhipped cannot be ſeparated Who 


then, art thou, vain duſt and aſnes! 


by whatever name thou art called, 
whether a King, a Biſhop, a Church 
or a State, a Parliament, or any 
thing elſe, that obtrudeſt thine in- 
fgnificance between the ſoul of man 
and its Maker? Mind. thine own 

cerns. If he believes not as thou 
peed it is a proof that thou be- 


lieveſt not as he believeſt, and there 


1s no earth] y power can determine 
between you. 

With reſpe& to what are called. 
denominations of religion, if every 


one is left to judge of his own reli- 


gion, there is no ſuch thing as a re- 
ligion that is wrong; but it they 
are to judge of each other's religion 
there is no ſuch thing as a religion 
that is right; ; and therefore all the 


world are right, or all the world are 
wrong. But with reſpe& to religion 
itlelf, without regard to names, and. 
as directing itſelf from the univerſal 
family of mankind to the Divine ob- 


ject of all adoration, it is man bring- 
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ing to his Maker the fruits of M heart ; 
and though thoſe fruits may differ 


from each other like the fruits of 
the earth, the grateful tribute of 


every one is accepted. 

A Biſhop of Durham, or a Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, or the Archbiſhop 
who heads the Dukes, will not re- 


fuſe a tythe ſheaf of wheat, becauſe 
it is not a cock of hay; nor a cock 


of hay, becauſe it is not a ſheaf of 


| wheat; nor a pig, becauſe it is nei- 
but theſe 
ſame perſons, under the figure of an 
eſtabliſhed church, will not permit 
their Maker to receive the varied 


ther one nor the other: 


tythes of man's devotions. 


One of the continual choruſes of | 


Mr. Burke's book is, “Church and 
« State ;**. he does not mean ſome one 
particular church, or ſome one par- 


ticular ſtate, but any church and 


ſtate; and he uſes the term as a 


general figure to hold forth the po- 
litical doctrine of always uniting the 


church with the ſtate in every coun» 
try, and he cenſures the National 
Aſſembly. for not having done this 
in France.—-Let us beſtow a few 
thoughts on this ſubject. 3 

All religions are in their nature 
mild and benign, and united with 
principles of morality. They could 


not have made proſelytes at firſt, by 


profeſſing any thing that was vicious, 
cruel, perſecuting, or immoral. Like 
every thing elſe, they had their be- 
ginning; 
perſuaſion, exhortation, and example. 
How then is it that they loſe their 
native mildneſs, and become moroſe 
and intolerant? 

Ws? proceeds from the connection 
which Mr. Burke recommends, By 


engendering the church with the 


ſtate, a ſort of mule =O capa- 


and they proceeded by 
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ble only of deſtroying, and not of is of the ſame deſcription : and thig 
breeding up, is produced, called The proceeds, independent of the men, 

Church eftabliſhed by Law. 
| ſtranger, even from its birth, to ment in America. 
any parent mother on which it is be- 


and deſtroys, MW effects it has had on the proſperity 
The inquiſition in Spain does. not of. nations. The union of church 


proceed from the religion originally and ftate has impoveriſhed Spain, 


profeſſed, but from this mule-animal, The revoking the edit of Nantz 
engendered between the church and drove the filk manufacture from that 
the ſtate. The burnings in Smith- country into England; and church 
field proceeded from the ſame hetero- and ſtate are now driving the cotton 


geneous production; and it was the manufacture from England to Ame- 
regeneration of this ſtrange animal rica and France. Let then Mr. 
in England afterwards, that renewed Burke continue to preach his anti- 


rancour and irreligion among the in- political doctrine of Church and 
|  Habitants, and that drove the people State. It will do ſome good. The 
called Quakers and Diſſenters to Ame- National Aſſembly will not follow 
rica» Perſecution is not an original his advice, but will benefit by his 
feature in any religion; but it is al- folly. It was by obſerving the ill 
ways the ftrongly-marked feature of effects of it in England that Ameri- 
all law religions, or religions eſta- ca has been warned againſt it; and 
bliſhed by law. Take away the it is by experiencing them in France 
law-eſtabliſhment, and every religion that the National Aſſembly have abo- 

re- aſſumes its original benignity. In liſhed it, and, like America, has 
America a Catholic Prieſt is a good eſtabliſhed UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF 
citizen, a good character, and a good CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT 
neighbour; an Epiſcopalian Miniſter oF CITIZENSHIP *, | 


* Whenin any country we ſee extraordinary circumſtances taking place, they 
naturally lead any man who has a talent for obſervation and inveſtigation, to 
| Inquire into the cauſes. The manufactures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Shef- 
field, are the moſt principal manufactures in England. From whence did this 
ariſe ? A little obſervation will explain the caſe. The principal, and the ge- 
nerality of the inhabitants of thoſe places, are not of what is called in England 
the church eſtabliſhed by law ; and they, or their fathers, (for it is within but a 
few years), withdrew from the perſecution of the chartered towns, here Teſt- 
laws more particularly operate, and eftabliſhed a fort of aſylum for themſelves in 
thoſe places. It was the only aſylum that then offered, for the reſt of Europe 
was worle,—But the caſe is now changing, Prance and America bid all comers 
welcome, and initiate them into all the rights of citizenſhip. Policy and intereſt, 
therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dictate in England, what reaſon and juſtice 
could not, Thoſe manufactures are withdrawing, and are ariſing in other places. 
There is now erecting at Paſſey, three miles from Paris, a large cotton mill, 
and ſeveral are already erected in America, Soon after the rejecting the Bill for 
Tepealing the Teſt law, one of the richeſt :nanufafturers in England faid in my hear- 
ing; © England, Sir, is not a country for a Ditſenter to live in—we muſt go to 
France.“ Theſe are truths, and it is doing juſtice to both parties to tell them. 
| It ie chiefly the Dilſenters that have carried Eagiih manufactures to the height t 


N 


hey 
are 


It is a from there being ne law-eftabliſh. 


If alſo we view this matter in a 
gotten, and whom in time it kicks out temporal ſenſe, we ſhall ſee the ill 


as es A © 
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with reſpect to the principles of the 
French Conſtitution, and conclude 
this part of the ſubje& with a few 
obſervations on the organization of 
the formal parts of the French and 
Engliſh governments. 

The executive power in each coun- 
try is in the hands of a perſon ſtiled 
the King ; but the French conftitu- 
tion diſtinguiſhes between the King 
and the Sovereign: It conſiders the 
ſtation of King as official, and places 
Sovereignty in the nation. 

The repreſentatives of the nation, 
which compoſe the National Aſſem- 
bly, and who are the legiſlative power, 
originate in .and from the people by 
election, as an inherent right in the 
people.—In England it is otherwiſe, 
and this ariſes from the original eſa. 
bliſhment of what is called its monar- 
chy ; for, as by the conqueſt all the 
rights of the people or the nation 
were abſorbed into the hands of the 
Conqueror, and who added the title 
of King to that of Conqueror, thoſe 


ſame matters which in France are 
now held as rights i in the people, or 


in the nation, are held in England 


28 grants from what is called the 


Crown. The parliament i in England, 
in both its branches, were erected by 
patents from the deſcendants of the 
Conqueror. The Houſe of Commons 
did not originate as a matter of right 


are now at, and the ame men have it in their power to carry them away; 
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I will here ceaſe the compariſon 
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in the people to delegate or leck, but 


as a grant or boon. 

By the French conſtitution, the 
Nation is always named before the 
King. The third article of the De- 
claration of rights ſays, © The na- 
% 7:91 is efſentially the ſource (or foun- 
6 tain) of all ſovereignty.” Mr. 
Burke argues, that, in England, a 
King is the fountain—that he is the 
fountain of all honour. But as this 
idea is evidently deſcended from the 
conqueſt, I fhall make no other re- 
mark upon it than that it is the na- 
ture of the conqueſt to turn every 
thing upſide down ; and as Mr. Burke 
will not be refuſed the privilege of 


ſpeaking twice, and as there are but 


two parts in the figure, the feuntain 
and the ſpout, he will be right the ſe- 
cond time. 

The French conſtitution puts the 


legiſlative before the executive; the 


Law before the King; La Loi, Le 
Roi. This alſo is in the natural order 
of things; becauſe laws muſt have 
exiſtence, before they « can have exe- 
cution, | 
A King in France does not, in 
addreſſing himſelf to the National Aſ- 
ſembly, ſay, „ My aſiembly,” ſimi- 
lar to the phraſe uſed in England of 
&« my Parliament” neither can he 
uſe it conſiſtent with the conſtitution, 
nor could it be admitted. There may 


| be propriety in the ule of it in Eng- | 


and though 


thoſe manufactures v. illafterwards continue tobe made in thoſe places, the Foreign market 
will be loſt. There are frequently appearing in the Loudon Gazette, extracts from cer- 
tain acts to prevent machines, and as far as it can extend to perſons, from going out 
of the country. It appears from theſe, that the ill effects of the teſt-laws and church- 
eſtabliſhment begin to be much fuſpected ; but the remedy of force can never fupply 
the remedy of reaſon. In the progreſs of leſs than a century all the unrepreſented 
part of England, of all denominations, which is at leaſt a bundred times the molt nu- 
merous, may begin to feel the neceflity o a conſtitution, aud then all thoſe matters 
will come regularly before them, 
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nity of the National Aſſembly cannot 
debaſe itſelf. Speech is, in the firſt 


returned in the ſame ſtile. 
ſtand not aloof with the gaping va- 
cuity of vulgar ignorance, nor bend 
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land, becauſe, as is before-menti - 


oned, both Houſes of Parliament ori- 
ginated out of what is called the 
Crown, by patent or boon—and not 


out of the inherent rights of the 
people, as the National Aſſembly 
does in France, and whoſe name de- 


ſignates its origin. 


The Preſident of the National Aſ- 
ſembly does not aſk the King 2 grant 
fo the Aſembly liberty of ſpeech, as Is 
the caſe with the Engliſh Houſe of 
The conſtitutional dig- 


place, one of the natural rights of 
man always retained ; and with re- 


ſpe to the National Aſſembly, the 
85 uſe of it is their duty, and the nation 


is their authority. They were elected 
by the greateſt body of men exer- 


cCiſing the right of election the Euro. 
They ſprung 


an world ever ſaw. 
not from the filth of rotten boroughs, 
nor are they the vaſſal repreſentatives 
of ariſtocratical ones. Feeling the 
proper dignity of their character, 
they ſupport it. Their parliamen- 


tary language, whether for or againſt 
a a queſtion, is free, bold, and manly, 


and extends toall the parts and circum- 
ſtances of the caſe. ' If any matter or 


ſubject reſpecting the executive de- 


partment, or the perſon who preſides 


in it, (the King), comes before them 
it is debated on with the ſpirit of 
men, and the language of gentlemen; 


and their anſwer, or their addreſs, is 
They 


with the cringe of ſycophantic inſig- 
nificance. The graceful pride of 
truth knows no extremes, and pre- 


ſerves, in every latitude of life, the 


right angled character of man. 


ders ſomewhat on bluntneſs. 


production, 


Let us now look to the other fide 
of the queſtion.—In the addreſſes of 


the. Engliſh Parliaments to their 
Kings, we ſee neither the intrepid 


ſpirit of the old Parliaments of 
France, nor the ſerene dignity of the 
preſent National Aﬀembly ; neither 
do we ſee in them any thing of the 
Rile of Engliſh manners, which bor. 
Since 
then they are neither of foreign ex- 
traction, nor naturally of Engliſh 
their origin muſt be 
ſought for elſewhere, and that origin 
is the Norman Conqueſt. They are 
evidently of the vaſſalage claſs of 
manners, and emphatically mark the 
proſtrate diſtance that "exiſts in no 
other condition of men than between 
the conqueror and the conquered, 


That this vaſſalage idea and ſtile of 


ſpeaking was not got rid of even at 
the Revolution' of 1688, is evident 


from the declaration of Parliament tg 


William and Mary, in theſe words; 
« We do moſt humbly and faith- 
&« fully ſubmit ourſelves, our heirs 
te and poſterities, for ever.” Subuul+ 


fron is wholly a vaſſalage term, re: 


pugnant to the dignity of Freedom, 
and an echo of the language uſed at 
the Conqueſt. | 

As the eſtimation of all things is 
by compariſon, the Revolution of 
1688, however from circumſtances it 
may have been exalted beyond its 
value, will find its level. It is al- 
ready on the wane, eclipſed by the 
enlarging orb of reaſon, and the lu- 
minous revolutions of America and 
France. In leſs than another century, 
it will go, as well as Mr. Burke's la- 
bours, © to the family vault of all 
the Capulets.” Mankind will then 
ſcarcely believe that a country calling 
1czit free, would ſend to Holland for 
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a man, and clothe him with power on 
purpoſe to put themſelves in fear of 
him, and give him almoſt a mil- 
lion ſterling a- year for leave to ſubmit 
themſelves and their poſterity, like 
bond- men and bond-women, for ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to 
be made known: I have had the 
opportunity of ſeeing it: which is, 
that, notwithſtanding the appearances, 
there is not any deſcription of men that 
deſpiſe monarchy ſo much as courtiers. 


But they well know, if it were ſcen 


by others, as it is ſeen by them, the 


juggle could not be kept up. They 
are in the condition of men who get 


their living by a ſhow, and to whom 


the folly of that ſhow is fo familiar 
that they ridicule it; but were the 
audience to be made as wiſe, in this 
reſpect, as themſelves, there would be 
an end to the ſhow and the profits 
with it. The difference between a 


republican and a courtier with re- 


ſpe& to monarchy is, that the one 
oppoſes monarchy, believing it to be 
ſomething, and the other laughs at it, 
knowing it to be nothing. 

As I uſed ſometimes to correſpond 
with Mr. Burke, believing him then 
to be a man of ſounder principles 
than his book ſhews him to be, I 
wrote to him laſt winter from Paris, 
and gave him an account how proſ- 
perouſly matters were going on. 
Among other ſubjetts 1 in that letter, 
I referred to the happy ſituation the 
National Aſſembly were placed in: 
that they had taken a ground on 
which their moral duty and their po- 
litical intereſt were united. They 
have not to hold out a language 
which they do not believe, for the 
fraudulent purpoſe of making others 
believe it. Their ſtation requires no 
artifice to ſupport it, and can only be 


maintained by enlightening mankind. 
It is not their intereſt to cheriſh ig- 
norance, but to diſpel jt, They are 
not in the caſe of a miniſterial or an 
oppoſition party in England, who, 


though they are oppoſed, are till 
united to keep up the common myſ- 


tery. The National Aﬀembly muſt 


throw open a magazine of light. It 


muſt ſhew man the proper character 
of man; and the nearer it can bring 


him to that ſtandard, the ſtronger the 


National Aſſembly becomes. 
In contemplating the French con- 
ſtitution, we ſee in it a rational order 


of things. The principles harmoniſe 
with the forms, and both with their 
origin. It may perhaps be faid, as 
an "caculb for bad forms, that they 
are nothing more than forms ; but 
this is a miſtake. Forms grow out 


of principles, and operate to continue 


the principles they grow from. It is 


impoſſible to practiſe a bad form on 
any thing but a bad principle. It 
cannot be ingrafted on a good one : 


and wherever the forms in any go- 


vernment are bad, it is a certain 
indication that the principles 3 are bad 
alſo, 

I will here finally cloſe this ſub- 
ject. I began it by remarking that 
Mr. Burke had voluntarily declined 
going into a compariſon of the Eng- 


liſh and French conſtitutions. He 
apologiſes (in page 241) for not do- 


ing it, by ſaying that he had not 


time, Mr. Burke's book was up- 


wards of eight months in hand, and 
is extended o a volume of three hun- 
and fifty - ſix pages. As his omiſſion 
does injury to his cauſe, his apology 
makes it is worſe; and men on the 
Engliſh fide of the water will begin 
to conſider, whether there is not ſome 
radical defect in what is called the 
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Engliſh conftitution, that made it ne- 
ceſſary in Mr. Burke to ſuppreſs the 


compariſon, to avoid bringing it into 


view. 


As Mr. 13 has not written on 
conſtitutions, ſo neither has he writ- 


ten on the French revolution. He 
gives no account of its commence- 


ment or its progreſs, He only ex- 
preſſes his wonder, £ Tt looks, 


fays he, “ to me, as if I were in a 


« great criſis; not of the affairs of 


« France alone, but of all Europe, 
40 perhaps of more than Europe. 


« All circumſtances taken toge- 


« ther, the French Revolution is 
«© the moſt aſtoniſhing that has 
«© hitherto happened in the world.“ 
As wiſe men are aſtoniſhed at fool- 


ich things, and other people at wiſe 
ones, I know not on which ground 
to account for Mr. Burke's aftoniſh- 
ment; but certain it is, that he does 
not unden the French revolution. 


It bas apparently burſt forth like a 


| creation from a chaos, but i it is no more 


than the conſequence of a mental re- 
volution priorily exiſting in France. 
The mind of the nation had changed 
before hand, and the new order of 
things has naturally followed the new 
order of thoughts.—I will here, as 
conciſely as I can, trace out the 


growth of the French revolution, and 
mark the circumſtances that have con- 


tributed to produce it. 

The deſpotiſim of Louis XIV. unit- 
ed with the gaiety of his Court, and 
the gaudy oſtentation of his character, 
had fo humbled, and at the ſame time 
ſ> taſcinated the mind of France, 
that the people appear to have loft 
al. ſenſe of their own dignity in con- 
templating that of their grand Mo- 
na:ch ;—and the whole reign of Louis 
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XV, remarkable only for MT 
and effeminacy, made no other alte. 
ration than that of ſpreading a ſort 
of lethargy over the nation, from 
which it ſhewed no diſpoſition to riſe. 

The only ſigns which appeared of 
the ſpirit of liberty during theſe pe- 
riods, are to be found in the writings 
of French philoſophers. — Monteſ- 
quieu, preſident of the Parliament of 
Bourdeaux, went as far as a writer 
under a deſpotic government could 
well proceed; and being obliged to 
divide himſelf between principle and 
prudence, his mind often appears 
under a veil, and we ought to give 
him credit for more than he has ex- 
preſſed. 

Voltaire, who was both the flat 
terer and the ſatyriſt of deſpotiſm, 
took another line. His fort lay in 
expoſing and ridiculing the ſuperſti- 
tions which prieſt- craft united with 
ſtate-cratt had interwoven with go 
vernment. It was not from the pu- 
rity of his principles, or his love of 
mankind, (for ſatire and philanthropy 
are not naturally concordant), but 
from his ſtrong capacity of ſeeing 
folly in its true ſhape, and his irre- 


ſiſtible propenſity to expoſe it, that 


he made thoſe attacks. They were 
however as formidable as if the. mo- 
tives had been virtuous; and he 
merits the thanks rather than the 
eſteem of mankind. 


On the contrary; we find in the 
writings of Rouſſeau and the Abbe 
|  Raynal a lovelineſs of ſentiment in fa- 
vour of Liberty, that excites reſpect, 


and eleyates the human faculties ; but 
having raited this animation, they do 
not direct its operations, and leave the 
mind in love with an object, without 
deſcribing the means of poſſeſſing it. 
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The writings of Quiſne, Turgot, 
and the friends of thoſe authors, are 
of the ſerious kind; but they la- 
boured under the ſame diſadvantage 
with Monteſquieu: their writings 
abound with moral maxims of go- 
yernment, but are rather directed 
to ceconomiſe and reform the admi- 
niſtration of the government, than 
the government itſelf. OT 

But all thoſe writings and many 
L others had their weight; and by 
the different manner in which they 
treated the ſubject of government, 
Monteſquieu by his judgment and 


knowledge of laws, Voltaire by his 


wit, Rouſſeau and Raynal by their 
animation, and Quiſne and Turgot 


by their moral maxims and ſyſtems of 


ceconomy, readers of every claſs met 
with ſomething to their taſte, and a 
ſpirit of political enquiry began to 
diffuſe itſelf through the nation at 
the time the diſpute between Eng- 
land and the then colonies of Ame- 
rica broke gut. 

In the war which Fre rance ae 
wards engaged in, it is very well 
known that the nation appeared to 
be before-hand with the French mi- 
niſtry. Each of them had its views: 
but thoſe views were directed to dif- 
ferent objects, the one ſought liberty, 


and the other retaliation on England. 


The French officers and ſoldiers who 
after this went to America, were 
eventually placed in the ſchool of 
= reedom, and learned the practice 
as well as the principles of it by 
. 

As it was impoſſible to "AED the 
military events which took place in 
America from the principles of the 
American revolution, the publicati- 
on of thoſe events in France, necel- 
tarily connected themſelves with the 
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principles that produced them. Ma- 


ny of the facts were in themſelves | 
principles ; ſuch as the declaration of 
American independence, and the 


treaty of Alliance belween France 


and America, which recogniſed the 
natural right of man, and * re- 
ſiſtance to oppreſſion. 

The then Miniſter of Frances 
Count Vergennes, was not the friend 
of America; and it is both juſtice 
and gratitude to ſay, that it was the 
Queen of France, who gave the cauſe 
of America a faſhion at the French 
Court. Count Vergennes was the 
perſonal and ſocial friend of Dr. 
Franklin; and the Doctor had ob- 
tained, by his ſenſible gracefulneſs, 
a ſort of influence over him ; but 
with reſpect to gh. Count Ver- 
gennes was a det; 

The ſituation bf Dr. Franklin as 
Minifter from America to France, 
ſhould be taken into the chain of 
circumſtances. The diplomatic cha- 
itſelf the narroweſt 
ſphere of ſociety that man can a& in. 
It forbids intercourſe by a recipro- 
city of ſuſpicion; and a Diplomatic 
is a fort of unconnected atom, con- 
tinually repelling and repelled. But 
this was not the caſe with Dr. 
Franklin, He was not the diplo- 
matic of a Court, but of MAN. His 
character as a philoſopher had been 
long eſtabliſhed, and his circle of 
ſociety in France was univerſal. 

Count Vergennes reſiſted for a con- 
ſiderable time the publication of the 
American conſtitutions in France, 
tranſlated into the French language; 
but even in this he was obliged to 
give way the public opinion, and 
a ſort of propriety in admitting to 
appear what he had undertaken to 
defend. The American conſtituti- 
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ons were to liberty what a gram- 


mar is to language: they define its 


parts of ſpeech, and practically con- 
ſru& them into ſyntax. _ 

The peculiar fituation of the then 
Marquis de la F ayette, is another 
link in the great chain. He ſerved 
in America as an American officer 


under a commiſſion of Congreſs, and 
by the univerſality of his acquaint- 


ance, was in cloſe friendſhip with the 
civil government of America, as well 


as with the military line. He ſpoke 


the language of the country, entered 
into the diſcuſſions on the principles 


of government, and was always 2 a 


welcome friend at any election. 
When the war cloſed, a vaſt rein- 
forcement to the cauſe of Liberty 
ſpread itfelf over France, by the re. 
turn of the French officers and ſol- 
diers. A knowledge of the practice 


| was then joined to the theory; and 


all that was wanting to give it real 
exiſtence, was opportunity. — Man 
cannot, properly ſpeaking, make cir- 
cumſtances for his purpoſe, but he 
always has it in his power to improve 
them when they occur; ; and this was 
the caſe in France. 

M. Neckar was diſplaced in May 
1731; and by the ill management 
of the finances afterwards, and par- 


ticularly during the extravagant ad- 


miniſtration of M. Calonne, the 
revenue of France, which was near- 
ly twenty four millions ſterling per 
year, was become unequal to the ex- 


| penditures, not becauſe the revenue 


had decreaſed, hut beccuſe the expen. 
ces had increaſed; and 8 was the 
circumſtance which the nation laid 
nold of to bring forward a revoluti- 
on. The Engliſh Miniſter, Mr. 


Put, has frequently alluded to the 
Rate 0f the French finances in his 


budgets, without underfizading the 
ſubject Had the French Parliaments 
been as ready to regiſter edicts for 


new taxes, as an Engliſh Parliament 


is to grant them, there had been no 
derangement in the finances, nor yet 
any revolution ; but this will better 
explain itſelf as I proceed. | 

It will be neceſſary here to thew 
how taxes were formerly raiſed in 
France. The King or rather the 
Court or Miniſtry acting under the 
uſe of that name, framed the edicts 
for taxes at their own diſcretion, and 
ſent them to the Parliaments to be 
regiſtered ; for until they were re- 
giſtered by the Parliaments, they 
were not operative. Diſputes had 
exiſted hetween the Court and the 


Parliament with reſpect to the extent 


of the Parliament' 8 authority on this 


head. The Court inſiſted that the 


authority of Parliament went no, fur- 
ther than to remonſtrate or cher 
reaſons againſt the tax, reſerving to 
itſelf the right of determining whe- 
ther the reaſons were well or ill- 


founded ; and in conſequence thereof, 


either to withdraw the edi& as a mat- 
ter of choice, or to order it to be 
enregiſtered as a matter of authori- 
ty. The Parliaments on their part 
infiſted, that they had not only a 
right to remonſtrate, but to reject; 


and on this ground they were always 


ſupported by the nation. 
But, to return to the order of my 
narrative — M. Calonne wanted mo- 


ney; and as he knew the ſturdy diſ- 


poſition of the Parliaments with re- 
ſpect to new taxes, he ingenioully 
ſought either to approach them by 
a more gentle means than that of 
direct authority, or to get over their 
heads by a mancvvre: and for this 


purpoſe, he revived the project of 
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aſſembling a body of men from the 
ſeveral provinces, under the ſtile of 
an Aﬀembly of the Notables, or 
Men of Note, who met in 1787, and 
who were either to recommend taxes 


Parliament themſelves. An Aſſem- 
bly under this name had been called 
in 1687. 

As we are to view this as the 
firſt practical ſtep towards the re- 
volution, it will be proper to enter 
into ſome particulars reſpe&ing it. 
The Aſſembly of the Notables has 
in ſome places been miſtaken for 
the States-General, but was wholly 
a different body ; the States General 
being always by election. The per- 
ſons who compoſed the Aſſembly of 
the Notables were all nominated by 
the King, and conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and forty members. But as M. 
Calonne could not depend upon a 


majority of this Aſſembly in his fa- 


vour, he very ingeniouſly arranged 
them in ſuch a manner as to make 
forty-four a majority of one hundred 


and forty : to effect this he diſpoſed 


of them into ſeven ſeparate commit- 
tees, of twenty members each. Eve- 
ry general queſtion was to be decid- 
ed, not by a majority of perſons, 
but by a majority of committees 
and as eleven votes would make a 
majority in a committee, and four 
committees a majority of ſeven, M. 
Calonne had good reaſon to conclude, 
that as forty-four would determine 
any general queſtion, he could not 
be out-voted. But all his plans de- 
ceived him, and in the event became 
his overthrow. _- 

The then Marquis de Ia 3 
was placed in the ſecond Committee, 


ef which Count D' Artois was pre. 


ident: and as money- matters was 
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the object, it naturally brought into 
view every circumſtance connected 


with it. M. de la Fayette made a 
verbal charge againſt Calonne, for 


ſelling crown lands to the amount 
to the Parliament, or to act as a 


of two millions of livres, in a man- 


ner that appeared to be unknown to 


the King. The Count D' Artois (as 


if to intimidate, for the Baſtile was 
then in being) aſked the Marquis, if 


he would render the charge in writ- 
ing ?—He replied, that he would.— 
The Count D*Artois did not demand 
it, but brought a meſſage from the 
King to that purport. M. de la 
Fayette then delivered in his charge 
in writing, to be given to the King, 


_ undertaking to ſupport it. No far- 
ther proceedings were had upon this 


affair; but M. Calonne was ſoon 
after diſmiſſed by the King, and ſet 


off to England. : 
As M. de la Fayette, from the ex- 


perience he had ſeen in America, 
was better ene with the ſci- 


ence of civil government than the | 


generality of the members who com- 


poſed the Aſſembly of the Notables 


could then be, the brunt of the buti- 
neſs fell conſiderably to his ſhare. 


The plan of thoſe who had a con- 


ſtitution in view, was to contend 
with the Court on the ground of 
taxes, and tome of them openly pro- 
feſſed their object. Ditputes fre- 
quently aroſe between Count D' Artois 
and M. de la Fayette, upon various 
ſubjects. With reſpe&t to the ar- 
rears already incurred, the latter 
propoſed to remedy them, by ac- 


commodating the expences to the re- 
venue, inſtead of the revenue to the 


expences; and as objects of reform, 
he propoſed to aboliſh the Baſtile, 
and all the State-priſons throughout 
the nation, (the keeping of which 
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was attended with great expence), 
and to ſuppreſs Lettres de Cacket : 
But thoſe matters were not then 
much attended to; and with reſpect 
to Lettres de Cachets a majority of the 
Nobles appeared to be in favour of them. 
On the ſubject of ſupplying the 
Treaſury by new taxes, the Aſſem- 
bly declined taking the matter on 
themſelves, concurring in the opini- 
on that they had not authority. In 
a debate on this ſubject, M. de la 
Fayette ſaid, that raiſing money by 
taxes could only be done by a Na- 
tional Aſſembly freely elected by the 
people, and acting as their repre- 
ſentatives. Do you mean, faid the 
Count D' Artois, the States General? 
M. de la Fayette replied, that he 
did. 


D' Artois, fign what you ſay, ta 


be given to the King? The other 


replied that he not only would do 
this, but that he would go farther, 
and ſay, that the effectual mode would 
be, for the King to agree to the eſ- 
- tabliſhment of a conſtitution. DET 
As one of the plans had thus fail- 
ed, that of getting the Aſſembly to 
act as a Parliament, the other came 
into view, that of recommending. 


On this ſubject the Aﬀembly agreed 


to recommend two new taxes to be 
enregiſtered by the Parliament: the one 


a ſtamp tax, and the other a territorial 
tax, or fort of land tax. The two have 
been eitimated at above five millions 
Sterl. per ann. We have now to turn 
our attention to the Parliament, on 
whom the buſineſs was again de- 
volving. | | 
The Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe 
(ünce Archbiſhop of Sens, and now 
4 Cardinal) was appointed to the 
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Will you, faid the Count 
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adminiſtration of the finances, ſoon 
after the diſmiſſion of Calonne. He 
was alſo made Prime Minifter, an 
office that did not always exiſt in 
France. When this office did not 
exiſt, the Chief of each of the prin. 
cipal departments tranſacted buſineſs 
immediately with the King ; but when 
a Prime Miniſter was appointed, they 
did buſineſs only with him. The 
Archbiſhop arrived to more State. 
authority than any Miniſter ſince the 


Duke de Choifeuil, and the Nation 
was ſtrongly diſpoſed in his favour; 


but by a line of conduct ſcarcely to 
be accounted for, he perverted every 
opportunity, turned out à deſpot, 
and ſunk into diſgrace, and a Car- 
dinal. | DE e 
The Aﬀembly of the Notables 
having broke up, the new Miniſter 
ſent the edits for the two new taxes 
recommended by the Aſſembly to the 
Parliaments, to be enregiſtered. 
They of courſe returned for anſwer, 
That with ſuch à revenue as the 
Nation then ſupported, the name of 
taxes ought not to be mentioned, but 
for the purpoſe of reducing them: and 
threw both the edicts out *. 

On this refufal, the Parliament was 
ordered to Verſailles, where, in the 
uſual form, the King held, what 
under the old government was called; 
a Bed of Juſtice 3 and the two edicts 
were enregiſtered in preſence of the 
Parliament, by an order of the States 


in the manner mentioned in page 140- 
On this the Parliament immediately 


returned to Paris, renewed their ſeſ- 
ſion in form, and ordered the enre- 
giſtring to be ſtruck out, declaring 
that every thing done at Verſailles was 
illegal. All the members of the Par- 


* When the Engliſh Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances again ia the 
Engiith Parliament, it would be well that he noticed this as an example, | 
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liament were then ſerved with Lettres 


de Cachet, and exiled to Troyes; but 
as they continued as inflexible in ex- 
ile as before, and as vengeance did 
not ſupply the place of taxes, they 
| were after a ſhort time recalled to 
Paris. 

The edits were again tendered to 
them, and the Count d'Artois under- 
| took to act as repreſentative for the 
King. For this purpoſe he came 
from Verſailles to Paris, in a train of 
proceſſion; and the Parliament were 
aſſembled to receive him. But ſhow 
and parade had loft their influence in 
France; and whatever ideas of im- 
| portance he might ſet off with, he 
had to return with thoſe of mortifi- 
cation and difappointment. On alight- 


ing from his carriage to aſcend the 


ſteps of the Parliament Houſe, the 
crowd (which was numerouſly col- 
lefted) threw out trite expreſſions, 
faying, “ This is Monſieur D' Artois, 
c who wants more of our money to 
ee ſpend.” The marked difapproba- 
tion which he ſaw, impreſſed him with 
apprehenfions ; and the word Aux armes 
(To arms) was given outby the officer 
of the guard who attended him. It 
was ſo loudly veciferated, that it 
echoed through the avenues of the 
Houſe, and produced a temporary 
confuſion : J was then ſtanding in one 
of the apartments through which he 


had to paſs, and could not avoid re- 


flecting how wretched was the condi- 
tion of a diſreſpected man. 

He endeavoured to impreſs the Par- 
liament by great words, and opened his 
authority by ſaying, „The King our 
© Lord and Maſter,” The parlia- 
ment received him very coolly, and 
with their uſual determination not to 
regiſter the taxes, and in this manner 
the interview ended, 


who afterwards ſhot himſelf. 
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After this a new ſubject took place. 
In the various debates and conteſts 
that arofe between the Court and the 
Parliaments on the ſubject of taxes, 
the Parliament of Paris at laſt de- 
clared, that although it had been 
cuſtomary for Parliaments to enre- 
giſter edits for taxes as a matter of 
convenience, the right belonged only 
to the States-General; and that, 
therefore, the Parliament could no 
longer with propriety continue to de- 
bate on what it had not authority to 
act. The King after this came to 
Paris, and held a meeting with the 
Parliament, in which he continued 
from ten in the morning till about fix 
in the evening; and, in a manner 
that appeared to proceed from him, 
as if unconſulted upon with the ca- 
binet or the miniſtry, gave his word 
to the Parliament, that the States - 
General ſhonld be convened. 3 
But after this another ſcene aroſe, 
on a ground different from all the 
former. The miniſter and the cabi- 
net were averſe to calling the States- 
General: They well knew, that if 
the States-General were aſſembled, 
that themſeives muſt fall; and as the 
King had not mentioned any time, 
they hit on a project calculated to 
elude, without appearing te oppole. 
For this purpoſe, the Court ſet 
about making a ſort of Conſtitution 


itſelf : It was principally the work of 


M. Lamoignon, Keeper of the Seals, 
This 
new arrangement conſiſted in eſtabliſn- 
ing a body under the name of a Cour 
Pleniere, or full Court, in which 
were inveſted all the powers that the 
government might have occaſion to 
make uſe of. The perſons compoſing 
this Court were to be nominated by 


the King; the contended right of 
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taxation was given up on the part of 
the King, and a new criminal code of 
laws, and law proceedings, was ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the former. 
The thing, in many points, contain- 
ed better principles than thoſe upon 


which the government had hitherto 


been adminiſtered: but with reſpe& 


to the Cour Pleniere, it was no other 
than a medium through which deſpot- 
' iſm was to paſs; without appearing to 


act directly from itſelf, 

The Cabinet had high ee 
from their new eontrivance. The 
perſons who were to compoſe the 
Cour Pleniere were already nominated ; 
and at it was neceſſary to carry a 


fair appearance, many of the beſt cha- 


racters in the nation were appointed 
among the number. It was, to com- 


mence on the 8th of May, 1788; 
But an oppoſition aroſe to it on two 
grounds—the one as to Principle, the 
other as to Form. 


On the ground of Principle it was 
contended, That government had not 
a right to alter itſelf; and that if the 
practice was once admitted, it would 
grow into à principle, and be made 
a precedent for any future alterations 
the government might wiſh to eſta- 


| bliſh: That the right of altering the 


government was a national right, and 
not a right of goyernment.——Aund on 
the ground of Form it was contended, 


That the Cour Plemere was nothing 
more than a larger Cabinet. 


The then Duke de la Rochefou- 


cault, Luxembourg, De Noailles, and 
many others, refuſed to accept the 


nomination, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
the whole plan. When the edi& for 
eſtabliſhing this new Court was ſent 
to the Parliaments to be enregiſtered, 


and put into execution, they reſiſted 


allo, The Parliament of Paris not 
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only refuſed, but denied the auths. 
rity; and the conteft renewed itfelf 
between the Parliament and the Ca. 
binet more. ſtrongly than ever. While 
the Parliament were ſitting in debate 
on this ſubject, the Miniſtry ordered 
a regiment of ſoldiers to- ſurround the 
Houſe, and form a blockade. The 
Members ſent out for beds and pro- 


viſion, and lived as in a befieged cita. 


del; and as this had no effect, the 


commanding officer was ordered to 


enter the Parliament Houſe and ſeire 
them, which he did, and ſome of 
the principal members were ſhut up in 
different priſons. About the ſame 


time a deputation of perfons arrived 


from the province of Britanny, to re- 
monſtrate againſt the eſtabliſhment of 
the Cour Pliniere: and thoſe the 


Archbiſhop ſent to the Baſtile. But 
the ſpirit of the nation was not to 


be overcome: and it was ſo fully 
fenſible of the ſtrong ground it had 
taken, that of withhoiding taxes, 
that it contented itſelf with keeping 
up a fort of quiet reſiſtance, which 
effectually overthrew all the plans 
at that time formed againſt it.— 
The project of the Cour Pliniert 
was at laſt obliged to be given 
up, and the Prime Miniſter not 
long afterwards followed its fate; 
and M. Neckar was recalled into 


office. 


The attempt to eltabliſh the Cour 
Pleniere had an effect upon the Nation 
which itſelf did not perceive. It was 
a ſort of new form of government, 
that inſenſibly ſerved to put the old 
one out of ſight, and to unhinge it 
from the ſuperſtitious authority of 
antiquity. It was government de- 
throning government: and the old 
one, by attempting to make a new 
one, made a chaſm, 
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The failure of this ſcheme reviewes 
the ſubje& of convening the States- 
General; and this gave rife to a new 


{eries of politics. There was no ſet- 


tled form for convening the States- 


General: all that it poſitively meant, 
was a deputation from what was then 
called the Clergy; the Nobleſſe, and 
the Commons; but their numbers, 
or their proportions, had not been 
been always the ſame. They had 
been convened only on extraordinary 
occaſions, the laſt of which was in 
1614: their numbers were then in 
equal proportions, and they voted by 
orders. | | TO | 
It could not well eſcape the ſaga- 
city of M. Neckar, that the mode of 
1614 would anſwer neither the pur- 
poſe of the then government, nor of 
the nation. As matters were at that 


deen too contentious to agree upon 
my thing. The debates would have 
been endleſs upon privileges and ex- 
emptions, in which neither the wants 
of the government, nor the wiſhes of 
the nation for a conſtitution, would 
have been attended to, But as he did 
not chuſe to take the decifion upon 


time circumſtanced, it would have 


himſelf, he ſummoned again the 4 
ſembly of the Notables, and referred it 


to them. This body was in general 
Intereſted in the deciſion, being chiefly 


of the ariſtocracy and the high-paid 
clergy ; and they decided in favour of 
the mode of 1614. This decifion 
was againſt the ſenſe of the Nation, 


and alſo againſt the wiſhes of the 


Court; for the ariſtocracy oppoſed 
itſelf to both, and contended for pri- 
vileges independent of either. The 
fubje& was then taken up by the Par- 
lament, who recommended that the 
number of the Commons fhould be 


equal to the other two z and that they 


ſhould all ſit in one houſe, and vote 
in one body. The number finally 


determined on was twelve hundred; 


ſix hundred to be choſen by the Com- 

mons; and this was leſs than their 
proportion ought to have been when 
their worth and conſequence is conſi- 
dered on a national ſcale); three hun- 


dred by the clergy, and three hundred 


by the ariſtocracy ; but with reſpe& 
to the mode of aſſembling themſelves, 
whether together or apart, or the 
manner in which they ſhould vote, 
thoſe matters were referred *. 

: "ES 


* Mr. Burke (and 1 muſt take the liberty of telling him he is very unacquainted with 


the French affairs), ſpeaking upon this ſubject, ſays, ** The firſt thing that ſtruck me 
in the calling the States-Ceneral, was a great departure from the ancient courſe ;*? 
—and he ſoon after fays, ** From the moment I read the liſt, I ſaw diſtinctly, and 
* very nearly as it has happencd, all that was to follow. —Mr. Burke certainly did 
not fee all that was to follow. I have endeavoured to impreſs him, as well before as 
iter the States-General met, that there would be a revolution; but was not able to 
ma ke him ſee it, neither would he believe it. How then he could diſtinctly ſee all 
t, the parts, when the whole was out of fight, is beyond my comprehenſion. And with 


0 eſpe to the ** departure from the ancient courſe,” beſides the natural wea\.nels of 
: lie remark, it ſhews that he is unacquainted with circumſtances. - The departure 
it was neceffary, from the experience had upon it, that the ancient courſe was a bad 
of one, The States-General of 1614 were called at the commencement of the civil 
"A var in the minority of Louis XIII.; but by the claſh of arranging them by orders, 
14 1 increaſed the confuſion they were called to compoſe. The author of L Iatrig 2 
Cabinet (Intrigue of the Cabinet), who wrote before any revolution was thought 

* 1 in France, ſpeaking of the States-General of 1614, ſays, They held the public 
in ſuipence five months; and by the queſtions agitated therein, and the heat with 
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The election that followed, was 
not a conteſted election, but an ani- 
mated one. The candidates were not 
men, but principles. Societies were 
formed in Paris, and committees of 
correſpondence and communication 
eſtabliſned throughout the nation, for 


the purpoſe of enlightening the peo- 


ple, and explaining to them the prin- 
ciples of civil government; and fo 
_ orderly was the election conducted, 


that it did not give riſe even to the 


rumour of tumult. | : 

The States-General were to meet at 
Verſailles in April 1689, but did not 
aſſemble till May. 
themſelves in three ſeparate chambers, 
or rather the clergy and the ariſto- 
cracy withdrew each into a ſeparate 
chamber. The majority of the ariſ- 
tocracy claimed what they called the 
privilege of voting as a ſeparate body, 
and of giving their conſent or their 
negative in that manner; and many 
of the biſhops and the high-bene- 
ficed clergy claimed the fame privi- 
lege on the part of their Order. 

The Tiers Etat (as they were then 


called) diſowned any knowledge of 


artificial Orders and artificial Privi- 
leges; and they were not only reſo- 
lute on this point, but ſomewhat 
diſdainful. They began to conſider 


ariſtocracy as a kind of fungus grow- 


ing out of the corruption of ſociety, 
that could not be admitted even as a 
branch of it; and from the diſpoſi- 
tion the ariſtocracy had ſhewn by up- 
holding Lettres de Cachet, and in 
lundry other inſtances, it was mani. 


feſt that no conſtitution could be 


They ſituated 
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formed by admitting men in any 
other character than as National 


Men. | 


After various altercations on this 
head, the Tiers Etat or commons 
(as they were then called) declared 
themſelves (on a motion made for 
that purpoſe by the Abbe Syeyes) 
«© THE REPRESENTATIVES OF Th 
« NATION; and that the tavo Order 
ce could be conſidered but as deputies if 
& corporations, and could only have 
« deliberative voice but when the 
tc affembled in a national charafter 
&« it the national repreſentatives," 
This proceeding extinguiſhed the 
ſtile of Etats Generaux, or States. 
General, and erected it into the fil 
it now bears, that of L'Aſemble 
Nationale, or National Aſſembly. 
This motion was not made in a 


| precipitate manner: It was the reſult 


of cool deliberation, and concerted 
between the national repreſentatives 
and the patriotic members of tht 
two chambers, who ſaw into the 
folly, miſchief, and injuſtice of arti- 
ficial privileged diſtinctions. It was 
become evident, that no conſtitution, 
worthy of being called by that name, 
could be eſtabliſhed on any thing lets 
than a national ground. The ariſtocra- 
cy had hitherto oppoſed the deſpotiſmot 
the Court, and affected the language 
of patriotiſm, but it oppoſed it as 
its rival, (as the Engliſh barons op- 
poled King John); and it now op- 


| poſed the nation from the ſame mo- 


tives. | 
On carrying this motion, the na- 
tional repreſentatives, as had been 


„ which they were put, it appears that the Great (les grandes) thought more to ſa- 
« tisfy their particular paſſions, than to procure the good of the nation; and the 
* who's tune paticd away in altercations, ceremonies and parade. L'Intrigue du 
Cabinet, vol. 1. p. 1. 329. wn | 
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concerted, ſent an invitation to the 
two chambers; to unite them in a na- 


tional character, and proceed to buſi- 


neſs. A majority of the clergy, chief- 
ly of the pariſh prieſts, withdrew 


from the clerical chamber and joined 
the nation; and forty-five from the 
other chamber joined in like manner. 
There is a ſort of ſecret hiſtory be- 
longing to this laſt circumſtance, 
which is neceſſary to its explanation : 

It was not judged prudent that all 


the patriotic members of the cham- 


ber, ftiling itſelf the Nobles, ſhould 
quit 1t at once; and in conſequence 
of this arrangement they drew off by 
degrees, always leaving ſome, as well 
to reaſon the caſe, as to watch the 
ſuſpected. In a little time, the num- 
bers increaſed from forty-five to eigh- 
ty, and ſoon after to a greater num- 
ber; with which a majority of the 
clergy, and the whole of the national 
repreſentatives, put the mal-contents 
in a very diminutive condition; 
The King, who, very different to 
the general claſs called by that name, 


is a man of a good heart, ſhewed 


himſelf diſpoſed to recommend a uni- 
on of the three chambers, on the 
ground the National Aſſembly had 
taken ; but the mal-contents exerted 
themſelves to prevent ir, and began 
now to have another project in view. 
Their numbers conſiſted of à majori- 
ty of the ariſtocratical chamber, and 
a minority of the clerical chamber, 
chiefly of biſhops and high-beneficed 
clergy ; and theſe men were deter- 
mined to put every thing to iſſue, 
as well by ftrength as by ſtratagem. 
They had no objection to a conſtitu- 
tion; but it muſt be ſuch an one as 
themſelves ſhould dictate, and ſuited 
to their own views and particular 
fituations. On the other hand, the 
Nation diſowned knowing any thing 
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of ww but as Citizens, and was de- 
termined to ſhut out all ſuch up- ſtart 
pretenfions: The more ariſtocracy 
appeared, the more it was deſpiſed 
there was a vitible imbecility and 
want of intelle&ts in the majority, 2 


ſort of je ne ſais quoi, that while it | 
affected to be more than citizen, was 


leſs than man. It loſt ground from 


contempt more than from hatred; and 
vas rather jeered at as an aſs, than 
dreaded as a lion. This is the ge- 
neral character of ariſtocracy, or what 


are called Nobles or Nobility in all 
countries, 

The plan of the mal - contents convit- 
ed now of two things; either to deli- 
berate and vote by chambers, (or 
orders), more eſpecially on all queſti- 
ons reſpecting a conſtitution, (by 


which the ariſtocratical chamber 


would have had a negative on any 
article of the conſtitution); or, in 
caſe they could not accompliſh this 
object, to overthrow the National Af- 
ſembly entirely. 

To effect one or other of theſe 1 
jets, they began now to cultivate a 


_ friendſhip with the deſpotiſm they 
had hitherto attempted to rival, and. 


the Count D' Artois became their 
chief. The King, (who has ſince 
declared himſelf deceived into their 
meaſures) held; according to the old 
form, a Bed of Juſtice, in which he 


accordea to the deliberation and vote 


par tte (by head) upon ſeveral ob- 
jets; but reſerved the deliberation 
and vote upon all queſtions reſpecting 
a conſtitution to the three chambers 
ſeparately. This declaration of the 


King was made againft the advice 
of M. Neckar, who now began to 
perceive that he was growing out 


of faſhion at Court, and that 


another miniſter was in contem- 


plation, | 
| L 2 
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As the form of ſitting in ſeparate 
chambers was yet apparently kept 
up, though eſſentially deſtroyed, the 
national repreſentatives, immediately 
after this declaration of the King, 
reſorted to their own chambers, to 
conſult on a proteſt againſt it ; and 
the minority of the chamber (calling 
itſelf the Nobles), who had joined 
the national cauſe, retired to a pri- 


vate houſe, to conſult in like manner. 


The mal-contents had by this time 
- concerted their meaſures with. the 
Court, which Count D'Artois un- 
dertcok to conduct; and as they (aw, 
from the diſcontent which the decia- 
ration excited, and the oppoſition 


making againſt it, that they could 


not obtain a controul over the in- 
_ tended conſtitution by a ſeparate 
vote, they prepared themſelves for 
their final object that of contpiring 


againk the National Aſſembly, and 


overthrowing it. 
The next morning, the door of the 
chamber of the National Aſſembly 


was ſhut againſt them, and guarded 


by troops; and the Members were 
refuſed admittance. On this, they 
withdrew to a tenis-ground in the 
neighbourhood of Verſailles, as the 
moſt convenient place they could 
find, and, after renewing thetr ſeſ- 
ſion, took an oath never to ſeparate 
from each other, under any circum- 
ſtance whatever, death excepted, un- 
til they had eſtabliſhed a conſtitu- 
tion. As the experiment of ſhutting 
up the houſe had no other effect than 
that of producing a cloſer connection 


in the Members, it was opened again 


the next day, and the public buſi- 
nes recommenced in the uſual place. 

We are now to have in view the 
forming of the new Miniſtry, which 
was to accompliſh the overthrow of 
the Nation Aſſenibly. But as force 


would be neceſſary, orders were if. | 
ſued to afſemble 
troops, the command of which was 


thirty thouſand 
given to Broglio, one of the new- 
intended Miniſtry, who was recalled 
from the country for this purpoſe. 


But as ſome management was neceſ- 


ſary to keep this plan concealed till 


the moment it ſhould be ready for 


execution, it is to this policy that a 
declaration made by Count D' Artois 
muſt be attributed, and which is here 


proper to be introduced. 


It could not but occur, that while 
the mal-contents continued to reſort 
to their chambers ſeparate from the 
National Afembly, that more jealou- 
ſy would be excited than if they 
were mixed with it, and that the 
plot might be ſuſpected. But a 
they had taken their ground, and 
now wanted a pretence for quitting 


it, it was neceſſary that one ſhould 


be deviſed. This was effeCtually ac- 
compliſhed by a declaration made by 


Count D' Artois, ** That if they took 


« not a part in the National Aſſembly, 
& the life of the King would be en- 
« dangered 3” on which they quitted 
their chambers, and mixed with the 
Aſſembly in one body. 

At the time this declaration was 
made, it was generally treated as 2 


piece of abſurdity in Count D'Artois, 


and calculated merely to relieve tle 
outſtanding Members of the two 
chambers from the diminutive fitua- 
tion they were put in; and if no- 
thing more had followed, this con- 
cluſon would have been good. But 
as things beſt explain themſelves by 
their events, this apparent union was 
only a cover to the machinations that 
were ſecretly. going on; and the de- 
claration accommodated itſelf to an- 
{wer that purpoſe. In a little . time 
the National Auen found itſelf 
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ſurrounded by troops, and thouſands 
daily arriving. On this a very ſtrong 
declaration was made by the National 
Aſſembly to the King, remonſtrating 
on the impropriety of the meaſure, 
and demanding the reaſon. The 
King, who was not in the ſecret 
of this buſineſs, as himſelf afterwards 
declared, gave ſubſtantially for an- 


ſwer, that he had no other object in 
view than to preſerve the public tran- 
quillity, 'which appeared to be muck 


diſturbed. 


But in a few days from this time, 


the plot unravelled itſelf. M. Neckar 
and the Miniftry were diſplaced, and 
a new one formed, of the enemies 
of the Revolution; and Broglio, 


with between twenty-five and _ 


thouſand foreign troops, was arrive 
to ſupport them. The maſk was 
now thrown off, and matters were 
come to a criſis.— The event was, 


chat in the ſpace of three days, the 
new Miniſtry and their abettors 
ound it prudent to fly the nation; 


the Baſtile was taken, and Broglio 
and his foreign troops diſperſed ; as 


is already related in the former part 


of this work. 

There are ſome curious circum- 
ſtances in the hiſtory of this ſhort- 
lived miniſtry, and this ſhort-lived 
attempt at a counter-revolution, The 
palace of Verſailles, where the Court 
was fitting, was not more than four 
hundred yards diftagt from the hall 


where the National Aſſembly was 


itting. The two places were at this 
moment like the ſeparate head-quar- 
ters of two combatant armies z yet 
the Court was as perfectly ignorant 


of the information which had arrived, 
from Paris to the National Aſſembly 


as if it had reſided at an hundred 


miles diſtance. The then Marquis 


de la Fayette, who (as has been al- 


ready mentioned) was choſen to pre- 


ſide in the National Aſſembly on this 
particular occaſion, named by order 
of the Aſſembly, three ſucceſſive de- 
putations to tlie King, on the day, 
and up to the evening on which the 


Baſtile was taken, to inform «nd con- 
fer with him on the ſtate of affairs: 
but the miniſtry, who knew not ſo 


much as that it was attacked, pre- 


cluded all communication, and were 
ſolacing themſelves how*' dexterouſly 


they had ſucceeded; but in a few 


hours the accounts arrived fo thick 
and faſt, that they had to ſtart from 
their deſks and run. Some ſet off 

in one diſguiſe, and ſome in another, 

and none in their own character. 
Their anxiety now was to outride 
the news, leſt they ſhould be ſtopt, 
which though it flew faſt, flew note 


ſo faſt as themſelves. 


It is worth remarking, that the 


Wasen! Aſſembly neither purſued 


thoſe fugitive conſpirators, nor took | 


any notice of them, nor ſought to 
retaliate in any ſhape whatever. Oc- 
cupied with eſtabliſhing a conſtituti- 
on founded on the Rights of Man, 
and the Authority of the People, the 


only authority on which government 
has a right to exiſt in any country, 
the National Aſſembly felt none of 


thoſe mean paſſions which mark the 
character of impertinent govern- 
ments, founding themſelves on their 
own authority, or on the abſurdity 
of hereditary ſucceſſion, It is the 
faculty of the human mind to be- 
come what it contewplates, and to 
act i in uniſon with its object. 

The conſpiracy being thus diſ- 


perſed, one of the firſt works of 


the National Aſſembly, inſtead of 
vindictive proclamations, as has been 
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the caſe with other governments, the new conſtitution was to by 
publiſhed a Declaration of the Rights built, and which is here ſubjoin- 
of Man, as the baſis on which ed. — | 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND OF CITIZENS. 
8 By the National Aſembl ly of France. 


ce The Repreſentatives of the people III. The nation is eſſentially the 
of France formed into a National Aſ- * ſource of all ſovereignty ; nor can 
fembly, confidering that ignorance, ne- any INDIVIDUAL or ANY BODY 
glect, or contempt of human rights, * OF MEN, be entitled to any autho. 
are the fole cauſes of public misfortunes *© rity which is not expreſs]y e derived 
and corruptions of government, have from it. 
reſolved to ſet forth, in a folemn de- IV. Political Liberty confifts i in the 
claration, theſe natural, impreſcriptible, po wor: of doing Whatever does nat 
and unalienable rights :—that this de- ure another. The exerciſe of the 
claration being conſtantly preſent to the * natur al rights of every man, hui 
minds of the members of the body fo. ©; a0 ather limits than thoſe which art 
cial, they may be ever kept attentive * neceſſary io ſecure to every. other 
to their rights and their duties : thag man the free exerciſe of the ſame 
the acts of the legiſlative and executive \ * rights; and theſe limits are deter- 
powers of government, being capable of *$ minable only by the law. 
being every moment compared with the © V. The law ought to prohibit only 
end of political inſtitutions, may be actions hurtful to ſociety.—What i 
more reſpected: and alſo, that the fu- * not prohibited by the law, ſhould not 


ture claims of the citizens, being di- * be hindered; nor ſhould any one be 


rect d by fimple and inconteſtible prin- * compelled to that which the law 2 
ciples, may always tend to the main- not require. 
tenauce of the conſtitution, and the ge- VI. De laau is an erpreſion of ll 
neral happineſs. 6 ewwill of the community. All citizens 
« For theſe reaſons, the National * have a right to concur, either per- 
Aſſembly doth recognize and declare, fonally, or by their repreſentatives, 
in the preſence of the Supreme Brings cin its formation. It ſhould be ih 
and with the hope of his blefſing and «© ſame to all, whether it protects or 
 Fawour, the following ſacred rights of * puniſhes ; and all being equal in itz 
men and of citizens: _ © fight, are equally eligible to al 
I. Men are born and always c. con- * honours, places, and employment) 
« tinue free, and equal in reſpect of according to their different abili- 
«their rights. Civil diſtinctions, ties, without any other diſtinction 
« therefore, can be founded only on than that created by their virtues 
public utility. and talents, 


* IT. The end of all onkeical af. © VII. No 3 foould be accuſed, 
ſociatiens is the preſervation of the arreſted, or held in confinement, ex- 
natural and impreſcriptible rights cept in caſes determined by the law, 
of man; and theſe rights are li- and "according to the forms which 15 
berty, property, ſecurity, and re- has preſcribed. All who promote, 
ſiſtance of oppreſſion, ſolicit, execute, or cauſe tg be ext« 
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PART I. 


6 cuted, arbitrary orders, ought to be 
« puniſhed; and every citizen. called 
upon or apprehended by virtue of the 
6 law, ought immediately to obey, and 
not render * oO by refiſt- 
© ance. | 

« VIII. The law ought 10 235 29 
* other penalties than ſuch as are abſo- 
* lutely and evidently neceſſary : ana no 
* one ought to be puniſhed, but in vir- 
tue of a law promulgated before the 

« offence, and legally applied. 

* IX. Every man being preſumed 


innocent till he has been con- vided, 
« whenever is detention becomes in- 


41 iſpenfible, all rigour to Aim more 
than is neceſſary ta ſecure his 3 
ougit to be provided againſt by the 
lau. 


* X. No man ought to be moleſted: 


* on account. of his opinions, not even 


on accaunt of his religious opinions, 


* provided his awowal- of them does 
not diſturb the public ur eftabliſhed. 
« by the law, 
XI. The unreſtrai yy communi- 
« cation of thoughts and opinions being 
* one of the moſt precious rights of 
c man, every citizen may ſpeak, write, 
and publiſh freely, provided he is re- 
* ſponfuble. for the abuſe of this liberty 
ix caſes determined by the law. 


RIGHTS OF MAN, 


I 51 


XII. A public force NOR neceſſary 
© to give ſecurity to t he rights of men 
and & citizens, that force is inſtituted 
« for the benefit of the community, and 
not for the particular benefit of the . 
« perſons with whom it is entruſted. _ 

XIII. A common contribution being 
* neceſſary for the ſupport of the public 
Force, and for defraying the other 
© expences of government, it ought to 
be divided equally among ihe mem- 
© bers of the community, according to 


© therr abilities. 


© XIV. Every citizen has a right, 
either by himſelf or his repreſentatives 
to a free woice in determining the ne- 
cefity of public contributions, the ap- 
propriation of them, and their amount, 
mode of aſſeſſment, and duration. 
© XV. Every community has a right 
to demand of all its agents an account 
of their conduct. 


a K 'a @@ a 


A 


* 


LT, XVI. Every community in » evhich 


* 


a ſeparation of poxwers and a ſecurity 
of rights is not provided for, Wants 
© @ conſtitution. | 

XVII. The right to property being 
| inviolable and ſacred, no one oug/t 
to be deprived of it, except. in 
caſes of evident public neceſſity legally 
aſcertained, and on condition of a 
previous juſt indemnity. 


A 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


The three ert She comprehend 


in general terms, the whole of a De- 
all the ſucceed- 


claration of Rights: 
ing articles either originate out of 
them, or follow as elucidations. The 
4th, 5th, and 6th, define more particu- 


larly what is only generally expreſſed, 


in the 1ſt, 2d, and zd. 

The 7th, $th, gth, roth, and 11th 
articles, are declaratory of principles 
ipon which laws ſhall be conſtrued 


conformable to rights already declar- 


ed. But it is queſtioned by ſome 


very .good people in France, as well 
as in other countries, whether the 


6th article ſafficiently guarantees the 


right it is intended to accord with: 
beſides which, it takes off from the 
divine dignity of religion, and weakens 
its operative force upon the mind to 
make it a ſubje& of human laws. It 
then preſents itſelf to Man like light 


I 
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| intercepted by a cloudy medium, in ciples they contain, and continue to 
| which the ſource of it is obſcured preſerve them pure; and the whole 5 
4 from his fight, and he fees nothing to of the Declaration of Rights is of * 
1 ” reverence in the duſky ray * more value to the world, and wil Wl ; 
The remaining articles, beginning do more good, than all the laws and I 
with the twelfth, are ſubſtantially ſtatutes that have yet been promul. 3 
contained in the principles of the pre- gated. | ] 
ceding articles, but, in the particular In the declaratory exordium which : 
ſituation which France then was, Pr efaces the Declaration of Rights 1 
having to undo what was wrong, as we ſee the ſolemn and majeſtic ſpec- e 
well as to ſet up what was right, it tacle of a Nation PI its commiſ. f 
Was proper to be more particular than fion, under the auſpices of its Cre. f 
what in another condition of things tor, ta eſtabliſh a Government; z 1 
would be neceſſary. ſcene ſo neu, and fo tranſcendantly | 
While the Declaration of Rights unequalled by any thing in the Eu- 
was before the National Aſſembly, ropean world, that the name of a Re. / 


ſome of its members remarked, that volution is diminutive of its charac. 
if a Declaration of Rights was pub- ter, and it riſes into a Regeneration 
liſhed, it ſhould be accompanied by a of man. What are the preſent Go. 8 
Declaration of Duties. The obſer- vernments of Europe, but a ſcene d 
vation diſcovered a mind that reflect. iniquity and oppreſſion ? : What i * that . 
ed, and it only erred by not reflect. of England? Does not its N inha- t 
ing far enough. A Declaration of bitants fay, it is a market where 0 
F every man has his price, and where 
tion of Duties alſo. Whatever is my corruption is common traffic, at the R 
right as a man, is alſo the right of expence of a deluded people? Na 
another ; and it becomes my duty to wonder then, that the French Revo. 


t] 
guarantee, as well as to poſſeſs-. lution 15 traduced.— Had it confined 8 
The three firſt articles are the baſis itſelf mer ely to the deſtruction of fla- I 
of Liberty, as well individual as grant deſpotiſm, perhaps Mr. Burke 5 
national; nor can any country be and ſome others had been filent. : 
called free, whofe government does Their cry now is, It has gone too 4 
not take its Many from the prin- « far 95 that My it has gave too fa: 5 
0 5 l 
. | a 
* There is a ſingle idea, . if it ſtrikes rightly upon the mind, either in : 0 
legal or a religious ſenſe, will prevent any man, or any body of men, or any govern- q 
ment, from going wrong oa the ſubje& of Religion; which is, that before any human 
inſtitutions of government were known in the world there exiſted, if I may fo expreis tr 
it, a compact between God and Man, from the beginning of time; and that as the 10 
relation and condition which man in his individual perſon ſtands in towards his Maker, . 
| cannot be changed, or any ways altered by any human laws or human authority, that ; 
religious devotion, which is a part of this compack, cannot ſo much as be made 2 al 
ſubje@ of human laws; and that all laws muſt conform themſelves to this prior exiſt- ut 
ing compact, aud not aſſume to make the compact conform to the laws, which, be- th 


ſides being human, are ſubſcqueat thereto, The tick at of man, when he looked 
around and faw himſelf a creature which he did not make, and a world furniſhed for 
| his reception, muſt have been devotion; and devotion maſt ever continue facred to 
every individual man, as it — right to im; and governments do mitchief by mo ha 
terfering. | | | 1 pe 
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for them. Tt ſtares corruption in the 
face, and the venal tribe are all 
alarmed. Their fear diſcovers itfelt 
in their outrage, and they are but 
publiſhing the groans of a wounded 
vice. But from ſuch oppoſition, the 
French Revolution, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing, receives an homage. The more 
it is ſtruck, the more ſparks it will 


emit; and the fear is, it will not be 


ſtruck enough. It has nothing to dread 
from attacks : — Truth has given 
it an eſtabliſhment ; and Time will 
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record it with a name as laſting as his 
own. | 

Having now traced the progreſs of 
the French Revolution through moſt 


of its principal ſtages, from its com- 


mencement to the taking of the Baſ- 
tile, and its eftabliſhment by the 
Declaration of Rights, I will cloſe 


the ſubject with the energetic apoſ- 


trophe of M. de la Fayette—May 
this great monument raiſed to liberty, 


ſerve as a leſſon to the oppreſor, and 


an example to the oppreſſed !* 


/ 


gument in the preceding part of this 
work, or the narrative that follows 
it, I reſerved ſome obſervations to be 


thrown together into a Miſcellaneous 


Chapter; by which variety might 
not be cenſured for confuſion. Mr. 
Burke's Book is all Miſcellany. His 
intention was to make an attack on 
the French Revolution; but inftead 
of proceeding with an orderly arrange- 


ment, he has ſtormed it with a Mob 


of ideas, tumbling over and deſtroy- 
ing one another. 1 
But this confuſion and contradic- 
tion in Mr. Burke's Book, is eaſily 
accounted for. — When a man in a 
long cauſe attempts to ſteer his courſe 
by any thing elſe than ſome polar 
truth or principle, he is ſure to be 
lot, It is beyond the compals of his 
capacity, to keep all the parts of an 
argument together, and make them 
unite in one iſſue, by any other means 
than having this guide always in view. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 


TO prevent interrupting the ar- 


Neither memory nor invention will 
ſupply the want of it. The former 
fails him, and the latter betrays him. 
Notwithſtanding the nonſenſe, for 
it deſerves no better name, that Mr. 
Burke has aſſerted about hereditary 
rights, and hereditary ſucceſſion, and 
that a Nation has not a right to form 
a Government for itſelf; it happened 
to fall in his way to give ſome ac- 
count of what government is.—** Go- 
« vernment, ſays he, is a contrivance 
& of human wiſdom.” | 
Admitting that Government is 2 


contrivance of human wiſdom, it muſt _ 


neceſſarily follow, that hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, and hereditary rights (as they 
are called), can make no part of it, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to make wi!l- 
dom hereditary; and on the other 
hand, that cannot be a wile contriv- 
ance, which in its operation may 
commit the government of a nation to 
the wiſdom of an ideot. The ground 


which Mr. Burke now takes is fatal 


* See page 100 of this work—N. B. Since the taking the Baſtile, the occurrence; 
have been publiſhed z but the matters recorded in this narrative are prior to that 
period ; and ſome of them, as may eaſily be ſeen, can be but very little Knowa. 
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king. 
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to every part of his cauſe. The ar- 
gument changes from hereditary rights 
to hereditary wiſdom ; and the queſ- 


tion is, Who is the wiiett man? He 
mult now ſhew. that every one in the 


line of hereditary ſucceſſion was a. Solo- 


mon, or his title is not good to be a 
— What a ſtroke has Mr. 
Burke now made ! To uſe a failor's 
phraſe, he has /wabbed the deck, and 


| ſcarcely left a name legible in the liſt 


of kings, and he has mowed down and 
thinned the Houte of Peers, with a ſcythe 
as formidable as Death and Time. 
But, Mr. Burke appears to have 
been aware of this retort, and he has 


taken care to guard againſt it, by 
meking government to be not only a 


con riiyauance of human wiſdom, but a 
monopo! of wildom. He puts the 


nation as fools on one fide, and 


places his government of wiſdom, all 
wiſe men of Gotham, on the other 
fide; and he then proclaims, and 


ſays, that Mex have a RIGHT 


« that their WANTS ſhould be provided 
& for by this <viſdom.” 


Having 


thus made proclamation, he next pro- 
ceeds to explain to them, what their 


2wants are, and alſo. what their rights 
are. In this he has ſucceeded dexte- 
rouſiy, for he makes their wants to 


be want of wiſdom; but as this is 


but cold comfort, he then informs 
them, that they have A right (not to 
any of the wifdom) but to be go- 


verned by it: and in order to impreſs 


them with a folemn reverence for this 
monopoly government of wiſdom, 
and its vaſt capacity for all purpoſes, 
poſſible or impotidle, right or wrong, 
he proceeds with aſtrological myſteri- 
ens importance, to tell them its 
powers, in theſe words de 
©: Rights of men in government are 


wokks. 


ce their advantages; and theſe are oft 
c in balances between differences of 
cc good]; and in compromiſes ſometimes 
« between good and evil, and ſome. 
cc times between evil and evil. Poli. 
& tical reaſon is a computing princi. 
ce ple: adding — ſubtrating—multi. 
4% plying —and dividing, morally, 
and not metaphyſically, or mathe. 


„ mi true moral demonſtra- 


“ tions.“ 

As the wondering audienee whom 
Mr. Burke ſuppoſes himſelf talking 
to, may not underſtand all this learn. 
ed jargon, I will undertake to be us 


| Interpreter. The meaning then, 


good people, of all this is, That go. 
e&ernment is governed by ne principl 
evhatever ; that it can make evil m 
or good evil, juſt as it Pleaſes. l 

ſhort, that go: vernment ＋ ber 


Poser. 


But there are ſome things which 
Mr. Burke has forgotten. Firjt, He 
has not ſhewn where the wiſdom ori- 
ginally came from : and, ſecondly, he 
has not ſhewn by what authority|1 
firſt began to act. In the manner be 
introduces the matter, it is either 
government ſtealing wiſdom, or wil- 
dom ſtealing government. It is with- 


out an origin, and its powers with 


out authority, In 2 it is uſur- 
pation. 
Whether it be from a ſenſe of 


ſhame, or from a conſciouſneſs of 


ſome radical defect in government ne- 
ceſſary to be kept out of fight, or 
from both, or from any other cauſe, 
I undertake not to determine; but ſo 
it is, that a monarchical reaſoner never 
traces government to its ſource, or 
from its ſource. It is one of the 
ſubboleths by which he may be known: 
A thouſand years hence, thoſe who 
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ſhall live in America or in France, 
will look back with contemplative 
pride on the origin of their govern- 
ments, and ſay, This was the work 
of our glorious anceſtors But what 
can a monarchical talker ſay ? What 
has he to exult in? Alas! 
nothing. A certain ſomething for- 
| bids him to look back to a beginning, 


ſhould riſe from the long obſcurity 
Hard as Mr. Burke laboured the 


fion two years ago, and much as he 
dived for precedents, he ſtill had not 
boldneſs enough to bring up Wil- 
lam of Normandy, and ſay, There is 


the head of the lift, there is the foun- 


tain of honour, the fon of a proſti- 
tute, and the plunderer of the Eng 
Iſh nation. 


The opinions of men with | refpet 


to government, 
in all countries. 


are changing faſt 
The revolutions of 


America and France have thrown a 


beam of light over the world, which 
| reaches into man, The enormous 
expence of governments have pro- 


voked people to think, by making 
and when once the vell 


them feel ; 
begins to rend it admits not of re- 
pair. Ignorance of a peculiar nature, 
once diſpelled, and it is impoſſible 
| to re-eſtabliſh it. It is not origi- 
nally a thing of itſelf, but is only 
the abſence of knowledge; 
though man may be kept ignorant, 
he cannot be made ignorant. The 
mind, in diſcovering truth, acts in 
the ſame manner as it acts through 
the eye in diſcovering objects; when 
once any object has been ſeen, it is 
impoſſible to put the mind back to 
the ſame condition it was in before 
i ſaw it. Thoſe who talk of a 


RIGHTS OF MAN. 


he has 


left ſome robber or ſome Robin Hood 
of time, and ſay, I am the origin, 


Regency Bill. and hereditary ſucceſ- i 


Revolution 
directed againſt the whole Nation. 


44 


and 
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counter. revolution 


in France, ſhew 


how little they underſtand of man. 


There does not exiſt in the compals 
of language, an arrangement of 
words to expreſs ſo much as the 
means of effecting 
tion. 


a counter-revolu = 
The means muſt be an obli- 
teration of knowledge ; and it has 
never yet been diſcovered, how to 
make man wuz&n0w his knowledge, 
or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to 
ſtop the progreſs of knowledge ; and 
it comes with the worſe grace from 
him, as there is a certain tranſacti- 
on known in the city, which ren- 
ders him ſuſpected of being a pen-- 
fioner in a fictitious name. This 
may account for ſome ſtrange doc- 
trine he has advanced in his book, 
which, though he points it at the 


Society, is effectually 


„The King of England,” ſays 
he, „ holds is Crown (for it does 
© not. belong to the nation, accord- 
« ing to Mr. Burke) in contempt of 
the choice of the Revolution So- 
ciety, who have not a ſingle vote 
for a King among them either 
« individually or colleftwely ; 


«c 
cc 


cc 


and 
his Majeſty's heirs, each in their 


« time and order, will come to the 


« Crown with the ſame contempt of 


& their choice, with which his Ma- 
&« jeſty has ſucceeded to that which 
«© he now wears.” 

As to who is king in England or 
elſewhere, or whether there is any 


King at all, or whether the people 


chuſe a Cherokee Chief, or a Heſſian 
Huſſar for a King, is not a matter 
that I trouble myſelf about, be that 
to themſelves ; but with reſpect to the 
doctrine, fo far as it relates to the 
Rights of Men and Nations, it is as 
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abominable as any thing ever utter- 
ed in the moſt enſlaved country un- 


der heaven, Whether it ſounds 
worle to my ear, by not being ac- 
cuſtomed to hear ſuch deſpotiſm, than 
what it does to the ear of another 
perſon, I am not ſo well a judge of; 


but of its abominable principle, I am 


at no loſs to judge. 
It is not the Revolution Society 


that Mr. Burke means; it is the 
Nation, as well in its original as in 


its repreſextative character; and he 


| has taken care to make himſelf un- 
derſtood, by ſaying that they have 


not à vote either collectively or ind; 
vidually. The Revolution Society is 
compoſed of citizens of all denomi- 
nations, and of members of both the 
Houſes of Parliament; and conſe- 
quently, if there is not a right to a 
vote in any of the characters, there 


can be no right to any either in the 


nation or in its parliament. This 
ought to be a caution to every coun- 
try how it imports foreign families to 
be Kings. It is ſomewhat curious 
to obſerve, that although the people 
of England have been in the habit 
of talking about Kings, it is always 
a foreign houſe of Kings; hating 
foreigners, yet governed by them. 
It is now the Houſe of Brunſwick, 
one of the petty tribes of Germa- 
ny. | 

It has hitherto been the venice 


| of the Engliſh Parliaments to regu- 


late what was called the ſucceſhon, 
(taking it for granted, that the na- 
tion then continued to accord to the 
rorm of annexing a monarchical branch 


to its government; for without this 


the parliament could not have had 


a'ithority to have ſent either to 


Lolland or to Hanover, or to impoſe 
« Ring upon the nation againtt its 
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will.) And this muſt be the utmoſt 
limit to which Parliament can gg 
upon this caſe ; but the right of the 
nation goes to the whole caſe, be. 
cauſe it has the right of changing its 
4v/ole form a of government. The 
right of Parliament is only a right 
in truſt, a right by delegation, and 
that but from a very ſmall part af 
the nation ; and one of its Houſe 
has not even this. But the right d 
the nation 1s an original right, % 


univerſal as taxation. The nation is 


the paymaſter of every thing, and 
every thing muſt conform to its ge. 
neral will. | 
I remember taking notice of 
ſpeech in what is called the Engi 
Houſe of Peers, by tlie then Ex! 
of Shelburne, and I think it was at 
the time he was Minifter, which is 
applicable to this caſe, I do not 
directly charge my memory with 
every particular; but the words and 


the purport, as nearly as I remem- 


ber, were thoſe : That the form of « 
Government was a matter wholly a: 
the awill of a Nation at all time: 
that if it choſe a monarchical form, i! 
had a right to have it ſoa: and if i 
afterwards choſe to be a Republic, u 
had a right to be a Republic, and tt 
Jay to a King, We have no longer ay 
occaſion for you. 

When Mr. Burke ſays that (. His 
a Majeſty” s heirs and ſucceſſors, each 
© in their time and order, will come 
& to the crown with the ſame con- 
« tempt of their choice with which 
&© His Majeſty has ſucceeded to that 
“ he wears, it is ſaying too much 
even to the humbleſt individual in the 


country; part of whoſe daily labour 


goes toward making up the million 


ſterling a year, which the country 


” 


gives the perſon it ſtiles a King. 


PART I, | RIG H TS 


Government with inſolence, is def. 


it becomes worſe; and to pay for 
contempt, is the exceſs of flavery. 

This ſpecies of Government comes 
from Germany: and reminds me of 
what one of the Brunſwick ſoldiers 
told me, who was taken priſoner by 
the Americans in the late war; 
« Ah!” faid he, © America is a fine 
« free country, it is worth the peo- 
« ple's fighting for ; I know the dif- 


my country if the prince ſay, Eat 
« ftraw, we eat ſtraw.” —God help 
that country, thought I, be it Eng- 


and or elſewhere, whoſe liberties are 


to be protected by German principles 
of 5 and princes of Brunſ- 
wick. 

As Mr. Burke ſometimes ſpeaks 
of England, ſometimes of France, 
and ſometimes of the world, and of 


government in general, it is difficult 


to antwer his book without apparent- 
ly meeting him on the ſame ground. 
Although principles of Government 
are general ſubjects, it 1s next to 
impoſſible in many caſes to ſeparate 
them from the idea of place and cir-- 
cumſtance; and the more when cir- 
cumſtances are put for arguments, 
which is frequently the caſe with Mr. 
Burke. 

In the former part of his Bock, 
addreſſing himſelf to the people of 
France, he ſays, „No experience 
„has taught us, (meaning the Eng- 
„ liſh), that in any other courſe or 
method than that of an Aeredztary 
crown, can our liberties be regu- 
larly. perpetuated and preſerved ſa- 
cred as our Eereditary right.” I 
ak Mr. Burke who is to take them 
way? M. de la Fayette, in ſpeaking 
id France ſays, ** For a Nation to be 


6 


6 


( 


potifi 3 but when contempt is added, 


« ference by knowing my own; in 
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6 Free, it is ſu uficient that ſbe wills it.“ 


But Mr. Burke repreſents England 
as wanting capacity to take care of 
itſelf ; and that its liberties mult be 
taken care of by a King, holding 


it in © contempt.” If England is 
ſunk to this, it is preparing itſelf to 
eat ſtraw, as in Hanover or in Brunſ- 
wick. But beſides the folly of the 


declaration, it happens that the facts 


are all againſt Mr. Burke. It was 


by the government being hereditarys 


that the liberties of the people were 
endangered. Charles the Firſt, and 


James the Second, are inſtances of 
this truth ; yet neither of them went 
ſo far as to hold the Nation in con- 
tempt. | 


the people of France may learn ſome- 
thing from Mr. Burke's book, and 
that the people of England may al- 
ſo learn ſomething from the anſwers 
it will occaſion, When Nations fall 
out about freedom, a wide field of 
debate is opened. The argument 
commences with the rights of war, 
without its evals ; and as knowledge 
is the object contended for, the party 


that ſuſtains the defeat obtains the 


prize. 
Mr. Burke talks about what he 
calls an hereditary crown, as if it 


were ſome production of nature; or 


as if, like time, it had a power to 
operate not only independent, but in 
ſpite of man; or as if it were a 
thing or a ſubject univerſally conſent- 
ed to» Alas! it has none of thoſe 


properties, but is the reverſe of 


them all. It is a thing in imagi- 
nation, the propriety of which is 
more than doubted, and the lega- 


As it is ſometimes if PTR : 
to the people of one country, to hear 
what thoſe of other countries have to 
ſay reſpecting it, it is poſſible that 
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lity of which in a few years will be 
denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a 
clearer view than what general ex- 
preſſions can convey, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſtate the diſtin heads un- 
der which (what is called) an here- 


ditary crown, or, more properly 


ſpeaking, an hereditary ſucceſſion to 


the Government of a Nation, can be 
conſidered, which are, 


Firſt, The rigat of rake: 
mily to eſtabliſh itſelf. | | 

Secondly, The right of a nation 
to eſtabliſu a particular family. 

With reſpect to the firſt of theſe 
heads, that of a family eſtabliſhing 
itfelf with hereditary powers on its 
own authority, and independenr of 


the conſent of a Nation, all men will 


concur in calling it deſpotiſm; and 
it would be treſpaſſing on their un- 


derſtanding to attempt to prove it. 
But the ſecond head, that of a 


Nation eſtabliſhing a particular fa- 
mily with hereditary power, it does 
not preſent itſelf as deſpotiſm on the 


firſt reflection; but if men will 


per mit a fecond reflection to take places 
and carry that 1efle&ion forward but 
one remove out of their own perſons 
to that of their offspring, they will 


then ſee that hereditary ſucceſſion be- 


comes in its conſequences the ſame 
deſpotiſm to others, which they re- 
probated for themſelves, It operates 
to preclude the conſent of the ſuc- 


ceeding generation, and the preclu- 


ſion of conſent is deſpotiſm. When 
the perſon who at any time ſhall be 
in poſſeſſion of a Government, or 
thoſe who ſtand in ſucoeſſion to him; 


ſhall ſay to a Nation, I hold this 
power in „ contempt” of you, it 


hgnifies not on what authority he 
pretends to ſay it, It is no relief, 
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_ eſtabliſhed as a legal thing. 


fect decifion on this head, it will he 


are to follow; and alſo to conſider 


only follow on the death of the fir 
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but an aggravation to a perſon is 
ſlavery, to reflect that he was fold by 
his parent; and as that which height. 
ens the criminality of an act cannot 
be produced to prove the legality 
of it, hereditary ſucceſſion cannot he 


In order to arrive at a more per. 


proper to conſider the generation 
which undertakes to eſtabliſh a famij 
with Hereditary powers a- part ani 
ſeparate from the generations which 


the character in which the fir? gene. 
ration acts with reſpe& to ſucceeding 
generations.” 

The generation which firſt feet 
a perion, and puts him at the head 
of its Government, either with the 
title of King, or any other diſtine- 
tion, acts its own choice, be it wile 
or fooliſh, as a. free agent for itſelt, 
The perſon fo fet up is not hereditz- 
ry, but ſelected and appointed; aud 
the generation which ſets him up 
does not live under an hereditary go- 
vernment, but under a government 
of its own choice and eſtabliſhment. 
Were the generation who ſets him 
up, and the perſon fo ſet up, to live 
for ever, it never could become he- 
reditary ſucceſſion 3 and, of conſe- 
quence, hereditary ſucceſſion can 


parties. | 

As therefore hereditary ſucceſſion 
is out of the queſtion with reſpect to 
the firſt generation, we have now to 
conſider the character in which fat 
generation acts with reſpe& to the 
commencing generation, and to al 
ſucceeding ones. 

It aſſumes a character, to which i 
has neither right nor title. It chang: 
es itſelf from a xo id to a Ta- 


— — — 
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tor, and affects to make. its Will, 
which is to. have operation after the 


emiſe of the makers, to bequeath 


the Government; and it not only at- 


tempts to bequeath, but to eſtabliſh 
on the ſucceeding generation, a new 


and different form of government 
under which itſelf lived. Itſelf, as 
is already obſerved, lived not under 


an hereditary Government, but under 
a Government of its own choice and 
eſtabliſhment ; and it now attempts, 


by virtue of a will and teſtament, 
(and which it has authority to make), 
to take from the commencing gene- 
ration, and all future ones, the 


rights and free agency by which itſelf 


acted. 
But, excluſive of the right which 


any generation has to act collectively 
as a teſtator, the objects to which it 


applies itſelf in this caſe are not with- 


in the compaſs of any law, or of any 


will or teſtament. 

The rights of men in fociety, are 
neither deviſeable nor transferable, 
nor annihilable, but are deſcendable 
only; and it is not in the power of 
any generation to intercept finally, 


and cut off the deſcent. If the pre- 


ſent generation, or any other, are 


diſpoſed to be flaves, it does not 


leſſen the right of the ſucceeding ge- 


neration to be free: wrongs cannot 


have a legal deſcent. When Mr. 
Burke attempts to maintain, that the 
Engliſi Nation did, at the Revolution of 
1688, moſt ſolemnly renounce and abdi- 
cate their rights for themſelves and 
for all their poſterity for ever; he 
ſpeaks a language that merits not re- 
ply, and which can only excite con- 
tempt for his proſtitute principles, or 
pity for his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, as growing out of the will 
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and teſtament of ſome former genera- 


tion, preſents itſelf, it is an abſur- 


dity. A cannot make a will to take 


from B the property of B, and give 
it to C; yet this is the manner in 
which (what is called) hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion by law operates. A certain 
former generation made a will to take 


away the rights of the commencing 
generation and all future ones, and 


convey thoſe rights to a third perſon, 
who atterwards comes forward, and 


tells them, in Mr. Burke's language, 


that they have xo rights, that their 


rights are already bequeathed to him, 
and he will govern in contempt of 


them. From ſuch principles, and 
ſuch ignorance, Good Lord deliver 
the world! | 

But after all, what is this metaphor 
called a crown, or rather what is a 
monarch? Is it a*thing, or is it a 
name, or is it a fraud? Is it «© a 
« contrivance of human wiſdom,” or 


of human craft to obtain money from 
a nation under pretences? Is it a 


thing neceſſary to a nation? If it is, 
in what does that neceflity conſiſt, 
what ſervices does it perform; what 
is its buſineſs, and what are its 


merits? Doth the virtue confilt in the 
metaphor, or in the man? Doth the 


goldſmith that makes the crown, 


make the virtue alſo? Doth it ope- ; 
rate like Fortunatus's withing-cap, or 


Harlequin's wooden ſword ? Doth it 
make a man a conjuror? In fine, 
what is it? It appears to be ſome- 


thing going much out of faſhion, 
falling into ridicule, and rejected in 


ſome countries both as unneceſſary 
and expenſive. In America it 1s con- 
ſidered as an abſurdity, and in France 


it has ſo far declined, that the good- _ 
neſs of the man, and the reſpect for 
his perſonal character, are the only 
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things that preſerve the appearance of 
its exiſtence. | 

If Government be what Mr. Burke 
deſcribes it, “ a contrivance of hu- 
«© man wiſdom,' I might aſk him, if 


witdom was at ſuch a low ebb in Eng- 


land, that it was become neceſſary to 


import it from Holland and from 


Hanover? But I will do the country 
the juſtice to ſay, that was not the 
cate; and even if it was, it miſtook 
the cargo. 


ſufficient for all its purpoſes; and 
there could exiſt no more real occa- 
hen in England to have ſent for a 
Dutch Stadtholder, or a German Elec- 
tor, than there was in America to 
have done a fimilar thing. If a 
country does not underſtand its own 
affairs, how is a foreigner to under- 
ſtand them, who knows neither its 
laws, its manners, nor its language ? 
If there exiſted a man fo tranſcend- 


ently wiſe above all others, that his 


wiſdom was neceſſary to inſtruct a na- 
tion, ſome reaſon might be offered for 
monarchy; but when we caſt our 
eyes about a country, and obſerve 


how every part underſtands its own m 
affairs; and when we look round the 


world, and fee that of all men in it, 
the race of kings are the moſt infig- 


nificant in capacity, our reaſon can- 


not fail to aſk us—What are thts 
men kept for ? 

If there is any thing in monarchy 
which we people of America do not 
underſtand, I wiſh Mr. Burke would 
be ſo kind as to inform us. I fee 
in America, a government extending 
over a country ten times as large as 
England, and conducted with regu- 
larity for a fortieth part of the ex- 
pence which government coſts in 


England, 


The wiſdom of every 
country, when properly exerted, is 


If I aſk a min in Ame 


rica, if he wants a king? he retorts 
and aſks me, if I take him for an 
ideot? How is it that this difference 
happens? are we more or leſs wiſe 
than others? I ſee in America, the 
generality of people living in a ſtile 
of plenty unknown in monarchica} 


countries: and I ſee that the prin- 


ciple of its government, which is that 
of the equal Rights of Man, is making a 
rapid progreſs in the world. 

If monarchy is a uſeleſs thing, 
why 1s it kept up any where? and if 
a neceſſary thing, kow can it be dif. 
penſed with? That civil government 
is neceſſary, all civilized nations will 


agree in; but civil government is re- 


publican government. All that part 
of the government of England which 
begins with the office of conſtable, 
and proceeds through the department 
of magiſtrate, quarter- ſeſſion, and 
general aſſize, including trial by jury, 
is republican government. Nothing 
of monarchy appears in any part of 
it, except the name which William 


the Conqueror impoſed upon the Eng- 


liſh, that of obliging them to call him 
“% Their Sovereign Lord the King.“ 
It is eaſy to conceive, that a band 


of intereſted men, ſuch as placemen, 


penſioners, Lords of the bed-cham- 


ber, Lords of the kitchen, Lords 


of the neceſſary-houſe, and the Lord 
knows what _ beſides, can find as 
many . reaſons for monarchy 28 


their ſalaries, paid at the expence 


of the country, amount to; but if 


I aſk the farmer, the mana; 


the merchant, the tradeſman, and 
down through all the occupations 
of life to the common labourer, what 


ſervice monarchy is to him? he can 


give me no anſwer, If I aſk what 
monarchy is, he believes it is | fome+ 
thing like a ſinecure. 
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land amount to almoſt ſeventeen mil- 


pences of Government, it is ſtill evi- 
dent that the ſenſe of the Nation is 


| itſelf by magiſtrates and juries, almoſt 
at its own charge, on republican prin- 
| ciples, excluſive of the expence of 
| taxes. The ſalaries of the Judges are 
| aimoſt the only charge that is paid out 
| of the revenue. Conſidering that all 
| the internal government is executed 
by the people, the taxes of England 
ought to be the lighteſt of any nation 
in Europe; inſtead of which, they 
are the contrary. As this cannot be 

accounted for on the ſcore of civil 

government, the ſubje&t neceffarily 
| extends itſelf to the monarchica] part. 
When the people of England ſent 


for George the Firſt, (and it would 
puzzle a wifer man than Mr. Burke 


to diſcover for what he could be waut- 
ed, or what ſervice he could render), 
they ought at leaſt to have conditi- 
oned for the abandonment of Han- 
over. Befides the endleſs German 


German Elector being King of Eng- 
land, there is a natural impoſſibility 


prirciples of Freedom and the prin- 
ciples of Deſpotiſm, or as it is uſually 
called in England, Arbitrary Power. 
A German Elector is in his elec- 
torate a deſpot: How then could it be 
expected that he ſhould be attached 
to principles of liberty in one coun- 
try, while his intereſt in another was 
to be ſupported by defpotiſm ? The 


£ union cannot exiſt; and it might 
n ealily have been foreſeen, that Ger- 
it man Electors would make German 
. Kings, or, in Mr. Burke's words, 
| would aſſume government with © con- 

trnpt,” The Engliſh have been in. 
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Notwithſtanding the taxes of Eng- 


lions a-year, faid to be for the ex- 


left to govern itſelf, and does govern. 


Mecklenburgh, 


intrigues that muſt follow from a_ 


of uniting in the ſame perſon the 
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the habit of conſidering a King of 
England only in the character in 
which he appears to them: whereas 
the ſame perſon, while the connection 
laſts, has a home-ſeat in another 
country, the intèreſt of which is dif- 
ferent to their own, and the princi- 
ples of the government in oppoſition 
to each other. To ſuch a perſon 
England will appear as a town-refi- | 
dence, and the Electorate as the 
eſtate, The Engliſh may wiſh, as I 
believe they do, ſucceſs to the prin- 
ciples of liberty in France, or in 
Germany; but a German elector 
trembles for the fate of deſpotiim in 
his electorate; and the Duchy of 
where the preſent 
Queen's family governs, is under the 
ſame wretched ſtate of arbitrary power, 
and the people in {laviſh vaſſalage. 
There never was a time when it be- 
came the Engliſh to watch continental 
intrigues more circumſpectly than at 
the preſent moment, and to diſtin- 
guiſh the politics of the Electorate 
from the politics of the Nation, 
The revolution of France has entirely 
changed the ground with reſpe& to 
England and France, as nations : but 
the German deſpots, with Pruſſia at 
their head, are combining againſt Li- 
berty; and the fondneſs of Mr. Pitt 
for office, and the intereſt which all 
his family-conneRions have obtained, 
do not give ſufficient EP againſt 
this intrigue. 

As every thing which paſſes in the 
world becomes matter for hiſtory, I 
will now quit this ſubject, and take a 
conciſe review of the ſtate of parties 
and politics in England, as Mr. Burke 
has done in France. 

Whether the preſent reign com- 
menced with contempt, I leave to 
Mr. Burke: certain however it is, 
that it had ſtrongly that appearance, 


er 
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The animoſity of the Engliſh Nation, 


it is very well remembered, ran high; 
and, had the true principles of Li- 
berty been as well underſtood then as 
they now promile to be, it is proba- 


ble the Nation would not have pati- 
ently ſubmitted to ſo much. George 
the Firſt and Second were ſenſible of 


a rival in the remains of the Stuarts; 
and as they could not but confider 


themſelves as ſtanding on their good 
behaviour, they had prudence to keep 


their German principles of Govern- 
ment to themſelves; but as the Stuart 
Family wore away, the prudence be- 


came leſs neceſſary. 


The conteſt between rights, and 
what were called prerogatives, conti- 


nued to heat the Nation till ſome time 


after the concluſion of the American 


Far, when all at once it fell a calm 


—E xecration exchanged itſelf for ap- 
plauſe, and Court populacity ſprung 
up like a muſhroom in a night. 

To account for this ſudden t ranſi- 
tion, it is proper to obſerve, that 
there are two diſtinct ſpecies of po- 
pularity; the one excited by merit, 
the other by reſentment. As the Na- 
tien had formed itſelf into two par. 
ties, and each was extolling the 
merits H its parliamentary champions 
for and againſt prerogative, rothing 
could operate to give a more general 
ſhock than an immediate coalition of 
the champions themſelves. The par- 
tiſans of each being thus tuddenly 
left in the lurch, and mutually heated 
with dilguſt at the meaſure, felt no 
other relief than uniting in a common 
ee: ration againſt both. A higher 


timulus of reſentment being thus ex- 


cited, than what the conteſt on pre- 
1ogatives had occationed, the Nation 
quitied all former objects of rights 


und wrongs, aud ſought only that of 


eratifcation, The indignation of 
le Coalition, ſo ectually ſuperſeded 
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the indignation again the Court, as 
to extinguiſh it; and without any 
change of principles on the part of 
the Court, the ſame people who had 
reprobated its deſpotiſm, united with 
it, to revenge themſelves on the Coa- 


litzon Parliament. The cafe was not, 


which they liked beſt—but, which 
they hated moſt ; and the leaſt hated 


paſſed for loved. The diffolution of 


the Coalition Parliament, as it af- 


forded the means of gratifying the re- 


ſentment of the Nation, could not 

tail to be popular; and from hence 

aroſe the popularity of the Court. 
Tranſitions of this kind exhibit 3 


Nation under the government of tem- 


per, inſtead of a fixed and ſteady 
principle; and having once commit- 
ted itſelf, however raſhly, it feels it. 


felt urged along to juſtify by conti- 


nuance its firſt proceeding. Meaſures 
which at other times it would cenſure, 
it now approves, and acts perſuaſion 
upon itſelt to ſuffocate its judgment. 
On the return of a new Parliament, 
the new Miniſter Mr. Pitt, found 
himſelf in a ſecure majority: and the 
Nation gave him credit, not out of 
regard to himſelf, but becaule it had 
reſolved to do it out of reſentment to 
another. He introduced himſelf to 
public notice by a propoſed reform of 
parliament, which in its operation 
would have amounted to a public juſ- 
tification of corruptien. The Nation 
was to be at the expence of buying. 
up the rotten boroughs, whereas it 
ought to puniſh the perlons who deal 
in the traffic. | 
| Palling over the two bubbles of 
the Dutch buſineſs, and the mil- 
Lon a-year to ſink the national debt, 
the matter which next preſents. itſelt, 
is the affair of the Regency. Never 
in the courſe of my obſervation was 
deluſion more ſucceſsfully acted, nor 
a nation more completely deceived. 
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But, to make this appear, it will be 


neceſſary to go over the circumſtan- | 


CCS. 


Mr. Fox had ſtated in the Houſe 


of Commons, that the Prince of 


Wales, as heir in ſucceſſion, had a 


right in himſelf to aſſume the go- 


vernment. This was oppoled by Mr. 
Pitt; and, fo far as the oppoſition 


was confined to the doctrine, it 


was juſt. But the principles which 


Mr. Pitt maintained on the contrary 


tide, were as bad, or worſe in their 


extent, than thoſe of Mr. Fox; be- 


cauſe they went to eſtabliſh an ariſ- 


tocracy over the Nation, and over the 
ſmall repreſentation it was | in the Houſe 
of Commons. 


Whether the Engliſh form of Go- 
vernment be coed: or bad, is not in 


this caſe the queſtion 3 but taking it 


as it ſtands, without regard to its 


merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was 
farther from the ”y than Mr. | 


Fox. 

It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three 
parts ;z—while, therefore, the Nation 
is diſpoſed to continue this form; 
the parts have a national ftanding, 
independent of each other, and are 
not the creature of each other. Had 
Mr. Fox paſſed through Parliament, 
and ſaid that the perſon alluded to 
claimed on the ground of the Nati- 
on, Mr. Pitt muſt then have con- 


| tended (what he called) the right of 


the Parliament, _—_ the os of 
the Nation. 

By the appearance which the con- 
teſt made, Mr. Fox took the heredi- 
tary ground, and Mr. Pitt the par- 
liamentary ground: but the fact is, 
"ney both took hereditary ground, 

and Mr. Pitt took the werſt of the 
two, 

What is called the POET is 
made up of two Houtes; one of 
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which is more hereditary, and more 
beyond the controul of the Nation, 
than what the Crown (as it is called) 
is ſuppoſed to be. It is an heredi- 
tary ariſtocracy, aſſuming and aſſert - 


ing indefeaſible irrevocable rights 


and authority, wholly independent 


of the Nation. Where then was 


the merited popularity of exalting 
this hereditary power over another 
hereditary power leſs independent of 
the Nation than what itſelf aſſumed 


to be, and of abſorbing the rights of 
the Nation into a Houie over which 
it has neither election nor controul ? 


The general impulſe of the Nation 
was right; but it acted without re- 
flection. It approved the oppoſition 
made to the right ſet up by Mr. Fox, 
without percetving that Mr. Pitt 
was ſupporting another indefeaſible 


right, more remote from the Nation, | 


in oppoſition to it. 3 

With reſpect to the Houſe of 
Commons, it is elected but by a 
ſmall part of the Nation; but were 


the election as univerſal as taxation» 


which it ought to be, it would ſtill 


be only the organ of the Nation, and 


cannot poſſeſs inherent rights. — 


When the National Aſſembly of France 


reſolves a matter, the reſolve is made 
in right of the Nation; but Mr. 


Pitt, on all national queſtions, to 


far as they refer to the Houſe of 
Commons, abſorbs the rights of the 
Nation into the organ, and makes 
the organ into a Nation, and the Na- 
tion itſelf into a cypher. 

In a few words, the queſtion on 
the Regency was a queſtion on a mil- 


lion a-year, which is appropriated to 


the executive department: and Mr. 
Pitt could not poſſeſs himſelf of any 
management of this ſum, without 
ſetting up the ſupremacy of Parlia- 
ment; and when this was accom- 
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pliſhe1, it was indifferent who ſhould 


be. Regent, as he muſt be Regent at 
ais on e colt. Among the curioſi- 
zes which this contentious debate 


ZZ2rded,. was that of making the 


Great Seal into a King; the affixing 
of which to an act, was to be royal 
authority. If, therefore, Royal au- 
thority is a Great Seal, it conſe- 


quently is in itſelf nothing; and a 


good Conſtitution would be of in- 
_ finitely more ſervice to the Nation, 
than what the three Nominal Pow- 
ers, as they now ſtand, are worth. 
The continual] ufe of the word 
Conſtitution in the Engliſh Parliament 
| thews there is none; and that the 
whole is merely a form of Govern- 
ment without a Conſtitution, and 
conſtituting itſelf with what powers 
it pleaſes. If there were a Conſtitu- 
tion, it certainly could be referred to; 
and the debate on any conſtitutional 
point would terminate by producing 
the Conſtitution. One member ſays, 
This is Conſtitution; another ſays, 
That is Conſtitution— To- day it is 
one thing; and to-morrow, is ſome- 
thing elſe — while the maintaining 
the debate proves there 1s none. Con- 
ſtitution is now the cant word of 
Parliament, tuning itſelf to the ear 
of the Nation. 
univerſal Supremacy of Pariiament— 
the o7:mpotence of Parliament: But, 
ſince the progreſs of Liberty in France, 


. thoſe phraſes have a deſpotic harſh- 


neſs in their note; and the Engliſh 
Parliament have catched the faſhion 
from the National Aſſembly, but 
without the ſub{tunce, of eee of 
Conſtitution. 

As the preſent generation of people 
ia England did not make the Go- 
vernment, they are not accountable 
for any of its defefts; but that ſoon- 
er or later it mit come into their 


Formerly it was the 
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hands to undergo a conſtitutional 
reformation, is as certain as that the 


ſame thing has happened in France, 
If France, with a revenue of near. 
ly twenty-four millions ſterling, with 
an extent of rich and fertile country 
above four times larger than Eng. 
land, with a population of twenty. 
four millions of inhabitants to ſupport 
taxation, with upwards of ninety 
millions ſterling of gold aud filver 
circulating in the nation, and witl, 


a debt leſs than the preſent debt of 


England—ſtill found it neceffary, from 
whatever cauſe, to come to a ſettle- 
ment of its affairs, it ſolves the pro- 
blem of funding for both countries. 

It is out of the queſtion to ſay how 
long, what is called, the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, has laſted, and to argue 
from thence how long it is to laſt; 
the queſtion is, how long can the 
funding ſyſtem laſt? It is a thing 
but of a modern invention, and has 
not yet continued beyond the life of 
a man ; yet in that ſhort ſpace it 
has ſo far accumulated, that, toge- 
ther with the current expences, it 
requires an amount of taxes at leaſt 
equal to the whole landed rental of 
the nation in acres to defray the 
annual expenditures. That a Go- 
vernment could not always have gone 
on by the ſame ſyſtem which has 
been followed for the laſt ſeventy 
years, muſt be evident to every man; 
and for the fame reaſon it cannot 
always go on. 

The funding ſyſtem is not money ; ; 
neither is it, properly ſpeaking, cre- 
dit. It, in effect, creates upon pa- 
per the ſum which it appears to bor- 
row, and lays on a tax to keep the 
imaginary capital alive by the pay- 
ment of intereſt, and fends the annu- 
ity to market, to be fold for paper 
already in circulation, If any credit 
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bs given, it is to the diſpoſition of 


the people to pay the tax, and not 
to the Government which lays it on. 
When this diſpoſition -expires, what 
is ſuppoſed to be the credit of Go- 
vernment expires with it. 
france of France, under the former 
Government, ſhews that it is impoſh- 
ble to compel the payment of taxes 
by force, when a whole nation is de- 
termined to take its ſtand * that 
ground. | 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the 
finances of France, ſtates the quan- 
tity of gold and filver in France, at 
about eighty-cight millions ſterling. 
In doing this he has, I preſume, di- 
vided by the difference of exchange, 
inſtead of the ſtandard of twenty-four 
livres to a pound ſterling; for M. 
Neckar's ſtatement, from which Mr. 
Burke's is taken, is two thouſand 
two hundred millions of livres, which 
is upwards of ninety-one millions 


and an half ſterling. 


M. Neckar in France, and Mr. 
George Chalmers of the ofhce of 
Trade and Plantation in England, 
of which Lord Hawkeſbury is preſi- 
dent, publiſhed nearly about the 
{ame time (1786) an account of the 
quantity of money in each nation, 
from the returns of the Mint of each 
nation. Mr. Chalmers, from the 
returns of the Englith- Mint at the 
Tower of Londonß ſtates the quan- 
tity of money in England, including 
Scotland and Ireland, to be N 
millions ſterling *. | 


M. Neckar + ſays, that the amount 
of money in France, recoined from 


the old coin which was called in, 
was two thouſand five hundred mil- 
lions of livres, * of one hun- 


The in- 


M. Neckar has ſtated. 
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dred and four millions ſterling) : and 
after deducting for waſte, and what 
may be in the Weſt Indies, and 
other poſſible circum ſtances, ſtates 
the circulating quantity at home, to 
be ninety-one millions and an half 
ſterling ; but, taking it as Mr. Burke 
has put it, it is ſixty-eight millions 
more than the — E in 
England. 

That the quantity of money in 
France cannot be under this ſums 
may at once be ſeen from the ſtate _ 
of the French Revenue, without re- 
ferring to the records of the French 
Mint for proofs. The revenue of 
France, prior to the Revolution, was 
nearly twenty-four millions fterling ; 
and as paper had then no exiſtence in 
France, the whole revenue was col- 
lected upon gold and ſilver and it 
would have been impoſſible to have 
collected ſuch a quantity of revenue 
upon a lefs national quantity than 
Before the 
eſtabliſhment of paper in England, 
the revenue was about a fourth part 
of the national amount in gold and 
ſilver: as may be known by referring 
to the revenue prior to King Willi- 
am, and the quantity of money ſtated 


to be in the nation at that time, 
which was nearly as much as it is 


now, 


It can be of no real ſervice to a 
Nation, to impoſe upon itſelf, or to 
permit itſelf to be impoſed upon; 
but the prejudices of ſome, and the 
impoſition of others, have always 
repreſented France as à nation poſ- 
ſeſſing but little money — whereas the 
quantity is not only more than four 
times what the quantity is in Eng- 
land, but is conſiderably greater on 


* See Eſimate ef the Comparative 7 trength of Great Britain, by George Chalmers, 
+ See Agminiſtrati on of * Finances of France, Vol. III. * Neckar. 
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a proportion of numbers. To ac- 


count for this deficiency on the part 
of England, ſome reference ſhould 


be had to the Engliſh ſyſtem of fund- 
ing. It operates to multiply paper, 


and to ſubſtitute it in the room of 
money, in various ſhapes; and the 


more paper is multiplied, the more 


opportunities are afforded to export 
the ſpecie ; and it admits of a poſſi- 


bility (by extending it to ſmall notes) 
of increaſing paper, till there is no 
money left. 

I know this is not a pleaſant fab- 
ject to Engliſh readers; but the mat- 
ters I am going to mention, are fo 
important in themſelves, as to require 
the attention of men intereſted in 
money tranſactions of a public na- 


: ture, — There is a circumſtance ſta- 
ted by M. Neckar, in his treatiſe on 
the adminiſtration of the finances, 


which has never been attended to in 
England, but which forms the only 
bafis whereon to eſtimate the quan- 
tity of money (gold and filver) which 
ought to be in every nation in Eu— 


rope, to preſerve a relative rogertigg 
with other nations. 


Liſbon - and Cadiz are the two 


ports into which (money) gold and 


ſilver from South América are im- 


ported, and which, afterwards di- 


vides and ſpreads itſelf over Europe 
by means of commerce, and increaſes 


the quantity of money in all parts 


of Europe. If, therefore, the amount 
of the annual importation into Eu— 
rope can be known, and the relative 
proportion of the foreign commerce 
of the ſeveral nations by which it is 
diſtributed can be aſcertained, they 
give a rule, ſufficiently true, to af- 
certain the quaatity of money which 
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ought to be found in any nation at 
any given time. 

M. Neckar ſhews, from the regiſ. 
ters of Liſbon and Cadiz, that the 
importation of gold and filver into 
Europe, is five millions ſterling an- 
nually.—He has not taken it on 2 
ſingle year, but on an average of fif. 
teen ſucceeding years, from 1763 to 
1777, both incluſive; in which time, 
the amount was one thouſand eight 
hundred million livres, which is ſe- 
venty-five millions ſterling“. 

From the commencement of the 
Hanover ſucceſſion in 1714, to the 
time Mr. Chalmers publiſhed, 1s 


ſeventy-two years; and the quantity 
imported into Europe, in that time, 


would he three hundred and ſixty m mil. 
lions ſterling. | 
Ik the foreign commerce of Gres 
Britain be ſtated a fixth part of 
what the whole foreign commerce of 
Europe amounts to, (which is pro- 
bably an inferior eſtimation to what 
the gentlemen at the Exchange would 
allow) the proportion to which Bri— 
tain ſhould draw by commerce of this 
ſum, to keep herſelf on a proportion 
with the reſt of Europe, would be 
allo a ſixth part, which is ſixty mil 
lions, fterling; and if the ſame al- 
lowance for waſte and accident be 
made for England which M. Neckar 
makes for France, the quantity re- 
maining after theſe deductions would 
be fifty - twW o millions; and this ſum 
ought to have been in the nat ion (At 
the time Mr. Chalmers publiſhed) 
in addition to the ſum which was in 
the nation at the commencement of 
the Hanover ſucceſſion, and to have 
made in the whole at leaſt fixty-bs 
millions, ſterling ; inſtead of which, 


* Adminiſtration of the Fiuances of France, Vol. III. 
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there were but twenty millions which 
is forty-fix millions belaw its propor- 
tionate quantity. 85 


As the quantity of gold and ſilver 


imported into Liſbon and Cadiz 1s 
more exactly aſcertained than that of 
any commodity imported into Eng- 
land; and as the quantity of money 
coined at the Tower of London is 
till more poſitively known, the lead- 
ing facts do not admit of controverſy. 
Either, therefore, the commerce of 
E England is unproductive of profit, or 
the gold and filver which it brings in 
852 e away by unſeen 
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means, at the average rate of about 
three quarters of a million a-year, 
which, in the courſe of ſeventy two 
years, accounts for the deficiency, 
and its abſence is ſupplied by paper “. 

The Revolution of France is at- 
tended with many novel circumſtances, 
not only in the political ſphere but. 


in the circle of money tranfzctions. 
Among others it ſhews that a Go- 


vernment may be in a ſtate of inſol- 
vency, and a Nation rich. 80 far as 
the fact is confined to the late Go- 
vernment of France, it was infol- 
vent; becanſe the Nation would no 


* Whether the Engliſh commerce does not Wing in money, or whether the Govern- 
ment ſends it out after it is brought in, is a matter which the parties COnce racd can 
beſt explain; but that the deficiency exiſts, is not in the power of cither to diſprove. 
While Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Auckland), Mr. Chalmers, and others, were de- 
bating whether the quantity of money in England vas greater or le{s than at the Re- 
volution, the circumſtance was net adverted to, that ſince the Revolution, there can— 
not have been leſs than four hundred millions ſterling imported into Europe; and 

therefore, the quantity in England ought at leaſt to have been four times greater than 
it was at the Revolution, to be on a proportion with Europe. What Enęlund is now 
doing by paper, is what ſhe would have been able to have done by ſolid money, if gold 
and filver had come into the nation in the proportion it ought ; or had been ſent out; 
and ſne is endeavouring to reſtore, by paper, the balance ſhe has lo by money, It is 
certain, that the gold and filver which arrive annually in the reoſter-ſnips to Spain and 
Portugal, do not remain in thoſe countries. Taking the value half in =o] 4 and half in 
ſilver, it is about four hundred tons annually ; and from the numb: -r of {hips and gal- 
leons employed in the trade of bringing thoſe metals from South Aerie to Portugal 
and Spain, the quantity ſafficiently | proves itſelf, without referring to the regiſters. 

In the ſituation England now is, it is impoſſible ſhe can increaſe in mon“ v. High 
taxes not only leſſen the property of the individuals, but they leſſen alſo the money ca- 
pital of a nation, by inducing {muggling, which can only be carried on by gold and 
ſilver. By the politics which the Britiſh Government have carried on with the Inland 
Powers of Germany and the Continent, it has made an enemy of all the Maritime 
Powers, and is therefore obliged to keep up a large navy; bat though the navy is 

Vuilt in England, the naval ſt ores muſt be purchaſed from abroad, and that from 
countries where the greateſt part mult be paid for in gold and filver. Some fallacious 
rumours have been ſet afloat in England to induce a belief of money, and, among 
others, that of the French reſugees bringing great quantities. The idea is ridiculous. 

T ne general part of the mouey in France is ſilver; and it would take mec 8 

venty of the larg<ſt broad- wheel waggons, with ten horſes cach, to remove one mil- 
i en ſterling of fil-er. Is it then to he ſuppoſed: that a few people fleeting on horſe- 
lack, or in poſt-chaiſes, in a ſecret manner, and having the French Cuſtom-Houle to 
pals, and ihe ſea to crocs, could bring even a lathclency tor their own exyences ? 

When miilions of money are ſpoken of, it ſhould be recolletcd, that ſuch fams can 

accumulate in a country by flow degrees, and a long ſuccefiion of time. The 
5 frugal ſyſtem that Engla: ad could now adopt, would not recover in a century the 
balance the has loſt in money fince the commencement of the Hanover ſucceſſion. 
Je 13 sventy millions behin 0 France, and the mult be in tome conſilerable proportion 

nnlevery country in E zrope, becauſe the returns of the Englith Mint do not ſhevy 
1 increaſe of money, While the regiiters of Liſboa and Cadiz ſhew a Huropeag in- 
eile of between three and four hundred millions ſterling. 
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longer ſupport its extravagance, and 
therefore it could no longer ſupport it- 
ſelf— but with reſpect to the Nation, all 
the means exiſted. A Government may 
be ſaid to be inſolvent, every time it ap- 
Plies to a Nation to diſcharge its arrears. 
The inſolvency of the late Government 

of France, and the preſent Government 

5 of England, differed in no other reſpect 

than as the diſpoſition of the people 
differ. The people of France refuſ- 
ed their aid to the old Government ; 
and the people of England ſubmit to 
taxation without enquiry. What is 
called the Crown in England, has 
been inſolvent ſeveral times; the laſt 
of which, publickly known, was in 
May 1777, when it applied to 


boo, ooo. private debts, which other- 
wiſe it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 

Burke, and all thoſe who were unac- 


to confound the French Nation with 
the French Government. 
Nation, in effect, endeavoured to ren- 


for the purpole of taking government 
into its own hands; and it reſerved 
its means for the ſupport of the new 
Government. In a country. of ſuch 
vaſt extent and population as France, 
the natural means cannot be wanting ; 
and the political means appear the 
_ inſtant the Nation is diſpoſed to per- 
mit them. When Mr. 
ſpecch laſt Winter in the Britiſh Par- 


of dreams. 
exiſted as before, and all the natural 
means exiſted with it. The only 


chaſm was that which the extinction 
of deſpotiſm had left, and which was 
to he filled up with a conſtitution 


/ 


the Nation to diſcharge upwards of 


The French 


der the late Government inſolvent, 


Burke, in a 


Jiament, caſt his eyes ver the map of 
Europe, and ſaw a chaſm that once 
was France, he talked like a dreamer 

The fame natural France 
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more ſormidable in reſources than the 
power which had expired. | 

Although the French Nation ren- 
dered the late Government inſolvent, 
it did not permit the inſolvency to a& 
towards the creditors; and the cre. 
ditors conſidering the Nation as the 
real paymaſter, and the Government 
only as the agent, reſted themſelves 
on the Nation, in preference to the 
Government. This appears greatly 
to diſturb Mr. Burke, as the prece. 
dent is fatal to the policy by which 
Governments have ſuppoſed themſelves 
ſecure. They have contracted debts, 
with a view of attaching what is called 


the monied intereſts of a Nation to 


their ſupport; but the example in 
France ſhews, that the permanent ſe. 
curity of the creditor is in the Na. 
tion, and not in the Government; 
and that in all poſſible revolutions 


that may happen in Governments, 
quainted with the affairs of France, 


the means are always with the Nation, 
and the Nation always in exiſtence. 
Mr. Burke argues, that the creditors 
ought to have abided the fate of the 
Government which they truſted ; but 
the National Aſſembly conſidered 
them as the creditors of the Nation, 
and not of the Government—of the 
maſter, and not of the fteward. 
Notwithſtanding the late Govern- 
ment could not diſcharge the current 
expences, the preſent Government 
has paid off à great part of the capi- 
tal. This has been accompliſhed by 
two means; the one by leſſening the 
expences of Government, and the 
other by the ſale of the monaſtic and 
eccleſiaſtical landed eſtates. The de- 
votees and penitent. debauchees, ex- 
tortioners and miſers of former days, 
to enſure themſelves a better world 
than that which they were about to 
had bequeathed immenſe pro- 
perty in cruſt to the priefthood, for 


leave, 
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pious uſes : and the prieſthood kept it 
for themſelves. The National Aſ- 
ſembly has ordered it to be fold for 


the good of the whole Nation, and the 


prieſthood to be decently provided for. 

In conſequence of the Revolution, 
the annual intereſt of the debt of 
France will be reduced at leaſt fix 
millions ſterling, by paying off up- 


wards of one hundred millions of the 


capital; which, with leſſening the 
former expences of Government at 
ſeaſt three millions, will place France 
in a ſituation worthy wok imitation of 
Europe. | 


Upon a whole review of the ſubject, 


| how vaſt is the contraſt | While Mr. 
E Burke has been talking of a general 


bankruptcy in France, the National 
Aſſembly has been paying off 'the ca- 
pital of its debt; and while taxes 
have increaſed near à million a-year 
in England, they have Iowered ſeve- 
ral millions a-year in France. Not a 


word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. 


Pitt ſaid about French affairs, or the 
ſtate of the French finances, in the 
preſent Seſſion of Parliament. The 
ſubject begins to be too well under- 
food, and impoſition ſerves no longer. 


There is a general enigma running 


through the whole of Mr. Burke's 
Book. He writes in a rage againſt 
*ne National Aſſembly; but what is 
e enraged about? If his aſſertions 
were as true as they are groundleſs, 
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3 and Ignorance, the 
"ppolites of each other, influence the 
great bulk of mankind. If either of 
theſe can be rendered ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive in a country, the machinery of 


' while they appear to quarrel, 


than the Revolution of France. 
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and that France by her Revolution 
had ' annihilated her power, and be- 
come what he calls a chaſm, it might 


excite the grief of a Frenchman, 


(conſidering himſelf as a national 


man, ) and provoke his rage againſt 


the National Aſſembly: but why 
ſhould it excite the rage of Mr. 
Burke ? —Alas! it is not the Nation 
of France that Mr. Burke means, but 
the COURT ; and every Court in 
Europe, dreading the ſame fate, is in 

mourning. He writes neither in the 
character of a Frenchman nor an 
Engliſhman, but in the fawning cha- 
rater of that creature known in all 
countries, and friend to none, a 
CouRTIER. Whether it be the 
Court of Verſailles, or the Court of 
St. James or of Carlton-Houſe, or 
the. Court in expectation, ſignifies | 
not; for the caterpillar principle of 
all Courts and Courtiers are alike, 
They form a common policy through - 
ont Europe, detached and ſoparnto 
from the intereſt of Nations; and 
they 
agree to plunder. Nothing can be 
more terrible to a Court or a Courtier 
T hat 
which is a bleſſing to Nations, is bit- 
terneſs to them; and as their exiſt- 
ence depends on the duplicity of 2 
country, they tremble at the approach 
of principles, and dread the precedent 
that threatens their overthrow. 


US ION. 


Government goes eaſily on. Reaſon 
obeys itſelf; and Ignorance ſubmi:s 
to whatever is dictated to it. 

The two modes of Government 
which prevail in the world, are, fi. 
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Government by election and repreſen- 
tation: Secondly, Government by he- 


reditary ſucceſſion. The former is 
generally known by the name of re- 


public: the latter by that of monar- 
chy and ariftocracy.  _ 

Thoſe two diftint and oppokite 
forms, erect themſelves on the two 


diltin&t and oppoſite baſes of Reaſon 


and Ignorance.—As the exerciſe of 


Goverument requires talents and abi- 
litizs, and as talents and abilities 
cannot have hereditary deſcent, it is 
evident that hereditary ſucceſſion re- 
quires a belief from man, to which 
his reaſon cannot ſubſcribe, and 
which can only be eſtabliſhed upon 
his ignorance; and the more igno— 
rant any country is, the better it is 
fitted for this fpecies of government. 
On the contrary, Government in a 
well conſtituted republic, requires no 
belief from man beyond what his rea- 


ſon can give. He ſees the rationale 


of the whole ſyſtem, its origin and 
its operation; and as it is beſt ſup- 
ported when beft underſtood, the hu- 


man faculties act with boldneſs, and 


acquire, under this form of Govern— 
ment, a gigantic manlineſs. 

As, therefore, each of thoſe forms 
acts on a different baſe, the one 


moving freely by the aid of reaſon, 


the other by ignorance; we have next 
to conſider, x hat it is that gives mo- 
tion to that ſpecies of Government 
which is called mixed Government, 
or, as it is ſometimes ludicrouſly 
filed, a Government of Ai, that 
2rd. other. 

The moving power in this ſpecies 
of Government is, of neceſſity, Cor 
roption. However imperfect election 
an. repreſentation may be in mixed 
Covernments, they ſtill give exerciic 
tan greater portion of reaſon than 
is convenient to the hereditary Part; 


in which he expreſies himſelf on this 


to keep its defects in countenance. 


; Jority juſtifies itſelf by the ſame au- 
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and therefore it becomes neceſſary ty 
buy the reaſon up. A mixed Go. 
vernment is an imperfect every thing, 
cementing and ſoldering the diſcordant 
parts together by corruption, to act a 
a whole. Mr. Burke appears highly 
diſguſted, that France, ſince ſhe had 
reſolved on a revolution, did not 
adopt what he calls © A Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution; and the regretful manner 


occation, implies a ſuſpicion, that the 
Britith Conſtitution needed ſomething 


In mixed Governments there is no 
reſponſibility ; the parts cover each 
other till reſponſibility is loſt; and 
the corruption which moves the ma- 
chine, contrives, at the ſame time, 
its own eſcape. When it is laid 
down as a maxim, that @ King can 
40 no wrong, it places him in a ſtate 
of ſimilar ſecurity with that of ideots 
and perſons inſane, and reſponſibility 
is out of the queſtion with reſpect to 
himſeif. It then deſcends upon the 
Miniſter, who ſhelters hamielt under 
a majority in Parliament, which, by 
places, penſions, and corruption, he 
can always command ; and that ma- 


thority with which it protects the Mi. 
niſter. In this rotatory motion, re- 
ſponſibility is thrown off from the 
parts and from the whole. 
When there is a Part in a Govern- 
ment which can do no wrong, it im- 
plies that it does nothing; and is 
only the machine of another power, 
by whoſe advice and direction it acts. 
What is ſuppoſed to be the King in 
mixed Govermnents, is the Cabinet; 
and as the Cabinet is always a pat 
of the Parliament, and the numbess 
juilifping in one character what the) 
aivite and act in another, à mixed 
Gorernment becomes a continual enig- 


PART 1. 


7 entailing upon a country, by 
Lehe quantity of corruption neceſſary 
to ſolder the parts, the expence of 
ſupporting all the forms of Govern- 


ment at once, and finally reſolving 


itſelf into a government by Commit- 


8 e 


tee; in which the adviſers, the ac- 
tors, the approvers, the juſtifiers, the 


perſons reſponſible, and the perſons 


not reſponſible, are the ſame perſons. 


By this pantomimical contrivance, 


and change of ſcene and character, 
| the parts help each other out in mat- 
ters which neither of them ſingly 
would aſſume to act. When money 
is to be obtained, the maſs of varie- 


| between the parts. 


ty apparently diſſolves, and a profu- 
gon of parliamentary praiſes paſſes 


with aſtoniſhment the wiſdom, the 
| liberality, the difintereſtedneſs of the 
other; and all of them breathe a pi- 


| tying ſigh at the burthens of the 


Nation. 


But in a well conſtituted republic, 
nothing of this ſoldering, praiſing, 
and pitying can take place; the re- 
preſentation being equal throughout 


the country, and compleat in itſelf, 
however it may be arranged into le- 
eiſlative and executive, they have all 
one and the ſame natural ſource. 
The parts are not foreigners to each 
other, like democracy, ariſtocracy, 
and monarchy. As there are no 
diſcordant diſtinctions, there is no- 
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thing to corrupt by compromiſe, nor 
confound by contrivance. Public 
meaſures appeal of themſelves to the 
underſtanding of the Nation, and, 
reſting on their own merits, diſown 


any flattering application to vanity. 
The continual whine of lamenting 


the burthen of taxes, however ſuc- 
ceſsfully it may be practiſed in mix- 
ed Governments, is inconſiſtent with 


the ſenſe and ſpirit of a republic. 


If taxes are neceſſary, they are of 


courſe advantageous; but if they re- 


quire an apology, the apology itſeif 
implies an impeachment. Why then 
15 man thus impoted upon, or why 
does he impoſe upon himſelf ? 

When men are ſpoken of as kings 
and ſubjects, or when Government 


is mentioned under diſtin or com- 


bined heads of monarchy, ariſtocra- 
cy, and democracy, what is it that 
reaſoning man is to underitand by the. 
terms ? If there really exiſted in the 
world two or more diſtia&t and ſe- 
parate elements of human power, we 
{nould then ſee the ſeveral origins to 
which thoſe terms would deſcriptive- 


19 apply: but as there is but one 


ſpecies of man, there can be but one 
element of human power : and that. 
element is man himſelf. Mo- 
narchy, ariſtoccacy, and democracy 
are but creatures of imagination; and 
a thouſand tuch may be contrived as 
well as three. 
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From the Revolutions of America 
and France, ard the ſymptoms thar 
have appeared in other countries, it 


is evident that the opinion of the 


World is changing with reſpect 
to ſyſtems of Government, and that 
revolutions are not within the compa(ls 


of political calculations. The pro- 


greſs of time and circumſtances, 
which men aſſign to the accompliſh ©. 
ment of great changes, is tod mecha- 
nical to meaſure the force of the 
mind, and the rapidity of reflection, 
by which revolutions are generated : 
All the old governments have receiv- 
ed a ſhock from thole that already 
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appear, and which were once more 


improbable, and are a greater ſub. 


ject of wonder, than a general revo- 
lution in Europe would be now. 

When we ſurvey the wretched con- 
dition of man under the monar- 
chical and hereditary ſyſtems of Go- 
vernment, dragged from his home by 
one power or driven by another, and 
impoveriſhed by taxes more than by 
enemies, it becomes evident that 
thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a 

genera! revolution in the principle 
and conſtruction of Governments is 
neceſſary. 

What is government more than the 
management of the affairs of a Na- 
| tion? It is not, and from its nature 
cannot be, the property of any par- 
ticular man or family, but of the 
whole community, at whoſe expence 
it is ſupported; and though by force 
or contrivance it has been uſurped 
into an inheritance, the uſurpation 
cannot alter the right of things. 
| Sovereignty, as a matter of right 

appertains to the Nation only, and 
not to any individual, and a Nation 
has at all times an inherent indefea- 
ſible right to aboliſh any form. of 
Government it finds inconvenient; 
and eſtabliſh ſuch as accords with its 
intereſt, diſpoſition, and happineſs. 
The romantic and barbarous diſtinc- 
tions of men into Kings and ſubjects, 
though it may ſuit the condition of 
courtiers, cannot that of Citizens, and 


is exploded by the principle upon 


which Governments are now founded. 
Every citizen is a member of the 
Sovereignty and, as ſuch, nde. 
knowledge no perſonal ſubjection; 
and his obedience can be only to the 
jus. | 


ment is, they muſt neceſſarily ſup- 


all the parts, is to be found in the 
tation form: But the old govern. 
cludes knowledge as well as happi. 


Ease nothing of the world beyond 


© rights. 


Wien men think of what Govern- 
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poſe it to poſſeſs a knowledge of at 
the objects and matters upon which 
its authority is to be exerciſed, In 
this view of Government, the repub. 
lican ſyſtem, as eſtabliſhed by Ame. 
rica and France, operates to embrace 
the whole of a Nation; and the 
knowledge neceſſary to the intereſt of 


center, which the parts by repreſen. 
ments are on a conſtruction that ex. 


neſs; Government by Monks, why 
the walls of a Convent, is as con- 
ſiſtent as Government by Kings. 

What were formerly called Repo. 
lutions, were little more than chang: 
of perſons, or an alteration of local 
circumſtances. They roſe and fell 
like things of courſe, and had go. 
thing in their exiſtence or their fite 
that could influence beyond the ſpot 
that produced them. But what ve 
now ſee in the world, from the Re- 
volutions of America and France, are 
2 renovation of the natural order of 
things, a ſyſtem of principles as uni- 
verſal as truth and the exiſtence of 
man, and combining moral with po- 
litical happineſs and national proſ- 
perity. | 
I. Men are born and always con- 
© tinue free, and equal in reſpect to ther 
| Civil diſtinctions therefore, 
© can be founded only on public utility. 

II. The end of all political afſoc- 
© ations is the preſervation of the na- 
« tural and impreſeriptible rights of 
* man; and theſe rights are liber!y, 
« property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance 
© oppreſſion. 

III. The Nation ts eſſentially the 
© fource of all Sovereignty ; nor Call 
© any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY 


Par I. 


* 


„or MEN, be entitled to any authori 
« ty which is not expreſily derived 
from it. | 


* 
— 
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In theſe principles, there is nothing 


to throw a Nation into confuſion by 
inflaming ambition. They are cal- 
| culated to call forth wiſdom and 
abilities, and to exerciſe them for the 
public good, and not for the emolu- 
ment or aggrandizement of particu- 
lar deſcriptions of men or families. 
Monarchical ſovereignty, the enemy of 
? mankind, and the ſource of miſery, 
is aboliſhed ; and ſovereignty itſelf is 
reſtored to its natural and original 
place, the Nation. Were this the 


caſe throughout Europe, the cauſe of 


wars would be taken away. 

5 It is attributed to Henry the 
| WE Fourth of France, a man of an en- 
[urged and benevolent heart, that he 
- WE propoſed, about the year 1620, a plan 
e bor aboliſhing war in Europe. The 
t plan conſiſted in conſtituting a Euro- 
e bean Congreſs, or as the French Au- 
thors ſtile it, a Pacific Republic; by 
| appointing delegates from the ſeveral 
Nations, who were to act as a Court 
of Arbitration in any diſputes that 
might ariſe between nation and nation. 
Had ſuch a plan been adopted at 
the time it was propoſed, the taxes 
of England and France, as two of the 
parties, would have been at leaſt ten 
millions ſterling annually to each 
Nation leſs than they were at the 
commencement of the French Revo. 
Iution, | | 
To conceive a cauſe why ſuch a 
of WR plan has not been adopted, (and that 
nitead of a Congreſs for the pur- 
of Wl pole of preventing war, it has been 
called only to terminate a war, after 


. WM © fruitleſs expence of ſeveral years), 
can it will be neceſſary to conſider the in- 
DY WE 'f!tlt of Governments as a diſtinct in- 


tereſt to that of Nations, 
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Whateyer is the cauſe of taxes to 
a Nation, becomes alſo the means of 
revenue to a Government. Every 
war terminates with an addition of 
taxes, and conſequently with an ad- 
dition of revenue; and in any event 
of war, in the manner they are now 
commenced and concluded, the power 
and intereſt of Governments are en- 
creaſed. War, therefore, from its 
productivenefs, as it eaſily furniſhes 
the pretence of neceſſity for taxes 
and appointments to places and offices, 
becomes a principal part of the ſyſtem 
of old Governments; and to efta- 
bliſh any mode to aboliſh war, howe- 
ver advantageous it might be to Na- | 
tions, would be to take from ſuch 

Government the moſt lucrative of its 
branches. The trivolous matters up- 
on which war is made, ſhew the dif. 
poſition and avidity of Governments 
to uphold the ſyſtem of war, and be. 
tray the motives upon which they 
9 8 | | 

Why are not Republics plunged 
into war, but becauſe the nature of 
their Government does not admit an 
intereſt diſtinct to that of the Nation? 
Even Holland, though an ill-con- 
ſtructed Republic, and with a com- 
merce extending over the world, ex- 
iſted nearly a century without war: 
and the inſtant the form of Govery.. 
ment was changed in France, the 
republican principies of peace and 
domeſtic profperny and &conomy 
arole with the new Goverr ment; and 
the ſame conſequences would follow 
the ſame cauſes in other Nations. 

As war is the {yſtem of Govern- 
ment on the old conſtruction, the 
animolity which Nations reciprocally 
entertain, is nothing more than what 
the policy of their Governments ex- 
cite, to keep up the ſpirit of the ſyl- 
tem. Each Government accuſes the 
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other of perfidy, intrigue, and ambi- 


tion, as a means of heating the ima- 
gination of their reſpective Nations, 
and incenſing them to hoſtilities. 
Man is not the enemy of man, but 
through the medium of a falſe ſyſ- 


tem of Government. Inſtead, there- 


fore, of exclaiming againſt the am- 
bition of Kings, the exclamation 


ſhould be directed againſt the princi- 
ple of ſuch Governments ; and inſtcad 


of ſceking to reform is individual, 
the wiſdom of a Nation ſhould apply 
itſelf to reform the ſyſtem. 

Whether the forms and maxims of 
Governments which are ſtill in prac- 
tice, vere adapted to the condition 
of the world at the period they were 
eſtabliſhed; is not in this caſe the 


queſtion, The older they are, the 
leſs correſpondence can they have with 
the preſent ſtate of things. Time, 


and change of circumſtances and opi- 


nions, have the ſame progreſhve ef- 


fect in rendering modes of Govern- 
ment obiolete, as they have upon 


cuſtoms and manners. — Agriculture, 


commerce, manutactures, and the 


tranquiharts, by which the proſperity 
of Nations is beſt premoted, require 


2 different ſyRtem of Goverument, and 
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a different ſpecies of know ledge to di. 
rect its operations, to what might hay, 


been the former condition of the world, 


As it is not difficult to Perceive, 
from the enlightened ſtate of mankin, 
that hereditary Governments w. 
verging to their decline, and that Re. 


volutions on the broad baſis of nat. 
_ onal fovereignty, and Government hy 
| repreſentation, are making their war 


in Europe, it would be an act c 


wiſdom to anticipate their approach, 


and produce Revolutions by ref 
and accommodation, rather than 


commit them to the fue of conuul. 


ſions. 

From what we now ſee, nothing 
reform in the political world ought t 
be held improbable. It is an age d 


Revolutions, in which every thing 


may be looked for. The intrigue 
of Courts, by which the ſyſtem of 
war is kept up, may provoke a con- 
federation of Nations to aboliſh it: 
and a European Congreſs to patronize 
the progreſs of free Government, and 


promote the civilization of Nations 


with each other, is an event nearer in 
probability, than once were the re- 


volutions and alliance of France and 


America. 
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, Arg an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in difficult 
ſiuations in America, and various conſultations in Europe, | feel 
| a pleaſure in preſenting to you this ſmall treatiſe, in gratitude 
| for your ſervices to my beloved America, and as a teſtimony of 
| my eſteem for the en public and private, which I know you 
to poſſeſs. 

The only point upon which I couldever diſcoverthat we differed, 
was not as to principles of government, but as to time. For my 
own part, I think it equally as injurious to good principles to 
permit them to linger, as to puſh them on too faſt. That 
which you ſuppoſe accompliſha ble in fourtcen or fifteen years, [ 
may believe practicable in a much ſhorter period. Mankind, as 
it appears to me, are always ripe enough to underſtand their 
irve intereſt, provided it be preſented cleacly to their underſtand- 
ing, and that in a manner not to create fuſpicion by any thing 
Ike felf-defign, nor offend by aſſuming too much. Where we 
would with to reform we muſt not reproach. 

When the American revolution was eſtabliſhed, I felt a diſpo- 
tion, to fit ſerenely down and enjoy the calm. It did not ap- 
pear to me that any object could afterwards ariſe great enough 
to make me quit tranquillity, and feel as IJ had felt before. But 
when principle, and not place, 1s the energetic cauſe of action, a 

man, I find, is Ever y Whore the ſame. 
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I am now once more in the public world, and as I have not a 


right to contemplate on ſo many years of remaining life as you 
have, I am reſolved to labour as faſt as I can; and as J am anxi- 
eus for your aid and your company, I wiſh you to o haſten your 


principles, and overtake me. 


If you make a campaign the enſuing ſpring, which it is moſt 
probable there will be no occation for, I will come and join you, 


Should the campaign commence, I hope it will terminate in 
the extinction of German deſpotiſm, and in eſtabliſhing the 


freedom of all Germany. When France ſhall be ſurrounded 


with revolutions, ſhe will be in peace and ſafety, and her taxes, 


as well as thoſe of Germany, will conſequently become leſs. 
Your ſincere; 
Affe ctionate Friend, 


London, Feb. 9, 1792. | 


PREFACE. 


I Wurd I began the chapter entitled the Concluſon in the former 
ö part of the RIGHTS or MAN, publiſhed laſt year, it was my inten- 
tion to have extended it to a greater length; but in caſting the 
| whole matter in my mind which 1 wiſhed to add, I found that I muſt 
either make the work too bulky, or contract my plan too much. I 
| therefore brought it to a cloſe as ſoon as the ſubject would admit, 
and reſerved what I had further to ſay to another opportunity. 
Several other reaſons contributed to produce this determination. I 
wiſhed to know the manner in which a work, written in a ſtyle of 
| thinking and expreſſion different to what had been Oy in Eng- 
land, would be received before 1 proceeded farther. A great field 
| was opening to the view of mankind by means of the French Kevo- 
þ lution. Mr. Burke's outrageous oppoſition thereto brought the con- 
| iroverſy into England. He attacked principles which he knew (from 
| information) I would, conteſt with him, becauſe they are principles 1 
believe to be good, and which 1 have contributed to eſtabiiſh, and 
conceive myſelf bound to defend. Had he not urged the controverſy, 
| 1 had moſt probably been a filent man. | 

Another reaſon for deferring the remainder of the work was, that 

Mr. Burke promiſed in his firſt publication to renew the fubject at 
| another opportunity, and to make a compariſon of what he called the 
Engliſh and French Conſtitutions. I therefore held myſelf in reſerve 
tor him. He has publiſhed two works fince, without doing this; 
which he certainly would not have omitted, had the compariſon been 
in his favour. 

In his laſt work, “ His aa they the new to the old Whige,” he 
has quoted about ten pages from the Rights of Man, and having given 
dimſelf the trouble of doing this, ſays, © he ſhall not attempt in the 
* imalleſt degree to refute them,“ meaning the principles therein 
contained. I am enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that 
he would if he could. But inſtead of conteſting them, he immedi- 
ately after conſoles himſelf with ſaying, that * has done his part.” | 
—He has not done his part. He has not performed his promiſe of 'a 
compariſon of conſtitutions. He ſtarted the controverſy, he gave the 
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challenge, and has fled from it; and he is now a caſe in point with 
his own opinion, that © he age of chivalry is gone] 

The title, as well as the ſubſtance of his laſt work, his“ Appeal, 4 
is his condemnation, Principles muſt ſtand on their own merits, and 
if they are good they certainly will. To put them under the ſhelter 
of other men's authority, as Mr. Burke has done, ſerves to bring them 
into ſuſpicion. Mr. Burke is not very fond of dividing his honours, 
but in this caſe he is artfully dividing the diſgrace. 
But who are thoſe to whom Mr, Burke has made his appeal? A 
ſet of childiſh thinkers and half-way politicians born in the laſt cen- 
tury ; men who went no farther with any principle than as it ſuited 
their purpoſe as a party; the nation was always left out of the quel- 
tion; and this has been the Character of every party from that day to 
this. The nation ſees nothing in ſuch works, or ſuch politics wor 
thy its attention. A little matter will move a party, but it muſt be 
ſomething g great that moves a nation. 

Though I fee nothing in Mr. Burke's appeal worth taking much no. 
| tice of, there is, however, one expreſſion upon which I ſhall offer a 
few remarks. —After quoting largely from the Rights of Man, and de- 
_ clining to conteſt the principles contained in that work, he ſays 

„This will moſt probably be done (if /uch writings ſhall be thought i 
« deſerve any other refuration than that of criminal juſtice) by others 
« who may think with Mr. Burke and with the fame zeal,” _ 

In the firſt place it has not yet been done by any body. Not leſs 
I believe, than eight or tea pamphlets intended as anſwers to the for- 
mer part of the“ Rights of Man” have been publiſhed by different 
perſons, and nor one of them, to my knowledge, has extended to : 
ſecond edition, nor are even the titles of them ſo much as generally 
remembered. As I am averſe to unneceſſarily multiplying publicati- 
ons, I have anſu ered none of them. And as | believe that a man may 
write himtelf out of reputation when nobody elſe can do it, 1 am 
careful to avoid that rock. 

But as 1 Would decline unneceſſary babes on the one hand, ſo 
would 1 avoid every thing that might appear like ſullen pride on the 
other. If Mr. Burke or any perſon on his ſide the queſtion, wil 
produce an anſwer to the“ Rights of Man,” that ſhall extend to an 
half, or even to a fourth part of the number of copies to which the 
Rights of Man extended, I will reply to his work. But until this be 
done, | thall ſo far take the ſenſe of the public for my guide (and 
the world knows J am not a flatterer) that what they do not think 
worth while to read, is not worth mine to anſwer. I ſuppoſe th? 
number of copies to witch the tick part of the Rights of Max extend- 
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ed, taking England, Scotland, and Fein., is not u denen 
forty and fifty thouſand. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the quotation 1 
have made from Mr. Burke. | 
f,“ ſays he, © ſuch writings ſhall be thought to deſerve any other 
„ refutation than that of criminal juſtice,” 
= Pardoning the pun, it muſt be criminal juſtice indeed that ſhould 
| condemn a work as a ſubſtitute for not being able to refute it. The 
WE greateſt condemnation that could be paſſed upon it would be a refu- 
ation. But in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke alludes to, the 
condemnation would, in the final event, paſs upon the criminality of 
the proceſs and not upon the work, and in this caſe, 1 had rather 
be the author, than be either tis: judge or the jury that ſhould con- 
- W ccmn it. | | 
But to come at once to the point. I have differed from "EP . | 
tional gentlemen on the ſubject of proſecutions, and J ſince find they 
are falling into my opinion, — 1 will here ſtate as fully, but as 
| conciſely as | can. | | 2 
I will firſt put a cafe with reſpeRt 1 to any har, and then compare * 
| vith a government, or with what in England is, or has been, called 4 
conſtitution. | D 
It would be an at of deſpotiſm, or what in England is called ar- 
bicrary power, to make a law to prohibit inveſtigating the principles, 
good or bad, on which ſuch a law, or any other is founded. | 
If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe the practice of it, but it 
„ quite a different thing to expoſe its errors, to reaſon on its defects, 
and to ſhew cauſe why it ſhould be tepealed, or why another ought 
to be ſubſtituted in its place. I have always held it an opinion (mak- 
ing it alſo my practice) that it is better to obey a bad law, making uſe 
at the ſame time of every argument to ſhew its errors and procure its 
tepeal, than forcibly to violate it; becauſe the precedent of breaking a 
bad law might weaken the force, and lead to a diſcretionary violati- 
ſo cn of thoſe which are good. 
the The caſe is the fame with reſpect to principles and forms of govern- 
vill nent, or to what are called conſtitutions and the parts of which they 
an e compoſed. | | 
the lt is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument or aggran- 
be J dzement of particular individuals, that government ought to be eſ- 
and WM tabliſhed, and that mankind are at the expence of ſupporting it. The 
ink WM <cfe&ts of every government and couftitation, both as to principle and 
the MW form muſt, on a parity of reaſoning, be as open to diſcuſſion as the 


nd: defects of a law, and it is a duty = every man owes to fociety to 
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point them out. When thoſe defects, and the means of remedying 
them are generally ſeen by a nation, that nation will reform its go- 
vernment or its conſtitution in the one caſe, as the government re. 
pealed or reformed the law in the other: The operation of govern. 
ment is reſtricted to the making and the adminiſtering of laws; but 
is to a nation that the right of forming or reforming, generating or 
regenerating conftitutions and governments belong; and conſequent! 
thoſe ſubjects, as ſubjeQs of inveſtigation, are always before a country 
as a matter of right, and cannot, without invading the general right 
of that country be made ſubjects for proſecution. On this ground! 
will meet Mr. Burke whenever he pleaſes. It is better that the whole 
argument ſhould come out, than to ſeek to ſtifle it. It was himſelf tha: 
opened the controverſy, and he ought not to deſert it. | 
do not believe that monarchy and ariſtocracy will continue ſeven 
| years longer in any of the enlightened countries in Europe. |! 
better reaſons can be ſhewn for them than againſt them, they wil 
Rand ; if the contrary, they will not. Mankind are not now to 
be told they ſhall not think, or they ſhall not read; and publ. 
cations that go no farther than to inveſtigate principles d 
government, to invite men to reaſon and to reflect, and 9 
ihew the errors and excellences of different ſyſtems, have a rightto 
appear. If they do not excite attention, they are not worth the trou- 
ble of a proſecution; and if they do, the proſecution will amount i» 
nothing, ſince it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. Thi 
would be a ſentence on the public, inſtead of the author, and would 
alſo be the moſt eſfectual mode of making or haſtening revolutions. 
On all caſes that apply univerſally to a nation, with reſpe to fi. 
toms of government, a jury of trvelve men is not competent to decide 
Where there are no witnciies to be examined, no ſacts to be proved, 
and waere the whole matter is before the whole public, and the merit 
or demerits of it reſting on their opinion; and where there is nothug 
to be known in a court but what every body knows out of it, every 
twelve men is equally ag good a jury as the other, and would mof 
probab ly reverſe each other's verdict; or from the variety of thei! 
opinions, not to be able to form one. It is one caſe, whether a nati- 
on approve a work, ora plan; but it is quite another caſe, whether i: 
will commit to any ſuch jury the power of determining whether that 
nation have a right to, or ſhall reform its government, or not. I men. 
tion thoſe caſes, that Mr. Burke may ſee I have not written on G0. 


vernment without refleaing on what is Law, as well as on what ate 


Rignts.—The only offered jury in ſuch caſes would be, a convento! 
of the Whole nation fairly elected; for in all ſuch caſes the whole na- 
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tion is the vicinage. If Mr. Burke will propoſe ſuch a jury, I will 
wave all privileges of being the citizen of another country, and, de- 
ſending its principles, abide the iſſue, provided he will] do the n 
for my opinion is, that his work and his principles would be con— 
demned inſtead of mine. 
As to the prejudices which men have from education and habit, in 
favour of any particular form or ſyſtem of government, thoſe prejudi- 
ces have yet to ſtand the teſt of reaſon and reflection. In fact, ſuch preju- 
dices are nothing. No man is prejudiced in favour of a thing, Know- 
ing it to be wrong, He is attached to it on the belief of its being 
rght; and when he ſees it is not ſo, the prejudice will be cone. We 
have but a defeQive idea of what prejudice is. It might be ſaid, 
that until men think for themſelves the whole is prejudice, and get epi- 
von for that only is opinion which is the reſult of reaſon and reflec- 
ton. I offer this remark, that Mr. Burke may not confide too much 
in what has been the cuſtomary prejudices of the country. 
Ido not believe that the people of England have ever been fairly 
and candidly dealt by. They have been impoſed upon by parties, 
and by men aſſuming the character of leaders. It is time that the na- 
ion ſhould riſe above thoſe trifles. It is time to diſmiſs that inattenti- 
on which has ſo long been the encouraging cauſe of ſtretching taxati- 
on to excels, It is time to diſmiſs all thoſe ſongs and 
| toaſts which are calculated to enſlave, and operate to 3 re- 
flection. On all ſuch ſubjects men have but to think, and they will 
| neither act wrong nor be miſled. To ſay that any people are not fit 
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ud for freedom, is to make poverty their choice, and to ſay they had ra- 
ber be loaded with taxes than not. If ſuch a caſe could be proved, 
1 Fit would equally prove, that thoſe who govern are not fit to govern 
ide. chem, for they are a part of the ſame national maſs. 


But admitting governments to be changed all over Europe; ; it cer- 
tainly may be done without convulſion or revenge. It is not worth _ 
ing WF making changes or revolutions, unleſs it be for ſome great national 
ey benefit; and when this ſhall appear to a nation, the danger will be, 
mol: WW in America and France, to thoſe who oppoſe; and with this reflec= 
heir N ito 1 cloſe my preface. 


1 I IR THOMAS PAINE, 
that Loudon, Feb, 9, 1792. ee 
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Inechanical powers, may be applied 
o Reaſon and Liberty: Had we,” 
ſaid he, “ a place to ſtand upon, we 
% might raiſe the world.” | 
The revolution of America pre- 
ſented in politics what was only the- 
Cory in mechanics. So deeply rooted 
were all the governments of the old 
world, and ſo effectually had the ty- 
ranny and the antiquity of habit eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf over the mind, that no 
beginning could be made in Aſia, 
1 Africa, or Europe, to reform the po- 
| litical condition of man. Freedom 
nath been hunted round the globe; 
E reaſon was conſidered as rebellion ; 
| 2nd the ſlavery of fear had made men 
afraid to think. | 
But ſuch is the irreſiſtible nature 
of truth, that all it aſks, and all it 
wants, is the liberty of appearing. 


The ſun needs no inſcription to diſ- 


tingaith him from darkneſs ; and no 
ſooner did the American governments 


diſplay themſelves to the world, than 


deſpotiſin felt a ſhock, and man began 
*0 contemplate redreſs. 

The independence of America, 
-onfidered merely as a ſeparation from 
*ngland, would have been a matter 


( 


i \ \ HAT Archinuedes faid of the 
ments. 


receive. 
hired to fight againſt her, may live to 
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but of little importance, had it not 
been accompanied by a revolution in 
the principles and practice of govern-- 
She made a ſtand, not for her- 
ſelf only, but for the world, and look - 
ed beyond the advantages herielf could 
>. Even the Heſſian, though 


bleſs his defeat; and England, con- 


demning the vici--uineſs of its govern=- 


ment, rejoice in its miſcarriage. 

As America was the qnly ſpot in 
the political world, where the princi- 
ples of univerſal reformation could 
begin, ſo alſo was it, the beſt in the 
natural world, An aſſemblage of 
circumſtances conſpired, not only to 
give birth, but to add gigantic ma- 
turity to its principles. The ſcene 


which that country preſents to tne 


eye of a ſpectator, has ſomething in 
it which generates and encourages 
great ideas. Nature appears to him 
in magnitude. The mighty objects 
he beholds, act upon his mind by en- 


larging it, and he partakes of the 


greatneſs he contemplates.—lts firſt 
ſettlers were emigrants from different 
European nations, and of diverſified 
profeſſions of religion, retiring from 
the governmental perſecutions of the 
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old world, and meeting in the new, 
not as enemies, but as brothers. 
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The wants which neceſſarily acconi- 


Pany the cultivation of a wilderneſs 
produced among them a ſtate of ſo- 


ciety, which countries long haraſſed 


by the quarrels and intrigues of go- 
Vernments, had neglected to cheriſh. 
In ſuch a ſituation man becomes what 


he ought, He ſees his ſpecies, not 
wita che inhumin icea of a natural 
enemy, but as kindred; and the ex- 
ample ſhews to the artificial world, 
that man muſt go back to Nature for 
information. 


From the rapid progreſs which 4 


rica makes in every ſpecies of im- 
pPprovement, it is rational to conclude, 
that if the governments of Alia, 


Africa, and Europe, had begun on a 
principle ſimilar to that of America, 


or had not been very early corrupted 
therefrom, that thoſe countries mult 
by this time have been in a far lupe- 


rior condition to what they are. Age 
after age has paſſed away, for no 


other purpoſe than to behold their 


wretChedneſs. — Could we ſuppoſe a 


ſpectator who knew nothing of the 
world, and who was put into it merely 


to make his oblervations, he would 
take a great part of the old world to 
be new, juſt ſtruggling with the dif- 
ficulties and hardſhips of an infant 


| Cottlement. He could not ſuppole 


that the hordes of miſerable poor, 
with which old countries abound, 
could be any other than thoſe who had 
not yet had time to provide for them- 


ſelves. Little would he think they 


were the conſequence of what in ſuch 
countries is called government. 
It, from the more wretched parts of 
did world, we book at thoſe 
which are in an advanced ſtage of 


improvement, We {ill ind we greedy 
— 


proſperity as its prey, and permits 
none to eſcape without a tribute. 


ſubjects of univerſal converſation, and 


to oppoſe their progreis will in the 


commerce, are ever to be the happ! 
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hand of government thruſting itſelf | { 
into every corner and crevice of in. MW 
duſtry, and graſping the ſpoil of the 1 
multitude. Invention is continually 1 
exercited, to furniſh new pretences ll « 


for revenue and taxation. It watches 


As revolutions have begun, (and 
as the probability is always greater 
againt a thing beginning, than ct 
proceeding after it has begun) 1t 13 
natural to expe& that other revolu- 
tions will follow. The amazing and 
ſti]! increaſing expences with which 
old governments are conducted, the 
numerous wars they engage in or pro- 
voke, the embarraſſments they throv | 
in the way of univerſal civilizatior 
and commerce, and the oppreſſion an 
uſurpation they act at home, hare 
wearied out the patience, and exhauſt- 
ed the property of the world. ln 
ſuch a fituation, and with the exam- 
pies already exiſting, revolutions ar 
to be looked for. They are become 
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may be confidered | as the Order if 
the day. 

If ſyſtems of government can be 
introduced, leſs expenſive, and more 
productive of general happineſs, than 
thoſe which have exiſted, all attempt: 


end be fruitleis. Reaſon, like time, 
will make its own way, and preju- 
dice will fall in a combat with interett. 
If univerſal peace, civilization, and 


lot of man, it cannot be accomplilhe 
but by a revolution in the ſyſtem ot 
governments. All the monarchical geo- 
veraments are military. War B 
their trade, plunder and revenue their 
objegts. While ſuch governments 
continme, peace has not the ablolute 


err 
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ſecurity of a day. What is the hiſ- 
@ tory of all monarchical governments, 
but a dilguſtful picture of human 


wretchedneſs, and the accidental re- 


| lite of a few years repoſe? Wearied 
with war, and tired with human but- 
| chery, they fat down to reſt and 
E called it peace. This cer tainly i 1s not 
| the condition that Heaven intended 
for man; and if this be monarchy, 
| well might monarchy be reckoned 
among the ſins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly 


| cook place in the world, had nothing 


in them that intereſted the bulk of 
mankind. They extended only to a 


change of perſons and meaſures but 


| not of principles, and roſe or fell 
zmong the common tranſactiens of 
the moment. What we now behold, 
may not improperly be called a 
i counter revolution.” Conqueſt and 
tyranny, at tome early period, dif- 
poſſeſſed man of his rights, and he is 
now recovering them. And as the 
tide of all human affairs has its ebb 
and flow in directions contrary to 
each other, ſo alſo is it in this. Go- 
vernment founded on a moral theory, 
an a ſyſtem of univerſal peace, on the 
:ndefeaſible hereditary Rights of Man, 


is now revolving from welt to eaſt, 


by a ſtronger impulſe. than the go- 


vernment of the ſword revolved from 
ealt to weſt, It intereſts not parti- 
cular individuals, but nations, in its 
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progreſs, and promiſes a new zra to 
the human race. 

The danger to which the ſucceſs of 
revolutions is moſt expoſed, is that 


of attempting them before the prin- 
ciples on which they proceed, and 


the advantages to reſult from. them, 
are ſuffciently ſeen and underſtood. 
Almoſt every thing appertaining to 
the circumſtances of a nation, has 


been abſorbed and confounded under 


the general and myſterious word go- 


wernment, Though it avoids taking 
to its account the errors it commits, 
and the miſchiefs it occaſions, it 
fails not to arrogate to itſelf what 
ever has the appearance of proſperity. 


It robs induſtry of its honours, by 
pedanticly making itfelf the cauſe of 
its effects; and purloins from the 


general character of man, the me- 
rits that appertain to him as a ſocial 


being. 


It may therefore be of uſe, in this 


day of revolutions, to diſcriminate 


between thoſe things which are the 


effect of government, and thoſe which 
are not. This will beſt be done by 


taking a review of ſociety and civili- 
zation, and the conſequences reſult- 


ing therefrom, as things diſtin& 
from what are called governments. 
By beginning with this inveſtigation, 
we ſhall be able to aſſign effects to 
their proper cauſe, and analize the 
maſs of common errors. 


2 
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Of Society and Civilization. 


Grarar part of that order which 
| reigns among mankind is not the ef- 
fect of government. It has its ori- 
ginin the principles of ſociety and the 
natural conſtitution of man. It ex- 
iſted prior to government, and would 
exiſt if the formality of government 
was aboliſhed. The mutual depen - 
dance and reciprocal intereſt which 
man has upon man, and all the parts 
of a civilized community upon each 
other, create that great chain of con- 
nection which holds it together. I 


landholder, the farmer, the manufac- 


turer, the merchant, the tradeſman, 


and every occupation, proſpers by the 


aid which each receives from the 
other, and from the whole. Com- 
mon intereſt regulates their concerns, 
and forms their laws; and the Jaws 
which common uſage ordains, have 
2 greater influence than the laws 
of government. In fine, ſociety per- 
forms for itſelf almoſt every thing 
- which is aſcribed to government. 
To underſtand the nature and 
quantity of government proper for 


man, it is neceſſary to attend to his 


character. As Nature created him 
tor focial life, ſhe fitted him for the 
ſtation ſhe intended. In all caſes the 
male his natural wants greater than 
his individual powers. No one man 
is capable without the aid of ſociety, 
ot iupplying his own wants; and thoſe 
wants, acting upon every individual, 
;zmpel the whole of them into ſociety, as 
naturally as gravitation acts to acenter. 

Hut ſhe has gone further. She 
bas not only torced man into ſociety 


by a diverſity of wants, which the 
reciprocal aid of each other can ſup. 
ply, but ſhe has implanted in him z 
ſyſtem - of ſocial affections, which, 
though not neceſſary to his exiſtence, 
are eſſential to his happinek,, 


There is no period in life when this 
love for ſociety ceaſes to act. 
Sins and ends with our being. 


It be. 


If we examine, with attention, 
into the compoſition and conſtitution 
of man, the diverſity of his wants, 
and the diverſity of talents in differ. 
ent men for reciprocally accommo- 
dating the wants of each other, bis 
propenſity to ſociety, and conſequent- 
ly to preſerve the advantages reſult 
ing from it, we ſhall eaſily diſcover, 


that a great part of what is called 


government is mere impoſition. 
Government i is no farther neceſſary 
than to ſupply the few caſes to which 
ſociety and civilization are not con- 
veniently competent; and inſtances 
are not wanting to ſhew that every 
thing which government can uſeful- 
ly add thereto, has been performed 
by the common conſent of ſociety, 
without government. 
For upwards of two years from the 
commencement of the American war, 
and to a longer period in ſeveral of 
the American States, there were n9 
eſtabliſhed forms of government. The 
old governments had been aboliſhed, 
and the country was too much occu— 
pied in defence, to employ its atten- 
tion in eſtabliſhing new governments; 
yet during this interval, order and 
harmony were preſerved as inviolate 
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as in any country in Europe. There 


is a natural aptneſs in man, and 


more ſo in ſociety, becauſe it em- 
braces a greater variety of abilities 
and reſource, to accommodate itleif 


to whatever fituation it is in. The 


inſtant formal government is abo- 
liſhed, ſociety begins to at. A 
general aſſociation takes place, and 
common intereſt Fes? common 
ſecurity. | 

80 far is is it from diag true, a b 
been pretended, that the abolition 
of any formal government is the 
diſſolution of ſociety, that it acts by 
a contrary impulſe, and brings the 
latter the cloſer together. All that 
part of its organization which it 
had committed to its 'government, 
devolves again upon itſelf, and acts 
through its medium. When men, 
as well from natural inſtinct, as from 
reciprocal benefits, have habituated 
themſelves to ſocial and civilized life, 
there is always enough of its prin- 
ciples in practice to carry them 
through any changes they may find 
neceſſary or convenient to make in 
their government. In ſhort, man is 
ſo naturally a creature of ſociety, 
that it is almoſt —— to put 
him out of it. | 

Formal government makes but a 
ſmall part of civilized lite; and 
when even the beſt that human wiſ- 
dom can deviſe is eſtabliſhed, it is 


a thing more in name and idea, than 


in fact. It is to the great and fun- 
damental principles of ſociety and 


civilization — to the common uſage 
univerſally conſented to, and mutu- 


ally and reciprocally maintained to 
the unceaſing circulation of intereſt, 
which, paſſing through its millien 
channels, invigorates the whole mals 
of civilized man—it is to thete things, 
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infinitely more than to any thing 
which even the beſt inſtituted go- 
vernment can perform, that the 
fafety and proſperity of the indivi- 
dual and of the whole depends. 

The more perie& civilization is, 
the leſs occafion has it for govern- 
ment, becauſe the more does it regu- 
late its own affairs, and govern 


itſelf; but ſo contrary is the prac- 


tice of old governments to the rea- 
ſon of the caſe, that the expences 


of them increaſe in the proportion 


they ought to diminiſh. It is but 


few general laws that civilized life 


requires, and thoſe of ſuch common 
uſefulneſs, that whether they are en- 


forced by the forms of government 


or not, the effect will be nearly the 


ſame. If we conſider what the 
principles are that firft condenſe men 


into ſociety, and what the motives 
that regulate their mutual intercourſe 
afterwards, we ſhall find, by the 
time we arrive at what is called 
government, . that nearly the whole 
of the buſineſs 1s performed by the 
natural operation of the parts upon 


| each other. 


Man, with reſpe& to all thoſe 
matters, 1s more a creature of con. 
ſiſtency than he is aware, or that 
governments would wiſh him to be. 
lieve. All the great laws of ſociety 
are laws of nature. Thoſe of trade 
and commerce, whether with reſpect 


to the intercourſe of individuals, or 


of nations, are Jaws of mutual and 
reciprocal intereſt. They are follow. 


ed and obeyed, becauſe it is the in- 
tereſt of the parties ſo to do, and 


not on account of any formal laws 
their governments may impoſe or 
interpoſe. 

But how often is the natural pro- 


penſity to ſociety diſturbed or de- 
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ſtroyed by the operations of govern- 
ment! When the latter, 
being ingrafted on the principles of 
the former, aſſumes to exiſt for 1t- 
felt, and ats by partialities of fa- 
vour and oppreſſion, it becomes the 
cauſe of the miſchiefs it ought to 
prevent. 

If we look back to the riots and 
tomults, which at various 

happened in England, we ſhall 
Hud, that they did not proceed 
vom the wart oi 4 government, but 
that goveament was itſelf the ge- 
nerating caule; inſtead of conſoli- 


dating tociety, it divided it; it de- 


prived it of its natural coheſion, and 
engendered diſcontents and diforders, 
lich otherwiſe would not have ex- 
iſted. In thoſe aſſociations which 
men promiſcuouſly form for the pur- 


poſe of trade, or of any concern, in 


which government is totally out of 
the queſtion, and in which they act 
merely on the principles of :0Ciety, 
we fee how naturally the various 
parties unite 3 and this ſhews, by 
compariſon, that governments, ſo far 
from being always the cauſe or 
means of order, are often the de- 
ſtruction of it. 
Had no other ſource than the re- 
mains of thoſe prejudices, which the 
government itſelf had encouraged. 
But with reſpect to England there are 
4lſo other cauſes. 8 
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inſtead of 


times 


The riots of 1780 
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Exceſs and inequality of taxation, 
however diſguiſed in the means, ne. 
ver fail to appear in their effects. As 
a great maſs of the community are 
thrown thereby into poverty and dif. 
content, they are conſtantly on the 
brink of commotion ; and, deprived, 
as they unfortunately are, of the 
means of information, are eaſily heat. 
ed to outrage. Whatever the ap- 
parent cauſe of any riots may be, 
the real one is always want of hap- 
pineſs. It ſhews that ſomething is 
wrong in the ſyſtem of government, 
that injures the felicity by which ſo- 
ciety is to be preſerved. 

But as fact is ſuperior to reaſon. 
ing, the inſtance of America pre- 
ſents itſelf to confirm theſe obſer. 
vations.—If there is a country in 
the world, where concord, according 
to common calculation, would be 
leaſt expected, it is America. Made 
up, as it is, of people trom different 
nations ®, accuſtomed to different 
forms and habits of government, 
ſpeaking different languages, and 
more different in their modes of 
worſhip, it would appear that the 
union of ſuch a people was imprac- 
ticable; but by the ſimple operation 
of conſtructing government on the 
principles of ſociety and the rights 
of man, every difficulty retires, and 
all the parts are brought into cor- 
dial uniſon, There, the poor are 


3 That part of America which is generally > ed New-England, W New- 
*{zmpſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Ifland, and ConneRicut, is peopled chiefly by Eng- 


liſh deicendants. 
Scotch, and Iriſh. 
Scotch and Irith. 


414 the remainder Scotch and Iriſh, with ſome Swedes. 


In the tate of New- York, about half are Dutch, the reſt Engliſh, 
In New-Jerſey, a mixture of Engliſh and Dutch, with ſome 
la Pennſylvania, about one-third are Engliſh, another Gerraans, 


The States to the ſoutk⸗ 


Ward have a greater proportion of Engliſh than the raiddle States, but in all of them 
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and beitdes thoſe enumerated, 
er of French, and ſome few of all the European nations lying on the coaſt. 


| there are a confiderable num- 
The 


"oft Numerous religious :qpomination are the Pr ſbyterians ; 5 but no one ſet 1 is eſta- 
$::fied above another, and all men are cqually citizens. 
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| ple could be governed. 
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not oppreſſed, the rich are not pri- 
vileged. Induſtry is not mortified 
by the ſplendid extravagance of a 
court rioting at its expence. Their 
taxes are few, becauſe their govern- 
ment is juſt; and as there is nothing 
to render them wretched, there 1s 
nothing to engender riots and tu- 
mults. „ 5 

A metaphyſical man like Mr. 
Burke, would have tortured his in- 
vention to diſcover how ſuch a peo- 


have ſuppoſed that ſome mutt be ma- 
naged by fraud, others by force, and 


| all by ſome contrivance ; that geniug 
| muſt be hired to impoſe upon igno- 


rance, and ſhew and parade to faſ- 
cinate the vulgar. Loſt in the abun- 
dance of his reſearches, he would 
have reſolved and re-reſolved, and 
finally over-looked the plain and eaſy 
road that lay directly before him. 
One of the great advantages of 
the American revolution has been, 
that it led to a diſcovery of the prin- 
eiples, and laid open the impoſition 


He would 
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of governments. All the revoluti- 
ons till then had been worked with- 


in the atmoſphere of a court, and 
never on the great floor of a nation. 
The parties were always of the claſs 
of courtiersz and Whatever was their 
rage for reformation, they carefully 
preſerved the fraud of the profeſſion. 
In all caſes they took care to re- 
preſent government as a thing made 
up of myſteries, which only them 
ſelves underſtood : and they hid from 
the underſtanding of the nation, the 
only thing that was beneficial to 


know, namely, That government is 
nothing more than a national aſſocia- 


tion acling on the principles of ſociety. 

_ Havinc thus endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the ſocial and civilized ſtate of 
man is capable of performing within 
itſelf, almoſt every thing neceſſary to 
its protection and government, it will 
be proper, on the other hand, to take 
a review of the preſent old govern- 
ments, and examine whether their 


principles and practice are correſpon- 
dent thereto. 


F 


Of the Origin of the preſent Old Governments. 


IE is impoſſible that ſuch govern- 


ments as have hitherto exiſted in the 


world, could have commenced by 


any other means than a total vio— 
lation of every principle ſacred and 
moral. The obſcurity in which 


the origin of all the preſent old 


covernments is buried, implies the 


iniquity and difgrace with which 


they began. The origin of the pre- 


ſent _ government of America and 
France will ever be remembered, 
becauſe it is honourable to record 
it; but with reſpect to the reſt, 
even Flattery has conſigned them 
to the tomb of time, without an in- 
ſcription. £ 
It could have been no difficult thing 
in the early and ſolitary ages of the 
world, while the chief employment of 
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vance to obliterate it. 
a courtier will talk of the corfeu- bell, 
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men was that of attehding flocks and 


herds, for a banditti of ruffians to 


overrun a country, and lay it under 
contributions, Their power being 
thus eſtabliſhed, the chief of the 


band contrived to loſe the name of 


Robber in that of Monarch ; and 


hence the origin of n and 


Kings. 


The origin of the government of 


England, ſo far as relates to what 
is called its line of monarchy, being 
one of the lateſt, is perhaps the belt 
recorded. 


muſt have been deeply rooted in the 
nation, to have out-lived the contri- 


Though not 


not a village in England | has for got- 
ten it. x 


Thoſe Lads of * robbers having 
parcelied out the world, and divided 


into dominions, began, as 1s natu- 


rally the calc, to quarrel with each 


other. What at firit was obtained 
by violence, was conſidered by others 
as lawtul to be taken, and a ſecond 
plunderer ſucceeded the firlt. They 
alternately invaded the dominions 
which each had aſſigned to himſelf, 
and the brutality with which they 
treated each other explains the ori- 
ginal character of monarchy. It was 
ruffian torturing ruffian. The con— 
queror conſidered the conquered not 
as his priſoner, but his property. 


He led him in triumph rattling in 


chains, and doomed him, at plealure 


to flavery or death. As time obli- 
terated the hiſtory of their beginning, 
their ſucceſſors aſſumed new appear- 
ances, to cut off the entail of their 


dilgrace, hut their principles and ob— 
jects remained the ſame. What at 


fick was plunder, afſumed the ſofter | 


| and the ſhorteſt and moſt 
The hatred which the 


Norman invaſion and tyranny begat, | 


wille following the plough, 
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name of revenue; and the power ori. 


ginally e wy ecken to in- 


herit. 

From ſuch beginning of govern- 
ments, what could be expected, but 
a continual ſyſtem of war and extor- 
tion? It has eſtabliſhed itſelf into a 
trade, The vice is not peculiar to 
one more than to another, but is the 
common principle of all, There does 
not exiſt within ſuch governments « 
ſtamina whereon to ingraft reformation; 
effeCtual 
remedy is to begin anew. 

What ſcenes of horror, what per- 


fection of iniquity, preſent thenaſelyes 


in contemplating the character, and 


| reviewing the hiſtory of ſuch govern- 
ments! If we would delineate human 


nature with a baſeneſs of heart, and 


| hypecrily of countenance, that reflec- 


tion would ſhudder at and humanity 
diſown, it is. kings, courts, and ca- 
binets, that muſt tit for the portrait. 
Man, naturally as he 1s, with all his 
fauits about him, is not up to the 
character. Om 
Can we poſlibly ſappoſe that if go- 
vernments had originated in a right 
principle, and had not an intereſt in 
puriuving a wrong one, that the world 
could have been in the wretched and 


quarrelſome condition we have ſeen 


it? What inducement has the farmer, 
to lay 
aide his peaceful purſuits, and go to 
war with the farmer of another coun- 
try? Or what inducement has the 
manufacturer? What is dominion to 
them, or to any claſs of men in 4 
nation? Does it add an acre to any 
man's eſtate, or raiſe its value? Are 


not conqueſt and defeat each of the 
ſame price, and taxes the never-tailing 


conſequence ?—Though this reaſoning 
may be good to a nation, it is not 
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| ſo to a government. War is the 
Pharo table of governments, and na- 
tions the dupes of the game. 
If there is any thing to wonder 
at in this miſerable ſcene of govern- 
ments, more than might be expected, 
it is the progreſs which the peaceful 
arts of agriculture, manufacture, and 
| commerce have made, beneath ſuch a 
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contradictory than the principles on 


and the condition to which ſociety, 
civilization, and commerce, are ca- 
| pable of carrying mankind. Go- 
| vernment on the old ſyſtem, is an aſ- 
ſumption of power, for the aggran- 
diſement of itſelf; on the new, a de- 
legation of power, for the common 
| benefit of ſociety. The former ſup- 
n ports itſelf by keeping up a ſyſtem of 


dvar; the latter promotes a ſyſtem of 
d peace, as the true means of enriching 
U a nation. The one encourages nati- 
ly onal prejudices ; the other promotes 
y univerſal ſociety, as the means of uni- 
0 verſal commerce. The one meaſures 


1 its proſperity, by the quantity of re- 
venue it extorts; the other proves 
its excellence, by the ſmall quantity 
A of taxes it requires. 


1 Mr. Burke has talked of old and 

re new whigs. If he can amuſe himſelf 

he with childiſh names and diſtinctions, 

1g 1 ſhall not interrupt his pleaſure. It 

ng iS not to him, but to the Abbé 
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vicyes, that I addreſs this chapter. 
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| No THING can appear more 


| which the old governments began, 


| obſervations. 


long accumulating load of diſcourage- 
ment and oppreſſion. 
ſhew, that inſtinct in animals does 


It ſerves to 


not act with ſtronger impulſe, than 
the principles of ſociety and civilizaa- 
tion operate in man. Under all diſ- 
couragements, he purſues his object, 
and yields to nothing but impoſſibi- 


lities. 


* 


p. III. 


07 the Old and New Syſtems of Government. 


I am already engaged to the latter 
gentleman, to difcuſs the ſubje& of 
monarchical government; and as it 
naturally occurs in comparing the old 
and new ſyitems, I make ithis the op- 
portunity of preſenting to him my 
| I ſhall occaſionally 
take Mr. Burke in my way. 
"Though it might be proved that 
the ſyſtem of government now called 
the NEW, is the moſt ancient in prin- 
ciple of all that have exiſted, being 


tounded on the original inherent 
Rights of Man: yet, as tyranny and 


the ſword have ſuſpended the exerciſe 
of thole rights for many centuries 
paſt, it ſerves better the purpole of 
diſtinction to call it the zew, than 
to claim the right of calling it the 
„ 0E 

The firſt general diſtinction between 
thoſe two ſyſtems, is, that the one 
now called the old is #ereditary, 
either in whole or in part; and the 
new is entirely repreſentative. It re- 


jects all hereditary government: 


Firſt, as being an impoſition on 


mankind. 
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Secondly, As inadequate to the 
purpoſes for which government is ne- 
ceſſary. 

With reſpe& to the firſt of theſe 


heads —It cannot be proved by 
what right hereditary government 


could begin: neither does there exiſt 
within the compaſs of mortal power, 


A right to eſtabliſh it, Man has no 
authority over poſterity in matters of 
perſonal right; and therefore, no 


man, or body of men, had, or can 


have, a right to ſet up hereditary go- 


vernment. Were even ourſelves to 


come again into exiſtence, inſtead of 


being ſucceeded by poſterity, we have 
not now the right of taking from 


_ ourſelves the rights which would then 
be ours. On what ground, then, do 
ve pretend to take them from others? 


All hereditary government is in 


its nature tyranny. An heritable 


crown, or an heritable throne, or by 
what other fanciful name ſuch things 
may be called, have no other ſignifi- 


cant explanation than that mankind 


are heritable property. To inherit 


2 government, is to inherit the peo- 


ple, as if they were flocks and herds. 

With reſpe& to the ſecond head, 
that of being inadequate to the pur- 
poſes for which government is neceſ- 
fary, we have only to conſider what 
government eſſentially is, and com- 


pare it with the circumltances to 


which hereditary ſucceſſion is ſubject, 
Government ought to be a thing 


always in full maturity. It ought to 


be ſo conſtructed as to be ſuperior to 
all the accidents to which individual 
man is ſubject; and therefore, here- 
ditary ſucceſſion, by being ſubje to 
them all, is the moſt irregular and 
imper fect of all the ſyſtems of govern- 
ment. 
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We have heard the Rights of Man 
called a levelling ſyſtem; but the 
only ſyſtem to which the word level. 
ling is truly applicable, is the here. 
ditary monarchical ſyſtem. It is a 
ſyſtem of mental levelling. It indif. 
eriminately admits every ſpecies of 
character to the fame authority, 
Vice and virtue, ignorance and wif. 
dom, in ſhort, every quality, good 
or bad, is put on the ſame level. 
Kings ſucceed each other, not as ra. 
tionals, but as animals. It fignifies 
not what their mental or moral cha. 
racters are. Can we then be fur. 
priſed at the abject ſtate of the human 
mind in monarchical countries, when 


the government itſelf is formed on 


ſuch an abje& levelling ſyſtem ?—lt 
has no fixed character. To- day it iz 


one thing; and to-morrow it is ſome- 


thing elſe. It changes with the tem- 
per of every ſucceeding individual, 
and is ſubject to all the varieties of 
each. It is government through the 
medium of paſſions and accidents. 
It appears under all the various cha- 
racters of childhood, decrepitude, 


dotage, a thing at nurſe, in leading - 


ſtrings, or in crutches. It reverſes 
the wholeſome order of nature. It 
occaſionally puts children over men, 
and the conceits of non-age over 
wildom and experience. In ſhort, 
we cannot conceive a more ridiculous 
figure of government, than heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion, in all its caſes, pre- 
ſents. . 

Could it be made a decree in na- 
ture, or an edict regiſtered in heaven, 
and man could know it, that virtue 
and wiſdom ſhould invariably apper- 
tain to hereditary ſucceſſion, the ob- 


jections to it would be removed; but 


when we ſee that nature acts as if tt 
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diſowned and ſported with the heredi- 
tary ſyſtem; that the mental charac- 
ters of ſucceſſors, in all countries, 
are below the average of human un- 
derſtanding; that one is a tyrant, an- 
other an ideot, a third inſane, and 
ſome all three together, it is impoſ- 
ſible to attach confidence to it, when 


reaſon in man has power to act. 


It is not to the Abbe Sieyes that 1 
need apply this reaſoning; he has 


already ſaved me that trouble, by 


giving his own opinion upon the caſe; 
1 If it be aſked,” ſays he, „ what is 


| © my opinion with reſpect to here- 


« ditary right, I anſwer, without he- 
e ſitation, That, in good theory, an 


1 Hereditary tranſmiſſion of any power 


« or office, can never accord with the 
« Jaws of a true repreſentation. He- 
« reditaryſhip is, in this ſenſe, as 
« much an attaint vpor principle, 
as an outrage upon ſociety. But 
© let us, continues ht, © refer to 
« the hiftory of all elective monar- 
« chies and principalities: Is there 


« one in which the elective mode is 


not worſe than the hereditary ſuc- 
« ceſſon ??? | 

As to debating on which is the 
worſt of the two, is admitting both 
to be bad; and herein we are agreed. 
The preference which the Abo has 
given, is a condenination of the thing 
that he prefers; Such a mode of rea- 
loning on ſuch a ſutject is inadmiſſi- 
ble, becauſe it finally amounts to an 
accuſation upon Providence, as if ſhe 
had lecc to man no other choice with 
raipect to government than between 
two evils, the beſt of which he ad- 
mits to be, „an attaint upon prin- 
« ciple, and an outrage upon ſociety.” 

Paſſing over, for the preſent, all 
the evils and miſchiefs which monar- 
chy has occaſioned in the world, no- 
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thing can more effectually prove its 
uſeleſsneſs in a flate of civil gowern- 
ment, than making it hereditary» 


Would we make any office heredi- 
tary that required wiſdom and abili- 


ties to fill it? and where wiſdom and 
abilities are not neceſſary, ſuch an 
office, whatever it may be, is ſuper- 
fluous or infignificant. 


Hereditary ſucceſſion is a burleſque | 


upon monarchy. It puts it in the 
moſt ridiculous light, by preſenting 
it as an office which any child or 


ideot may fill. It requires ſome ta- 


lents, to be 4 common mechanic; 
but, to be a king, requires only the 
animal figure of man —a fort of 
breathing automaton. This fort of 


ſuperſtition may laſt a few years more, 


but it cannot long reſiſt the awakened 
reaſon and intereſt of man. 

As to Mr. Burke; he is a ſtickler 
for monarchy, not altogether as a 


penſioner, if he is one, which I be- | 


lieve, but as a political man. He 


has taken up a contemptible opinion 


of mankind, who, in their turn, are 


taking up the ſame of him. He con- 


ſiders them as a herd of beings that 
muſt be governed by fraud, effigy, 
and ſhew; and an idol would be as 
good a figure of monarchy with him, 
as a man. I will, however, do him 
the juſtice to ſay, that, with reſpect 
to America, he has been very com- 


plimentary. He always contended, 


at leaſt in my hearing, that the peo- 


ple of America were more enlightened 
than thoſe of England, or of any 


country in Europe; and that there- 
fore the impoſition of ſhew was not 
neceſſary in their governments. 
Though the compariſon between 
hereditary and elective monarchy, 
which the Abbe had made, 1s unne- 
ceſſary to the caſe, becauſe the re- 
| O 
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nalf Europe. 
Holland are generated from the here- 
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preſentative ſyſtem rejects: both; yet, 
were I to make the compariſon, I ſhould 


. decide contrary to what he has done. 


Tbe civil wars which have origin- 


ated from conteſted hereditary claims, 


are more numerous, and have been 
more dreadful, and of longer conti- 
nuance, than thoſe which have been 
occaſioned by election. All the civil 
wars in France aroſe from the here- 
ditary ſyſtem ; they were either pro- 


duced by hereditary claims, or by 


the imperfection of the hereditary 


form, which admits of regencies, or 


monarchy at nurſe. With reſpect to 
England, its hiftory is full of the 


| ſame misfortunes. The conteſts for 


ſucceſſion between the Houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, laſted a whole century ; 
and others of a ſimilar nature, have 
renewed themſelves ſince that period. 
Thoſe of 1715 and 1745, were of the 
fame kind. The ſucceſſion war for 
the crown of Spain, embroiled aimoſt 
The diſturbances in 


ditaryſhip of the Stadtholder. A 
government calling itſelf free, with 
an hereditary office, is like a thorn 
in the fleſh, that produces a fermenta- 
tion which endeavours to diſcharge it. 


But I might go further, and place 


alſo foreign wars, of whatever kind, 
to the ſame cauſe. It is by adding 


the evil of hereditary ſucceſſion to 


that of monarchy, that a permanent 
family intereſt is created, whoſe con- 


ſtant objects are dominion and reve- 


nue. Poland, though an elective mo- 
narchy, has had fewer wars than thoſe 
which are hereditary; and it is the 
only government that has made a vo- 
ſuntary eſſay, though but a {mall one, 


to reform the condition of the country. 


Having thus glanced at a few of the 
defects of the old, or hereditary ſyſtems 
of government, let us compare it with 
the new, or repreſentative ſyſtem, 
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The repreſentative ſyſtem takes ſoci. 


ety and civilization for its baſis; nature, 


reaſon, and experience, for its guide, 
Experience, in all ages, and in all 
countries has demonſtrated, that it is 
impoſſible to controul Nature in her 
diſtribution of mental powers. S$ke 
gives them as ſhe pleaſes. What. 
ever is the rule by which ſhe, appa. 
rently. to us, ſcatters them among 
mankind, that rule remains a ſecret 
to man. It would be as ridiculous to 
attempt to fix the hereditaryſhip of 
human beauty, as of wiſdom. ' What. 
ever wiſdom conſtituently 1s, it 1s like 
a feedleſs plant; it may be reared when 


it appears, but it cannot be voluntarily 


produced. There is always a ſufhcien. 
cy ſomewhere in the general maſs of ſo- 
ciety for all purpoſes ; but with reſped 
to the parts of ſociety, it is continually 
changing its place. It riſes in one to- 
day, in another to-morrow, and has mok 
probably viſited in rotation every fami- 
ly of the earth, and again withdrawn, 

As this is the order of nature, the or. 
der of government muſt neceſſarily fol. 
lowit, or government will, as we ſee it 
does, degenerate into ignorance. The 
hereditary fyſtem, therefore, is as re- 
pugnant to human wiſdom, as to human 
rights; and is as abſurd, as it is unjuſt. 

As the republic of letters brings 
forward the beſt literary productions, 
by giving to genius a fair and uli- 
verlal chance; fo the repreſentative 
lyſtem of government is calculated to 
produce the wiſeſt laws, by collecting 
wiſdom from where it can be found. 
I ſmile to myſelf when I contemplate 
the ridiculous inſignificance inte 
which literature and all the ſciences 


would fink, were they made heredi- 


tary; and I carry the ſame idea into 
governments. An hereditary gover- 
nor is as inconfiſtent as an hereditary 
author. I know not whether Homer 


or Euclid had ſons ; but I Will ven- 
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ture an opinion, that if they had, 
and had left their works unfiniſhed, 
choſe ſons N not have completed 
them. 


Do we need a PII evidence of 


| the abſurdity of hereditary govern- 
ment, than is ſeen in deſcendants 
of thoſe men, in any line of life, 


who once were famous? Is there 
fearcely an inſtance in which there 
is not a total reverſe of the charac- 


| ter? It appears as if the tide of men- 
| tal faculties flowed as far as it could 
| in certain channels; and then for- 
ſook its courſe, and aroſe in others. 


How irrational then is the hetedita- 
ry ſyſtem which eſtabliſſies channels 


| of power, in company with which 


wiſdom refuſes to flow! By conti- 


nuing this abſurdity, man is perpe- 


tually in contradiction with himſelf ; 
he accepts, for a king, or a chief 
magiſtrate, or a legiſtator; a perſon 
whom he would not elect for a con- 
table. | 
It appears to — obſertativa, 
that revolutions create genius and 


| talents; but thoſe events do no more 
| than bring them forward. There is 


exiſting in man, a maſs of ſenſe 
lying in a dormant ftate, and which; 


unleſs ſomething excites it to acti- 


on, will deſcend with him, in that 
condition, to the grave. As it is 
to the advantage of ſociety that the 
whole of its faculties ſhould be em 
ployed, the conſtruftion of govern- 
ment ought to be fuch as to bring 
forward, by a quiet and regular 
operation, all that extent of capa- 
city which never fails to appear in 
revolutions; 

This cannot take place in the in- 
bpid ſtate of hereditary government, 
not only becauſe it prevents, but 
becauſe it operates to benumb. When 
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the mind of a nation is bowed 3 | 


by any political ſuperſtition in its 
government, ſuch as hereditary ſuc- 


cedſſion is, it loſes a conſiderable por- 


tion of its powers on all other ſub- 
jects and objects. Hereditary ſuc- 
ceſficn requires the ſame obedience 


to ignorance, as to wiſdom; and 
when once the mind can bring it- 


felf to pay this indiſcriminate re- 
verence, it deſcends below the ſta. 


tute of mental manhood, It is fit to 
be great only in little things. Tt 


acts a treachery upon itſelf, and 
ſuffocates the ſenſations that urge to 
detection. 


Though the ancient governments 


preſent to us a miſerable picture of 


the condition of man, there is one 
which above all others exempts it- 
{lf from the general deſcription. 
I mean the democracy of the Athe- 


nians. We ſee more to admire, and 


leſs to condemn, in that great, ex- 
traordinary people, than in any thing 


which hiſtory affords. | 
Mr. Burke is fo little acquainted 
with conſtituent principles of go- 


vernment, that he confounds demo- 
cracy and repreſentation together, 
Repreſentation was a thing unknown 


in the ancient democracies. In thoſe 


the maſs of the people met and 
enacted laws (grammatically ſpeaking) 
in the firſt perſon. Simple demo- 
cracy was no other than the common 
hall of the ancients. It ſignifies 
the form, as well as the public prin- 
ciple of the government. 


and the territory extended, the ſim- 
ple democratical form became un- 
wieldy and impracticable; and as the 
ſyſtem of repreſentation was not 
known, the conſequence was, they 


either degenerated convulſively into 


Oz 
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As theſe 
democracies increaſed in population, 
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monarchies, or became abſorbed in- 
to ſuch as then exiſted. Had the 
ſyſtem of repreſentation been then 
underſtood, as it now is, there is 
no reaſon to believe that thoſe 
forms of government, now called mo- 
narchical or ariſtocratical, would ever 
have taken place. It was the want 
of ſome method to conſolidate the 
parts of ſociety, after it became too 
populous, and too extenſive for the 
ſimple democratical form, and alto 
the lax and ſolitary condition of 


of the world, that afforded opportu- 

| nities to thoſe unnatural modes of 
| government to begin. 

| f I As it is neceſſary to clear away the 
rubbiſh of errors, into which the ſub- 

= | | je& of government has been thrown, 


_, == I ſhall proceed to remark on ſome 


others. | 
It has always been the political 
craft of courtiers and court. govern- 
ments, to abuſe ſomething which they 
called republicaniſin; f but what re- 
publicaniſm was, or is, they never at- 
tempt to explain. Let us examine a 
little into this caſe. | 
The only forms of government 
are, the democratical, the ariſtocra- 
tical, the monarchical, and what is 
now called the repreſentative. 


any particular form of government, 
It is wholly characteriſtical of the 
purport, matter, or obje& for which 
government ought to be inſtituted, 
and on which it is to be employed, 
RES-PUBLICA, the public aflairs, or 
the public good; or, literally tranſ- 
lated, the public thing. It is a word 
of a good original, referring to what 

ought to be the character and but... 
nels of government; and in this 
ſenſe it is nan oppoled to the 


ſnepherds and herdſmen in other parts 


What is called a republic, is not 
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word mozarchy, which has a baſe 
original ſignification. It means ar. 
bitrary power in an individual per- 
ſon ; in the exerciſe of which, Am. 
ſelf, and not the res-publica, is the 
object. 

Every government that does not ad 
on the principle of a Republic, or in 
other words, that does not make 
the res- publica its whole and lole 
object, is not a good government, 
Republican government is no other 
than government eſtabliſhed and con- 
ducted for the intereſt of the pub- 
lic, as ell individually as collec- 
tively. It is not neceſfarily con. 


nected with any particular form, but | 


it moſt naturally aſſociates with the 
repreſentative form, as being bet 
calculated to ſecure the end for which 
a nation is at the e of ſup- 
porting it. | 

Various forms of government have 
affected to ſtyle themſelves a repub- 
lic. Poland calls itſelf a republic, 
which is an hereditary ariſtocracy, with 
what is called an elective monarchy. 
Holland calls itſelf a republic, which 
is chiefly ariſtocratical, with an 
hereditary ftadtholderſhip. But the 
government of America, which is 
wholly on the ſyſtem of repreſenta- 
tion, is the only real republic in 
character and in practice, that now 
exiſts. Its government has no other 
object than the public buſineſs of the 
nation, and therefore it is properly 4 
republic ; and the Americans have 
taken care that THIS, and no other, 
ſhall always be the object of their go- 
vernment, by their rejecting every 
thing hereditary, and eſtabliſhing 
government on the ſyſtem of repre- 
ſentation only. 

T hoſe who have ſaid that a repub- 
lic is not a ferm of government cal" 
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culated for countries of great extent, 


miſtook, in the firſt place, the by/7- 


neſs of a government, for a form of 
government; for the res- publica equal- 
Jy appertains to every extent of ter- 


ſecond plate, if they meant any 
thing with reſpe& to form, it was 


the ſimple demoeratical form ſuch 


as was the mode of government in 
the ancient democracies, in which 
there was no repreſentation. 
caſe, therefore, is not, that a repub- 
lie cannot be extenſive, but that it 
cannot be extenſive on the {imple 
democratical form; and the queſtion 
naturally preſents itſelf, 


the RES-PUBLICA or the PUBLIC Bu- 
SINESS of a nation, after it becomes 


tea extenſive and populous for the . mple 


democratical form? 
It cannot be monarchy, becauſe 


[monarchy is ſubject to an objec- 


tion of the ſame amount to which 
tae ſimple democratical form was 
ſubject, 


It is poſſible that an indiyidual 
may lay down a ſyſtem of principles, 


on which government ſhall be con- 
kitutionally eſtabliſhed to any extent 
of territory, This is no more than 
an operation of the mind, acting by 
its own powers. But the practice 


upon thoſe principles, as applying to 


the various and numerous circum- 
ances of a nation, its agricuiture, 


manufacture, trade, commerce, &c. 
&c, require a knowledge of a differ- 
and which can be had 


only from the various parts of ſo- 


ent kind, 


eiety. It is an aſſemblage of prac- 
tical knowledge, which no one indi- 


vidual can poſſeſs; and therefore the 
monarchical form is as much limited, 


For à character of ariſtocracy, the reader is referred to Rig of Man, Part R 


And, in the 


The 


What is te 
beſt form o government for conducting 
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in uſeful practice, from the incom- 
petency of knowledge, as was the 
democratical form, from the multi- 
plicity of population. 
generates, by extenſion, into confu- 
ſion; the other, into ignorance and 
incapacity, of which all the great 
monarchies are an evidence. The 
monarchical form, therefore, could 


not be a ſubſtitute for the democra- 


tical, becauſe it has equal inconve- 
nlences. 


Much leſs could * when made 
r This eis the moſt effec- 


tual of all forms to preclude knou- 
Neither could the high de- 


ledge. 
mocratical mind have voluntarily 
yielded itſelf to be governed by chil- 
dren and idiots, and all the motley 


The one de- 


0 


inſignificance of character, which at- 


tends ſuch a mere animal-ſyſtem, the 
diſgrace and the reproach of reafon 


and of man. 
As to the ariſtocratical form, it has 


the ſame vices and defects with the 


monarchical, except that the chance 
of abilities is better from the pro- 
portion of numbers, but there is {ill 


no ſecurity for the right uſe and ap- 


plication of them *. 


Referring, then, to the _ 


ſimple democracy, it afords the true 
data from which government on a 
large ſcale can begin. 


ciple, but from the inconvenience of 
its form; 


It is incapa- 
ble of extenſion, not from its prin- 


and monarchy and ariſ- 


tocracy, from their incapacity. Re- 


the 


tainin g. 
ground, 


then, democracy as 


the 
preſents itſelf; remedying at once the 


defects of the ſimple democracy as 


to form, and the incapacity of the 


and rejecting the corrupt 
ſyſtems of monarchy and ariſtocracy, 
repreſentative ſyſtem naturally 
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other two with reſpect to know 
ledge. 


Simple democracy was ſociety go- | 


verning itſelf without the aid of ſe- 
condary means. By ingrafting re- 
preſentation upon democracy, we ar- 
rive at a ſyſtem of government cap- 
able of embracing and confederating 
all the various intereſts and every 
extent of territory and population 3 ; 
and that alſo with advantages as much 
ſuperior to hereditary government, 
as the republic of letters is to here- 
ditary literature, 

It is on this ſyſtem that the Ame- 
rican government is founded. It is 
ENG ingrafted upon demo- 
cracy. It has fixed the form by a 
ſcale parallel in all caſes to the ex- 
tent of the principle. What Athens 
was in miniature, America will be 
in magnitude. The ,one was the 
wonder of the ancient world; 
other is becoming the admiration 
and model of the preſent. It is the 
eaſieſt of all the forms of government 
to be underſtood, and the moft cligi- 
ble in practice; and excludes at 
once the ignorance and infecurity of 
the hereditary mode, and the in- 
convenience of the ſimple democracy. 

It is impoſſible to ' conceive a ſyſ- 
tem of government capable of acting 
_ ever ſuch an extent of territory, and 
ſuch a circle of intereſts, as is im- 
mediately produced by the operation 
of repreſentation. France, great and 
populous as it is, is but a pot in 
the capaciouſneſs of the ſyſtem. It 
adapts itſelf to all poſſible caſes. 
18 preferable to ſimple democracy 
even in ſmall territories. Athens, 
by repreſentation, would have out- 
rivalled her own democracy. | 

That which is called government, 
or rather that which we ought to 


- 


the 5 


It 
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conceive government to he, is ne 
more than ſome common center, in 
which all the parts of ſociety unite, 
This cannot be eſtabliſhed by any 
method fo conducive to the various 
intereſts of the community, as by 
the repreſentative ſyſtem. Tt con- 
centrates the knowledge neceſlay 
to the intereſts of the parts, and of 
the whole. It places government in 
a ſtate of conſtant maturity. It is, 
as' has been already obſerved, nevet 
young, never old. It is ſubject nei 
ther to nonage, nor dotage. It i 
never in the cradle, nor on crutches, 
It admits not of a ſeparation be- 
tween knowledge and power, and is 
ſuperior, as government always 
ought to be, to all the accidents 
of ae ien man, and is therefore 
mes © to what is called monar. 
chy. 

A nation is not a body, the OW 
of which is to be repreſented by the 
human body ; byt is like a bodycon- 
tained within a circle, having a com- 
mon center, in which every radius 
meets; and that center is formed by 
repreſentation. To connect repre- 
ſentation with what is called monar- 
chy, is eccentric government. Re- 
preſentation is of itſelf the delegated 
monarchy of a nation, and cannot 
debaſe itſezf by — it with 
another. | 


Mr. Burke has two or three times 
in his parliamentary ſpeeches, and in 
his publications, made uſe of ajin- 
gle of words that convey no ideas. 
Speaking of government, he fays, 
cc It is better to have monarchy for 
« its baſis, and republicaniſm for 
tits corre&ive, than republicaniſm 
&« for its baſis, and monarchy for its 
&« corrective. If he means that it is 
better to correct folly with wiſdom, 


* 
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than wiſdom with folly, I will no 
otherwiſe contend with him, than 
that it would be much better to Fran 
the folly entirely. 

But what is this thing which Mr. 


Burke calis monarchy? Will he ex- 
| plain it? All men can underſtand 


what repreſentation is; and that it 
muſt neceſſarily include a variety of 
knowledge and talents. 
ſecurity is there for the ſame qualities 
on the part of monarchy ? or, when 


this monarchy is a child, where then 


is the wiſdom? What does it know 
about government? Who then is the 
monarch, or where is the monarchy ? 
If it is to be performed by regency, 
it proves it to be a farce. A re- 
gency is a mock ſpecies of re- 
public, and the whole of monarchy 
deſeryes ng better deſcription. It is 


a thing as Various as imagination can 


paint. It has none of the ſtable cha- 
racter that government ought to poſ- 
les. Every ſucceſſion is a revolution, 
and every regency a counter - revolu- 
tion. The whole of it is a ſcene of 


perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of 


which Mr. Burke is himſelf an in- 
ſtance. To render monarchy conſiſ- 
tent with government, the next in 
ſucceſſion ſnould not be born a child, 
but a man at once, and that man . 
Solomon, 
tions are to wait, and government be 
interrupted, till boys grow to be men. 

Whether I have too little ſenſe to 
re, or too much to be impoſed upon; 
whether I have too much or too little 
pride, or of any. thing elfe, I leave 
out of the queſtion ; but certain it is, 
that what is called monarchy, always 
appears to me a Gly contemptible 
thing. J compare it to ſomething 
kept behind a curtain, about which 


here is a great deal of buſtle and 
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But what 


part. 
It is ridiculous that na- 
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fuſs, and a wonderful air of ſeeming 
ſolemnity ; but when, by any acci- 
dent, the curtain happens to be open, 


and the company fee what it wy they 


burſt into laughter. 

In the repreſentative ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, nothing of this can hap- 
pen. Like the nation itſelf, it poſ- 
ſeſſes a perpetual ſtamina, as well of 
body as of mind, and preſents itſelf 
on the open theatre of the world in 
a fair and manly manner. Whatever 
are its excellencies or its defects, 
they are viſible to all. It exiſts not 


by fraud and myitery ; it deals not in 


cant and ſophiſtry; but inſpires a 
language, that, paſſing from heart to 
heart, is felt and underſtood. 

We muſt ſhut our eyes againſt rea- 
ſon, we muſ; baſely degrade our un- 
derſtanding, not to ſee the folly of 
what is called monarchy. Nature is 
orderly in all her works ; but this is 
a mode of government that counter- 
acts nature. It turns the progreſs of 
the human faculties upſide down. It 
ſubjects age to be governed by chil- 
dren, and wiſdom by folly. 

On the contrary, the repreſentative 
ſyſtem is always parallel with the or- 
der and immutable laws of- nature, 
and meets the reaſon of man in every 
For example : 

In the American federal govern - 
ment, more power is delegated to the 
preſident of the United States, than 
to any other individual member of 
congreſs. He cannot, therefore, be 
elected to this office under the age of 
thirty- five years. By this time the 
judgment of man becomes matured, 
and he has lived long enough to be 
acquainted with men and things, and 
the country with him. But on the 
monarchical plan, (excluſive of the 


numerous chances there are worry 


that of General Waſhington. 
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every man born into the world, of 
drawing a prize in the lottery of hu- 
man faculties), the next in ſucceſſion, 
whatever he may be, is put at the 
head of a nation, and of a govern- 
ment, at the age of eighteen years. 
Does this appear like an act of wiſ- 
dom? Is it conſiſtent with the proper 
dignity and the manly character of a 
nation? Where is the propriety of 
calling ſuch a lad the father of the 
people ?—In all other caſes, a perſon 
is a minor until the age of twenty. 
one years. Before this period, he is 
not truſted with the management of 
an acre of land, or with the heritable 
property of a flock of ſheep, or an 
herd of ſwine ; but, wonderful to 
tell! he may, at the age of eighteen 
Fears, be truſted with a nation. 
That monarchy is all a bubble, a 
mere court artifice to procure money, 


is evident, (at leaſt to me), in every. 


character in which it cin be viewed. 
It would be impoſſible, on the rati- 
onal ſyſtem” of repreſentative govern- 
ment, to make out a bill of expences 
to ſuch an enormous amount as this 
deception admits. ' Government is not 
of itſelf a very chargeable inſtitution. 
The whole expence of the federal go- 
vernment of America, founded, as I 
have already ſaid, on the ſyſtem of 
repreſentation, and extending over a 
country nearly ten times as large as 


England, is but fix hundred thouſand 


dollars, or one hundred and thirty- 
five thouſand pounds ſterling. 
I preſume, that no man in his ſober 


| ſenſes will compare the character of 


any of the kings of Europe, with 
Vet, 
in France, and alſo in England, the 
expence of the civil liſt only, for the 


ſapport of one man, is eight times 


greater than the whole expence of the 


| appear . 
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federal government i in America. To 
aſſign a reaſon for this, appears al mot 
impoſſible. The generality of peopl 
in America, eſpecially the poor, ar: 
more able to pay taxes, than the ge. 
nerality of people either 18 F rance or 
England. | 

But the caſe is, that the repreſen. 


tative ſyſtem diffuſes ſuch a body ct 


knowledge throughout a nation, on 
the ſubje& of government, as to ex- 
plode ignorance and preclude impoſi- 
tion. The craft of courts cannot be 
afted on that ground. There is no 
place for myſtery ; no where for it to 
begin. ' Thoſe who are not in the re- 
preſentation, | know as much' of the 
nature of buſineſs as thoſe who are. 
An affectation of myſterious import- 
ance would there be ſcouted. Nations 
can have no ſecrets; and the ſecrets 
of courts, like thoſe of individuals, 
are always their defects. 

In the repreſentative ſyſtem, the 
reaſon for every thing muſt publicly 
Every man is a proprietor 
in government, and conſiders it a ne- 
ceſſary part of his buſineſs to under- 
ſtand. It concerns his intereſt, be- 
cauſe it affects his property. He ex- 
amines the coſt, and compares it with 
the advantages; and above all, he 
does not adopt the ſlaviſn cuſtom of 
following what in other e 
are called LEADERS, | 

It can only be by blinding the un- 
dn of man, and making him 
believe that government is ſome won- 
derful myſterious thing, that exceſſive 
revenues are obtained. Monarchy is 
well calculated to enſure this end. It 
is the popery of government; a thing 
kept up to amuſe the ignorant, and 
quiet them into taxes. 

The government of a free country, 
properly ſpeaking, is not in the pej- 
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ſons, but in the laws. The enacting 
of thoſe requires no great expence z 
and when they are adminiſtered, the 


CHA 
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whole of civil government is per- 
formed the reſt is all court comtrip= | 
ance. a 


P, N. 


Of Conſtitutions. : 


T rar men mean diſtin and 
ſeparate. things when they ſpeak 
of conſtitutions and of governments, 
is evident; or, why are thoſe terms 
diſtinctly and ſeparately uſed? A con- 
titution is not the act of a govern- 
ment, but of a people conſtituting a 
government; and government with- 


out a MRI is K en without | 


a right. 

Al power exerciſed over a nation, 
muſt have ſome beginning. It muſt 
be either delegated, or aſſumed. 
There are no other ſources. All de- 
legated power is truſt, and all aſſumed 
power is uſurpation. Time does not 
alter the nature and quality of either. 

In viewing this ſubject, the caſe 
and circumſtances of America pre- 
ſent themſelves 'as in the' beginning 
of a world; and our enquiry into the 
origin of government is ſhortened, 
by referring to the facts that have 


ariſen in our own day. We have no 


occaſion to roam for information into 
the obſcure field of antiquity, nor 
hazard ourſelves ' upon' conjecture. 
We are brought at once to the point 
of ſeeing government begin, as if we 


had lived in the beginning of time: 


The real volume, not of hiſtory, but 
of facts, is directly before us, unmu- 
tilated by contrivance, or the errors 
of tradition. 5 


I will here conciſely ſtate the com- 
mencement of the American conſti- 


_ tutions ; by which the difference be- 


tween conſtitutions and governments 
will ſufficiently appear. | 
It may not be improper to remind 
the reader, that' the United States of 
America conſiſt of thirteen ſeparate 
ſtates, each of which eſtabliſhed a go- 
vernment for itſelf, after the declara- 
tion of independence, done the fourth 
of July 1776. Each ſtate acted in- 
dependently of the reſt, in forming 
its government; but the ſame general 
principle pervades the whole. When 
the ſeveral ſtate governments were 
formed, they proceeded to form the 
federal government, that acts over 
the whole in all matters which con- 
cern the intereſt of the whole, or 
which relate to the intercourſe of the 
ſeveral ſtates with each other, or with 
foreign nations. 1 will begin with 
giving an inſtance from one of the 
ſtate governments, (that of Pennſyl- 
vania), and then proceed to the fede- 
ral government. 
The ſtate of Pennſylvania, though 
nearly of the ſame extent of territory 
as England, was then divided into 
only twelve counties. Each of thoſe 
counties had elected a committee at 
the commencement of the diſpute 
with the Engliſh government ; and as 
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the city of Philadelphia, which alſo 


had its committee, was the moſt cen- 
tral for intelligence, it became the 
center of communication to the ſeve- 
ral county committees, When it be- 
came neceſſary to proceed to the for- 
mation of a government, the commit- 
tee of Philadelphia propoſed a confer- 
ence of all the county committees, to 


be held in that city, and which met 


the latter end of July 1776. 
Though theſe committees had been 


E elected by the people, they were not 


elected expreſsly for the purpoſe, nor 
inveſted with the authowty of form- 
ing a conſtitution; and as they could 
not conſiſtently with the American 
idea of rights, aſſume ſuch a power, 


they could only confer upon the mat- 
ter, and put it into a train of ope- 


ration. The conferees, therefore, 


did no more than ftate the caſe, and 
recommend to the ſeveral counties to 


elect fix repreſentatives for each coun- 
ty, to meet in convention at Philadel- 
phia, with powers to form a conſti- 
tution, and propoſe it for public con- 
ſideration. 

This convention, of which Ben- 
jamin Franklin was preſident, having 
met and deliberated, and agreed upon 
a conſtitution, they next ordered it 
to be publiſhed, not as a thing eſta- 


bliſhed, but for the conſideration. of 


the whole people, their approbation or 
rejection, and then adjourned to a 
tated time. When the time of ad- 
journment was expired, the conven- 


tion re- aſſembled; and as the general 


opinion of the people in approbation 
of it was then known, the conſtitu- 
tion was figned, ſealed, and pro- 
claimed on the authority of the people, 
and the original inſtrument depoſited 
as a public record. The convention 
then appointed a day for the genera] 
election of the repreſentatives who 
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were to compoſe the government, and 
the time it ſhould commence; and 
having done this, they diſſolved, and 
returned to their ſeveral homes and 
occupations. | 

In this conſtitution were laid down, 
firft a declaration of rights. Then 


followed the form which the govern- 


ment ſhould have, and the powers it 


ſhould pofſeſs—the authority of the 
- courts of judicature, and of juries 


— the manner in which elections 
ſhould be conducted, and the propor- 


tion of repreſentatives to the number 
of electors— the time which each ſuc- 


ceeding aſſembly ſhould continue, 


which \ was one year—the mode of le- 
vying, and of accounting for the ex- 


penditure, of public money of ap- 


pointing public officers, &c. &c. &c. 


No article of this conſtitution could 


be altered or infringed at the diſcre- 


tion of the government that was to 


enſue. It was to that government 1 


law. But as it would have been un- 
wiſe to preclude the benefit of expe- 
rience, and in order alſo to prevent 
the accumulation of errors, if any 
ſhould be found, and to preſer ve an 
unifon of government with the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſtate at all times, 
the conſtitution provided, that, at 


the expiration of every ſeven years, 2 


convention ſhould be elected ; for the 
expreſs purpoſe of reviſing the con- 


ſtitution, and making alterations, ad- 


ditions, or abolitions therein, if any 
ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary. 

Here we ſee a regular proceſs—a 
government iſſuing out of a conſtitu. 
tion, formed by the people in their 
original character; and that conſtitu- 
tion, ſerving, not only as an autho- 
rity, but as a law of controul to the 
government. It was the political 
bible of the ſtate, Scarcely a family 


was without it. Every member of 


gur IT, 


the government had a copy; and 
nothing was more common, when any 
debate aroſe on the principle of a 
vill, or on the extent of any ſpecies 
of authority, than for the members 
to take the printed conſtitution out 


of their pocket, and read the chap- 


ter with which ſuch matter in debate 
was connected. | 

Having dbu. given an inſtance 
from one of the ſtates, I will ſhew 
the proceedings by which the federal 
conſtitution of the United States aroſe 
and was formed. 

Congreſs, at its two firſt meetings, 


in September 1774, and May 1775, 


vas nothing more than a deputati- 
on from the legiſlatures of the ſeve- 
ral provinces, afterwards ſtates ; and 
had no other authority than what aroſe 
trom common conſent, and the neceſ- 
ſity of its acting as a public body. 
In every thing which related to the 
internal affairs of America, congreſs 
went no further than to iſſue recom- 
mendation to the ſeveral provincial 
aſſemblies, who at diſcretion adopted 
them or not. Nothing on the part 
of congreſs was compulſive ; yet, in 
this fituation, it was more faithfuliy 
and affectionately obeyed, than was 


ume lixe that of the national aſ- 
lembly of France, ſufficiently ſhews, 
that the ſtrength of government does 
not conſiſt in any thing within it- 
felf, but in the attachment of a na- 
tion, and the intereſt which the peo- 
pie feel in ſupporting it. When 
this is loſt, government is but a 
child in power; and though, like 
the old government of France, it 
may harraſs individuals for a while, 
it but facilitates its own fall. 

After the declaration of indepen- 
dence, it became conſiſtent with the 
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any government in Europe. This 
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principle on which repreſentative go - 
vernment is founded, that the autho- 


rity of congreſs ſhould be defined and 


eſtabliſhed. Whether that authority 
ſhould be more or leſs than congreſs 
then diſcretionarily excrciled, was not 
the queſtion. It was merely the rec- 
titude of the meaſure. 

For this purpoſe, the act, called 


the act of confederation, (which was 
a ſort of imperfe& federal conſtitu- 


tion), was propoſed, and, after long 
deliberation, was concluded in the 
year 1781. It was not the act of 
congreſs, becauſe it is repugnant to 
the principles of repreſentative So- 


vernment that a body ſhould give 
power to itſelf, Congreſs firſt inform- 


ed the ſeveral ſtates, of the powers 


which it conceived were neceſſary 


to be inveſted in the union, to ena- 
ble it to perform the duties and ſervi- 
ces required from it; and the ſtates 


ſeverally agreed with each other, and 


concenterated in congreſs thoſe pow- 
ers. 


It may not be 1 improper to P 


that in both thoſe inſtances, (the 


one of Pennſylvania, and the other 


of the -United States), there is no 
ſuch thing as the idea of a compact 
between the people on one fide, and 
the government on the other. The 
compact was that of the people with 
each other, to produce and conſti- 
tute a government. To ſuppoſe that 
any government can be a party in 
a compact with the whole people, 
is to ſuppole it to have exiſtence be- 
fore it can have a right to exiſt. 
The only inſtance in which a com- 
pact can take place between the peo- 
ple and thoſe who exerciſe the go- 
vernment, is, that the people ſail 
pay them, while they chuſe to emplo:- 
the m. | 
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Government is not a trade which 


any man or body of men has a right 
to ſet up and exerciſe for his own 


emolument, but is altogether a truſt, 
in right of thoſe by whom that truſt 
is delegated, and by whom it is 
always reſumable. It has of itſelf 
no rights; ; they are altogether du- 
ties. | 

Having thus given two inſtances 
of the original formation of a con- 


ſtitution, I will ſhew the manner 


in which both have been changed 


lince their firſt eſtabliſhment. 


The powers veſted in the govern- 
ments of the ſeveral ſtates, by the 


ſtate conſtitutions, were found, upon 


experience, to be too greatz and 
thoſe veſted in the federal govern- 
ment, by the act of confederation» 
too little. The defect was not in 
the principle, but in the dais 
of power. 


Numerous publications, in pamph- 


lets and in the newſpapers, appear- 
ed on the propriety and neceſſity of 


new modelling the federal govern- 


ment. After ſome time of public 
diſcuſſion, carried on thro” the chan- 
nel of the preſs, and in converſati- 


ons, the ſtate of Virginia, experi- 


encing ſome inconvenience with re- 
:pe& to commerce, propoſed holding 
3 continental conference; in conſe- 
quence of which, a deputation from 


Ave or fix of the ſtate aſſemblies 


met at Anapolis in Maryland, in 
1786. This meeting, not conceiv- 


ing itſelf ſufficiently authoriſed to 
go into the buſineſs of a reform, did 


no more than ſtate their general 
opinions of the propriety of the mea- 
fare, and recommend that a conven- 
tion of all the ſtates ſhould be held 


the year following. 


WORKS. 

This convention met at Philadel- 
phia in May 1787, of which Gene. 
ral Waſhington was elected preſident, 
He was not at that time connected 
with any of the ſtate governments, 
or with congreſs. He delivered up 
his commiſſion when the war ended, 
and ſince then * lived à private 
citizen. 

The conyention went deeply into 
all the ſubjects; and having, after 
a variety of debate and inveſtigation, 
agreed among themſelves upon the 


ſeveral parts of a federal conſtitu- 


tion, the next queſtion was, the 
manner of giving it authority and 
practice. 

For this ee they did not, 
like a cabal of courtiers, ſend for 3 
Dutch Stadtholder, or a German 


Elector; but they referred the whole 


matter to the ſenſe and intereſt of the 


| country. 


They firſt directed, that the pro- 


poſed conſtitution ſhould be publiſh- 


ed. | Secondly, that each ſtate ſhould 
ele& a convention, expreſsly for the 
purpoſe of taking it into a conſider- 
ation, and of ratifying or rejecting 
it : and that as ſoon as the approba- 
tion and ratification of any nine ſtates 
ſhould be given, that thoſe ſtates 
ſhould proceed to the election of 
their proportion of members to the 
new federal government; and that 


the operation of it ſhould then begin, 


and the former federal rennen 
ceaſe. | 

The ſeveral ſtates proceeded ac- 
cordingly to ele& their conventions, 
ſome of thoſe conventions ratified 
the conſtitution by very, large ma- 
jorities, and two or three unanimodſ- 
ly. In others there were much de- 
bate and diviſion of opinion. In the 
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Maſſachuſetts convention, which met 
at Boſton, the majority was not 
above nineteen or twenty, in about 
three hundred members ; - but ſuch is 
the nature of repreſentative govern- 
ment, that it quietly decides all mat- 
ters by majority. After the debate 
in the Maſſachuſetts convention was 
| cloſed, and the vote taken, the ob- 
jecting members roſe, and declared, 
« That though they had argued and 
« voted againſt it, becauſe certain 
« parts appeared to them in a different 
« light to what they appeared to other 
« members ; yet, as the vote had de- 
« ded in favour of the conſtitution as 
« propoſed, they ſhould give it the ſame 
practical ſupport as if they had voted 
« for ii. 

As foon as nine ſtates had con- 
curred, (and the reſt followed in the 


the old fabric of the federal govern- 
ment was taken down, and a new 


ington is preſident, In this place 
I cannot help remarking, that the 
character and ſervices of this gen- 
tleman are ſufficient to put all thoſe 
men called kings to ſhame. While 
they are receiving from the ſweat 
and labours of mankind, a prodiga- 
lity of pay, to which neither their 
abilities nor their ſervices can enti- 
tle them, he is rendering every ſer- 
rice in his power, and refuſing eve- 
ry pecuniary reward. + He accepted 
no pay as commander in chief; he 
accepts none as preſident of the Uni- 
ted States. | 2 
After the new federal conſtitution 
was eſtabliſned, the ſtate of Pennſyl- 
vania, conceiving that ſome parts of 
is own conſtitution required to be 
altered, elected a convention for 


that purpole. The propoled al- 


order their conventions were elected), 


one elected, of which General Waſh- - 
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terations were publiſhed, and the 
people concurring therein, they were 
eſtabliſned. | | 

In forming thoſe conſtitutions, or 
in altering them, little or no incon- 
venience took place. The ordinary 
courſe of things was not interrupted, 


and the advantages have been much. 
It is always the intereſt of a far 


greater number of people in a na- 
tion to have things right, than to 
let them remain wrong ; and when 


public matters are open to debate, 


and the public judgment free, it will 


not decide wrong, unleſs it decides 


too haſtily. 


In the two inſtances of changing 


the conſtitutions, the government then 


in being were not actors either way. 


Government has no right to make 
itſelf a party in any debate reſpect- 


ing the principles or modes of form- 


ing, or of changing, conſtitutions. 
It is not for the benefit of thoſe who 
exerciſe the powers of government, 
that conſtitutions, and the govern- 
ments iſſuing from them, are eſta- 
bliſned. 
right of judging and acting are in 


thoſe who pay, and not in thoſe who 


receive, | 855 | 
A conſtitution is the property of 


a nation, and not of thoſe who ex- 


erciſe the government. All the con- 
ſtitutions of America are declared 
to be eſtabliſhed on the authority of 
the people. In France, the word 
nation is uſed inſtead of the people; 
but in both caſes, a conſtitution is 
a thing antecedent to the govern- 
ment, and always diſtinèt there- 
from. 


In England, it is not difficult to 


perceive that every thing has a con- 
ſtitution, except the nation. Every 
ſociety and aſſociation that is eſta- 


In all thoſe matters, the 


4 
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bliſhed, firſt agreed upon a number 
of original articles, digeſted into 
form, which are its conſtitution. It 
then appointed its officers, whoſe 
powers and authorities are deſcribed 
in that conſtitütion, and the govern- 
ment of that ſociety then commenc- 
ed. Thoſe officers, by whatever 
name they are called, have no au- 
thority to add to, alter, or abridge 
the original articles. It is only to 
the conſtituting power that this * 
belongs. 

From the want of 6 
the difference between a conſtitution 
and a government, Dr. 
and all writers of his deſcription, 
have always bewildered themſelves. 
They could not but perceive, that 


there mult neceffarily be a coxtrouling 


power exiſting ſomewhere, and they 
placed this power in the diſcretion of 
the perſons exerciſing the govern- 
ment, inſtead of placing it in a con- 
ſtitution formed by the nation. 
When it is in a conſtitution, it has 
the nation for its ſupport, and the 
natural and the political controuling 
powers are together. The laws 
. which are enacted by governments, 


controul men only as individuals, bat 


the nation, through its conſtitution, 
controuls the whole government, and 
has a natural ability ſo to do. The 
final controuling power, therefore, 
and the original conftituting power, 
are one and the ſame power. . 
Dr. Johnſon could not have advanc- 

ed luch a poſition in any country 
where there was a conſtitution; and 
he is himſelf an evidence, that no 
fuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts in 


England.—But it may be put as a 


queſtien, not improper to be inveſti- 
gated, That if a conſtitution does 


a government and giving it powers, 


the powers ſo given. 


founded on an invaſion and conquett 


ol the country. This being admit. 


Johnſon, 


is now like an almanack of the ſame 


WORKS: 


not exiſt, how came the idea of ita 
exiſtence ſo generally eſtabliſhed ? 
In order to decide this queſtion, it 
is neceſſary to conſider a conſtitution 
in both its caſes :——Firſt, as creating 


Secondly, as regulating and reſtraining 


If we begin with William of Nor- 
mandy, we find that the government 
of England was originally a tyranny, 


ted, it will then appear, that the 
exertion” of the nation, at different 
periods, to abate that tyranny, and 
render it leſs intolerable, has been 
credited for a conſtitution. 
Magna Charta, as it was called, (it 


date,) was no more than compelling 
the government to renounce a part of 
its aſſumptions. . It did not create 
and give powers to government in 
the manner a conſtitution does; but 
was, as far as it went, of the nature 
of a re-conqueſt, and not of a con- 
ſtitution; for could the nation have 
totally expelled the uſurpation, as 
France had done its deſpotiſm, it 
would then have had a conſtitution to 
form. | 

The hiftory of the Edwards and 
the Henries, -and up to the com- 
mencement of the Stuarts, exhibits 
as many inſtances of tyranny as 
could be acted within the limits to 
which the nation had reſtricted it. 
The Stuarts endeavoured to pals 
thoſe limits, and their fate is wel! 
known. In all thoſe inftances we ſe 
nothing of a conſtitution, but only of 
reſtrictions on aſſumed power. 

After this, another William, de- 
ſcended from the fame ſtock, and 
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claiming from the ſame origin, gained 
poſſefſion ; and of the two evils, 
James and William, the nation pre- 
ferred what it thought the leaſt ; 
fince, from circumſtances, it mult 
take one. The a&, called the Bill 
of Rights, comes here into view. 
What is it, but a bargain, which 


the parts of the government made 


with each other to divide powers, 

profits, and privileges? You ſhall 

have ſo much, and I will have the 

reſt; and with reſpect to the nation, 

it ſaid, for your /hare, YOU ſhall have 

the right of petitioning. This being 

the caſe, the bill of rights is more 

properly a bill of wrongs, and of 

inſult. As to what is called the 

convention parliament, it was a thing 

that made itſelf, and then made the 
authority by which it ated. A few 
perſons got together, and called them- 

ſelves by that name. Several of them 

had never been elected, and none of 
them for the purpole. 

From the time of William, a ſpe- 
cies of government aroſe, iſſuing out 
of this coalition bill of rights ; and 
more fo, ſince the corruption intro- 
duced at the Hanover ſucceſſion, by 
the agency of Walpole : that can be 
delcribed by no other name than a 


delpotic legitlation. Though the 


parts may embarraſs each other, the 
whole has no bounds ; and the only 
night it acknowledges out of itſelf, is 
tie right of petitioning, Where then 
is the conſtitution either that gives or 
that reſtrains power ? | 
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| | 
It is not becauſe a part of the go- 


vernment is eleftive, that makes it 


leſs a deſpotiſm, if the perſons 10 
elected, poſſeſs afterwards, as a par- 
liament, unlimited powers. Election, 
in this caſe, becomes ſeparated from 
repreſentation, and the candidates are 
candidates for deſpotiſm. | 

I cannot believe that any nation, 
reaſoning on its own rights, would 
bave thought of calling thoſe things 
a conſtitution, if the cry of conſtitu- 
tion had not been ſet up by the go- 
vernment. It has got into circula- 
tion like the words bore and quix, by 
being chalked up in the ſpeeches of 
parliament, as thoſe words were on 


window ſhutters and door poſts ; but 


whatever the conſtitution may be in 
other reſpe&ts, it has undoubtedly 


been the moſt productive machine of 
taxation that was ever invented. 


The taxes in France, under the 
new conſtitution, are not quite thir- 


teen ſhillings per head ®, and the taxcs 


in England under what is called its 
preſent conſtitution, are forty eight 
ſhillings and fixpence per head, men, 


women, and children, amounting to | 
nearly ſeventeen millions ſterling, be- 


ſides the expence of collection, which 
is upwards of a million more. 
In a country like England, where 


the whole of the civil goverument is 


executed by the people of every town 
and county, by meaus of pariſli offi- 
cers, magiſtrates, quarteriy ſeſſions, 
juries, and aſſize; without any trou- 


ble to what is called the government, 


* The whole amount of the aſſeſſed taxes of France, for the preſent year, is three 
hundred millions of livres, which is twelve millions and a bait ſterling; and the in- 
cidental taxes are eſtimated at three millions, making in the whole fifteen millions and 
a half; which among twenty-four millions of people, is not quite thirteen ſhillings per 
head, France has Icflened her taxes fince the revolution, nearly nine millions ſter- 
lng annually. Before the revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of upwards of 


tlirty per cent. on all articles brought into the city. This tax was collected at the city 


gates, It was taken olf on the firſt of laſt 


May, and the gates taken down, | 
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or any other expence to the revenue 


than the ſalary of the judges, it is 


aſtoniſhing how ſuch a maſs of taxes 
can be employed. Nor even the in- 
ternal defence of the country is paid 
out of the revenue. On all occafions, 
whether real or contrived, recourſe is 
continually had to new loans and new 
taxes. No wonder, then, that a ma- 
chine of government fo advantageous 
to the advocates of a court, ſhould be 


fo triumphantly extolled! No wonder, 


that St. James's or St. Stephen's 


fhould echo with the continual cry of 


conſtitution! No wonder, that the 


French revolution ſhould be repro- 


bated, and the res- publica treated 


with reproach ! The red book of Eng- 


land, like the red book of France, 
will explain the reaſon“. 


J will now, by way of relaxation; 


turn a thought or two to Mr. Burke. 
TI aſk his pardon for neglecting him 


ſo long. te No 
6 America, ſays he, (in his 


ſpeech on the Canada conſtitution 


bill) „never dreamed of ſuch ab- 


c ſurd doctrine as the Rights of Man. 
Mr. Burke is ſuch a bold preſumer, 


and advances his aſſertions and his 
premiſes with ſuch a deficiency of 
judgment, that, without troubling 
ourſelves about principles of philoſo- 
phy or politics, the mere logical con- 


cluſions they produce, are ridiculous, 


For inſtance, | | 

If governments, as Mr. Burke aſ- 
ſerts, are not founded on the Rights 
of Man, and are founded on any 
rights at all, they conſequently muſt 
be founded on the rights of ſomething 


* What was called the livre rouge, or the red book, in France, was not exact“ 
fimilar to the court calendar in England; but it ſufficiently ſhewed how a great parts: 


the taxcs was laviſhed, 


life, 


WoORES; 


that is zot mar. What then is that 


ſomething ? | | | 
Generally ſpeaking, we know of 
no other creatures that inhabit the 


earth than man and beaſt 5 and in all 


caſes, where only two things offer 
themfelves, and one muſt be admitted, 


a negation proved on any one, 


amounts to an affirmative on the 
other; and therefore, Mr. Burk, by 
proving againſt the rights of May, 
proves in behalf of the beaf?; and 
confequently, proves that government 
is a beaſt: and as difficult thingy 
ſometimes explain each other, ye 
now ſee the origin of keeping wild 
beaſts in the Tower ; for they cer. 
tainly can be of no other uſe than to 


mew the origin of the government, 


They are in the place of a conſtitu- 


tion. O john Bull, what honour 


thou haſt loſt by not being a wild 


beaſt. Thou mighteſt, on Mr. Burke's 


ſyſtem, have been in the Tower for 


If Mr. Burke's arguments hav: 
not weight enough to keep one ſeri- 
ous, the fault is leſs mine than his; 
and as I am willing to make an apo- 
logy to the reader for the liberty [ 
have taken, I hope Mr. Burke wil 
allo make his for giving the cauſe. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke the 
compliment of remembering him, | 
return to the ſubject. 


From the want of a conſtitution in 
England to reſtrain and regulate the 
wild impulſe of power, many of the 
laws are irrational and tyrannical, and 
the adminiftration of them vague and 


| problematical. 
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The attention of the government 
of England, (for I rather chuſe to 
call it by this name than the Engliſh 
government) appears, ſince its poli- 
tical connection with Germany, to 
have been ſo completely engroſſed 
and abſorbed by foreign affairs, and 
the means of raiſing taxes, that it 


ſeems to exiſt for no other purpoſes. 


Domeſtic concerns are neglected; and, 
with reſpect to regular law, there is 
icarcely ſuch a thing. 

Almoſt every caſe now mad be 
determined by fome precedent, be 
that precedent good or bad, or whe- 
ther it properly applies or not; and 


the practice is become ſo general, as 


vo ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion, that it proceeds 
rom a deeper policy than at firſt 
üght appears. 

Siace the evolution: of 1 
and more fo fince that of France, 
this preaching up the doctrine of pre- 
ecdents, drawn from times and cir- 
cumſtances antecedent to thoſe events, 
has been the ſtudied practice of the Eng- 
liſh government. The generality of 
thoſe precedents are founded on princi- 
ples and opinions, the reverſe of what 
they ought; and the greater diſtance 
of time they are drawn from, the 
more they are to be ſuſpected. But 
by aſſociating thoſe precedents with a 
ſuperſtitious reverence for ancient 
things, as monks ſhew relics and call 
them holy, the generality of mankind 
xe deceived into the deſign. Go- 
vernments now act as if they were 
afraid to awaken a fingle reflection in 
man, They are ſoftly leading him to 
the ſepulchre of precedents, to deaden 
| lis faculties, and call his attention 
trom the ſcene of revolutions. They 
feel that he i arriving at knowledge 
alter than they wiſh, and their policy 
of precedents is the borometer of 


their fears, This political popery, 


like the eccleſiaſtical popery ot old, 
has had its, and is haſtening to its 


exit. The ragged relic and the an- 
tiquated precedent, the monk and the 
monarch, will moulder together. 
Government by precedent, without 
any regrad to the principle of the 
precedent, is one of the vileſt ſyſtems 
that can be ſet up. In numerous in- 
ſtances, the precedent ought to ope- 
rate as a warning, and not as an ex- 
ample, and requires to be ſhunned in- 
ſtead of imitated ; but inftead of this, 


precedents are taken in the lump, 
and put at once for conſtitutions and 


for law. 


Either the doctrine of precedents i is 


policy to keep man in a ſtate of ig- 
norance, or it is a practical confeſ- 
ſion that wiſdom degenerates in So- 
vernments as governments increaſe in 


age, and can only hobble along by the 


ſtilts and crutches of precedents: 
How is it that the ſame perſons who 
would proudly be thought wiſer than 


their predeceſſors, appear at the ſame 


time only as the ghoſts of departed 
wiſdom ? How ſtrangely is antiquity 


treated! To anſwer ſome purpoſe it 


is ſpoken of as the times of darkneſs 
and ignorance; and to anſwer others, 
it is put for rhe light of the world. 

If the doctrine of precedents, is to 
be followed, the expences of govern- 
ment need not continue the ſame. 


Why pay men extravagantly who 


have ſo little to do? If every thing 
that can happen is already in prece- 
dent, legiſlation is at an end, and 


precedent, like a dictionary, deter- 


mines every caſe. Either, therefore, 
government has arrived at its dotage, 
and requires to be renovated, or all 
the occaſions for exerciſing its wiſdom 
have occurred. 

We now fee all over 8 and 
particularly in England, the curious 

ry p | 
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phznomenon of a nation looking one 
way, and a government the other 


the one forward and the other back- 


ward. If governments are to go on 
by precedent, while nations go on by 
improvement, they muſt at laſt come 
to a final ſeparation ; and the ſooner, 
and che more civilly, they determine 
this point, the better“. 


Having thus ſpoken of conſtitu- 
tions generally as things diſtinct 
from actual governments, let us pro- 
ceed to conſider the parts of which a 
conſtitution is compoſed. 5 

Opinions differ more on this ſub- 
ject, than with reſpe& to the whole. 


That a nation ought to have a conſti- 
tution, as a rule for the conduct of 


its government, is a ſimple queſtion 
in which all men, not directly cour- 
tiers, will agree. It is only on the 
component parts that queſtions and 
opinions multiply. | 

But this difficulty, like every other, 
will diminiſh when put into a train 
of being rightly underſtood. 


The firit thing is, that a nation has 


a right to eſtabliſh a conſtitution. 


Whether it exerciſes this right in 


ſary? Secondly, what are the belt 
means, and the leaſt expenſive, for 
accompliſhing thoſe ends ? 


employed to its own injury. A na- of 
tion can have no intereſt in being 10 
„ "WR 6] 
Though all the conſtitutions of WF © 
America are on one general principle, 10 
yet no two of them are exactly alike v. 
in their component parts, or in the of 
diſtribution of the powers which they 
give to the actual governments, th 
Some are more, and others leſs com- ju 
plex. e ly 
In forming a conſtitution, it is © 
firſt neceſſary to conſider what are the ry 
ends for which government is neceſ- 8 


Government is nothing more than 
a national aſſociation; and the object 
of this aſſociation is the good of al, 
as well individually as colleCtively, 
Every man wiſhes to purſue his occu- 
pation, and to enjoy the fruits of his 
labours and the produce of his pro- 4 
perty in peace and ſafety, and with 


. a 
the leaſt poſſible expence. When 2 
theſe things are accompliſhed, all the A 
objects for which government ought 0 


to be eſtabliſned are anſwered. ef 
It has been cuſtomary to conk- 


| 5 þ . 5 N mi 
the moſt judicious manner at firſt, is ger government under three diſtinct pr 
quite another caſe. It exerciſes it general heads. The legiſlative, the 4 
agreeably to the judgment it poſſeſſes; executive, and the judicial. tu 
and by continuing to do fo, all errors But if we permit our judgment to 
N | g eee tha 
will at laſt be exploded. act unincumbered by the habit ot : 
x 0 g 5 n . . thi 
When this right is eſtabliſhed in a multiplied terms, we can perceive 1 
nation, there is no fear that it will be no more than two diviſions of power, ; 
| | 33 900 
* In England, the improvements in agriculture, uſeful arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, have been made in oppeſition to the genius of its government, which 5 of 
that of toliowirg preccdents. It is from the caterpriſe and induſtry of the indviduals, | 
and their numerous aſſoclations, in which, tritely ſpeaking, government is neither pillow mo 


nor bolſter, that theſe improvements have proceeded, No man thought about the geo- Cor 
vernment,. or who was ig or who was out, When he was planning, or executing tho'e 


_ things; aud all he had to hope, with reſpect to government, was, that it would les 
Dim alone. Three or four very filly miniſte rial news-papers are continually offending 
a -ainkt the fpirit of national improvement, by afcribiog it to a miniſter, They ma) 

wich as much truth aſcribe this book to a migiſter. WR 
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of which civil government is compo- 


ſed, namely, that of legiſlating or 


enacting laws, and that of executing 
or adminiftering them. Every thing, 
therefore, appertaining to civil go- 


vernment, claſſes itſelf under one or 


other of theſe two diviftons. 
So far as regards the execution of 
the laws, that which is called the 


judicial power, is ſtrictly and proper- 


ly the executive power of every coun- 
try. It is that power to which eve- 


| ry individual has appeal, and which 


cauſes the laws to be executed ; nei- 
ther have we any other clear idea with 
elpect to the official execution of the 
urs. In England, and alſo in 
America and France, this power 
begins with the magiſtrate, and pro- 
eds up through all the courts | of 
judicature. 

1 leave to courtiers to explain 
what is meant by calling monarchy 
the executive power. It is merely 
a name in which acts of government 
are done; and any other, or none 


at all, would anſwer the fame pur- 


poſe. Laws have neither more or 
lels authority on this account. It 
muſt be from the juſtneſs of their 
principles, and the intereſt which a 
nation feels therein, that they derive 
lupport;z if they require any other 
man this, it is a hon that ſome- 
thing in the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment is imperfect. Laws difficult 
to be executed cannot be generally 
good. 

With reſpe& to the organization 
of the legiflative power, different 
modes have been adopted in different 
countries, In America it is gene- 
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rally compoſed of two hints In 


France it conſiſts but of one; but in 


both countries it is * by repre- 


ſentation. 

The caſe is, that mankind (from 
the long tyranny of aſſumed power) 
have had ſo few opportunities of 
making the neceſſary trials on modes 
and principles of government, in or- 
der to diſcover the beſt, that gowern- 


ment is but now beginning to be known, 
and experience is yet wanting to de- 


termine many particulars. 

The objections againſt two houſes 
ate, firſt, That there is an inconſiſten- 
cy in any part of a whole legiſla- 


ture, coming to à final determina- 


tion by vote on any matter, whilſt 


that matter, with reſpe& to that 
«whole, is yet only in a train of de- 
liberation, and conſequently open to 


new illuſtrations. 
Secondly, That by taking the vote 
on each, as a ſeparate hody, it al- 


ways admits of the poſſibility, and 
is often the caſe in practice, that the 


minerity governs the majority, and 
that, in ſome inſtances; to a degree 
of great inconſiſtency. 

Thirdly, That two houſes arbitra- 
rily checking or controuling each 
other is inconſiſtent; becauſe it can- 
not be proved, on the principles of 
juſt repreſentation, that either ſhould 
be wiſer or better than the other. 
They may check in the wrong as 
well as in the right, —and therefore, 


to give the power where we cannot 


give the wiſdom to uſe it, nor be 
aſſured of its being rightly uſed, 
renders the hazard at leaft equal to 
the a *. 


P 2 


* With reſpect of the two houſes, of which the Engliſh Parliament is compoſed, 
they appear to be eficQually influenced into one, and, as a legiſſature, to have no 
D of its own, The miniſter, whoever he at any time may be, touches it as 
wich au opium War. d, and it ſteeps WN But 
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he objection againſt a ſingle houſe 


is, that it is always in a condition 
of commuting itſelf too toon. —But 


it mould at the ſame time be remem- 


bercu, that when there is a conſtitu. 
tion which defines the power, and 
eſtabliſhes the principles within 
which a leg:flature ſhall act, there 1s 
already a more effectual check pro- 
vided, and more powerfully oper- 
ating, than any other check can be. 
For example, 23 

Were a bill to be brought into 
any of the American legiſlatures, 
ſimilar to that which was paſſed in- 
to an act by the Engliſh parliaments» 


at the commencement of George the 
Firſt, to extend the duration of the 


aſſemblies to a longer period than 
they now fit, the. check is in the 
conſtitution, which in effet ſays 


Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther. 


But in order to remove the ob- 


jection againſt a ſingle houſe, (that 
of acting with two quick an im- 
pulſe) and at the ſame time to 


avoid the inconſiſtencles, in ſome 
cales abſurdities, atiing from two 


houſes, the following method bas 
been propoſed as an improvement upon 
F 8 

Firſt, To have but one repreſen- 
tation. * | 

. Secondly, To divide that repre- 
ſentation, by lot, into two or three 
\ Thirdly, That every propoſed bill 
ſhall be firſt debated in thole parts, 
by ſucceſſion, that they may become 
the hearers of each. other, but with- 
out taking any vote. After which 
the whole repreſentation to atlemblc 
for a general debate and determinati- 
on, by vote. 3 | 

To this propoſed improvement has 
been added another, for the purpose 
of keeping the repreſentation in 2 
ſkate of conſtant renovation ; which 
is, that one-third of the repreſenta- 
tion of each county, ſhall go out at 
the expiration of one year, and th 
number be replaced by new election. 
Another third at the expiration 
of the ſecond year replaced in like 
manner, and every third year to bea 
general election 4, | 


But if we look at the diſtin& abilities of the two houſes, the difference will ap- 
p=ar ſo gieat, as to ſhew the inconſiſtency of placing power where there can be 


no certainty of the judgment to ule it. 


Wretched as the ſtate of repreſentation 


is in England, it is manhood compared with what is called the houſe of Lords; 
and ſo little is this nick-named houſe regarded, that the people ſcarcely inquire at 
any time what it is doing, It appears alſo to be moſt under influence, and the fut- 
theſt removed from the general intereſt of the nation. In the debate on engagiug 
in the Ruflian and Turkiſh war, the majority in the houſe of peers in favour of it 
was upwards of nincty, when in the other houſe, which is more than double its 


members, the majority was fixty-three, 


The proceedings on Mr. Fox's bill, reſpecting the rights of juries, merits alſo to 
be noticed, The perions called the peers were not the objects of that bill. They 
are already in poſſeſſion of more privileges than that bill gave to others. They are 
their own jury; and if any of that houſe were proſecuted for a libel, he would cot 


fuffer, even upon conviction, for the firſt offence. 


Such inequality in laws ought 


not to exiſt iu any country. The French conſtitution ſays, That the law is th: 


 Jame to every individual, whether to protect or to puniſh. All are equal in its fight. 


+ As to the flate of repreſentation in England, it is too abſurd to be reaſoned upon. 
Almolt all the repreſented parts are decreaſing in population, and the unrepreſented 


parts are increaſing. A general convention of the 'uatio 
whole tate of its government into confideration, 0 


n is neceſſary to take tte 


2 
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But in whatever manner the ſepa- 


rate parts of a conſtitution may be 


arranged, there is one general prin- 
ciple that diſtinguiſhes freedom from 
flavery, which is, that all. hereditary 
government over a people is to them 


a ſpecies of Slavery, and repreſentative 


government is freedom. 
Conſidering government in the on- 


ly light in which it ſhould be conſi- 


dered, that of a NATIONAL Asso- 


clarion, it ought to be ſo con- 
ſtructed as not to be diſordered by 


any accident happening among the 
parts; and, therefore, no extraordi- 
vary power, capable of producing 


ſuch an effect, ſhould be lodged in 


the hands of any individual. The 
death, ſickneſs, abſence, or defec- 
tion, of any one individual! in a go- 
vernment, ought to be a matter of no 
more conſequence, with reſpect to 
the nation, than if the ſame circum- 


tance had taken place in a member of 
the Engliſh Parliament, or the F rench 


National Aſſembly. 
Scarcely any thing preſents a more 


degrading character of national great- 
nels, than its being thrown into. 


confuſion by any thing happening 


to, or ated by, an individual; and 


the ridiculouſneſs of the ſcene is 
often increaſed by the natural inſig- 


niicance of the perſon by whom it 
is occaſioned. Were a government 


5 


* It is related, that in the canton of Berne, in Swiſſerland, it had deen cuſtom- 
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ſo conſtructed, that it could not go 


on unleſs a gooſe or a gander were 
preſent in the ſenate, the difficulties 
would be juſt as great and as real 


on the flight or ſickneſs of the gooſe 
or the gander, as if it were called 


a King. We laugh at individuals 
for the filly difficulties they make | 
to themſelves, without perceiving, . 


that the greateſt of all ridiculous 
things are ated in governments “. 


All the conſtitutions of America 


axe on a plan that excludes the 
childiſh embarraſſments which occur 
No ſuſ- 
penſion of government can there take 
place for a moment, from any cir- 
cumſtance whatever. The ſyſtem of 
repreſentation provides for every 
thing, and is the only ſyſtem in 
which nations and governments can 
always appear in their proper cha- 
racter. 


As extraordinary power ought 


not to be lodged in the hands of 


any individual, ſo ought there ta 
be no appropriations of- public money 
to any perfon, o what his 
ſervices in a ſtat 

It ſignifies not whether a man be 
called a prefident, a king, an em- 
peror, a ſenator, or by any other 
name, which propriety or folly may 
deviſe, or arrogance aſſume; it is 
__ a certain ſervice he can per- 


av, from time immemorial, to keep a bear at the public expence, and the people 
bad been taught to believe, chat if they had not a bear, they ſhould all be undone. 
it happened ſome years ago, that the bear, then in being, was taken ſick, and died 
too ſuddenly to have his place immediately ſupplied with another. During this in- 
eregnum the people diſcovered, that the corn grew, and the vintage flouriſhed, and 
the ſun and moon continned to Tiſe and ſet, and every thing went on the ſame as 
before, and, taking courage from theſe eireumſtances, they reſolved not to keep auy 
more bears; for, ſaid they, “ a bear isa very voracious, expentive animal, and we 

were obliged to pull out his claws, leſt he ſhould hurt the citizens.” 

Tze ſtory of the bear of Berne was related in ſome of the French news-papers, at 
tne time of the flight of Louis XVI. and the application of it to monarchy could not 


r France; but it ſeems, that the ariſtocracy of Berne applied it to themſelves, 
% have Huce prohibited the reading of French ne wo- papers. | 


may be worth- 
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form in the ſtate; and the ſervice 
of any ſuch individual in the rotine 
of office, whether ſuch office be call- 
ed monarchical, preſidential, ſena- 
torial, or by another name or title, 
can never exceed the value of ten 
thouſand pounds a year. All the 
great ſervices that are done in the 
world are performed by volunteer 
characters, who accept nothing for 


them; but the rotine of office is al- 


ways regulated to ſuch a general 


ſtandard of abilities as to be within 
the compaſs of numbers in every 


country to perform, and therefore 
cannot merit very extraordinary re- 
compence. Government, fays Swift, 


75 a plain thing, and fitted tothe capa- 


city of many heads. 


It is inhuman to talk of a milli- 
on ſterling a year, paid out of the 


public taxes of any country, for the 
ſupport of any individual, whilt 


| thouſands who are forced to contri- 


bute thereto, are pining with want, 
and ftruggling with miſery. Go- 
vernment does not conſiſt in a con- 
traſt between priſons and palaces, 
between poverty and pomp; it is not 
inſtituted to rob the needy of his 
mite, and increaſe the wretchedneſs 
of the wretched.—But of this part 
of the ſubject I ſhall ſpeak hereat- 
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ter, and confine myſelf at preſent to 
political obſervations. 
When extraordinary power an! 
extraordinary pay are allotted to 
any individual in a government, he 
becomes the centre, round which 
every kind of corruption generates 
and forms, Give to any man z 
million a year, and add thereto th: 
power of creating and diſpoſing ct 
places, at the expence of a country, 
and the liberties of that county 
are no longer ſecure, What is cal. 
ed the - ſplendor of a throne, is w 
other than the corruption of th: 
ſtate. It is made up of a band df 
paraſites, living in luxurious inde. 
lence, out of the public taxes. 

When once ſuch a vicious ſyſtn 
is eftabliſhed, it becomes the gud 
and protection of all inferior abuſes, 
The man who is in the receipt of x 
million a year is the laſt perſon to 
promote a ſpirit of reform, left, in 
the event, it ſhould reach to him- 
ſelf. It is always his intereſt to de. 
fend inferior abuſes, as fo may 
out-works to protect the citadel; 
and in this ſpecies of political for. 
tification, all the parts have fuch 
a common dependence, that it is ne- 
ver tobe expected they will attack 
each other“ e 


n ne ſearcely poſſible to touch on any ſubject, that will not ſuggeſt an alluſion 
to fome corruption in governments. The fimile of “ fortifications,” unfortunate- 
ly involves with it a circumſtance, which is directly in point with the matter above 


alluded to 


Among the numerous inſtances of abuſe which have been a&ed or protected by 
governments, ancient or modern, there is not a greater than that of quartering a man 
and his heirs upon the public, to be majntained at its expence. ; 

Humanity dictates a proviſion for the poor; but by whit right, moral or politt- 


cal, does any government aſſ me to ſay, that the perſon called the Duke of Rith- 


mond, ſhall be maintained by the public? Yet, if common report is true, not 1 
beggar in London can purchaſe his wretched pittance of coal, without paying to- 


- wards the civil liſt of the Duke of Richmond. Were the whole produce of this im- 


poſition but a ſhilling a year, the Ir.iquitous principle would be ſtill the fame; but 
when it amounts, as it is ſaid to do, to not leſs than twenty thouſand pounds per ann. 
the enormity is too ſerjous to be permitted to remain. —This is one o, the effects ol 
monarchy and ariftocracy, 3 
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Monarchy would not have conti- 
nued ſv many ages in the world, had 
it not been for the abuſes it protects. 
Tt is the maſter-fraud, which ſhelters 
all others. By admitting a partict- 
pation of the fpoil, it makes itſelf 


| friends; and when it ceaſes to do 


this, it will ceaſe to be the idol of 
courtiers. 33 
As the principle on which conſti- 


tutions are now formed rejects all he- 


reditary pretentions to government, 
it alſo rejects all that catalogue of af. 
ſumptions known by the name of pre- 
rogatives. SG, 

If there is any government where 


| prerogatives might with apparent ſafe- 


ty be entruſted to any individual, it 


is in the fœderal government of Ame- 


rica, The Preſident of the United 
States of America is elected only for 


| four years. He is not only reſpon- 


hble in the general ſenſe of the word, 
but a particular mode is laid down in 
the conſtitution for trying him. He 


cannot be elected under thirty- five 


years of age; and he muſt be a na- 
tive of the country. | 0 5 

In a compariſon of theſe caſes with 
the government of England, the dif- 
ference, when applied to the latter, 


amounts to an abſurdity. In Eng- 


land, the perſon who exerciſes prero- 


gative is often a foreigner; always 
half a foreigner, and always married 
to a foreigner. He is never in full 
natural or political connection with 
the country, is not reſponſible for 
any thing, and becomes of age at 
eighateen years; yet ſuch a perſon is per- 


mitted to form foreign alliances, without 
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even the knowledge of the nation; 


and to make war and peace without 


its conſent. 


But this is not all. Though ſuch 
a perſon cannot diſpoſe of the govern- 
ment, in the manner of a teſtator; 
he dictates the marriage connections, 


which, in effe&, accompliſhes a great 


part of the fame end. He cannot 
directly bequeath half the government 
to Pruſſia, but he can form a marri- 


age partnerſhip that will produce al- 
moſt the ſame thing. Under ſuch | 
circumſtances, it is happy for Eng- 


land that ſhe is not fituated on the 
continent, or ſhe might, like Holland, 


fall under the diRatorſhip of Pruſſia. 


Holland, by marriage, is as effectu- 
ally governed by Pruſſia, as if the old 
tyranny of bequeathing the govern- 
ment had been the means. | 
The preſidency in America, (or, as 


it is ſometimes called, the executive) 


is the only office from which a fo- 
reigner is excluded; and in England 


it is the only one to which he is ad- 
mitted. A foreigner cannot be a 
member of Parliament, but he may 
be what is called a king. If there 

is any reaſon for excluding foreigners, 


it ought to be from thoſe offices here 
miſchief can be moſt acted, and 


where, by uniting every bias of inte- 


reſt and attachment, the truſt is belt 
ſecured. | 4 | 

But as nations proceed in the 
great buſineſs of forming conſtitu- 


tions, they will examine with more 


preciſion into the nature and bulineſs 


of that department which is called 


the executive. What the legiſlative 


In ſtating this caſe, I am led by no perſonal diſlike. Though I think it mean in 


any man to live upon the public, the vice originates in the government, and fo ge- 


neral is it become, that whether the parties are in the miniſtry or in the oppoſition 


makes no difference; they are {ure of the guarantee of each other, 
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and judicial departments are, every 


one can ſee; but with reſpe& to what, 


in Europe, is called the executive, as 
diſtin from thoſe two, it is either a 
political ſuperfluity or a chaos of v un- 


known things. 


Some kind of official FOR OXY 
to which reports ſhall be made from 


the different parts of a nation, or 


from abroad, to be laid before the 
national repreſentatives, is all that is 


\ neceſſary ; but there is no conſiſtency 


in calling this the executive; neither 
can it be conſidered in any other 


light than as inferior to the legiſla- 


tive. The ſovereign authority in 


any country is the power of making 
laws, and every thing elſe is an offi 
cial department. | | 


Next to the arrangement of the 
principles and the organization of the 


. feveral parts of a conſtitution, is the 


Proviſion to be made for the ſupport 


of the perſons to whom the nation 
_ ſhall confide the adminiſtration of the 


conſtitutional powers. 
A nation can have no right to the 


time and ſervices of any perſon at his 
own expence, whom it may chuſe to 
_ employ or entruſt in any department 


whatever 3 neither can any reaſon be 


given for making provifion for the 


ſupport of any one part of a govern- 
ment and not for the other. | 
But, admitting that the honour of 
being entruſted with any part of a 
government, is to be conſidered, a ſuf- 
ficient reward, it ought: to be ſo to 
every perſon alike, If the members 
of the legiſlature of any country are 
to ſerve at their own expence, that 
which is called the executive, whe- 
ther monarchical, or by any other 
name, ought to ſerve in like man- 
ner. It is inconſiſtent to pay the one, 
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and —_ the ſervice of the other 
gratis. 

In America, every department in 
the government, is decently provided 
for; but no one is extravagantly paid, 


Every member of Congreſs, and of 


the aſſemblies, is allowed a futhci. 
ency for his expences. Whereas iy 
England, a moſt prodigal proviſion 
made for the ſupport of one part of 
the government, and none for ths 
other; the conſequence of which is, 
that the one is furniſhed with the 
means of corruption, and the other 


is put into the condition of being cr. 


rupted. Leſs than a fourth part of 
ſuch expence, applied as it is in Ame. 
rica, would remedy 4 great part ch 
the corruption. ö 
Another reform in the America 
conſtitutions, is the exploding al 
oaths of perſonality. The oath df 
allegiance in America is to the nation 
only. The putting any individual 
a figure for a nation is improper, 


The happineſs of à nation is th 


{uperior object, and therefore the u- 
tention of an oath of allegiance ought 
not to be obſcured by being figun- 
tively taken, ta, or in the name of, 
any perſon, The oath, called the 
civic oath, in France, viz. the “ za. 
« tion, the law, and the king,” | 


improper. If taken at all, it ought 


to be as in America, to the nation 
only. The law may or may not be 
good ; but, in this place, it can have 
no other meaning, than as being con- 
ducive to the happineſs of the nation, 
and therefore is included in it. Tur 
remainder of the oath is improper, an 
the ground, that all perſonal oaths 
ought to be aboliſhed. They are the 
remains of tyranny on one part, and 
ſlavery on the other; and the name 
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of the CREATOR ought not to be in- 


troduced to witneſs the degradation 
of his creation; or if taken, as is al- 
ready mentioned, as figurative of the 
nation, it is in this place redundant. 
Put whatever apology may. be made 
for oaths at the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
a government, they ought not to be 
permitted afterwards. If a govern- 
ment requires the ſypport of oaths, it 
is a ſign that it is not worth ſupport- 
ing, and ought not to be ſupported. 
Make government what it ought to 
be, and it will fupport itſelf. 

- To conclude this part of the ſub- 
jet ;—One of the greateſt improve- 
ments that has been made for the per- 
petual ſecurity and progreſs of con- 
titutional liberty, is the proviſion 
which the new conſtitutions make 
lor occaſionally revilngs W 1 
amending them. 

The principle upon which Mr. Burke 
formed his political creed, that of binding 
«© and controuling poſterity to the end of 


&© time, and renouncing and abdicat- 


© ing the rights of all poſterity for 
&« ever,” is now become toq detefta- 
ble to be made a ane of debate; 
and, therefore, I paſs it over with no 


| other notice than expoſing it. 
Government is but now beginning 


to be known. Hitherto it has been 
the mere exerciſe of power, which 
forbad all effectual enquiry into 
rights, and grounded itſelf wholly on 
poſſeſſion. While the enemy of li- 
berty was its judge, the progreſs of 
its principles muſt have been {mall i in- 
wel © 

The conſtitutions of America, and 
af that of France, have either af- 
fixed a period for their reviſion, or 
laid down the mode by which im- 


provements ſhall be made. It is per- 


haps impoſſible to eftablith any thing 
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that combines principles with opi- 


nions and practice, which the progreſs 


of circumſtances, through a length of 
years, will not in ſome meaſure de- 
range, or render inconſiſtent; and, 
therefore, to prevent inconveniencies 
accumulating, till they diſcourage 


reformations or provoke revolutions, 


it is beſt to provide the means of re- 
gulating them as they occur. The 
Rights of Man are the rights of all 
generations of men, and cannot be 
monopolized by any. That which is 
worth following, will be followed for 


the ſake of its worth; and it is in 


this that its ſecurity lies, and not in 
any conditions with which it may be 
encumbered. When a man leaves 
property to his heirs, he does 
not connect it with an obligation 
that they ſhall accept it. Why then 


ſhould we do otherwiſe * i 
to conſtitutions? 


The beſt conſtitution that could 
now be deviſed, conſiſtent with the 
condition of the preſent moment, may 
be far ſhort of that excellence which 
There is a 
morning of reaſon riſing upon man 
on the ſubject of government, that 
has not appeared before. As the 
barbariſm of the preſent old govern- 
ments expires, the moral condition of 
nations, with ' reſpect to each other, 
will be changed. Man will not be 
brought up with the ſavage idea of 
conſidering his ſpecies as his enemy, 


becauſe the accident of birth gave 


the individuals exiſtence in countries 
diſtinguiſhed by different names; and 
as conſtitutione have always ſome re- 
lation to external as well as to do- 
meſtic circumſtances, the means of 
benefitting by every change, foreign 


or domeſtic, ſhould be a part of every 


conſtitution. 6 
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We already ſee an alteration in the 
national diſpoſition of England and 
France towards each other, which, 

when we look back to only a few 


years, is itſelf a revolution. Who 


could have foreſeen, or who would 
have believed, that a French Nati- 
onal Aﬀembly would ever have been 
a popular toaſt in England, or that a 
friendly alliance of the two nations 
ſhould become the with of either. It 
thews, that man, were he not cor- 
rupted by governments, is naturally 
the friend of man, and that human 
nature is not of itſelf vicious. That 
{pirit of jealouſy and ferocity, which 
the governments of the two countries 
inſpired, and which they rendered 
ſubſervient to the purpoſe of taxati- 
on, is now yielding to the dictates of 
reaſon, intereſt, and humanity, The 
trade of courts is beginning to be 
underſtood, and the affectation of 


vicious of the human race. 
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myſtery, with all the artificial ey 
by which they impoſed upon man- 
kind, is on the decline. It has re. 
ceived its death- wound; and though 
it may linger, it will expire. | 

Government ought to be as much 
open to improvement as any thing 
which appertains to man, inſtead of 
which it has been monopolized from 
age to age, by the moſt ignorant and 
Need 
we any other proof of their wretched 
management, than the exceſs of debts 
and- taxes with which every nation 
groans, and the quarrels into which 
they have precipitated the world? 

Juſt emerging from ſuch a barba- 
rous condition, it is too ſoon to de- 
termine to what extent of improve- 
ment government may yet be carried, 
For what we can foreſee, all Europe 
may form but one great republic, 
and man be free of the whole. 
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Jays and Means of improving the condition of Europe, interſperſed with Mile 
laneous # Oſervatiog. 


In. e a ſubject that em- 
braces with equatorial magnitude the 
whole region of humanity, it is im- 
poſſible to confine the purſuit in one 
fingle direction. It takes ground on 
every character and condition that 
appertains to man, and blends the 
individual, the nation, and world. 
From a fall ſpark kindled in Ame- 
rica, a flame has ariſen, not to he 
ann Without couſuming, 
} ke the Uitima Ratio Regum, it winds 
its progrels from nation to nation, 


and conquers by a ſlent operation. 
Man finds himſelf changed, he ſcarce- 


ly perceives how. He acquires 2 


knowledge of his rights by attending 


juſtly to his intereſt, and diſcovers in 
the event that the ſtrength and powers 
of deſpotiſm conſiſt wholly in the 
fear of reſiſting it, and that, in 
order ©* to be free, it is ſufficient that 
« he wills it.“ 

Having in all the preceding parts 
of this work endeavoured to eſtablich 
a ſyſtem of principles as a baſis on 
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| happineſs. 
| it operates to create and encreaſe 
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which governments ought to be 
erected; I ſhall proceed in this, to 
the ways and means of rendering 
them into practice. But in order to 
introduce this part of the ſubject with 
more propriety, and ſtronger effect, 
ſome preliminary obſervations, dedu- 
cible from, or connected with, thoſe 


| principles, are neceſſary. 
Whatever the form or - conſtitution 


of government may be, it ought to 
have no other object than the general 
When, inſtead of this, 


wretchedneſs in any of the parts of 
ſociety, it is on a wrong ſyſtem, 
and reform action is neceſſary. 
Cuſtomary language has claſſed 
the condition of man under the two 
deſcriptions of civilized and uncivi- 
lized life. To the one it has aſ- 
cribed felicity and affuence ; to the 
other, hardſhip and want. But how- 
ever, our imagination may be im- 
prefſed by painting and compariſon, 
it is nevertheleſs true, that a great 
portion of mankind, in what are 
called civilized countries, are in a 
ſtate of poverty and wretchedneſs, 


far below the condition of an Indian. 


ſpeak not of one country, but of 
all, It is fo in England, it is fo 


all over Europe. Let us Enquire * 


to the cauſe. 

It lies not in any natural defect 
in the principles of civilization, 
dut in preventing thoſe principles 
taving an univerſal operation; the 
conſequence of which is, a perpetu- 
al ſyſtem of war and expence, that 
drains the country, and defeats the 
genera! felicity of which civilization 
is capable. \ 

All the European governments 
France now excepted) are conſtruct- 
ea, not on the principle of univerſal 
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civilization, but on the reverſe of it. 


( | i | 
So far as thoſe governments relate 


to each other, they are in the ſame 
condition as we conceive of fayage 
uncivilized life; they put themſelves 
beyond the law as well of Gob as 
of man, and are, with reſpect to prin-, 
ciple and reciprocal conduct, like 
ſo many individrals in a ſtate of 
nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, 
under the civilization of laws, eait- 
ly civilize together; but governments 
being yet in an uncivilized ftate, and 


almoſt continually at war, they per- 


vert the abundance which civilized 
life produces, to carry on the unci- 
vilized part to a greater extent. By 
thus engrafting the barbariſm of go- 
vernment upon the internal civiliza- 
tion of a country, it draws from 
the latter, and more eſpecially from 
the poor, a great portion of thoſe 
earnings, which ſhould be applied to 


their own ſubſiſtence and comfort.— 


A- part from all reflections of mora- 
lity and philofophy, it is a melancho- 
ly fact, that more than one-fourth 
of the labour of mankind is annually 
conſumed by this barbarous ſyſtem. 
What has ſerved to continue this 
evil, is the pecuniary advantage, which 
ali the governments of Europe have 


found in keeping up this ſtate of un- 


civilization. It affords to them pre- 


tences for power and revenue, for 
which there would be neither occa- 
ſion nor apology, if the circle of ci- 
vilization were rendered compleat. 
Civil government alone, or the go- 
vernment of laws, is not productive 
of pretences for many taxes; it ope- 
rates at home, directly under the eye 
of the country, and precludes the 
poſſibility of much impoſition. But 
when the ſcene 15 laid in the uncivi- 


ment; 
or the government of laws, which 
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Jized contention of governments, the 
field of pretences is enlarged, and the 
country, being no longer a judge, is 
open to every impoſition which go- 
vernments pleaſe to act. 

Not a thirtieth, ſcarcely a fortieth 
part of the taxes which are raiſed 
in England, are either occaſioned by, 
or applied to, the purpoſes of civil 
government. Tt is not difficult to 
ſee, that the whole which the actual 
government does in this reſpect, is 
to enact laws, and that the country 
adminiſters and executes them, at 


its own expence, by means of ma- 


giftrates, juries, ſeſſions, and aſſize, 
over and above the taxes which it 
pays. 3 . 75 
In this view of the caſe, we have 
two diftin&t characters of govern- 
the one, the civil government, 


operates at home; the other, the court 


or cabinet government, which ope- 


rates abroad on the rude plan of un- 
civilized life; the one attended with 


little charge, the other with bound- | 


leſs extravagance; and ſo diſtin 
are the two, that if the latter were 
to ſink, as it were by a ſudden open- 
ing of the earth, and totally diſap- 
pear, the former would not be de- 
ranged. It would ſtill proceed, be- 
cauſe it is the common intereſt of the 
nation that it ſhould, 
means are in practice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their 
object, a change in the moral condi. 
tion of governments, and with this 
change the burthen of public taxes 
will leſſen, and civilization will be 
left to the enjoyment of that ahm 
dance, of which it is now deprived, 

in e $. 3s the whole of this 
ſuhieck, T extend my views into the 
department of commerce. In all my 


and all the 
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publications, where the matter would 
admit, I have been an advocate for 
commerce, . becauſe I am a friend 
to its effects. It is a pacific ſyſtem, 
operating to cordialize mankind, by 
rendering nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, uſeful to each other. As to 
mere theoretical reformation, I have 
never preached it up. The moſt 
effectual proceſs is that of improving 
the condition of man by means of his 
intereſt; : and it is on this ground 1 that 
I take my ſtand, 

It commerce were permitted to 
act to the univerſal extent it is ca. 

able, it would extirpate the ſyſtem of 
war, and produce a revolution in the 
uncivilized ſtate of governments, 
The invention of commerce has ari- 
ſen ſince thoſe governments began, 
and is the greateſt approach toward 
univerſal civilization, that has pet 
been made by any means not im. 
mediately flowing f from moral prin- 
ciples. . 

Whatever has a tendency to pro- 
mote he civil intercourſe of nations, 
by an exchange of benefits, is a ſub- 
Jet as worthy of. philoſophy as f 
Politics. Commerce is no other than 
the traffic of two individuals, mul- 
tiplied on a ſcale of numbers; and 
by the ſame, rule that nature intend- 
ed the intercourſe of two, ſhe in- 
tended that of all. For this pur- 
poſe ſhe has diſtributed the materia 
of manufactures and commerce, in 
various and diſtant parts of a nation 
and of the world; and as they can- 
not be procured by war ſo cheaply k 
ſo commodiouſly as by commerce 
ſhe has rendered the Jatter the means 
of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the oppo- 
ſites of each other, conſequently, the 
uncivilized ſtate of European govern- 
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ments is injurious to commece. 
Every kind of deſtruction or embar- 
raſſment ſerves to leſſen the quan- 
tity, and it matters but little in 
what part of the commercial world 
the reduction begins. Like 


parts, without being taken from the 
whole maſs in circulation, and all 
| partake of the loſs. When the abi- 
| lity in any nation to buy is deſtroyed, 
it equally involves the ſeller. Could 
the government of England deſtroy 
the commerce of all other nations, 
ſhe would moſt SO" ruin her 
own. | 
It is poſſible that a nation may be 
the carrier for the world, but ſhe 
| cannot be the merchant. She can- 
not be the ſeller and the buyer 
of her own merchandize. 
lity to buy muſt reſide out of her- 
ſelf; and, therefore, the proſperity 


of any commercial nation is regula- 


ted by the proſperity of the reſt. 
| If they are poor, ſhe cannot be rich; 
) and her condition, be it what it may, 
is an index of the height of the 
commercial tide in other nations. 
That the principles of commerce, 
and its univerſal operation may be 
underſtood, without underſtanding 
the practice, is a poſition that reaſon 
will not deny; and it is on this 
ground only that I argue the ſub- 
je&, It is one thing in the count- 
ing-houſe, in the world it is another. 
With reſpe& to its operation, it muſt 
neceflarily be contemplated as a reci- 
procal thing, that only one half its 
powers reſides within the nation, and 


land, 


evolution, 


blood, 5 
it cannot be taken from any of the 


The abi- 


ceſſarily effect all. 


governments are at war, 
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that the whole is as effectually de- 
ſtroyed by deſtroying the half that 
reſides without, as if the deſtruftion 
had been committed on that which is 
within, for neither can a& without 
the other. 


When in the laſt, as well as in 


former wars, the commerce of Eng- 


land ſunk, it was becauſe the general 
quantity was lefſened every where ; 
and it now riſes, becauſe commerce 
is in a riſing ſtate in every nation. 
It England, at this day, imports 
and exports more than at any former 
period, the nation with which ſhe 
trades muſt neceſſarily do the ſame 3 
her imports are their exports, and 
vice Verſa. | 
There can be no ſuch thing as a nati- 
on flouriſhing alone in commerce; ſhe 
can only participate; and the de- 
ſtruction of it in any part muſt ne- 
When, therefore, 
the attack 
is made upon the common ſtock cf 
commerce, and the conſequence is the 
ſame as if each had attacked his own. 
The preſent -increaſe of commerce 
is not to be attributed to miniſters, 
or to any political contrivances, but 
to its own natural operations in con- 
ſequence of peace. The regular 
markets had been deſtroyed, the 
channels of trade broken up, the 
high road of the eas infeſted with 
robbers of every nation, and the at- 
tention of the. world called to other 
objects. Thoſe interruptions have 
ceaſed, and peace has reſtored the 
deranged condition of things to their 
proper order *, 


* In America, the increaſe 90 commerce is greater in proportion than in Eng- 

It is, at this time, at leaſt oue half more than at any period prior to the 
The greateſt aumber of veſſels cleared out of the port of Philadelphia, 
before the commencement of the war, was between eight and nine huudred. 
year 1788, the number was upwards of twelve hundred. 
nia is eſtimated as an eighth part of the United States in population, the whole nun- 


In the 
As the ſtate of Pennſylva- 


ben of veſſels muſt now be nearly ten thouſand, 
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It is worth remarking, that every 
nation reckons the balance of trade 
in its own favour; 
ſomething muſt be irregular in the 
common ideas upon this ſubject. 

The fact, however, is true, ac- 
cording to what is called a balance; 
and it is from this cauſe that com- 
merce is univerſally ſupported. Eve- 
ry nation feels the advantage, or it 
would abandon the practice : but the 


deception lies in the mode of making 


up the accounts, and in attributing 
what are called profits to a wrong 
cauſe. | 

Mr. Pitt has ſometimes amuſed 
himſelf, by ſhewing what he called 


a balance of trade from the cuſtom- 
This mode of calcula- 


houſe books. 
tion, not only affords no rule that is 
true; but one that is falſe. 


In the firſt place, Every cargo that- 


departs from the cuſtom-houſe, ap- 
pears on the books as an export; and 
according to the cuſtom-houſe ba- 
' lance, the loſſes at fea, and by fo- 
reign failures, are all reckoned on the 
tide of profit, becauſe they your AS 
tx por ts. 
Secondly, Becauſe the importation 
by the ſmuggling trade does not appear 
on the: cuſtom-houte books, to arrange 
againſt the exports. 

No balance, therefore, as applying 


to luperior advantages, can be drawn 


-from thoſe documents; and if we ex- 
amine the natural operation of com- 
merce, the idea is fallacious; and 
if true, would ſoon he injurious. 
The great ſupport of commerce 
conſiſts in the balance being a le- 
ve] of benefits among all nations. 
Two merchants of different nati- 
ons trading together, will both be- 
come rich, 
lance in his own favour ; conſequent- 


and therefore 
reſide, 


and each makes the ba- 
reſts within the nation ; 
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ly, they do not get rich out of each 


other; and it is the ſame with re. 
ſpect to the nations in which they 
The caſe muſt be, that each 
nation muſt get rich out of its own 
means, and increaſes that riches by 
ſomething which it procures from 
another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England ſends 
an article of Engliſh manufacture 
abroad, which coſts him a ſhilling 
at home, and imports ſomething which 
ſells for two, he makes a balance of 
one ſhilling in his own favour : but 
this is not gained out of the foreign 
nation or the foreign merchant, fer 
he alſo does the ſame by the articl: 
he receives, and neither has a ba. 
lance of advantage upon the other, 
The original value of the two arti- 
cles in their proper countries were 
but two ſhillings; but by changing 
their places, they acquire a new idea 
of value, equal to double what they 
had at firſt, and that increaſed value 
is equally divided. 

There is no otherwiſe a balance on 
foreign than on domeſtic commerce. 


The merchants of London and Neu- 


caſtle trade on the fame principles, 
as if they reſided in different na- 
tions, and make their balances in 


the fame manner : yet London does 


not get rich out of Newcaſtle, any 
more than Neweaſtle out of Lon- 
don: but coals, the merchandize 
of Newcaſtle, have an additional 


value at London, and London mer- 


chandize has the ſame at Newcal- 
tle. | | 
Though the principle of all com- 
merce is the ſame, the domeſtic, in 
a national view, is the part the 
moſt beneficial; becauſe the whole 
of the advantages, on both ſides, 
whereas, in 
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foreign commerce, it is only a parti- 
cipation of one half, 

The moſt unprofitable of all com- 
merce is that connected with foreign 
| lominion. To a few individuals it 

may be beneficial, merely becauſe it 

is commerce; but to the nation it is 

a loſs. The expence of maintaining 
E dominion more than abſorbs the pro- 
fits of any trade, It does not in- 
| creaſe the general quantity in the 
world, but operates to lefſen it; and 
as a greater maſs would be afloat 
by relinquiſhing dominion, the parti- 


cipation without the expence would 


be more valuable than a * ne” 
tity with it. 


But it is impoſſible to 0 com- 
merce by dominion; and therefore it 


is ſtill more fallacious. It cannot 
exiſt in confined channels, and ne- 


ceeſarily breaks out by regular or ir- 


regular means that defeat the at- 
eempt; and to ſucceed would be till 
* WE worſe. France, ſince the revolution, 


has been more than indifferent as to 


foreign poſſeſſions; and other nations 
will become the ſame, when they in- 
veſtigate the ſubject with — to 
commerce. 

To the expence of dominion is to 
be added that of navies, and when 
the amount of the two are ſubtracted 
from the profits of commerce, it will 
appear, that what is called the balance 
of trade, even admitting it to exiſt, 
is not enjoyed by the nation, but ab- 
lorbed by the government. | 

The idea of having navies for the 
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It is putting the means of deſtruction 
for the means of protection. Commerce 
needs no other protection than the reci- 
procal intereſt which every nation feels 
in ſupporting it—it is common ſtock— 


it exiſts by a balance of advantages to 


all; and the only interruption it meets, 
is from the preſent uncivilized ſtate of 
governments, and which it is its com- 
mon intereſt to reform“. 

Quitting this ſubject, I now 1 
ceed to other matters. — As it is ne- 
ceſſary to include Englond in the 
proſpect of a general reformation, it 
is proper to enquire into the defects 
of its government. It is only by 
each nation reforming its own, that 
the whole can be improved, and the 
full benefit of reformation enjoy- 

ed. Only partial advantages can 
flow from partial reforms. . 

France and England ate the only 
two countries in Europe where a re- 
formation in government could have 
ſucceſsfully begun. The one ſecure 
by the ocean, and the other by the 
immenſity of its internal ſtrength, 
could defy the malignaney of foreign 
deſpotiſm. But it is with revolutions 
as with commerce, the advantages in- 
creaſe by their becoming general, and 
double to either what each would re- 
ceive alone. 

As a new ſyſtem is now opening to 
the view of the world, the European 
courts are plotting to counteract it. 
Alliances, contrary to all former ſyſ- 
tems, are agitating, and a common 
intereſt of courts is forming againſt 


protection of commerce, is deluſive. the common intereſt of man. This 

ns 

0 * When I ſaw Mr. Pitt's mode of eſtimating the balance of trade, in one of his par- 

he iamentary ſpeeches, he appeared to me to know uothing ooh nature and intereſt of 

ole commerce; and no man has more wantoaly tortured it than himſelt. During a period 
of peace, it has been havocked with the calanlities of war. Three times has it been 


lirown into anon aud the veſſel⸗ unmann ed by impreſſing, within leſs than four 
Years of P2ac 


| 
| 


| 
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combination draws a line that runs 


throughout Europe, and preſents a 
cauſe fo entirely new, as to exclude 


all calculations from former circum- 
ſtances. While deſpotiſm warred 


with deſpotiſm, man had no intereſt 
in the conteſt ; but in a cauſe that 
unites the ſoldier with the citizen, 
and nation with nation, the deſpo- 
tiſm of courts, though it feels the 


danger, and meditates revenge, is 


afraid to ſtrike. | 
No queſtion has ariſen within the 


records of hiſtory that preſſed with 


the importance of the preſent. It is 
not whether this or that party ſhall 


be in or out, or whig or tory, or 
high or low ſhall prevail; but whe- 
ther man ſhall inherit his rights; and 


univerſal civilization take place? Whe- 


ther the fruits of his labour ſhall be en- 


joyed by himſelf, or conſumed by the 


profligacy of governments? Whether 


_ robbery ſhall be baniſh ed from courts, 


and wretchedneſs from countries ? 
When, in countries that are called 
civilized, we fee age going to the 
workhouſe, and youth to the gallows, 
ſomething muſt be wrong in the ſyſ- 


tem of government. It would ſeem, 


by the exterior appearance of ſuch 


countries, that all was happineſs; but 
there lies hidden from the eye of 
common obſervation, a mais of 


wretchedneſs that has ſcarcely any 
other chance, than to expire in po- 
verty or infamy. Its. entrance into 
life is marked with the preſage of its 
fate; and until this 1s remedied, it 
is in vain to puniſh. 


in executions ; but making that pro- 


viſion for the inſtruction of youth, 


and the ſupport of age, as to exclude, 
as much as poſſible, profligacy from 


are compelled to ſupport the fraud that 


executed but the poor? The fact is x 
proof, among other things, of : 


world without a proſpect, they ar: 


ments, are more than ſufficient to 


condition of every man in a nation, 


| —] fear no conſequence. Fortified 


and I have fron the danger of the 
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the one, and deſpair from the other. 


Inftead of this, the reſources of a | 


country are laviſhed upon kings, upon 
courts, upon hirelings, impoſtors and 
proſtitutes; and even the poor them. 
ſelves, with all their wants upon them, 


oppreſſes them. 
Why is it, that ſcarcely any are 


wretchednefs in their condition. Bred 
up without morals, and caſt upon th: 


the expoſed ſacrifice of vice and legil 
barbarity. The millions that ar: 
ſuperiluouſly waſted upon govern- 


reform thoſe evils, and to benefit the 


not included within the purlieus of: 
court. This I hope to make apper 
in the progreſs of this work. 

It is the nature of compaſſion to 
aſſociate with misfortune, In taking 
up this ſubject I ſeek no recompence 


with that proud integrity, that dil- 
dains to n or to yield, I wil 
advocate the Rights of man. 

It is to my advantage that 1 hare 
ſerved an appreaticeſhip to life. | 
know the value of moral inſtruction, 


contrary. 

At an early _ little more 
than ſixteen years of age, raw and 
adventurous, and heated with the 
falſe heroiſm of a maſter * who had 


; ſerved in a man of war, I began the 
Civil government does not conſiſt 


carver of my own fortune, and en- 


| tered on board the Terrible Priva- 


teer, Capt. Death. From this ad- 


venture I was happily prevented by 


the affectionate and moral remon- 


* Rev. William Knowles, maſter of the grammar ſchool of Thetford, in Norfolk. 
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ſtrance of a good father, who, from empire in the world, founded on a 
his own habits of life, being of the new ſyſtem of government, but L 
Quaker profeſſion, muſt begin to look have arrived at an eminence in poli- 
upon me as loſt. But the impreſſion, tical literature, the moſt difficult of 
much as it effected at the time, began all lines to fucceed and excel in, 
to wear away, and J entered after- which ariſtocracy, with all its aids, 
wards in the King of Pruſſia priva- has not been able to reach or to 
teer, Capt. Mendez, and went with rival. . 1 8 
her to ſea, Vet, from ſuch a begin- Knowing my own heart, and feel 
ning, and with all the inconvenience ing myſelf, as I now do, ſuperior to 
of early life againſt me, I am proud all the ſkirmiſh of party, the invete- 
to ſay, that with a perſeverance un- racy of intereſted or miſtaken oppo- 
diſmayed by difficulties, a diſintereſt- nents, I anſwer not to falſehood or 
edneſs that compelled reſpect, I have abuſe, but proceed to the defects of 


not only contributed to raiſe a new the Engliſh government *. 


2 


* politics and ſelf-intereſt have been ſo uniformly connected, that the world, from 
being fo often deceived, has a right to be ſuſpicious of public characters: but with 
regard to myſelf, I am perfectly eaſy on this head. I did not at my firſt ſetting out 


| in public life, nearly ſeventeen years ago, turn my thoughts to ſubjects of govern- 


ment from motives of intereſt ; and my conduct from that moment to this, proves the 
fat. Iſaw an opportunity, in which I thought I could do ſome good, and I followed 
exatly what my heart dictated. I neither read books, nor ſtudied other people's 
opinions, I thought for myſelf. The caſe was this: _ 2 
During the ſuſpenſion of the old governments in America, both prior to, and at the 
breaking out of hoſtilities, I was ſtruck with the order and decorum with which every 


ching was conducted; and imprefſed with the idea, that a little more than what ſociety 


naturally performed, was all the government that was neceſſary ; and that monarchy 
and ariſtocracy were frauds and impoſitions upon mankind, On theſe principles I pub- 
liſhed the pamphlet Common Senſe, The ſucceſs it met with was beyond any thing ſince 
the invention of printing, I gave the copy right up to every ſtate in the union, and the 
demand ran to not leſs than one hundred thouſand copies. | 

After the declaration of independence, Congreſs unanimouſly, and unknown to me, 
appointed me ſecretary in the foreign department, This was agreeable. to me, be- 
cauſe it gave me the opportunity of ſeeing into the abilities of foreiga courts, and their 
manner of doing buſincſs. But a miſunderſtanding arifing between congreſs and me, 
reſpecting one of their commiſſioners, then in Europe, Mr. Silas Deane, I reſigned the 
office, and declined, at the ſame time, the pecuniary offers made me by the miniſters 
of France and Spain, M. Gerard and Don Juan Mirralles, | 

| had by this time ſo completely gained the ear and confidence of America, and my 
own independence was become fo viſible as to give me a range in political writing, be- 
jond, perhaps, what any man ever poſſeſſed in any country; and what is more extra- 
ordinary, I held it undiminiſhed to the end of the war, and enjoy it in the ſame manner 
to the preſent moment. As my object was not myſelf, I ſet out with the determina = 
tion, and happily with the diſpoſition, of not being moved by praiſe or cenfure, friend- 
ſip or calumny, nor of being drawn from my purpoſe by any perſonal altercation: 
and the man who cannot do this, is not fit for a publick character. | 

When the war ended, I went from Philadelphia to Borden-Town, on the eaſt bank 
of the Delaware, where I have a ſmall place. Congreſs was at this time at Prince- 
Town, fifteen miles diſtant,; and General Waſhington had taken his head-quarters at 
Rocky-Hill, within the neighbourhood of Congreſs, for the purpoſe of reſigning up his 
commiſſion, (the object for which he accepted it being accompliſhed,) and of retiring 
to private life. While he was on this buſineſs, he wrote me the letter which I here 


lubjoin. 
Rock y- 
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I begin with charters and corpo- 


It is a perverſion of terms to ſay, | | 
A corporation, ſhall not exerciſe the 


that a charter gives rights. It ope- 
rates by a contrary effect, that of 


taking rights away. Rights are in- 


herently in all the inhabitants; but 
charters, by annulling thoſe rights in 
the majority, leave the right by ex- 


cluſion in the hands of a few. If 


I have learned fince I have been at this place, that you are at Borden-Town, Whe- 
ther for the ſake of retirement or economy, I know not. Be it for either, for both, 
or whatever it may, if you will come to this place, and partake with me, I ſhall be 


exceedingly happy to ſee you at it. 


Your preſence may remind Congreſs of your paſt ſervices to this country; and ii it 
is in my power to impreſs them, command my beſt exertions with freedom, as they 
will be rendered chearfully by one, who entertains a lively ſenſe of the importance of | 
your works, and who, with much pleaſure, ſubſcribes himſelf, 
| | | Your ſincere friend, 


During the war in the latter end of the year 1780, I formed to myſelf a defign of 
coming over to England; and communicated it to General Greene, who was then in 
Philadelphia, on his route to the ſouthward, General Waſhington being then at too 

great a diſtance to communicate with immediately, I was ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
idea, that if I could getover to England, without being known, and only remain in fafety 
HT could get out a publication, that I could open the eyes of the country with reſpect io 
the madneſs and ſtupidity of its government. I ſaw that the parties in parliament had 
puſhed themſelves as far as they could go, and could make no new impreſſions on each 
other. General Greene entered fully into my views; but the affair of Arnold and 
Andre happening juſt after, he changed his mind, and, under ſtrong apprehenſions for 
my ſafety, wrote very preflingly to me from Annapolis, in Maryland, to give up the 
deſign, which, with ſome reluctance, I did. Soon after this I accompanied Col. 
Lawrens, fon of Mr. Lawrens, who was then in the Tower, to France, on buſinels 
We landed at L'Orient ; and while I remained there, he being gone 


from Congreſs, 
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preſs in direct terms, “ that every 


fect is the ſame under the form they 


charters were conſtructed fo as to ex- 


& inhabitant, ⁊ulo is not a member of 
ce right of woting,” ſuch charters 
would, in the face, be charters, not 


of rights, but of excluſion. The ef. 


now ſtand; and the only perſons on 
whom they operate, are the perſons 


Rocky-Hill, Sept. 10, 1783. 


WIE © 


G. WASHINGTON, 
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forward, a circumſtance occurred, that renewed my former deſign. An Engliſh packet h 
trom Falmouth to New-York, with the government diſpatches on board, was brought q 
into L'Orient, That a packet ſhould be taken, is no extraordinary thing; but that the 1 

diſpatches ſhould be taken with it, will ſcarcely be eredited, as they are always ſlung 
ut the cabin window, in a bag loaded with cannon- ball, and ready to be ſunk at a mo- c 
ment. The fact, however, is as I have ſtated it, for the diſpatches came into my tl 
hands, andI read them, The capture, as I was informed, ſucceeded by the following li 
ſtratagem: — The captain of the Madame privateer, who ſpoke Engliſh, on coming up | 

with the packet, paſſed himſelf for the captain of an Engliſh frigate, and invited the 

captain of the packet vn board, which, when done, he ſent ſome of his own hands 
back, and ſecured the mail, But be the circumſtance of the capture what it may, | W 
ſpeak with certainty as to the government diſpatches. They were ſent up to Paris, to 71 
Count Vergennes, and when Col. Lawrens and myſelf returned to America, we took 8 
| ta 


the originals to Congreſe. 
By theſe diſpatches I ſaw into the ſtupidity of the Engliſh cabinet, far more than! St 
otherwiſe could have done, and I renewed my former deſign, But Col. Lawrens was 
do unwilling to return alone; more eſpecially, as among other matters, we had a 
charge of upwards of two huydred thouſand pounds ſterling in money, that I gave inte 
his wiſhes, and finally gave up my plan. But I am now certain, that if I could hase 
_ executed it, that it would not have been altogether unſucceſsful, | 
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whom they exclude. Thoſe whoſe 
rights are guaranteed, by not being 
taken away, exerciſe no other rights, 
than as members of the community 
they are entitled to without a char- 
ter; and therefore, all charters have 


no other than an indirect negative 
operation. They do not give rights 
to A, but they make a difference 
in favour of A by taking away the 


right of B, and conſequently are in- 


ſtruments of injuſtice. 


But charters and corporations have 
à more extenſive evil effect, than 


what relates merely to elections. 


They are ſources of endleſs conten- 
tion in the places where they exiſt ; 
and they leſſen the common rights 
of national ſociety, A native of 
England, under the operation of theſe 


| charters and corporations, cannot be 


faid to be an Engliſhman in the full 
ſenſe of the word. He is not free 
of the nation, in the ſame manner 
that a Frenchman 1s free of France, 
and an American of America. His 
rights are circumicribed to the town, 
and, in ſome caſes, to the pariſh of 
his birth; and all other parts, 
though in his native land; are to 
him as a foreign country. To ac- 
quire a reſidence in theſe, he muſt 
undergo a local naturalization by pur- 
chaſe, or he is forbidden or expelled 
the place. This fpecies of feuda- 


lity is kept tip to aggrandize the 
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corporations at the ruin of towns; 


and the effect is viſible. | 


The generality of corporation towns 


are in a ſtate of ſolitary decay, and 


prevented from further ruin, only 
by ſome circumſtance in their ſitua- 
tion, ſuch as a navigable river, or 
a plentiful ſurrounding country. As 
population is one of the chief 


| ſources of wealth, (for without it 


land itſelf has no value,) every thing 
which operates to prevent it muſt 


leſſen the value of property; and as 


corporations have not only this ten- 
dency, but directly this effect, they 
cannot but be injurious. If any 


policy were to be followed, inſtead 


of that of general freedom, to every 
perſon to ſettle where he choſe, (as 
in France or . America,) it would 
be more conſiſtent to give encou- 


ragement to new comers, than to 
preclude their admiſſion by exacting 


premiums from them“. 5 
The perſons moſt immediately 


intereſted in the abolition of corpo- 


rations, are the inhabitants of the 


towns where corporations are eſta- 
bliſhed: The inſtances of | Mancheſ- 
ter, Birmingham, and Shefheld, 
ſhew, by contraft, the injury which 


thoſe Gothic inſtitutions are to pro- 


perty and commerce. A few exam- | 
ples may be found, ſuch as that of 


London, whoſe natural and commer- 


cial advantage, owing to its ſituation 


* Is is difficult to account for the origin of charter and corporation towns, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe them to have ariſen out of, or been connected with, ſome ſpecies of gar- 
riſon ſervice. The times in which they began to juſtify this idea, The generality of 
thoſe towns have been garriſons; and the corporations were charged with the care of 


tae gates of the towns, when no military garriſon was preſent. 


Their refuſing or 


granting admiſſion to ſtrangers, which has produced the cuſtom of giving, ſelling, and 
buying freedom, has more of the nature of garriſon authority than civil government, 
Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout the nation, by the ſame propriety that 
every ſoldier is free of every garriſon, and no other perſons are. He can follow any 


tac nation. 


employment, with the permiſſion of his officers, in any cyrporation town throughout 
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quantity of 


juſt legiſlator : 


on the Thames, is capable of 


bearing up againſt the political evils 


of a corporation; but in almoſt 


all other caſes the fatality is too 


viſible to be doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not 
ſo directly affected by the depreſſion 
of . property in corporation towns 


as the inhabitants themſelves, it par- 


_ By leſ- 


takes of the conſequence. 


ſening the value of property, the 
national commerce is 


curtailed. Every man is a cuftom- 


er in proportion to his ability; and 


as all parts of a nation trade with 


each other, whatever affects any of 
the parts, muſt neceſſarily commu- 


nicate to the whole. 


As one of the houſes of the Eng- 
liſh parliament is, in a great mea- 


ſure, made up of elections from theſe 
corporations; and as it is unnatural 
that a pure ſtream ſhould flow from 


a foul fountain, its vices are but 
2 continuation of the vices of its 
origin. 


A man of moral honour and 
good political principles, cannot 
ſubmit to the mean drudgery and 


_ diſgraceful arts, by which ſuch elec- 


tions are carried. To be a ſucceſs- 
ful candidate, he muſt be deſtitute 
of the qualities that conſtitute a 
and being thus diſ- 
ciplined to corruption by the mode 
of entering into parliament ; it is 
not to be expected that the repre- 
ſentative ſhould be better than the 
man. 5 OE 

Mr. Burke, in ſpeaking of the 
Engliſh repreſentation, has advanced 
as bold a challenge as ever was gi— 
ven in the days of chivalry. “ Our 
& repreientation,”” ſays he, * has 


A 


% all the purpoſes for which a repre- 


* ſentation of the people can be de- 
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fore I proceed in the next place to 


* been found perfectly adequate to 


ce fired or deviſed. I defy,” con- 
tinues he, © the enemies of -our con. 
ce ſtitution to ſhew the contrary,” 
This declaration from a man, who 
has been in conſtant oppoſition to 
all the meaſures of parliament the 
whole of his political life, a year or 
two excepted, is moſt extraordinary 
and comparing him with himſelf, 
admits of no other alternative, than 
that he acted againſt his judgment 
as a member, or has declared con. 
trary to it as an author. 

But it is not in the repreſentation 
only that the defects lie, and there 


the ariſtocracy. | 
What is called the Houſe of 
Peers, is conſtituted on . a ground 
very ſimilar to that, againſt which 
there is a law in other caſes. It 
amounts to a combination of perſons 
in one common intereſt. No reaſon 
can be given, why an houſe of le. n 
giſlation ſhould be compoſed entirely t. 
of men whoſe occupation conſiſts in Wi 5 
letting landed property, than why | 
it ſhould be compoſed of thoſe wio n 
hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or 0 


any other ſeparate claſs of men. r 


Mr. Burke calls this houſe, t4 WF 4 
ce great ground and pillar of ſecurity! 01 
« the landed intereſt.” Let us ex- u 
mine this idea. w 
What pillar of ſecuriiy 5 the m. 
landed intereſt require more than Bl ., 
any other intereſt in the ftate, or ar 


what right has it to a diſtin& and is 


ſeparate repreſentation from the gene- ¶ 1, 
ral intereſt of a nation ? The only pi 
uſe to be made of this power, (and it 
which it has always made,) is to an 
ward off taxes from itſelf, and | 


throw the burthen upon ſuch articles 
of conſumption by which itſelf would 2 
be leaſt affected. 
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That this has been the conſequence, 
(and will always be the conſequence 
of conſtructing governments on com- 


binations,) is evident with reſpect 


to England, from the hiſtory of its 


taxes. 


Notwithſtanding taxes have en- 


creaſed and multiplied upon every 


article of common conſumption, the 


land- tax, which more particularly af. 
fects this * pillar,” has diminiſhed. 
| In 1788, the amount of the land- 


tax was C. 1,950,000 which is half 


a million leſs than it produced almoſt 


an hundred years ago“, notwith- 


ſtanding the rentals are in many 


inſtances doubled ſince that period. 
Before the coming of the Hano- 
verians, the taxes were divided in 


nearly equal proportions between the 


land and articles of conſumption, 
the Jand bearing rather the largeſt 
ſhare : but ſince that æra, nearly 
thirteen millions annually of new 


| taxes have been thrown upon con- 


ſumption. The conſequence of which 
has been a conſtant encreaſe in the 


number and wretchedneſs of the 


poor, and in the amount of the poor- 


rates. Yet here again the burthen 


does not fall in equal proportions 


on the ariſtocracy with the reſt of 
Their reſidences, 


tze community. 
whether in town or country, are not 
mixed with the habitations of the 
poor. They live apart from diſtreſs, 


and the expence of relieving tt 


is in manufacturing towns and la- 
bouring villages that thole burthens 
preſs the heavicſt ; in many of which 
it is one claſs of poor ſupporting 
another, 


* See Sir John Sinclair" 8 Hi tor) of the Reren 1e, The land-tax in 1646 was 


4 2,47 * 


Several of the moſt heavy and pro- 


ductive taxes are ſo contrived, as 


to give an exemption to this pilla- 
thus ſtanding in its own defence. 
The tax upon beer brewed for fale 
does not affe& the ariſtocracy, who 
brew their own beer free of this 
duty. It falls only on thoſe who have 
not conveniency or ability to brews 


and who muſt purchaſe, it in ſmall 


quantities. But what will mankind 
think of the juſtice of taxation, when 
they know, that this tax alone, from 
which the ariſtocracy are from cir- 
cumſtances exempt, is nearly equal 


to the whole of the land-tax, being 


in the year 1788, and it is not leſs 
now, C. 1, 666, 152 and with its pro- 
portion of the taxes on malt and 


hops, it exceeds it.— That a ſingle 
article, thus partially conſumed, and 
that chiefly by the working part, 
ſhould be ſubje& to a tax, equal to 
that on the whole rental of a na- 


tion, is, perhaps, a fact not to be 
paralleled in che hiſtories of reve- 
nues. 

This is one of the conſequences 


reſulting from an houſe of legiſlati- 
on, compoſed on the ground of a 
combination of common intereſt; for 


whatever their ſeparate politics as to 
parties may be, in this they are united. 


Whether a combination acts to raiſe 
the price of any article for ſale, or the 


rate of wages; or whether it acts to 


throw taxes from itſelf upon another 
claſs of the community, the princi- 


ple and the effect are the ſame: and 
if the one be illegal, it will de dif- 
ficult to ſhew that the other ought 


to exiſt, 


. 
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It is to no uſe to ſay, that taxes 
are firſt propoſed in the houſe of 
commons ; for as the other houſe has 
always a negative, it can always 
defend itſelf ; and it would be ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe that its acquieſ- 
cence in the meaſures to be propo- 
ſed were not underſtood before hand · 
Beſides which, it has obtained ſo 
much influence by borough- traffic, 
and ſo many of its relations and con- 
nections are diſtributed on both 
ſides of the commons, as to give 
it, beſides an abſolute negative in 
one houſe, a preponderancy in the 
other, in all matters of common con- 
_—_ TC oO 


meant by the landed intereſt, if it 
does not mean a combination of ariſ- 
| focratical land-holders, oppoſing 


their own pecuniary intereſt to that 


of the farmer, and every branch of 
trade, commerce, and manufacture. 
In all other reſpects it is the only 
intereſt that needs no partial protec- 
tion. It enjoys the general protec- 
tion of the world, Every indivi- 


dual, high or low, is intereſted in the 


fruits of the earth; men, women, 


and children, of al ages and de. 


grees, will turn out to aſſiſt the far- 
mer, rather than a harveſt ſhould not 
be got in; and they will not act 
thus by any other property. 
the only one for which the common 
prayer of mankind is put up, and 
the only one that can never fail 
from the want of means. It is the 
intereſt, not of the policy, but of the 


exiſtence of man, and when it ceaſes 


he muſt ceaſe to be. 

No other intereſt in a nation 3 
on the ſame united ſupport. Com- 
merce, manufactures, arts, ſciences» 


It is difficult to diſcover what is 


It is 


and every thing elſe, compared with 
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this, are ſupported but in parts, 
Their prqiperity or their decay has 
not the ſame univerſal influence, 
When the vallies laugh and ſing, 
it is not the farmer only, but all 
creation that rejoices. It is a prof. 
perity that excludes all envy ; and 
this cannot be ſaid of any thing 
elſe. 

Why then does Mr. Burke talk of 
his houſe of peers, as the pillar of 
the landed intereſt ? Were that pillar 
to fink into the earth, the fame 
landed property would continue, and 
the ſame ploughing, ſowing, and 
reaping would go on. The ariſto. 
cracy are not the farmers who work 
the land, and raiſe the produce, but 
are the * conſumers of the rent; 
and when compared with the adtire 
world, are the drones, a ſeraglio of 
males, who neither colle& the honey 
nor form the hive, but exift only for 
lazy enjoyment. . 

Mr. Burke, in his firſt effi 
called ariſtocracy, * the Corinthian 
c capital of poliſhed ſociety.” To- 
wards compleating the figure, he has 
now added the pillar ; but ſtill the 
baſe is wanting and whenever 4 
nation chuſes to act a Sampſon, not 


blind, but bold, down go the tem- 


ple of Dagon, the Lords and the 
Philiſtines. | 

If a houſe of legiſlation is to be 
com poſed of men of one claſs, for 
the purpoſe of protecting a diſtin 
intereſt, all the other interefls ſhould 
have the ſame. The inequality, 38 
well as the bathen of taxation, 
ariſes from admitthng it in one caſe, 
and not in all. Had there been an 
houſe of farmers, | there had been no 


or an houſe of mer- 
the taxes 


game laws; 
chants and manufacturers, 
had neither been ſo unequal nor ſo 


—— e ms a. „„ 
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exceſſive. It is from the power of 
| taxation being in the hands of thoſe 
who can throw ſo great a part of it 
from their own ſhoulders, that it has 
raged without a check. 

Men of ſmall or moderate eſtates, 
are more injured by the taxes being 
| thrown on articles of conſumption, 
than they are eaſed by warding it from 
landed property, for the following 
| reaſons: 

Firſt, They cy more of the 
productive taxable articles, in propor- 
tion to their property, _ thoſe of 
large eſtates. 

Secondly, Their reſidence is chiefly 
in towns, and their property in houſes ; 
and the encreaſe of the poor rates, 
| occaſioned by taxes on conſumption, 
is in much greater proportion than the 
| land-tax has been favoured. In Bir- 
mingham, the poor- rates are not leis 
| than feven ſhillings in the pound. 
| From this, as 1s already obſerved, the 


ariſtocracy are in a grout meaſure. 


| exempt. 

Theſe are but a part of the miſ- 
chiefs flowing from the wretched 
| ſcheme of an houſe of peers. 

As à combination, it can always 
throw a conſiderable portion of taxes 
from itfelt; and as hereditary 
bouſe, accountable to nobody, it re- 
lembles 4 rotten borough, whoſe con- 
{ent is to be courted by intereſt. 
There are but few of its members, 
who are not in ſome mode or other 
participaters, or diſpoſers of the pub- 
lie money. One turns a candle- 
holder, or a lord in waiting ; another. 
a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom. 
of the ſtole, or any inſignificant no- 
minal office, to which a ſalzry is an- 
nexed, paid out of the public taxes, 
and which avoids the direct appear- 
ance of corruption. Such ſituations 


the public expence: 


and aged perſons. 


of brutal injuſtice, 
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are Srrbgutory to the ae of 
man; and where they can be ſub- 
mitted to, honour cannot reſide. 

To all theſe are to be added the 
numerous dependants, the long liſt of 
younger branches and diſtant rela- 
tions, who are to be provided for at 
in ſhort, were 
an eſtimation to be made of the charge 


of ariſtocracy to a nation, it wil! be 


found nearly equal to that of ſupport- 
ing the poor. The Duke of Richmond 
alone (and there are caſes ſimilar to 
his) takes away as much for-himſelf 
as would maintain two thouſand poor 
Ts it, then, any 
wonder, that under ſuch a ſyſtem of 
government, taxes and rates have 


multiplied to their preſent extent? 


In ſtating theſe matters, I ſpeak an 
open and diſintereſted language, dic- 
tated by no paſſion but that of huma. 
nity. To me, who have not only 
refuſed offers, becauſe I thought them 
improper, but have declined rewards 


I might with reputation have accept - 


ed, it is no wonder that meanneſs 
and impoſition appear diſguſtful. In- 
dependence is my happineſs, and I 
view things. as they are, without re- 
gard to place or perſon; my country 
is the world, and my religion is to do 
n 8.2 
Mr. Burke, in ſpeaking of the ariſ- 
tocratical law of primogeniturs, ſays, 
« it is the ſtanding law of cur landed 
& inheritance; and which, without 
* queſtion, has a tendency, and 'I 
« think,” continues, he, “a happy 
6 tendency, to preſerve a character ol 
« weight and conſequen ce. 
Mr. Burke, may call this law what 
he pleaſes, but humanity and impar- 
tial reflection will denounce it a law 
Were we not ac- 
cuſtomed to the daily practice, and 
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did we * hear of it as the law of 
ſome diſtant part of the world, we 
ſhould conclude that the legiſlators of 
ſuch countries had not yet arrived at 
a ſtate of civilization. 

As to its preſerving a character of 
weight and conſequence, the caſe ap- 
pears to me directly the reverſe. It 
is an attaint upon character; a ſort 
of privateering on family property. 
It may have weight among dependant 
Tenants, but it gives none on a ſcale 
of national, 
verſal character. Speaking for myſelf, 
my parents were not able to give me 


a ſhilling, beyond what they gave me 


in education; and to do this they 
diſtreſſed chemſelves; yet, I poſſeſs 
more of what is called conſequence, 
in the world, than any one in Mr. 
Burke's catalogue of ariſtocrats. 

Having thus glanced at ſome of 
the defects of the two houſes of par- 
_ liament,. I proceed to what is called 
the crown, upon which I ſhall be very 
conciſe. 

It ſignifies a nominal office of a 
million ſterling a year, the buſineſs 
of which conſiſts in receiving the 
money. Whether the perſon be wiſe 
or fooliſh, ſane or inſane, a native or 
a foreigner, matters not. Every mi- 
niſtry acts upon the ſame idea that 
Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the 
people muft be hood-winked, and 
held in ſuperſtitious ignorance by 
ſome bugbear or other; and what is 
called the crown anſwers. this pur. 
poſe, and therefore it anſwers all the 
purpoſes to be expected from it. 
This is more than can be ſaid of the 
other two branches. 

The hazard to which this office i is 
expoled in all countries, is not from 
any thing that can happen to the 
man, but from what may happen to 


and, much leſs of uni- 


offices uſeleſs. 
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the nation, the danger of its coming 
to its ſenſes. 

It has been cuſtomary to call the 
crown the executive power, and the 
cuſtom is continued, though the rea. 


ſon has ceaſed. 


It was called the executive, becauſe 
the perſon whom it ſignified uſed for. 
merly, to fit in the character of 3 


judge, in adminiſtering or executing 


The tribunals were then a 
The power, there. 


the laws. 
part of the court. 


fore, which is now called the judicial, 


15 what was called the executive; and, 


conſequently, one or other of the 


terms is redundant, and one of the 
When we ſpeak «| 
the crown now, it means nothing; i 
{ignifies neither a judge nor 2 general 
beſides which it is the laws that go- 
vern, and not the man. The oll 
terms are kept up, to give an appent- 
ance of conſequence to empty forms; 
and the only effe& they have is that 
of increaſing expences, 

Before I proceed to the means F 
rendering governments more condu- 
cive to the general happineſs of mar- 


kind, than they are at preſent, it will 


not be improper to take a review of 
the progreſs of taxation in England. 

It is a weneral idea, that when 
taxes are once laid on, they are never 
taken off, However true this may 
have been of late, it was not always 
ſo. Either, therefore, the People of 
former times were more watchful 
over government than thoſe of the 
preſent, or government was adminil- 
tered with leſs extravagance. 

It is now ſeven hundred yea!s 
ſince the Norman conqueſt, and the 
eſtablihment of, what is called the 


crown. Taking this portion of time 


in {even ſeparate periods of one hun- 
dred years each, the amount. of ti 


Annual amount of taxes at 
Annual amount of taxes at 


| Annual amount of taxes at 
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annual taxes, at each period, will be 
as follows: ?: 


Anaual amount of taxes le- 


vied by William the Con- 
queror, beginning in the 

year 1066, - £490,000 
one hundred years from 
the conqueſt, (1166) 200,000 
two hundred years from 
the conqueſt, ( 1266) I 50,000 
three hundred years from 
the conqueſt, (1366) 


I 30,099 
Annual amount of taxes at 


| four hundred years from 


the conqueſt, (1466) 100,900 
Theſe ſtatements, and thoſe which 
follow, are taken from Sir John Sin- 
clair's Hiſtory of the Revenue; by 
which it appears, that taxes continued 


| decreaſing for four hundred years, at 


the expiration of which time they 
were reduced three-fourths, viz, 
from four hundred thouſand pounds 


| to one hundred thouſand. The peo- 
| ple of England of the preſent day, 


have a traditionary and hiſtorical idea 
of the bravery of their anceſtors ; but 
whatever their virtues or their vices 
might have been, they certainly were 
a people who would not be impoſed 
upon, and who kept government in 
awe as to taxation, if not as to prin- 
ciple. Though they were not able 
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to expel the monarchical uſurpation, 
they reſtricted it to a republican ceco- 
nomy of taxes. 


Let us now review. the remaining 
three hundred years, 


Annual amount of taxes 
at five hundred years 
from the conqueſt, 

- (1566) = * 

Annual amount of taxes 
at ſix hundred years 
from the conqueſt, 
„ 

Annual amount of taxes 
at the preſent time, 

. 


The difference between the firſt 
four hundred years and the lait three, 
is ſo aſtoniſhing, as to warrant au 
opinion, that the national character 
of the Engliſh has changed. It 
would have been impoſſible to have 
dragooned the former Engliſh, into 
the exceſs of taxation that now exits ; 
and when it is conſidered that the 
Pay of the army, the navy, and of 
all the revenue- officers, is the ſame 
now as it was above a hundred years 
ago, when the taxes were not above 
a tenth part of what they are at pre- 
ſent, it appears impoſſible to account 
for the enormous increaſe and expen- 
diture, on any other ground, than 
extravagance, corruption, and in- 
trigue *. | | | 


C. 500,000 


1,$00,009 


17,000,000 


* Several of the court newſpapers have of late made frequent mention of Wat 


Tyler. That his memory ſhould be traduced by court ſycophants, 
live on the ſpoil of a public, is not to be wondered at 
of checking the rage and injuſtice of taxation in 


and all thoſe who 
He was, however, the means 
his time, and the nation owed much 


to his valour. The hiſtory is conciſely this :—-In the time of Richard the SO a 
poll-tax was levied, of one ſhilling per head, upon every perſon in the nation, 0 r de 
ever eſtate or condition, on poor às well as rich, above the age of fifteen years. 

any favour was ſhewn in the law, it was to the rich rather than to the poor; as no per- 


ſon could be charged more than twenty 
tough ever ſo numerous; while all oth 
were charged per head, Poll- taxes had a 


ſnillings for himfclf, family, and ſervants, 
er families, under the number of twenty, 
Iways been odious; but this being alto op- 

| preſſive 


With the revolution of 1688, and 
more ſo ſince the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
came the deſtructive ſyſtem of conti- 

nental intrigues, and the rage for fo- 


reign wars and foreign dominion ; 


lyſtems of ſuch ſecure myſtery that 
the expences admit of no accounts; a 
fingie line ſtands for millions. To 
what etceſs taxation might have ex- 
tended, had not the French revolu- 


tion contributed to break up the ſyſ- 


tem, and put an end to pretences, is 
impoſſible to ſay. Viewed, as that 
revolution ought to be, as the fortu- 


nate means of leſſening the load of 


taxes of both countries, it is of as 
much importance to England as to 
France; and, if properly improved 
to all the advantages of which it is 
capable, and to which it leads, de- 
ſerve as much celebration in one coun- 
try as the other. WP 

In purſuing this ſubject, I ſhall 
begin with the matter that firſt pre- 
ſents itſelf, that of leſſening the bur- 


then of taxes; and ſhall then add ſuch 


again. 


Exciſe, (including old and 
new malt,) 1 | 
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matters and propoſitions, reſpeRing 
the three countries of England, F rance, 


and America, as the preſent proſpect 


of things appears to juſtify ; I mean 
an alliance of the three, for the pur. 
poſes that will be mentioned in their 
proper place, ? 

What has happened may happen 
By the ftatement before 
ſhewn of the progreſs of taxation, it 
is ſeen, that taxes have been leſſenel 
to a fourth part of what they had 


formerly been, Though the preſent 


circumſtances do not admit of th 
ſame reduction, yet it admits of fuck 


a beginning, as may accompliſh that 


end in leſs time, than in the former caſe, | 
The amount of taxes for the year, 
ending at Michaelmas 1788, was a 


follows: 


Land Tax, | 


Cuſtoms, « - 347 899274 


6,751,727 


£+1234.91,001 


preſſive and unjuſt, it excited, as it naturally muſt, univerſal deteſtation among the 
poor and middle claſſes, The perſon known by the name of Wat Tyler, whoſe proper 
name was Walter, and a tyler by trade, lived at Deptford. The gatherer of the pol. 
tax, on coming to his houſe, demanded tax for one of his daughters, whom Tyler de- 
clared was under the age of fifteen, The tax-gatherer inſiſted on ſatisfying himſelf, 
and began an indecent examination of the girl, which enraging the father, he ſtruck 
aim with a hammer, that brought him to the gronnd, and was the cauſe of his death, 
This circumſtance ferved to bring the diſcontents to an iſſue. The inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood eſpouſed the cauſe of Tyler, who, in a few days was joined, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtories, by upwards of fifty thouſand men, and choſen their chief. 
With this force he marched to London, to demand an abolition of the tax, anda re- 
dreſs of other grievances. The court, finding itſelf in a forlorn condition, and unable 
to make reſiſtance, agreed, with Richard at its head, to hold a conference with Tyler 
in Smithfield, making many fair profefſions, courtier like, of its diſpoſitions to redreſ: 
the oppreſſions. While Richard and Tyler were in converſation on theſe matters, each 
being on horſeback, Walworth, then mayor of London, and one of the creatures of the 
court, watched an opportunity, and like a cowardly aſſaſſin, ſtabbed Tyler with a dag- 
zer; and two or three others falling upon him, he was inſtantly ſacrificed. ; 
Tyter appears to have been an intrepid diſintereſted man, with reſpect to himſc!, 
41! 16 propoſals made to Richard, were on a more juſt and public ground, than thoſe 
„ ch hid been made to John by the Barons; and notwithſtanding the ſycophancy of 
aitgrizns, and men like Mr. Burke, who feek to gloſs over a baſe action of the cout 
% raducipg Tyſer, his fame will outlive their falſehood. If the Barons merited 2 
aan ncat to be erected in Runnymede, Tyler merits one in Smithficld. | 
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Brought over, . 12,491, oor 


e, Stamps, 1 1,278,214. 
& Miſcellaneous taxes and | 
in incidents, - | 1,803,755 


K 15,572,970 
| Since the year 1788, upwards of 
| one million, new taxes have been 
Jaid on, beſides the produce from 
the lotteries ; and as the taxes have 
in general been more productive 
ſince than before, the amount may 
be taken, in round numbers, 3 

ch | C- 17, ooo, ooo 
N. B. The expence of collection 

and the draw-backs, which together 
amount to nearly two millions, are 
paid out of the groſs amount; and 
the above is the nett ſum paid} into 
the exchequer. F 

This ſum of ſeventeen millions is 

applied to two different purpoſes; 
the one to pay the intereſt of the 
national debt, the other to the cur- 
rent expences of each year. About 
nine millions are appropriated to the 
former; and the remainder, being 
nearly eight millions, to the latter. 
As to the million, ſaid to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, it is 
ſo much like paying with one hand 
and taking out with the other, as not 
to merit much notice. 

It happened, fortunately for France, 
that the poſſeſſed national domains 
for paying off her debt, and there- 
by leſſening her taxes : but as this 
is not the caſe in England, her re- 
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When this is accompliſhed, it will 
more than counterbalance the enor- 


mous charge of the American war; 


and the ſaving will be from the ſame 


ſource from whence the evil aroſe. 
As to the national debt, however 
heavy the intereſt may be in taxes; 
yet, as it ſerves to keep alive a ca- 
pital, uſeful to commerce, it balances 


by its effects a conſiderable part of 

its own weight; and as the quantity 
of gold and filver in England is» 
by ſome means or other, ſhort of its 


proper proportion *, (being not more 
then twenty millions, whereas it 
ſhould be fixty,) it would, beſide 


the injuſtice, be bad policy to ex- 


tinguiſh a capital that ſerves to ſup- 
ply that defect. But with reſpe& 
to the current expence, whatever is 


ſaved therefrom is gain. The excels 
may ſerve to keep corruption alive, 
but it has no re- action on credit and 


commerce, like the intereſt of the debt. 

It is now very probable, that the 
Engliſh government (I do not mean 
the nation) is unfriendly to the 


French revolution. Whatever ſerves 
to expole the intrigue and leſſen the 


influence of courts, by leſſening tax- 
ation, will be unwelcome to thoſe 


who feed upon the ſpoil. Whilſt 


the clamour of French intrigue, ar- 


bitrary power, popery, and wooden 


ſhoes could be kept up, the nation 
was eaſily allured and alarmed into 


taxes. Thoſe days are now paſt; 
deception, it is to be hoped, has 


lt duction of taxes can only take place reaped its laſt harveſt, and better times 

by reducing the current expences, are in proſpet for both countries, 
which may now be done to the and for the world. 

If amount of four or five millions an- Taking it for granted, that an al- 

8 nually, as will hereafter appear. liance may be formed between Eng- 

ut | | 

2 * wee intrigues, foreign wars, and foreign dominions, vill in a great meaſure 


| account for the Seßeiener. 


. * 4 — 
* 4 Fs " —_——c * tous 


. * 
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land, France, and America, for the 
purpoſes hereafter to be mentioned, 
the national expences of France and 


England may conſequently be leſ- 


ſened. The ſame fleets and armies 
will no longer be neceſſary to either, 
and the reduction can be made ſhip 
for ſhip on each fide. But to ac- 
compliſh theſe objects, the govern- 
ments mult neceſſarily be fitted to 
a common and correſpondent princi- 
ple. Confidence can never take 
place, while an hoſtile diſpoſition re- 
mains in either, or where myſtery 
and ſecrecy on one tide, is oppoſed 
to candour and openneſs on the 
other. | DE et a 

Theſe matters admitted, the nati- 
onal expences might be put back, 
for the ſake of a precedent, to what 
they were at ſome period when France 
and England were not enenmfes. 
This, conſequently, muſt be prior to 
the Hanover ſucceſſion, and alſo to 
the revolution of 1688*. The firſt 
inſtance that preſents itſelf, antece- 
dent to thoſe dates, is in the very 
walteful and profligate times of Char- 


les the Second ; at which time Eng- 


jand and France acted as allies. If 
J have choſen a period of great ex- 
travagance, it will ſerve to ſhew 


at 1,200,000 f. 
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modern extravagance in a ſtill worſe 


light ; eſpecially as the pay of the 
navy, the army, and the revenue 
officers has not encreaſed fince thut 


time. 


The peace eſtabliſhment was then 
as follows :—See Sir John Sinclair 
Hiſtory of the Revenue. 

Navy, * ſe 

Army, | 

Ordnance, = "TAY 

Civil Liſt, .: + 


300, ooo 
212,000 
40, o00 
462,11; 
L 1,014, 11 

The parliament, however,  ſettk 
the whole annual peace eſtabliſhment 


the time of Elizabeth, the amount 
of all the taxes was but half a mil- 
lion, yet the nation ſees nothing di 


ring that period, that reproaches it 


with want of conſequence. _ 

All circumſtances then taken w. 
gether, ariſing from the French rero- 
lution, from the approaching har- 
mony and reciprocal intereſt of the 
two nations, the abolition of cout 
intrigue on both ſides, and the pro- 
greſs of knowledge in the ſcience 
of government, the annual expendi- 
ture might be put back to one million 
and a half, viz. 


i K on e 4 — Fon. > ow. 


It we go back t | 


l happened to be in England at the celebration of the centenary of the revo- 
lution of 1088. The characters of William and Mary have always appeared to me 
deteſtable; the one leeking to deſtroy his uncle, , the other ber father, to get 
poſſeſſion of power themſelves; yet, as the nation was diſpoſed to think ſomething of 
that event, I felt hurt at ſecing it aſcribe the whole reputation of it to a man who had 
undertaken it as a jobb, and who, beſides what he otherwiſe got, charged ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds for the expence of the little fleet that brought him from Holland. 
George the Firſt ated the ſame cloſe-fiſted part as William had done, and bought 
the Duchy of Bremin with the money he got from England, two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds over and above his pay as king; and having thus , purchaſed it at the 
I pence of Pngland, added it to his Hanoverian dominions for his own private profit. 
In fac, every nation that does not govern itſcIf, is governed as a jobb. England has 
d en re prey of jobbs ever ſince the revolution, . N 

F bares, like his predecctTors and ſucceſſors, Anding, that war was the harveſt of 
governments, engaged in a war with the Dutch, the expence of which enercaſed the 
annual « „penditure to . 1,850,000, 48 ſtated Under the date of 1660 3 but the Peace 
efabhſhfent was but £ 1,200,000, | : 5 
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Navy, — — $00,000 
Army, — — 500,000 
Expences of government, 500,000 

Co —— 

| £.1,500,000 

Even this ſum is ſix times greater 


than the expences of government are 
in America, yet the civil internal 
government in England, (I mean 
that adminiſtered by means of quar- 
ter ſeſſions, juries, and aſſize, and 
which, in fact, is nearly the whole, 
and performed by the nation, ) is leſs 
expence upon the revenue, than the 


fame ſpecies and portion of — 


ment is in America. 


It is time that nations ſhould be 
rational, and not be governed like 
animals, for the pleaſure of their ri- 


ders. To read the hiſtory of kings, 
| a man would be almoſt inclined to ſup- 
| poſe that government conſiſted in ſtag- 


hunting, and that every nation paid 


| a million a year to a huntſman. 
Man ought to have pride, or ſhame 


enough to bluſh at being thus im- 


| poſed upon, and when he feel his 
| proper character, he will. Upon 
| all ſubjects of this nature, there is 


often paſſing in the mind, a train of 


| ideas he has not yet accuſtomed him- 


ſelf to encourage and communicate, 
Reftrained by ſomething that puts on 
the character of prudence, he acts 


the hypocrite upon himſelf as well 


as to others. It is, however, curious 
to obſerve how ſoon this ſpell can 
be diffolved. A ſingle expreſſion, 
boldly conceived and uttered, will 
lometiines put a whole company in- 
to their proper feelings, and whole 
nations are acted upon in the {ame 
manner, 

As to the offices of which any civil 
government may be compoſed, it 
matters but Jittle by what names 
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they are deſcribed. In the rotine of 
buſineſs, as before obſerved, whether 
a man be ſtiled a preſident, a king, 
an emperor, a ſenator, or any thing 
elſe, it is impoſſible that any ſervice 
he can perform, can merit from a 
nation more than ten- thouſand pounds 
a year; and as no man ſhould be 
paid beyond his ſervices, ſo every 
man of a proper heart will not accept 
more. Public money ought to be 
touched with the moſt ſcrupulous 
conſciouſneſs of honour. It is not 


the produce of riches only, but of 
the hard earnings of labour and po- 


verty. It is drawn even from the 
bitterneſs of want and miſery. Not 


a beggar paſſes, or periſhes in the 
ſtreets, whoſe mite is not in that 


maſs. | 

Were it poſſible that the Con- 
greſs of America, could be io loſt to 
their duty, and to the intereſt of their 
conſtituents, as to offer General 


Waſhington, as preſident of Ameri- 


ca, a million a year, he would not 
and he could not, accept „ - 
ſenſe of honour is of another kind. 
It has coſt England almoſt ſeventy 


millions ſterling, to maintain a fa- 


mily imported from abroad, of ve- 


ry inferior capacity to thouſands in 
the nation; and ſcarcely a year has 


paſſed that has not produced ſome 
new mercenary application, Even 
the phyſicians bills have been ſent 
to the public to be paid. No won- 


der that jails are crowded, and tax. 
es and poor-rates encreaſed. Under 
ſuch ſyſtems, nothing is to be looked 
for but what has already happened; 
and as to reformation, whenever it 


come, it muſt be from the nation, 
and not from the government. 


To ſhew that the ſum of five hun- 


dred thouſand pounds is more than 


-- 
d 
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ſufficient to defray all the expences 
of government, excluſive of navies 
and armies, 
1s added for any country, of the 
fame extent as England. | 


In the firſt place, three hundred 
fairly elected, are 


repreſentatives, 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes to which 
legiſlation can apply, and preferable 
to a larger number. They may be 
divided into two, or three houſes, or 
meet in one, as in France, or in any 
manner a conſtitution ſhall direct. 
As repreſentation is always conſi- 
dered, in free countries, as the moſt 
honourable of all ſtations, the allow- 


ance made to it is merely to defray 


the expence which the repreſenta- 
tives incur by that ſervice, and not 
to it as an office. | 
If an allowance, at the- 
rate of five hundred | 
pounds per ann. be 
made to every repre- 
ſentative, 2 | 
for non attendance, & £.7 6,000 
the expence; if the | 
whole numberattend- | 
ed for ſix months, 
each year, would he 
The official departments 
cannot reaſonably exceed 
the following number, with 
the falaries annexed: 
Three offices, at ten thou- 


ſand pounds each 309,000 

5 Ten ditto, at C. 5o0 each 50, ooo 
Twenty do. at £.2000 each 40,000 
Forty do. -at £.1000 each 40,000 


Two hund. do. at C. 500 each 100,000 
Three hd. do. at C. 200 each 60,000 
Five hund. do. at C. 100 each 50,000 
Seven hd. do. at G. 


C. 497, 500 


the following eſtimate 


75 each 52,500 
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If a nation chuſe, it can deu 
four per cent. from all offices, and 
make one of twenty thouſand per any, 

All revenue officers are paid out of 
the monies they collect, and therefore, 
are not in this eſtimation. 


The foregoing is not offered as ex. 


act detail of offices, but to ſhew thx 
number and rate of ſalaries which fire 


hundred thouſand pounds will ſup. 


port; and it will, on experience, be 
found impracticable to find buſine; 


fufficient to juſtify even this expence, 


As to the manner in which office 


| buſineſs is now performed, the Chiefs, 


in ſeveral offices, fuch as the pott- 
office, and certain offices in the ex- 
chequer, &c. da little more than {iz 


their names three or four times a year; 


and the whole duty is performed by 
under clerks. | 
Taking, therefore, one million and 


an half as a ſufficient peace eſtabliſh 
ment for all the honeſt purpoſes of 


government, which is three hundred 
thouſand pounds more than the peace 
eſtabliſhment in the profligate and 
prodigal times of Charles the Second, 


/ (notwithſtanding, as has been alrea- 
dy obſerved, the pay and falaries of 


the army, navy, and revenue officers, 
continue the ſame as at that period,) 


there will remains a ſurplus of up- 
wards of fix millions out of the 


preſent current expences. The queſ- 
tion then will be, how to "__ of 
this furplus. 

| Whoever has obſerved the manner 


in which trade and taxes twiſt them- 


ſelves together, muſt be ſenſible of 
the impoſhbility of ſeparating them 
ſuddenly. 

Firſt. Becauſe the articles now 0n 


hand are already charged with the 


duty, and the reduction cannot tak: 
place on the preſent ſtock. 


PART II. 


> WE © Secondly. Becauſe, on all thoſe ar- 
i WS ticles on which the duty is charged in 
.de groſs, fuch as per barrel, hogſ- 
f head, hundred weight, or tun, the 
, WE abolition of the duty does not admit 

| of being divided down fo as fully to 
- WE relieve the conſumer, who purchaſes 
by the pint, or the pound. The laſt 
duty laid on ſtrong beer and ale, was 


taken off, would leſſen the purchaſe 
only half a farthing per pint, and 
conſequently, would not reach to prac- 
tical relief. 

This being the condition of a great- 
er part of the taxes, it will be neceſ- 
ary to look for fuch others as are 
iree from this embarraſſment, and 
where the relief will be direct and 


iääble, and capable of immediate ope- 
ration. 

0 In the firſt place, Feng the poor 

: rates are a dire& tax which every 

f boule-keeper feels, and who knows 

d alſo, to a farthing, the ſum which 


he pays. The national amount of 
the whole of the poor rates is not po- 
itively known, but can be procured. 
Sir John Sinclair, in his Hiſtory of the 
Revenue, has ſtated it at C. 2, 160, 537. 
A conſiderable part of which is ex- 
pended in litigations, in which the 


tormented, The expence, however, 
is the ſame to the pariſh from what- 
ever cauſe it ariſes. 


| the poor-rates is fourteen thouſand 
pounds a year. This, though a large 
of am, is moderate, compared with the 
m population. Birmingham is faid to 

contain ſeventy thouſand ſouls, and 
Jo on 2 moons of ſeventy thouſand 
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E three ſhillings per barrel, which, if 


poor, inſtead of being relieved, are 


In Birmingham, the amount of 
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to fourteen thouſand pounds poor- 
rates, the national amount of poor- 
rates, taking the population of Eng- 
land at ſeven millions, would be but 
one million faur hundred thouſand 
pounds. It is, therefore, moſt pro- 
bable, that the population of Bir- 
mingham is over-rated. Fourteen 
thouſand pounds is the proportion 


upon fifty thouſand ſouls, taking two 
millions of poor-rates as the national 


amount. 

Be it, however, what it may, it is 
no other than the conſequence of the 
exceſſive burthen of taxes, for, at 
the time when the taxes were very 
low, the poor were able to maintain 
themſelves; and there were no poor- 
rates *. In the preſent ſtate of things, 
a labouring man, with a wife and two 
or three children, does not pay leſs 
than between ſeven and eight pounds 
a year in taxes. He is not ſenſible 
of this, becauſe it is diſguiſed to him 
in the articles which he buys, and he 
thinks only of their dearneſs; but as 
the taxes take from him, at leaſt, 


a fourth part of his yearly earn.. 


ings, he is conſequently diſabled 
from providing for a family, eſpeci- 
ally if himſelf, or any of them, are 
afflicted with ſickneſs. | 
The firſt ſtep, therefore, of practi- 
cal relief, would be to aboliſh the 
poor-rates entirely, and in lieu there- 
of, to make a remiſhon of taxes to 
the poor of double the amount of the 
preſent poor-rates, viz. four millions 
annually out of the ſurplus taxes. 
By this meaſure, the poor would be 
benefited two millions, and the houſe. 
keepers two millions. This alone 


would be equal to a a reduction of one 


5e * Pcor-rates began about the time of Henry the Eighth, when the taxes L to 


encreate, and they have encreaſed as the taxes encreaſed ever ſiuce. 
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hundred and twenty millions of the 
national debt, and conſequently equal 


to the whole expence of the American 


War. : 
It will then remain to be conſidered 


which is the moſt effetual mode of 
diſtributing this remiſſion of four 
millions. 


It is eaſily ſeen, that the poor are 
generally compoſed of large families 


of children, and old people paſt their 


labour. If theſe two claſſes are pro- 


vided for, the remedy will ſo far 


reach to the full extent of the caſe, 
that what remains will be incidental, 
and, in a great meaſure, fall within 
the compaſs of benefit clubs, which, 


though of humble invention, merit to 
be ranked amongſt the beſt of modern 
Inſtitutions. 


Admitting England to contain ſevere 
million of fouls; if one-fifth thereof 
are of that claſs of poor which need 
fupport, the number will be one mil- 


hon four hundred thouſand. Of this 


number, one hundred and forty thou- 


ſand will be aged poor, 2s will be 


hereafter ſhewn, and for which a diſ- 
tin& proviſion will be propoſed. 
There will then remain one million 


two hundred and fixty thoutand, 


which, at five fouls to each family, 
amount to two hundred and fifty-two 


_ thouſand families, rendered poor from 
the expence of 8 and the weight 


of taxes. | 
The number of children under 


fourteen years of age, in each of 
| thoſe families, will be found to be 


about five to every two families ; 
ſome having two, and others three ; 
fome one, and others four; ſome 
none, and others five ; but it rarely 
happens that more than five are under 
tourteen years of age, and after this 


pounds per ann. each, /. 2, 520,000 


who is apprenticed to a mechanical 
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| 1 
age they are capable of ſervice or of fl „ 
being apprenticed. 8 
Allowing five children (under four. Wi ., 
teen years) to every two families, li 
Fhe number of children will 

be 3 6 zo, ooo 
Fhe number of parents were 12 
they all living, would be 5044080 at 
It is certain, that if the children in 

are provided for, the parents are re. 
lieved of conſequence, becauſe it i; ti 
from the expence of bringing up chi- ni 
dren that their poverty ariſes. cet 
Having thus aſcertained the greatet bo 
number that can be ſuppoſed to need ca 
ſupport on account of young familie, is 
I proceed to the mode of relief e. 
diſtribution, which is, o 
To pay as a remiſſion! of taxes to i'" 
every poor family, out of the ſurplus Wi": 
taxes, and in room of poòr-rate, r 
four pounds a year for every chil be 

under fourteen years of age; enjoin- 
ing the parents of ſuch children to WiF® 


ſend them to ſchool, to learn read- 
ing, writing, and common arithme- 
tic; the miniſters of every pariſh, of 
every denomination, to certify jointly 
to an ofhce, for that * that 
this duty is performed. 

The amount of this ex- 
pence will be, For ſix 
hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand children, at four 


By adopting this method, not only 
the poverty of the parents will be re- 
lieved, but ignorance will be baniſhed 
from the riſing generation, and the 
number of poor will hereafter become 
leſs, becauſe their abilities, by the aid 
of education, will be greater. Many 
a youth, with good natural genius, 


trade, ſuch as a carpenter, Joint! 
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f millwright, ſhipwright, blackſmith, 
&. is prevented getting forward the 


+ WE whole of his life; from the want of a 


140 ommon education when aboy. 

ow proceed to the caſe of the aged. 

0 1 divide age into two claſſes. 

| Firſt, the approach of age beginning 

0 at fifty. Secondly, old oe commenc- 
ing at ſixty. | 

At fifty, though the mental facul- 


ties of man are in full vigour, and 


us judgment better than at any pre- 

Eceding date, the bodily powers for la- 
; borious life are on the decline. He 
cannot bear the ſame quantity of fa. 
tigue as at an earlier period. He 
begins to earn jeſs, and is leſs capable 


in thoſe more retired employments 
waere much fight is required, he fails 


horſe, beginning to be turned adrift. 

| At ſixty, his labour ought to be 
over, at leaſt from direct neceſſity. 
It is painful to ſee old age working 


civilized countries, for daily bread. 
To form ſome judgment of the 
number of thoſe above fifty years of 
age, I have ſeveral times counted the 
perlons I met in the ſtreets of London, 
men, women, and children, and have 
generally found that the average is 
about one in fixteen or ſeventeen. 
If it be ſaid that aged perſons do not 


do infants; and a great proportion 
of grown children are in ſchools, and 
in work-ſhops as apprentices. Taking 
then ſixteen for a diviſor, the whole 
number of perſons, in England, of 


rich and poor, will be four hundred 
and twenty thouſand. 


r, Nef this groſs number will be, huſ- 
bandmen, common labourers, jour- 


of enduring wind and weather; and 


apace, and ſees himſelf, like an old 


itſelf to death, in what are called 


come much in the ſtreets, ſo neither 


fifty years and upwards of both ſexes, 


The perſons to be provided for out 


22 * *% 1 
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neymen of every trade and their wives, 


ſailors, and diſbanded ſoldiers, worn 


out ſervants of both ſexes, and poor 
widows, 


There will be alſo a conſiderable 


number of middling tradeſmen, who 
having lived decently in the former 
part of life, begin, as age approaches, 


to loſe their buſineſs, and at laſt fall 


to decay. 


Beſides theſe, there will be con- 


ſtantly thrown off from the revolutions 


of that wheel, which no man can ſtop, 
nor regulate, a number from every claſs 
of life connected with commerce and 
adventure. 

To provide for all thoſe nechdenty, 
and whatever eiſe may befal, I take 


the number of perſons, who at one 


time or other of their lives, after fifty 
years of age, may feel it neceſſary or 


comfortable to be better ſupported, 


than they can ſupport themſelves, and. 
that not as a matter of grace and fa- 
vour, but of right, at one third of 
the whole number, which is one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand, as ſtated in 
page 240, and for whom a diſtinct 


proviſion was propoſed to be made. 


If there be more, ſociety, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſhew and pompoſity of 
government, is in a deplorable condi- 
tion in England, 

Of this one hundred and forty thou- 
ſand, I take one half, ſeventy thou- 
ſand, to be of the age of fifty and 
under ſixty, and the other half to be 
ſixty years and upwards. — Having 
thus aſcertained the probable propor- 
tion of the number of aged perſons, 
I proceed to the mode of rendering 
their condition comfortable, which is, 

To pay to every ſuch perſon of the 
age of fifty years, and until he ſhall 
arrive at the age of ſixty, the ſum of 
fix pounds per ann. out of the ſurplus 
taxes; and ten pounds per ann. during 
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life after the age "gf: FOR The ex- 
pence of which will be, _ 


Seventy thoufand perſons at 
C. s per aun. © 420,000 
Seventy thoufand perſons at 

L. Io per aun. 700,000 


D £5 e 1,120,000 

"This ſupport, as er remarked, 
is not of the nature of à charity, but 
of a right. Every perſon in England, 
male and female, pays on an average 
in taxes, two pounds eight ſhillings 
and ſixpence per ann. from the day of 
his (or her) birth; and if the ex- 
pence of collection be: added, he pays 
two pounds eleven ſhillings and fix- 
pence ; conſequently, at the end of 
fifty years he has paid one hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds fifteen ſhil- 


lings; and at ſixty, one hundred and 
Con- 
verting, therefore, his (or her) indi- 


fifty- four pounds ten ſhillings. 


vidual tax into a tontine, the money 


he ſhall receive after fifty years, is 
but little more than the legal intereſt 


of the net money he has paid; the 
reſt is made up from thofe whole cir-. 


cumſtances do not require them to 
draw ſuch ſupport, and the capital in 


both caſes defrays the expences of 


that I have extended the probable 
claims to one third of the number 


of aged perſons in the nation.—}; i 
then better that the lives of one lun. 
dred and forty thouſand age perſon; 


be rendered comfortable, or that ; 
million a year of public money be ex. 
pended on any one individual, a0 
him often of the moſt worthleſs or ing. 
nificant character? Let reaſon an 
Juſtice, let honour and humanity, | 
even hypocriſy, ſycophancy and \r, 
Burke, let George, let Lonis, Leopoll, 
Frederic, Catharine, Cornwallis, 9 


Tippoo Saib, anſwer the queſtion, 


The ſum thus remitted to the Dove 
will be, | 
To two hundred and fifty- 

two thouſand poor fami- 
lies, containing fix hun- 

dred and thirty thouſand 

children, 25, 520,000 


To one hundred and forty 
thouſand aged perfons, 


1, 120,000 


4 L. 3,649,000 

There will then remain three hun 

died and fixty thouſand pounds out o 

the four millions, part of which mij 
be applied as follows : | 

After all the above caſes are pro- 


government. It is on this ground vided for, there will ſtill be a number 


* Reckoning the taxes by families, five to a family, each family pays on an average, 
zl. 175. 6d. per ann. to this ſum are to be added the poor-rates, Though all pa 
taxes in the articles they conſume, all do not pay poor- rates. About two millions art 
exempted, tome as not being houſe-keepers, others as not being able, and the post 
themicives-who receive the relief. The average, therefore, of poor-rates on the It 
maining number, is forty ſhillings for every family of five perſone, which makes the i 
whole average amount of taxes and rates, 140, 175. 6d. For fix perſons, 17! 17% 
For ſeven perions, 20/4. 16s. 6d. _ 

The average of taxes in America, under the new or repreſentative ſyſtem of g0- 
vernmeut, includiag the intereſt of the debt contracted in the war, and taking the po- 
| pulation at four million ot fouls, which it now amounts to, and it is daily increaſing, 
1 five ſhillings per head, men, women, and children. The difference, therefore, be. 
cen the two g9 vcruments, is as under, | 
England. America. 

For a family of five perſons 1417 175; 6d, 11. 86. od. 
Tor a family of fix perfons is EOS & Mets. 10 0 

For a family of ſeven perſons 20 16 6 1 


— 
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| of families who, though not properly of 


the claſs of poor, yet find it difficult to 
give education to their children; and 
uch children, under ſuch a caſe, would 
be in a worſe condition than if their pa- 
rents were actually poor. A nation 
under a well regulated government, 
ſhould permit none to remain unin- 
ſtructed. It is monarchical and arif- 
tocratical government only that re- 
quires ignorance for its ſupport. | 
Suppoſe then four hundred thouſand 


| children to be in this condition, which 


is a greater number than ought to be 
ſuppoſed, after the proviſions already 
made, the method will ben, 
To allow for each of thoſe children 
ten ſhillings a year for the expence 
of ſchooling, for fix years each, which 
will give them fix months ſchooling 


| each year, and half a crown a year 
for paper and ſpelling books. = 


The expence of this will be annu 
ally * £42 50,000, Ee 9.1. 
There will then remain one hundred 
and ten thouſand pounds. 
Notwithſtanding the great modes 
of relief which the belt inſtituted and 
beft principled government may de- 
vile, there will ſtill be a number of 
lnaller caſes, which it is good policy 
is well as heneficence in'a nation to 
confider. | ib n ne 
Were twenty ſhillings to be given to 
every woman -immediately on the birth 


of a child, who ſhould make the de- 


ceed the ſum of - 
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mand, and none will make it beyond 
whoſe citcumſtances do not require its 
it might relieve a great deal of inſtant 
diſtreſs. | „ 
There are about two hundred thou- 


ſand births yearly in England; and 
if claimed, by one fourth, 


The amount would be FL. 50, oos 
And twenty ſhillings to every new- 
married couple who ſhould claim in 
like manner. This would not ex- 
L. 20,000 
Alto twenty thouſand pounds to be 


appropriated to defray the funeral ex- 
pences of perſons, who, travelling for 


work, may die at a diftance from their 


friends. By relieving pariſhes from 


this charge, the fick ſtranger will be 
better treated. e | 
1 ſhall finiſh this part of the ſub- 
ject with a plan adapted to the parti- 
cular condition of a metropolis, ſuch 
as London. | 

Cafes are continually occurring in 
a metropolis different to thoſe which 
occur in the country, and for which a 
different, or-rather an additional mode 
of relief is neceſſary. In the coun- 


try, even in large towns, people have 
a knowledge of each other, and dif- 


treſs never riſes to that extreme height 
it ſometimes does in a metropolis. 
There is no ſuch thing in the country 
as perſons, in the literal ſenſe of the 
word, ſtarved to death, or dying with 
cold from the want of a lodging. Yet 


* Public ſchools do not anſwer the general purpoſe of the poor. They Are chiefly in 


corporation towns, from which the country 
mitted, the diſtance occaſions a great loſs 


towns and villages are excluded; or if ad- 
of time. Education, to be uſeful to the 


poor, ſhould be on the ſpot ; and the beſt method, I believe to accompliſh this, is to 
enable the parents to pay the expenſe themſelves. There are always perſous of both 
eres to be found in every village, eſpecially when growing into yes, capable of ſuch 
at undertaking, Twenty children, at ten ſhilings each, (and that not more than fix 


months each 


year) would be as much as ſome liviags amount to in the remote parts of 

England; and there are often diſtreſſed clergymen's widows to whom fuch an income 

Wop be acceptable, Whatever is given on this account to children anſwers two pur- 
$955, to them it is education, to thoſe who educate them it is a livelihood, | 

"4,5 # ö 
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ſuch cafes, and others equally as mi- 
ſerable, happen in London. 


Many a youth comes up to London 


full of expectations, and with little 
or no money, and unleſs he gets imme- 
diate employment he is already half 
undone; and boys bred up in London 
without any means of a livelihood, 
and as it often happens of diſſolute 


parents, are in a ſtill worſe condition. 


and ſervants long out of place are not 
much better off. 
little caſes are continually ariſing, 
vrhich buſy or affluent life knows not 


of, to open the firſt door to diſtreſs. 
| Hunger is not among the poſtponea- 
ble wants, and a day, even a few 


hours, in ſuch a condition, is often the 
criſis of a life of ruin. 


Thele circumſtances, which are = | 
general cauſe of the little thefts, and 
pilferings that lead to greater, may be 
There yet remain twenty 
_ thouſand pounds out of the four milli- 
ons of ſurplus taxes, which, with 
another fund hereafter to be menti- 


prevented. 


oned, amounting to about twenty 
thouſand pounds more, cannot be bet. 
ter applied than to this purpoſe. The 
plan then will be, 

Firſt, To ere& two or more build- 
ings, or take ſome already erected, 
capable of containing at leaſt fix thou- 
ſand perſons, and to have in each of 
thele places as many kinds of em- 
ployment as can be contrived, fo that 


every perſon who ſhall come may a | 


ſomething which he or ſhe can do. 
Secondly, To receive all who ſhall 
come, without enquiring who or what 
they are. The only condition to bes 
that for ſo much, or ſo many hours 
work, each perſon 


a, warm lodging, at leaſt as good as 
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be but. fix thouſand. By eſtabliſhing 
In ſhort, a world of - 
to whom temporary diſtreſſes occur, 


It is horrid that any man, more eſpe- 


ſhall receive ſo 
many meals of wholeſome food, and 


2 barrack, That a certain portion of 


what each perſon's work ſhall be worth 
ſhall be reſerved, and given to hin» 
or her, on their going away ; and 
that each perſon ſhall ſtay as long, cr 
as ſhort time, or come as often as be 
chuſe, on theſe conditions. 

If each perſon ſtaid three months, 
it would aſſiſt by rotation twenty-four 
thouſand perſons annvally, though 
the real number, at all times, weull 


an aſylum of this kind, ſuch perions 


would have an opportunity to recruit 
themſelves, and be enabled to look out 
for better employment. 

Allowing that their labour paid 1 
one half the expence of ſupporting 
them, after reſerving a portion of their 
earnings for themſelves, the ſum cf 
forty thouſand pounds additional would 
defray all other charges for even 3 
greater number than fix thouſand. 

The fund very properly convertibls 
to this purpoſe, in addition to tie 
twenty thouſand pounds, remaining 
of the former fund, will be the pro- 
duce of the tax upon coals, and fo ini- 
quitouſly and wantonly applied to the 
ſupport of. the Duke of Richmond. 


cially at the price coals now are, ſhould 
live on the diſtreſſes of a community; 
and any government permitting ſuch 
an abuſe, deſerves to be diſmiſſed. 
This fund is ſaid to be about twents 
thouſand pounds per annum. 

I ſhall now conclude this plan with 
enumerating the ſeveral particulars, 
and then proceed to other matters. 

The enumeration is as follows : 

Firſt, Abolition of two million 
poor-rates. 

Secondly, Proviſion for two hun- 
dred and fifty- two thouſand poor fa. 
milies. ; 
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Thirdly, Education for one million 


and thirty thouſand children. 
Fourthly, Comfortable proviſion for 
one hundred and forty thouſand aged 
perſons. 
Fifthly, Donation of twenty ſhil- 
lings each for fifty thouſand births. 
Sixthly, Donation of twenty ſhil- 
lings each for twenty thouſand mar- 
| riages. he 
. WE Seventhly, Allowance of twenty 
| chouſand pounds for the funeral ex- 
pences of perſons travelling for work, 
and dying at a Aon from their 
friends. 


Eighthly, W at + all times, 


London and Weſtminſter. 

By the operation of this plan, the 
poor laws, thoſe inſtruments of civil 
torture, will be ſuperceded, and the 
waſteful expence of litigation prevent- 
ed, The hearts of the humane will 
not be ſhocked by ragged and hungry 
children, and perſons of ſeventy and 
1ghty years of age begging for bread. 
The dying poor will not be dragged 
from place to place to breathe their 
lat, as a repriſal of pariſh upon pa- 
rn. Widows will have a mainte- 
nance for their children, and not be 
arted away, on the death of their 
hulbands, like culprits and criminals ; 
nd children will no longer be con- 
bicred' as encreaſing the diſtreſſes of 
er parents. 
vretched will be known, becauſe it 
Ul be to their advantage, and the 


ith Number of petty crimes, the offspring 
rs, Met diſtreſs and poverty, will be leſ- 
lened. The poor, as well as the rich, 
then be intereſted in the ſupport 

lion Nef government, and the caule and ap- 
prehenſion of riots and tumults will 

un- {ſceale. Ye who fit in eaſe, and ſolace 


fa- yourſelves in plenty, and ſuch there 


RIGHTS 


for the caſual poor in the cities of 


The haunts of the 


L 


are in Turkey and Ruſſia, as well as 


in England, and who ſay to yourſelves» 


« Are we not well off,” have ye 
thought of theſe things? When ye do- 
ye will ceaſe to ſpeak and feel for 
yourſelves alone. 

The plan is eaſy in practice. It 
does not embarraſs trade by a ſudden 
interruption in the order of taxes, but 


effects the relief by changing the ap- 


plication of them; and the money ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſe can be drawu 
from the exciſe colle&ions, which are 
made eight times a year in every mar- 
ket town in England. 

Having now arranged and conclud- 
ed this ſubje&, I proceed to the next. 

Taking the preſent current expences 
at ſeven millions and an half which is 
the leaſt amount they are now at, there 


will remain (after the ſum of one mil- 
lion and an half be taken for the new . 
current expences, and four millions 


for the beforementioned ſervice) the 

ſum of two millions; part of which 

to be applied as follows: | 
Though fleets and armies, by an 


alliance with France, will, in great 


meaſure, become uſeleſs, yet the per- 
ſons who have devoted themſelves to 
thoſe ſervices, and have thereby unfit- 


ted themſelves for other lines of life, 


are not to be ſufferers by the means that 
make others happy. They are a dif- 

ferent deſcription of men to thoſe who 

torm or hang about a court. 

A part of the army will remain at 
leaſt tor ſome years, and alſo of the 
navy, for which a proviſion is already 
made in the former part of this plan 
of one million, which is almoſt half 


a million more than the peace eſta- 


bliſhment of the army and navy in 
the prodigal times of Charles the Se- 
cond. | 

Suppoſe then fifteen thouſand ſol- 
diers to bediſbanded, and to allow te 


= . 
* Tre 


| Ta prevent bulky eſtimati- 
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each of thoſe men three ſhillings a 


week during life, clear of all deduc- 
tions, to be paid in the fame manner 
as the Chelſea College penſioners are 
paid, and for them to return to their 
trades and their friends ; and alſo to 
add fifteen thouſand ſixpences per week 
to the pay of the ſoldiers who ſhall 
remain; the annual expence will be, 
To the pay of fifteen thouſand | 
diſbanded foldiers, at three 
ſhillings per week, £117,900 
Additional pay to the re- 
maining ſoldiers, =—_ 19,500 


Suppoſe that the pay to the 


officers of the diſbanded 
corps be of the ſame amount 
as the ſum allowed to the 
men, OM | 117, 00 


253, 500 


ons, admit the ſame ſum to 
the diſbanded navy as to 
the army, and the ſame in- 
creaſe of pay — 253,500 


Total C. 507, ooo 

Every year ſome part of this ſum 
of half a million (I omit the odd ſe- 
ven thouſand pounds for the purpoſe 
of keeping the account unembarraſſ- 
ed) will fall in, and the Whole of it 
in time, as it is on the ground of 
life annuities, except the encreaſed 


pay of twenty-nine thouſand pounds. 
As it falls in, a part of the taxes 


may be taken off ; for inſtance, when 


thirty thouſand Wr fall in the duty 


on hops may be wholly taken off ; and as 
other parts fall in, the duties on candles 
and ſoap may be leſſened, till at laſt 
they will totally ceaſe. | 

There now remains at leaſt one 
million and an half of ſurplus taxes. 

; The tax on houſes and windows is 
one of thoſe direct taxes, which, like 


one of the principal ſources of cor- 


Thirdly, Extirpating the overgrown 
influence ariſing from the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, . and which is 


I 
the poor-rates, is not confoundeq e. 
with trade; and, when taken off, the i © 
relief wilt be inftantly telt. Thi, 
tax falls heavy on the middle claſs of Wt © 
people. 1 
The amount of this tax ; by of the re. 
turns of 1788, was a 
Houſes and windows by J. . 4 
the aft of 1766, 385,459 11 7 iſ" 
Ditto ditto by the act „ 8 
of 1779 = 1309739 145] a 
Bs. z 
Total £ 516,199 604 WF 
If this tax be ſtruck off, there will i » 
then remain about one million of ſur. li 
plus taxes, and as it is always proper tb 
to keep a ſum in reſerve, for inciden. f 
tal matters, it may be beſt not to ex. l 
tend reductions further, in the firk 
inſtance, but to conſider what may WM 1: 
be accompliſhed by other modes of is 
reform. p 
Among the taxes moſt Werd fel: WA 
is the commutation tax. I ſhall WW! 
therefore, offer a plan for its abolition | 
by ſubſtituting another in its plate, T 
which will affect three objects at once: b 
Firſt, That of removing the bur. 
then to where it can beſt be borne. [ 
Secondly, Reſtoring juſtice among t 
families by a diſtribution of property, | 


ruption at elections. 


The amount of the com- 
mutation tax by the 
returns of 1788, was, (771,657 00 


When taxes are propoſed, the coun- 
try is amuſed by the plauſible lan- 
guage of taxing luxuries. Ore thing 
is called a luxury at one time, and 
ſomething elſe at another; but the 
real loxury does not conf in tre 
article, but in the means of pie. 


un- 
lan- 
hing 


the 


pie“ 
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curing it, and this is always kept out 


of ſight. 


I know not why any plant or herb 
Jof the field ſhould be a greater luxury 
in one country than another, but an 


overgrown eſtate in either is a luxury 
at all times, and as ſuch is the proper 
object of taxation. It is, therefore, 


right to take thoſe kind tax-making 
| centlemen up on their own word, and 


argue on the principle themſelves have 


laid down, that of taxinz luxuries. 


If they, or their champion Mr. Burke, 


| who, I fear, is growing out of date 


like the man in armour, can prove 
that an eſtate of twenty, thirty, or 
forty thouſand pounds a year is not a 
luxury, I will give up the argument. 


Admitting that any annual ſum, 
| ay for inſtance, one thouſand pounds 


is neceſſary or ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of a family, conſequently the 
ſecond thouſand is of the nature of a 


luxury, the third ſtill more fo, and 
| by proceeding on, we ſhall at laſt ar- 


rive at a ſum that may not improperly 
be called a prohibitable luxury. It 
would be impolitic to fet buunds to 
property acquired by induftry, and 
thereforè it is right to place the pro- 
hibition beyond the probable acqui- 
ſition to which induſtry can extend; 
but there ought to be a limit to pro- 
perty, on the accumulation of it, by 
requeſt. It ſhould pals in ſome other 
line. The richeſt in every nation 
Na; ve poor relations, and thoſe often 
very near in conſanguinity. | 
The following table of dane 
taxation is conſtructed on the above 
principles, and as a ſubſtitute for the 
commutation tax. It will reach the 
point of prohibition by a regular 
operation, and thereby ſupercede the 
21ihocratical law of primogeniture, 
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TABLE I. 

A tax on all eftates of the clear 

yearly value of fifty pounds, after 


deducting the land tax, and up 


„ 4 
3 per pound 
6 per pound 
9 per pound 
o per pound 
6 per pound 
o per pound 
o per pound 
o per pound 
o per pound 
o per pound 
o per pound 


To JC. oo 

From 500 to 1000 
On the 2d thouſand 
On the 3d ditto 


o 
© 
0 
1 
I 
On the 5th ditto 2 
On the 6th ditto. 3 
On the 7th ditto 4 
On the Sth ditto 5 
On the gth ditto 6 
On the roth ditto 7 
On the 11th ditto 8 


o per pound 
On the 12th ditto 9 co per pound 
On the 13th ditto 10 o per pound 
On the 14th ditto 11 o per pound 
On the 15th ditto 12 o per pound 
On the 16th ditto 13 o per pound 
On the 17th ditto 14 o per pound 
On the 18th ditto 15 o per pound 
On the 19th ditto 16 o per pound 
On the zoth ditto 17 o per pound 
On the 21ſt ditto 18 © per pound 
On the 22d ditto 19 o per pound 


On the 23d ditto 20 o per pound 
The foregoing table ſhews the pro- 
greſſion per pound on every progreſ- 
ſive thouſand. The following table 


ſhews the amount of the tax on every 


thouſand ſeparately, and in the laſt 
column, the total amount of all the 
ſeparat £ ſums collected. 


TABLE iI. 


* ” LC 4 
Aneſtateof 30 P. an. at 3 per . pays o 12 6 
100 EI, T7 © 

200 3 2 10 0 

IND... 3 315 0 

40 3 5 0 0 

500 3 6 5 0 
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After 500 1.—the 'tax of fixpence 5 


per pound takes place on the ſecond 
Soo. - conſequently an eſtate of 1000. 
Per ann. pays 211. 155. and fo on, For 


the Total 

| Ny amount. 
5 4 4. * 
2ſt zoo at o 3 pr. p. 7 5 1 15 

2d 5oo at o 6 14 10 

2d oo at og 37 10 59 5 
2d rocoat 10 50 0 109 5 
4th ioo at 16 5 o 184 5 
5th 1000 at 20 100 o 284 5 
6th 100 at 30 150 © 434 5 
7th 1000 at 40 200 634 5 
Sth 1000 at 5 250 0 380 5 
gth 100 ut Go 300 © 1180 5 
20th 1000 at 70 350 © 1530 5 

| I1th 1000 at Bo 400 © 1930 5 
za2th 1000 at go 450 © 2380 5 
13th 1000 at 10 50 o 2880 5 
24th 1000 at 110 550 © 3430 5 
15th 1000 at 120 600 4030 5 
16th 1000 at 120 650 4680 5 
17th 1000 at 14 © 700 0 5380 5 
Ag th 1000 at 15 0 750 o 6130 5 
19th 1000 at 160 800 o 6930 5 
zoth 1000 at 1170 850 0 7780 5 
2 1ſt 1000 at 180 goo 3680 5 
22d 1000 at 190 950 © 9630 5 
23d 1000 at 20 1000 © 10630 5 


At the twenty - third thouſand the tax 
becomes twenty ſhillings in the pound, 
and conſequently every thouſand be- 
yond that ſum can produce no profit 


but by dividing the eſtate. Vet formi- 


duable as this tax appears, it will not, I 
believe, produce ſo much as the com- 
mutation tax; ſhould it produce 
more, it ought to be lowered to that 


amount upon eſtates under two or 


three thoutand a year. 


* The tax on beer brewed for ſale, from which the ariſtocracy are exempt, is almol: 
one million more than the preſent commutation tax, being by the returns of 1786, 
- 1,666, : 521. and conſequently they ought to tate on theinfelveathe amount of the con- 
mutation tax, as they are already exempted from one which is almoſt a million g1c«ts! 


of the loſt equilibrium. 


laws, at what is called the Reſtoration, 


power, commuted the feudal ſervice 


emption from thoſe ſervices for then. 


paid by other people. 
cracy do not purchaſe beer breit 


is, as already ſtated, to extirpate the 
overgrown influence ariſing from ti 
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On ſmall and middling eſtates it h 
lighter (as it is intended to be) tha 
the commutation tax. It is not til 
after ſeven or eight thouſand a yen 
that it begins to be heavy. The ob. 
ject is not ſo much the produce of th; 
tax, as the juſtice of the meaſu, 
The ariſtocracy has ſcreened itſelf to 
much, and this ſerves to reſtore a par 


As an inftance of its ſcreening it. 
ſelf, it is only neceſſary to look back 
to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the excik 


or 'the coming of Charles the Second, 
The ariſtocratical intereſt then in 


itſelf was under by laying a tax a 
beer brewed for ſale; that is, the 
compounded with Charles for an ex. 


ſelves and their heirs, by a tax to be 
The ariſto- 


for ſale, but brew their awn beer fre 
of the duty, and if any commutatio 
at that time were neceſſary, it ought 
to have been at the expence of thole 
for whom the exemptions from thoſe 
ſervices were intended *; inſtead af 
which it was thrown on an entire dit- 
ferent claſs of men. | 
But the chief object of this pr 
greſſive tax (beſides the juſtice of ren- 
dering taxes more equal than they are) 


unnatural law of primogeniture, and 
which is one of the principal ſources 
of corruption at elections. 

It would be attended with no good 
conſequences to inquire how ſuch val 


86, 


n- 
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eſtates as thirty, forty, or fifty thou- 


ſand a year could commence, and that 
at a time when commerce and manu- 


factures were not in a ſtate to admit 
of ſuch acquiſitions. Let it be ſuf- 
ficient to remedy the evil by putting 
them in a condition of deſcending 
again to the community, by the quiet 
means of apportioning them among 
all the heirs and heireſſes of thoſe fa- 


| milies. This will be the more neceſ- 
fary, becauſe hitherto the ariſtocracy 
have quartered their younger children 


and connections upon the public in 
uſeleſs poſts, places, and offices, 
which when aboliſhed will leave them 
deſtitute, unleſs the law of primoge- 
niture be alſo aboliſhed or ſuperſeded. 

A progreſſive tax will, in a great 


meaſure, effect this object, and that 


as a matter of intereſt to the parties 
moſt immediately concerned, as will 
be ſeen by the following table; which 
ſhews the nett produce upon every 
eſtate, after ſubtracting the tax. By 
this it will appear, that after an eſtate 
exceeds thirteen or fourteen thouſand a 
year, the remainder produces but little 
profit to the holder, and conſequently, 


will paſs to the younger children, or 


to other kindred. 


TABLE III. 


Shewing the nett produce of every 
eſtate, from one thouſand, to twenty- 
three thouſand pounds a year. 

No. of thouſands Total tax Nett produce. 
per ann. ſubtracted. | 


1000 10. 21h 979l. 
2000 39 1941 
3000 —_ 2891 
4200 >. Þ 3816 
$000 284 4716 
6000 434 5566 
7000 634 6366 
3000 8 80 7120 
9000 1180 7820 


10, ũ00 1530 8470 
11,00 1930 9070 
12,000 4380 9620 
I 3,000 2880 10,120 
14,000 3430 10, 570 
I 5,000 4030 10,970 
16,00 4630 11,320 
17,000 5380 11,620 
18,000 6130 11,870 
19,000 6930 7 12,170 
20,00 7780 12,220 
21,000 8680 12,320 
22,000 9630 12,370 
23,00 10,630 12,370 
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N. B. The odd Hullings are n . 


in, this table. 


According to this: table, an eſtate 
cannot produce more than 12, 370l. 
clear of the land tax and the pro- 


greſſive tax, and therefore the divid- 


ing ſuch eſtates will follow as a matter 


of family intereſt. An eſtate of 


23,0007. a year, divided into five 


eſtates of four thouſand each and one 
of three, will be charged only 11291. 


which is but five per cent. but if 


held by one 2 5527 will be charged 
10, 6301. 
Although an enquiry into the origin 


of thoſe eſtates be unneceſſary, the 


continuation of them in their preſent 
ſtate is another ſubject. It is a matter 


of national concern. As hereditary. 


eſtates, the law has created the evil, 
and it ought alſo to provide the re- 


medy. Primogeniture ought to be 


aboliſhed, not only becauſe it is un- 
natural and unjuſt, but becauſe the 


country ſuffers by its operation. By 


cutting off (as before obſerved) the 
younger children from their proper 
portion of inheritance, the public is 
loaded with the expence of maintain- 
ing them ; and the freedom of elec- 
tions violated by the overbearing in- 


fluence which this unjuſt monopoly ab... 


family property produces. Nor is this 


- 
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all. It occaſions a waſte of national 
property. A conſiderable part of the 
land of the country is rendered un- 
productive by the great extent of 
parks and chaſes which this law ſerves 
to keep up, and this at a time when 
the annual production of grain is not 
equal to the national conſumption “. 
In fhort, the evils of the ariſtocra- 
tical ſyſtem are ſo great and numerous, 
fo inconſiſtent with every thing that 
is juſt, wiſe, natural and beneficent, 
that when they are conſidered, there 


ouzht not to be a doubt that many, 


who are now claſſed under that de- 
fcription, will wiſh to ſee ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem aboliſhed. 

What pleaſure can they derive from 
contemplating the expoſed condition, 
and almoſt certain beggary of their 
younger offspring? Every ariftocrati- 
cal family has an appendage of fa- 
mily beggars hanging round it, which 
in a few ages, or a few generations, 
are ſhook off, and conſole themſelves 
with telling their tale in alms-houſes, 
work -houtes, and prifons. This is 
the natural conſequence of ariſtocracy. 
The peer and the beggar are often of 
the ſame family. One extreme pro- 
duces the other: to make one rich 
many muft be made poor ; neither 


can the ſyſtem be ſupported by other 


means. 

There are two 1 of people to 
whom the laws of England are parti- 
cularly hoftile, and thoſe the moſt 


helpleſs ; younger children and the 


poor. Of the former I have juſt 
© N ; of the latter I ſhall mention 
one inſtance out of the many that might 
de produced, and with which I hall 
cloſe this lubject. ; 


* See the report; 


on the corn trade, 
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Several laws are in exiſtence for 
regulating and limiting workmen's 
wages. Why not leave them as free 
to make their own bargains, as the 
law-makers are to let their farms and 
houſes ? Perſonal labour is all the pro- 
perty they have. Why is that little, 
and the little freedom they enjoy to 
be infringed? But the injuſtice will 
appear ſtronger, if we confider the 
operation and effe& of ſuch laws, 
When wages are fixed by what is 
called a law, the legal wages remain 
ſtationary, while every thing elſe is in 
progreſſion; and as thoſe who make 
that law, ſtiil continue to lay on new 
taxes by other laws, they encreaſe the 
expence of living by one law, and 
take away the means by another. 

But if thoſe gentlemen law-makers 


and tax- makers thought it right to 


limit the poor pittance which perſonal 
labour can produce, and on which 2 
whole family is to be ſupported, they 
certainly muſt feel themſelves happily 
indulged in a limitation on their own 
part, of not leſs than twelve thouſand 
a year, and that of property they 
never acquired, (nor probably any of 
their anceſtors) and of which they 
have made ſo ill a uſe. 

Having now finiſhed this ſubject, 1 
ſhall bring the ſeveral particulars into 
one view, and then proceed to other 
matters. : | 
The firſt EIGHT ARTICLES are 

brought forward from page 2444245. 

1. Abolition of two million poor- 
rates. 5 

2. Proviſion for two hundred and 
fifty-two thouſand poor families, at 
the rate of four pounds per head for 
each child under fourteen years of age; 


each 


life y 
tradeſ 
ty the 
£ 
each 1 
6. ] 
for tv 


br 


[ | 
which, with the addition of two hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds, pro- 


vides allo education for one million 
and thirty thouſand children. 


3. Annuity of. fix pounds (per ann.) 
each for all poor perſons, decayed 


tradeſmen, or others (ſuppoſed fe- 


venty thouſand) of the age of fifty 


years, and until fixty. 
4. Annuity of ten pounds each for 
life for all poor perſons, decayed 
tradeſmen, and others (ſuppoſed ſeven- 
ty thouſand) of the age of ſixty years. 
5. Donation of twenty ſhillings 
each for fifty thouſand births, _ 
6. Donation of twenty ſhillings each 
for twenty thouſand marriages. 


7. Allowance of twenty thouſand 


pounds for the funeral expences of 
perſons travelling for work, and dying 
at a diſtance from their friends. ; 
8. Employment at all times for the 
caſual poor in the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. . | 
SECOND ENUMERATION. | 
9. Abolition of the tax on houſes 
and windows. | 
10. Allowance of three ſhillings 
per week for life to fifteen thouſand 
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diſbanded ſoldiers, and a proportion- 
ate allowance to the officers of the diſ- 


| banded corps. | 


11. Encreaſe of pay to the remain- 
ing foldiers of 19, 5ool. annually. | 
12. The ſame allowance to the diſ- 
banded navy, and the ſame encreaſe of 
pay, as to the army, | » 
13. Abolition of the commutation 

tax, ES | | 
14. Plan of a progreſſive tax, ope- 
rating to extirpate the unjuft and un- 


natural law of primogeniture, and<he 
vicious influence of the ariftocratical 
' ſyſtem®, | | 


There yet remains, as already ſta- 
ted, one million of ſurplus taxes. 
Some part of this will be required for 


circ umſtances that do not immediate 
ly preſent themſelves, and ſuch part 
as ſhall not be wanted, will admit a 


further reduction of taxes equal to that 
amount. e 

Among the claims that juſtice re- 
quires to be made, the condition of 
the inferior revenue officers will merit 
It is a reproach to any go- 
vernment to waſte ſuch an immenſity 
of revenue in ſinecures and nominal 


* When enquiries are made into the condition of the poor, various degrees of diſtreſs 
will moſt probably be found, to render a different arrangement preferable to that waick 
is already propoſed, Widows with families will be in greater want than where there 
are huſbands living. There is alſo a difference in the expence of living in different 
countries; and more fo in fuel. | 

Suppoſe then fifty thouſand 


extraordinary caſes, at the rate of 1]. 
per family per ann. | 5 185 


£00,000 


100,000 Families, at 81. per family per ann. — 800,200 
100,0c.0 Families, at 71. per family per ann. — 700,000 
104,000 Families, at 5. per family per ann. : 3 380, oo 
Aud inſtead of ten ſhillings per head for the education of other children, | 

to allow fifty ſhillings per family for that purpoſe to fifty thoufand families 250,900 
| iy 2,770,009 

140,000 Aged perſons as before, 1,120,000 
3,890,009 


This arrangement amounts to the ſame ſum as ſtated in page 242, including the 
250,000. for education; but it provides (including the aged people) for four hundred 
and four thouſand families, which is almoſt one third of all the families in England. 
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and unneceſſary places and offices, and 
Rot allow even a decent livelihood to 
thoſe on whom the labour falls. The 


falary of the inferior officers of the 


evenue has ſtood at the petty pittance 
of lefs than fifty pounds a year, for 
upwards of one hundred years. It 
ought to be ſeventy. About one hun- 
drod and twenty thouſand pounds ap- 
plied to. this purpoſe, will put all 
thoſe falaries in a decent condition. 

This was propoſed to be done al- 
matt twenty years ago, but the trea- 
ſury-board then in being, ſtartled at 
it, as it might lead to ſimilar expecta- 
tions from the army and navy; and 
the event was, that the King, or 
ſomebody for him, applied to parlia- 
ment to have his own ſalary raiſed an 
hundred thouſand a year, which be- 
ing done, every Tong elſe was laid 
afide. 

With reſpect to 1 claſs of 
men, the inferior clergy, I forbear to 
enlarge on their condition; but all 
partialities and prejudices for, or 
againſt, different modes and forms of 
religion aſide, common juſtice will de- 
termine, whether there ought to be 
an income of twenty or thirty pounds 
a year to one man, and of ten thou- 
and to another, I ſpeak on this ſub- 
ject with the more freedom, . becauſe 
I am known not to be a Preſbyterian ; 
and therefore the cant cry of court 
f;cophants, about church and meeting, 
kept up to amuſe and bewilder the 
nation, cannot be raiſed againſt me. 

Ye imple men on both ſides the 
queſt! ou, do ye not ſee through this 
 courtly craft? If ye can be kept diſ- 
puting and wrangling about church 
and meeting, ye juſt anſwer the pur- 
pole of every courtier, who lives the 
while on the ſpoil of the taxes, and 
laughs at your credulity. Every re- 
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ligion is good that teaches man to he 
good ; and I know of none that in. 
ſtruts him to be bad. 

All the before-mentioned calculati. 


ons, ſuppoſe only ſixteen millions and 


an half of taxes paid into the exche. 
quer, after the expence of collection 
and drawbacks at the cuſtom-houſe 
and exciſe-office are deducted; where- 
as the ſum paid into the exchequer 
is very nearly, if not quite, ſeventeen 
millions. The taxes raiſed in Scot- 
land and Ireland are expended in thoſe 
countries, and therefore their ſavings 


will come out of their own taxes; 


but if any part be paid into the Eng- 
liſh exchequer, it might be remitted. 
This will not make one hundred thou. 
ſaod pounds a year difference. 

There now remains only rhe nati- 
onal debt to be conſidered. In tie 
year 1789, the intereſt, excluſive of 
the tontine, was 9g,150,138/, How 
much the capital has been reduced fince 
that time the miniſter beſt knows. 
But after paying the intereſt, abo- 
liſhing the tax on houſes and win- 
dows, the commutation tax and the 
poor-rates 3 and making all the pro- 
viſions for the poor, for the education 
of children, the ſupport of the aged, 
the diſbanded part of the army and 
navy, and encreaſing the pay of tne 
remainder, there will be a ſurplus of 
one million. 

The preſent ſcheme of paying off 
the national debt appears to me, 
ſpeaking as an indifferent perſon, to 
be an ill- concerted, if not a fallacjons 
job. The burthen of the national 
debt confiſts not in its being ſo ma- 
ny millions, or ſo many hundred mil- 
lions, but in the quantity of taxes 
collected every year to pay the intereſt. 
If this quantity continue the ſame, 
the burthen of the national debt is 
the lame to all intents and purpoſes, 
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be the capital more or leſs. TR only 
knowledge which the public can have 
of the reduction of the debt, muſt be 
through the reduction of taxes for 
paying the intereſt, The debt, there- 
fore, is not reduced one farthing to 
the public by all the millions that have 
been paid; and it would require more 
money now to purchaſe up the capital» 
than when the ſcheme began. 


Digreſſing for a moment at this point, 


to which I ſhall return again, I look 


back to the appointment of Mr. Pitt, 


as miniſter, | i 

I was then in America. The war 
was over; and though reſentment had 
ceaſed, memory was {till alive. 

When the news of the coalition 
arrived, though it was a matter of 
no concern to me as a citizen of 
America, I felt it as a man. It had 
ſomething in it which ſhocked, by 
publickly ſporting with decency, if 
not with principle. 
in Lord North; it was want of fm m- 
nels in Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Pitt was, at that time, what 


may be called a maiden character in 


politics. So far from being hackney- 
ed, he appeared not to be initiated 
into the firſt myſteries of court - in- 
trigue. Every thing was in his fa- 
vonr. 
tion ſerved as friendſhip to him, and 
his ignorance of vice was credited for 


virtue. 
itlelf; 
thrown to his account. 


When he came to the wales the 


form was over, and he had nothing 
to interrupt his courſe. It required 
even ingenuity to be wrong, and he 
kieceeded. A little time ſhewed him 
tne ſame ſort of man as his predeceſ- 
ors had been. Inſtead of profiting 
dy thoſe errors which had accumu- 


It was impudence - 


Reſentment againſt the coali- _ who is miniſter, 


With the return of peace, 
commerce and proſperity would riſe of 
yer even this increale was 
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lated a burthen of taxes unparalleled 
in the world, he ſought, I might al- 
moſt ſay, he advertifed for enemies, 
and provoked means to encreaſe taxa- 
tion. Aiming at ſomething, he knew 
not what, he ranſacked Europe and 
India for adventures, and abandon- 


ing the fair pretenſions he began 


with, became the knight- errant of mo- 


dern times. 


It is unpleaſant to ſee character 


throw itſelf away. It is more ſo to 


ſee one's - ſelf deceived. Mr. Pitt had 
merited nothing, but he promiſed 
much. He gave ſymptoms of a mind 
ſuperior to the meanneſs and corrup- 
tion of courts. His apparent can- 
dour encouraged expectations; and 
the public confidence, ſtunned, wea- 
ried, and confounded by a chaos of 
parties, revived and attached itſelf to 
him. But miſtaking, as he has done, 
the diſguſt of the nation agnieſt the 
coalition, for merit in himſelf, he 
has ruſhed into meaſures, which a_ 
man leſs ſupported would not have 
preſumed to act. | 

All this ſeems to ſhew that change 
of miniſters amounts to nothing. 
One goes out, another comes in, and 
ſtill the ſame meaſures, vices, and ex- 
travagance are purſued. It ſignifies 
The defect lies 
in the ſyſtem. The foundation and 
the ſuperſt: ucture of the government 
is bad. Prop it as you pleaſe, it con- 
tinually ſinks into court government, 
and ever will. OT 

I return, as I promiſed. to the ſub- 
je& of the national debt, that off- 
ſpring of the Dutch-Anglo revoluti- 
on, and its handmaid the Hanover 
ſueceſſion. 

But it is now too late to enquire 
how it began. Thoſe to whom it is 
due have advanced the money; and 
whether it was well or ill ſpent, or 
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| pocketed, is not their crime. It is, 
| however, eaſy to fee, that as the na- 
tion proceeds in contemplating the 
nature and principles of government, 
and to underſtand taxes, and make 
| comparifons between thoſe of Ame- 
rica, France and England, it will be 
next to impoſſible to keep it in the 

fame torpid ſtate it has hitherto been. 


Some reform muſt, from the neceſ- 
fity of the eaſe, ſoon begin. It is 


not whether theſe principles preſs with 
little or much force in the preſent 
moment. They are out. They are 
abroad in the world, and no force can 


ſtop them. Like a ſecret told, they 


are beyond recall; and he muſt be 
blind indeed that does not fee that a 
change is already beginning. 


Nine millions of dead taxes is a ſe- 
rious thing; and this not only for bad» 


but in a great meaſure for foreign go- 
vernment. By putting the power of 
making war into the hands of foreign- 
ers who came for what they could get, 
little elſe was to be expected than what 
has happened. 


Reaſons are already advanced in this 


work, ſhewing that whatever the re- 
forms in the taxes may be, they ought 
to be made in the current expences of 
government, and not in the part ap- 
plied to. the intereſt of the national 
debt. By remitting the taxes of the 
poor, they will be totally relieved, and 
all diſcontent on their part will be 
taken away; and by ſtriking off ſuch 
of the taxes as are already mentioned, 
the nation will more than recover the 
whole expence of the mad American 
War. | 

There will then remain only the 
national debt as a ſubje& of diſcon- 
tent ; and in order to remove, or ra- 
ther to prevent this, it would be good 
policy in the ſtock-holders themſelves 
to conſider it as property, ſubje& 


| like all other property, to bear forcs 


balance as to ſilence objections. 


mined upon, always leſs than any othe: 
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portion of the taxes. It would give 
to it both popularity and ſecurity, and 
as a great part of its preſent incon- 
venience js balanced by the capital 
which it keeps alive, a meaſure of 
this kind would ſo far add to that 


This may be done by ſuch gradui! 
means as to accompliſh all that is ne- 
ceſſary with the greateſt eaſe and con. 
venience. 

Inſtead of taxing the capital, the 
beſt method would be to tax the i in. 
tereſt by ſome progreſſive ratio, and 
to leſſen the public taxes in the ſame 
proportion as the intereſt diminiſhed. 

Suppoſe the intereſt was taxed one 
baltpenny in the pound the firſt year, 
a penny more the ſecond, and to pro- 
ceed by a certain ratio to be deter- 


tax upon property. Such a tax weuld 
be ſubtracted from the intereſt at the 
time of payment, without any expence 
of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would 
leſſen the intereſt and conſequently 
the taxcs, twenty thouſand pounds. 
The tax on waggons amounts to this 
ſum, and this tax might be taken of 
the firſt year. The ſecond year the 
tax on female fervants, or ſome other 
of the like amount might alſo be taken 
off, and by proceeding in this man- 
ner, always applying the tax raiſed 
from the property of the debt towards 
its extinction, and not carry it to the 
current ſervices, it would liberate 
itſelf, 

The ſtockholders, notwithſtanding 
this tax, would pay leſs taxes than 
they do now. What they would fave 
by the extinction of the poor. rates, 
and the tax on houſes and windows, 
and the commutation tax, would be 
conſiderably greater than what thi» 
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tax, ſlow, but certain in its 3 
amounts to. 


It appears to me to be prudence to 


look out for meaſures that may apply 
under any circumflance that may ap= we 
proach, There is, at this moment, 


a criſis in the affairs of Europe that 
requires it. Preparation now eis wis- 
dome If taxation be once let looſe, 
it will be difficult to re- inſtate it; 
neither would the relief. be fo effec- 
tual, as to proceed by kme certain 
and gradual reduction. 

The fraud, hypocriſy, and impoſi- 
tion of governments, are now begin- 
ning to be too welttunderſtood to pro- 
miſe them any longer career. The 
far ce of monarchy and ariſtocracy, in 
all countries, is following that of 
chivalry, and Mr. Burke is dreſſing 
tor the funeral. Let it then paſs qui- 
etly to the tomb of all other follies, 
a:d the mourners be comforted. 


The time is not very diſtant when | 


England will laugh at itſelf for ſend- 
ing to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or 
Brunſwick for men, at the expence of 
2 million a year, who underſtood nei- 
ther her laws, her language, nor her 
intereſt, and whoſe capacities would 
ſcarcely have fitted them for the office 
of a pariſh conſtable. If government 
could be truſted to ſuch hands, it 
muſt be fome eaſy and fimple thing 
indeed, and materials fit for all the 
purpoſes may be found in my” town 
and village in England. 

When it ſhall be ſaid in any coun- 
try in the world, my poor are happy: 
neither ignorance nor diſtreſs is to 
bz found among them; my jails are 
empty of priſoners, my ſtreets of 
eggars; the aged are not in want, 
che taxes are not oppreſſive; the ra- 
tional world is my friend, becauſe TI 
am the friend of its happineſs: when 
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theſe things can be ſaid, then may 


that country boaſt its conttitution 2 


its government. 
Within the ſpace of a few years 
we have ſeen two Revolutions, thoſe 
of America and France. In the for- 
mer, the conteſt was long, and the 
conflict ſevere ; in the latter, the na- 
tion acted with ſuch a confolidated 


impulſe, that having no foreign enemy 


to contend with, the revolution was 


complete in power the moment it ap- 


peared. From both thoſe inſtances it 
is evident, that the greateſt forces 
that can be brought into the field of 
revolutions, are reaſon and common 
intereſt, Where theſe can have the 
opportunity of acting, oppolition dies 
with fear, or crumbles away by con- 
viction. It is a great ſtanding which 


| they have now univerſally obtained; 


and we may hereafter hope to ſee re- 
volutions, or changes in governments, 
produced with the ſame quiet operation 
by which any meaſure, determinable by 
reaſon and diſcuſſion, is accompliſhed. 
When a nation changes its opinion 


and habits of thinking, it is no longer 
to be governed as before; but ir 


would not only be wrong, but bad 
policy, to attempt by force what 
ought to be accomplithed by reaſon. 
Rebellion conſiſts in forcibly oppoſing 
the general will of a nation, whether 
by a party or by a government. 
There ought, therefore, to be in every 
nation a method of occaſionally aſeer- 


_ taining the ſtate of public opinion with 
reſpe& to government. On this point 


the old government of France was ſu- 


perior to the preſent government of 
England, becauſe, on extraordinary oc- 


caſions, recourſe could be had to what 


was then called the States General. 
But in England there are no ſuch occa- 


ſional bodies; and as to thoſe who are 


as, a 
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now called Repreſentatives, a great 


part of them are mere machines of the 
court, placemen, and dependants. 


1 preſume, that though all the peo- | 


ple of England pay taxes, not an 
hundredth part of them are electors, 
and the members of one of the houſes 
of parliament- repreſent nobody but 
. themſelves. There is, therefore, no 
power but the voluntary will of the 
people that has a right to act in any 
matter reſpecting a general reform; 
and by the ſame right that two perſons 
can confer on ſuch a ſubject, a thou- 
ſand may. The object, in all ſuch 
preliminary proceedings, is to find 
out what the general ſenſe of a nation 
is, and to be governed by it. If it 
prefer a bad or defective government 
to a reform, or chuſe to pay ten times 
more taxes than there is occaſion for, 
it has a right ſo to do; and ſo long 


as the majority do not impoſe condi- 


tions on the minority, different to 
what they impoſe on themſelves, 


though there may be much error, 
Neither will the 


there is no injuſtice. 
error continue long. Reaſon and diſ- 
cuſſion will ſoon bring things right, 
however wrong they may begin. By 
ſuch a proceſs no tumult is to be ap- 
prehended. The poor, 1n all coun- 
tries, are naturally both peaceful and 
rateful in all reforms in which their 
intereſt and happineſs i is included. It 
is only by neglecting and rejecting 
them that they become tumultuous. 


TDhe objects that now preſs on the 


public attention are, the French re- 
volution, and the proſpect of a gene- 
ral revolution in governments. Of all 
nations in Europe, there is none ſo 
much intereſted in the French revo- 
lution as England. 


ages, and that at a vaſt expence, and 


Enemies for 
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without any national obe, the ops 


portunity now preſents itſelf of ami. 
cably cloſing the ſcene, and joining 
their efforts to reform the reſt of Eu- 
rope. By doing this, they will not 
only prevent the further effuſion of 


blood, and encreaſe of taxes, but he 


in a condition of getting rid of ; 


conſiderable part of their preſent bur. 


thens, as has been already ftated, 


Long experience however has ſhewn, 
that reforms of this kind are not 


thoſe which old governments wiſh to 
promote; and therefore it is to n- 
tions and not 0, ſuch governments, 
that theſe matters preſent themſelves, 

In the preceding part of this work, 
I have ſpoken of an alliance between 


England, France, and America, for 


purpoſes that were to be afterwards 
mentioned. Though I have no direct 
authority on the part of America, [ 
have good reaſon to conclude, thut 


the is diſpoſed to enter into a conf- 


deration of ſuch a meaſure, provided, 
that the governments with which ſhe 
might ally, acted as national govern- 
ments, and not as courts enveloped 
in intrigue and myftety. That France 
as à nation, and a national govern- 
ment, would prefer an alliance with 
England, is a matter of certainty. 
Nations, like individuals, who hare 
long been enemies, without knowing 
each other, or knowing why, become 
the better friends when they diſcover 
the errors and impoſitions under which 
they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probabi- 
lity of ſuch a connection, J will fate 
ſome matters by which ſuch an a- 
liance, together with that of Holland, 
might render ſervice, not only to the 


parties immediately concerned, but to 


all Eur 0 . 
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Tt is, I think; certain, that if the 
fleets of England, France, and Hol- 
land were confederated, they could 
propoſe, with effect, a limitation to, 
and a general diſmantling of all the 
navies in Europe, to a certain propor- 
tion to be agreed upon. 

Firſt, that no new ſhip of war ſhall 
be built by any power in Europes 
themſelves included. 5 1 

Secondly, That all the navies now 
in exiſtence ſhall be put back, ſuppoſed 


to one-tenth of their preſent force. 


This will fave to France and England 
at leaſt two millions ſterling annually 
to each; and their relative force be in 
the ſame proportion as it is now, If 
men will permit themſelves to think, 
as rational beings ought to think, 
nothing can appear more ridiculous 
and abſurd, excluſive of all moral re- 
flections, than to be at the expence of 
building navies, filling them with 
men, and then hauling them into the 
ocean, to try which can fink each 
other faſteſt. Peace, which coſts no- 
thing, is attended with infinitely more 
advantage, than any victory with all 
its expence. But this, though it beſt 
anſwers the purpole of nations, does 
not that of court governments, whoſe 
habited policy is pretence for taxation, 
places, and offices, 


Tt is, I think, alfo certain, that 


the above confederated powers, toge- 


ther with that of the United States of 
America, can propoſe with effe&, to 


Spain, the independence of South 
America, and the opening thoſe coun- 
fries of immenſe extent and wealth 
to the general commerce of the world, 
4 North America now 1s: 

With how much more, glory, and 
advantage to itfelf, does a nation act, 
hen it exerts its powers to reſcue the 
arld from bondage, and to create it - 


ſelf friends, than when it employs | 
thoſe powers to increaſe ruin, deſola- 


tion, and miſery. The horrid ſcene 


that is now acting by the Engliſh go- 
vernment in the Eaſt-Indies, is fit 


only to be told of Goths and Vandals» 


who, deſtitute of principles, robbed 


and tortured the world they were in- 
capable of enjoying. 
The opening of South America 


would produce an immenſe field of 
commerce, and a ready money market 


for manufactures, which the eaſtern 
world does not. The Eaſt is already 
a country full of manufactures, the 


importation of which is not only an 
injury to rhe manufactures of Eng- 
land, but a drain upon its ſpecie. 
The balance againſt England by this 


trade is reguia:ly upwards of half a 


million annually ſent out in the Eaſt. 
India ſhips in filver; and this is the 


reaſon, together with German in- 


| trigue, and German ſublidies, there 


is ſo little ſilver in Eng:and. 

But any war is harveſt to ſuch go- 
vernments, however ruinous it may 
be to a nation. It ſerves to keep up 
deceitful expectations which prevent 


a people looking into the defects and 
abuſes of government. It is the 4% 


here ! and the lo there ! that amuſes 
and cheats the mulritude. | | 

Never did ſo great an opportunity 
offer itſelf to England, and to all 


Europe, as is produced by the twe | 


Revolutions of America and France. 
By the former, freedom has a national 
champion in the Weſtern world; and 


by the latter, in Europe. When an- 


other nation ſhall join France, deſpot- 
iſm and bad government will ſcarcely 
dare to appear. To uſe a trite ex- 
preſſion, the iron is becoming hot all 
over Europe. The infulted German 
and the enſlaved Spaniard, the Ruſs 
8 | 
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and the Pole, are beginning to think. 
The preſent age will hereafter merit 
to be called the Age of Reaſon, and 
the preſent generation will appear to 
the future as the Adam of a new 
world. | | 


When all the governments of Eu- 


rope ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the repre- 
ſentative ſyſtem, nations will become 
acquainted, and the animoſities and 
prejudices fomented by the intrigue 
and artifice of courts, will ceaſe. 
The oppreſſed ſoldier will become a 
freeman; and the tortured failor, no 
longer dragged along the ſtreets like a 
felon, will purſue his mercantile voy- 
age in ſafety, It would be better 
that nations ſhould continue the pay 


of their ſoldiers during their lives, 


and give them their diſcharge and re- 
ſtore them to freedom and their friends, 
and ceaſe recruiting, than retain ſuch 


multitudes at the ſame expence, in a 


condition uſcleſs to ſociety and them- 
ſelves. As foldicrs have hitherto been 
treated in moſt countries, they might 
be ſaid to be without a friend. Shun- 
ned by the citizen on an apprehenſion 
of being enemies to liberty, and too 
often inſulted by thoſe who com- 
manded them, their condition was a 
double opprethon, But where ge- 
nuine principles of liberty pervade a 
people, every thing is reſtored to or- 
der; and the ſoldier civilly treated, 
returns the civility. Sh 

In contemplating revolutions, it is 


ealy to perceive that they may ariſe 


from two diſtinèt cauſes; the one, to 
avoid or get- rid of ſome great cala- 
nity; the other, to obtain ſome great 
and poſitive good; and the two may 
be diſtingulſhed by the names of ac- 
tive aud pailive revoutions. In thoſe 
which proceed from the former caule, 
the temper. becomes incehſed and ſow- 
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ered; and the redreſs, obtained hy 
danger, is too often ſullied by revenge, 
But in thoſe which proceed from the 
latter, the heart, rather animated than 
agitated, enters ſerenely upon the ſub. 
jet. Reaſon and diſcuſſion, perſua. 
ſion and conviction, become the wea. 


pons in the conteſt, and it is only 


when thoſe are attempted to be ſup. 
preſſed that recourſe is had to violence, 
When men unite in agreeing that: 
thing is good, could it be obtained, 
ſuch as relief from a burden of taxes 
and the extinction of corruption, th: 
object is more than half accompliſhed. 
What they approve as the end, they 
will promote in the means. 

Will any man ſay, in the preſent 
excels of taxation, falling ſo heavily 
on the poor, that a remiſſion of five 


pounds annually of taxes to one hun- 


dred and four thouſand poor families 
is not a good thing? Will he ſay, that 
a remiſſion of ſeven pounds annually 
to one hundred. thouſand other poor 


families—of eight pounds annually to 


another hundred thouſand poor fami- 


lies, and of ten pounds annually to 


fifty thouſand poor and widowed fi- 
milies, are not good things ? And to 
proceed a ſtep farther in this climax, 
will he ſay, that to provide againſt the 
isfortunes to which all human lite 
is ſubject, by {curing fix pounds an- 
nually for all poor, diſtreſſed, and re- 
duced perſons of the age of fifty 
and until ſixty, and of ten pounds 
annually after ſixty, is not a gud 
thing? | 
Will he ſay, that an abolition of 
two million of poor-rates to the houſe- 
keepers, and of the whole of the 
houle and window-light tax and of 
the commutation tax is not a good 
thing ? Or will he ſay, that to aboliſk 
corruption is a bad thing ? 
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If, therefore, the good to be ob- 
tained he worthy of a paſſive, rati- 


onal, and coſtleſs revolution, it would 


be bad policy to prefer waiting for a 
calamity that ſhould force a violent 


one. I have no idea, conſidering the 


reforms which are now paſſing and 


| ſpreading throughout Europe, that 


England will permit herſelf to be the 


| laſt; and where the occaſion and the 
opportunity quietly offer, it is better 


than wait for a turbulent neceſſity. 


It may be conſidered as an honour to 


the animal faculties of man to obtain 
redreſs by courage and danger, but 
it is far greater honour to the rational 
faculties to accompliſh the ſame object 


by reaſon, accommodation, and gene- 


ral conſent *. 
As reforms, or revolutions, call 
them which you pleaſe, extend them- 


| iclves among nations, thoſe nations 


will form Connections and conventi- 
ens, and when a few are thus confe- 
erated, the progreſs will be rapid, 


till deſpotiſm and corrupt government 


be totally expelled, at leaft out of two 
quarters of the world, Europe and 
America. The Algerine piracy may 
then be commanded to ceaſe, for it is 


culy by the malicious policy of old 
governments, againſt each other, that 


it exiſts. 
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ferent manner. | 
their congratulations in themes of 


Throughout this work, various and 


numerous as the ſubjects are, which L 
have taken up and inveſtigated, there 


is only a ſingle paragraph upon re- 
ligion, viz. “ that every religion is 
& good, that teaches man to be good. 

I have carefully avoided to enlarge 
upon the ſubject, becauſe I am in- 
clined to believe, that what is called 
the preſent miniſtry wiſh to ſee con- 
tentions about religion kept up, to pre- 


vent the nation turning its attention 
to ſubjects of government. It is, as 


if they were to ſay, ** Look that way, 
& or any way, but this. 
But as religion is very improperly 


made a political machine, and the re- 


ality of it is thereby deſtroyed, I will 

conclude this work with ſtating in 

what light religion appears to me. 
If we ſuppoſe a large family of 


children, who, on any particular day, 
or particular circumſtance, made it a 


cuſtom to preſent to their parent ſome 
token of their friendſhip and gratitude, 


each of them would make a different 


offering, and moſt probably in a dif- 
Some would pay 


verſe or proſe, by ſome little devices, 

as their genius dictated, or according 

to what they thought would pleaſe ; 

and, perhaps, the leaſt of all, not 
S 2 | 


* I know it is the opinion of many of the moſt enlightened characters in France 


(there always will be thoſe who fee farther into events than others) not only among 
the general maſs of citizens, but of many of the principal members of the former Na- 
tonal Aſſembly, that the monarchical plan will not continue many years in that coun- 
try, They have found out, that as wiſdom cannot be made hereditary, power ought 
not; and that, for a man to merit a million ſterling a year from a nation, he ought 
to have a mind capable of comprehending from an atom to a univerſe ; which, if he 
had, he would be above receiving the pay. But they wiſhed not to appear to lead the 
nition faſter than its own reaſon and intereſt dictated. In all the converſa tions where 
| nave been preſent upon this ſubjr&, the idea always was, that when ſuch a time, 
trom the general opinion of the nation, ſhall arrive, that the honourable and liberal 
method would be, to make a handſome preſent in fee fimple to the perſon whoever he 
: 

May be, that ſhall then be in the monarchical office, and for him to retire to the en- 
joyment of private life, poſſeſſing his ſhare of general rights and privileges, and to be 
„more ACCOUNtable to the public for his time and his conduct than any other citizen, | 
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able to do any of thoſe things, would 
ramble into the garden, or the field, 
and gather what it thought the pret- 
tieſt flower it could find, though, 


perhaps, it might be but a fimple 


weed. The parent would be more 
gratified by ſuch variety, than if the 
whole of them had acted on a con- 
certed plan, and each had made ex- 


actly the ſame offering. This would 


have the cold appearance of contri- 


vance, or the harſh one of controul. 


But of all unwelcome things, nothing 
could more afflict the parent than to 
know, that the whole of them had 
afterwards gotten together by the ears, 
boys and girls, fighting, ſcratching, 
reviling, and abuſing each other about 
which was the beſt or the worſt preſent. 
Why may we not ſuppoſe, that the 
great Father of all is pleaſed with 
variety of devotion ; and that the 
greateſt offence we can act, is that 
by which we ſeek to torment and ren- 
der each other miſerable. For my 
_ own part, I am fully ſatisfied that 
what I am now doing, with an en- 
deavour to conciliate mankind, to ren- 


der their condition happy, to unite 


nations that have hitherto been ene- 
mies, and to extirpate the horrid 
practice of war, and break the chains 
of ſlavery and oppreſſion, is accepta- 
ble in his ſight, and being the beſt 
ſervice I can perform, I a it chear- 
fully. | | 
I do not believe that any two men, 


on what are called doctrinal points, 


think alike who think at all. It is 
only thoſe who have not thought that 
appear to agree. It is in this caſe 
as with what 1s called the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. It has been taken for grant- 
ed to be good, and encomiums have 
ſupplied the place of proof. But 
when the nation come to examine into 
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appears to me at preſent. 
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principles and the abuſes it admits, 
it will be found to have more defect; 
than I have pointed out in this work 
and the former. c 

As to what are called national re- 
ligions, we may, with as much pro- 

piicty, talk of national Gods. It is 
either political craft or the remains of 
the Pagan ſyitem, when every nation 
had its ſeparate and particular deity, 
Among all the writers of the Engli 
church clergy, who have treated on 
the general ſubje& of religion, the 
preſent biſhop of Landaff has not been 
excelled, and it is with much pleaſure 
that I take the opportunity of ex. 
preſſing this token of reſpect. 

I have now gone through the whole 
of the ſubje&, at leaſt, as far as it 
It has been 
my intention for the five years I have 
been in Europe, to offer an addrels 
to the people of England on the ſub- 
ject of government, if the opportu- 
nity preſented itſelf before I returned 
to America. Mr. Burke has thrown 
it in my way, and I thank him. On 
a certain occaſion three years ago, [ 
preſſed him to propoſe a national con- 
vention to be fairly elected for the 
purpoſe of taking the ſtate of the na- 
tion into conſideration ; but I found, 
that however ſtrongly the parliamen- 
tary current was then ſetting againſt 
the party he acted with, their policy 
was to keep every thing within that 
field of corruption, and truſt to acci- 
dents. Long experience had ſhewn 
that parliaments would follow any 
change of miniſters, and on this they 
reſted their * and | their expect3- 
tions, 

Formerly, when diviſions aroſe re- 
ſpecting governments, recourſe was 
had to the ſword, and a civil war en- 
ſued. The ſavage cuſtom is exploded 
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dy the new ſyſtem, and reference is 
bad to national conventions. 
jon and the general will arbitrates 
the queſtion, and to this, private opi- 


order is preſerved uninterrupted. 
Some gentlemen have affected to 
call the principles upon which this 


Man are founded, „a new tangled. 
goftrine.” The queſtion is not whe- 
ther thoſe principles are new or old, 
[but whether they are right or wrong. 
[Suppoſe the former, I will ſhew their 
effe&t by a figure eaiily underſtood. 

It is now towards the middle of 
February. Were I to take a turn 
into the country, the trees would 


As people are apt to pluck twigs as 
they go along, I perhaps might do 
the ſame, and by chance might ob- 


Diſcuſ- 


nion yields with a good grace, and 


work and the former part of Rights of 


preſent a leafleſs winterly appearance. 
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ſerve, that a ſingle bud on that twig 
had begun to ſwell. I ſhould reaſon 
very unnaturally, or rather not reaſon 
at all, to ſuppoſe this was the only bud 
in England which had this appearance. 
Inftead of deciding thus, I ſhould in- 
ſtantly conclude, that the ſame ap- 
pearance was beginning, or about to 
begin, every where; and though the 
vegetable fleep will continue longer 
on ſome trees and plants than on 
others, and though ſome of them 
may not bam for two or three years, 
all will be in leaf in the ſummer, ex- 
cept thoſe which are rotten, What 
pace the political ſummer may keep 


with the natural, no human foreſight 
can determine. 


It is, however, not 
difficult to perceive that the ſpring is 
begun.—Thus wiſhing, as I fincerely | 
do, freedom and happineſs to all na- 
tions, I cloſe the SECOND PART, 
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As the publication of this work 


has been delayed beyond the time in- 
tended, I think it not improper, all 


_ circumſtances conſidered, to ſtate the 
cauſes that have occaſioned the delay. 
The reader will probably obſerve, 
that ſome parts in the plan contained 


in this work for reducing the taxes, 
and certain parts in Mr. Pitt's ſpeech 
at the opening of the preſent ſeſſion, 
Tueſday, January 31, are ſo much 


alike, as to induce a belief, that either 


the Author had taken the hint from 


Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt from the Au- 
thor.—I will firſt point out the parts 


that are ſimilar, and then ſtate ſuch 
circumſtances as I am acquainted with, 
leaving the reader to make his own 
concluſion. | 
Conſidering it almoſt an unprece- 
dented caſe, that taxes ſhould be pro- 
poſed to be taken off, it is equally as ex- 
tracrdinary that ſuch a meaſure ſhould 
occur to two perſons at the ſame time; 
and ftill more io, (conſidering the vaſt 
variety and multiplicity of taxes) that 
they ſhould hit on the ſame ſpecific 
taxes. Mr. Pitt has mentioned, in 


his ſpeech, the tax on Carts and VMag- 


gons— that on Female Servants—the 


lowering the tax on Candles, and the 


taking off the tax of three ſhillings 
on Houſes haviog under ſeven win- 
dows. 

Every one of thoſe ſpecific taxes 
are a part of the plan contained in 
tii:s work, and propoſed alſo to be 
taken off, Mr. Pitt's plan, it is true» 
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goes no farther than to a reduction of 
three hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds; and the reduction propoſed 


in this work to nearly fix millions, 


and an half of revenue, ſtill aſſerting 
that it was © very nearly, if not quite, 
« ſeventeen millions. Mr. Pitt fates 
it at 16,690,000. I know enough of 
the matter to ſay, that he hs 
not overſtated it. Having thus given 
the particulars, which correſpond in 
this work and his ſpeech, I will ſtate 


a chain of circumſtances that may lead 
to ſome explanation. 


The firſt hint for leſſening the taten 
and that as a conſequence flowing from 


the French revolution, is to be found | 


in the AbpREss and DECLARATION 
of the Gentlemen who met at the 
Thatched-Houſe Tavern, Auguſt 20, 
1791. Among many other particu- 
lars ſtated in that Addreſs, is tlie 
following, put as an interrogation fo 


the government oppoſers of the French 
Revolution. © Are they ſorry that tit 


te pretence far new appreſſiue tat:, 
& and the occafion for continuing many 
te old taxes will be at an end? 

It is well known, that the perſons 
who chiefly frequent the T hatched 
Houſe Tavern, are men of court con- 
nections, and ſo much did. they take 
this Addreſs and Declaration reſpect- 


ing the French revolution and the re- 


duction of taxes in diſguſt, that the 


Landlord was under the neceſſity 0 


informing the Gentlemen, who com- 
poſed the meeting of the twentietl 
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of Auguſt, and who propoſed holding 
another meeting, that he could not 
receive them “*. | | 
What was only hinted at in the Ad- 
dreſs and Declaration reſpecting taxes 
and principles of government, will be 
found reduced to a regular ſyſtem in 
this work. But as Mr. Pitt's ſpeech 


the circumſtances before alluded to. 


tended to be publiſhed juſt before the 
meeting of Parliament, and for that 
purpole a conſiderable part of the copy 
was put into the printer's hands in 
September, and all the remaining copy, 
as far as page 160, which contains the 
part to which Mr. Pitt's ſpeech is ſi- 
milar, was given to him full ſix weeks 
before the meeting of parliament, and 
ke was informed of the time at which 
it was to appear. He had compoſed 
nearly the whole about a fortnight be- 
fore the time of Parliament meeting» 
and had. printed as far as page 112 
and had given me a proof of the next 
ſheet, up to page 128. It was then 
in ſufficient forwardneſs to be out at 
the time propoſed, as two other ſheets 
were ready for ſtriking off. Ihad be- 
fore told him, that if he thought he 
mould be firaightened for time, I 
would get part of the work done at 


* The gentle man who ſigned the addreſs and declaration 1s chairman of the meet- 
ing, Mr, Horne Tooke,. being generally ſappoled to be the perſon who drew it up, and 
having ſpoken much in commendation of it, has been jocularly accuſed of praifing bis 

To free him from this embarraſſment, and to ſave him the repeated trou- 
ble of mentioning the author, as he has not failed to do, I make no heſitation in laying 
that as the opportunity of benefiting by the French Revolution caſtly occurred to me, I 
drew up the publication in queſtion, and ſhewed it to him and ſome other gentlemen 3 
who, fully approving it, held a mecting for the purpoſe of making it public, and ſub- 
icrived to the amount of fifty guineas to defray the expence of advertiſing. 
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there are at this time, in Logland, a greater number of men acting on diſintereſted 
principles, and determincd to look into the nature and practices of government them- 
ſclves, and not blindly truſt, as has hitherto been the caſe, either to government ge- 

_ rerally, or to parliaments, or to parliamentary oppoſition, than at any former peri- 
ed. Had this been done a century àgo, corruption and taxation had not arrived to the 
heiglit they are now at, | | | | 
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another preſs, which he defired me not 


contains ſome of the ſame things re- 
ſpecting taxes, I now come to give 


The caſe is: This work was in- 


plan for the reduction of taxes, the 


me this offer that I ſhould not accept 


I believed the printer to be an honeſt 
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to do. In this manner the work ſtood 
on the Tueſday fortnight preceding the 
meeting of Parliament, when all at 
once, without any previous intimati- 
on, the though I had been with him the 
evening before, he ſent me, by one of 
his workmen, all the remaining copy, 
from page 112, declining to go on 
with the work on any conſideratiun. 
To account for this extraordinary 
conduct I was totally at a loſs, as he 
ſtopped at the part where the argu- 
ments on ſyſtems and principles of 
government cloſed, and where the 


education children, and the ſupport 
of the poor and the aged begins; and 
ſtill more eſpecially, as he had, at the 
time of his beginning to print, and 
before he had ſeen the whole copy, 
offered a thouſand pounds for the copy- 
right, together with the future copy- 
right of the former part of the Rights 
of Man. I told the perſon who brought 


it, and wiſhed it not to be renewed, 
giving him as my reaſon, that though 


man, I would never put it in the power 
of any printer or publiſher to ſuppreſs 
or alter a work of mine, by making 
him maiter of the copy, or give to him 
the right of ſelling it to any miniſter, 


I believe. 
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or to any other perſon, or to treat as a 
mere matter of traffic, that which I 


| Intended ſhould operate as a principle. 


His refuſal to complete the work 
(which he could not purchaſe) obliged 
me to ſeek for another printer, and 
this of conſequence would throw the 
publication back till after the meeting 
of Parliament, otherwiſe it would have 
appeared that Mr. Pitt had only taken 


up a part of the plan whe I had more 
\ which occaſioned the delay, from th: 


fully ſtated. 
Whether that 1 or any 


other, had ſeen the work or any part 
of it, is more than J have authority to 


ſay. But the manner in which the 
work was returned, and tee particu- 
Jar time at which this was done, and 


| that after the offers he had made, are 


ſuſpicious circumſtances. I know what 
the opinion of beok ſellers and publiſh- 


ers is upon ſuch a caſe, but as to my 
own opinion, I chuſe to make no de- 
claration. There are many ways by 


which proof ſheets may be procured by 
other perſons before a work publicly 


appears; to which I ſhall add a cer- 


tain circumſtance, which is, 

A minifterial bookſeller in Picca- 
c:illy who has been employed, as com- 
mon report ſays, by a clerk of one of 
the boards cloſely connected witu the 
miniſtry (the board of trade and plan- 
tation of which Hawkſbury is preſident) 
to publiſh what he calls my Life (I 
wiſh his own life and that thoſe of the 
cabinet were as good) uſed to have his 
books printed at the ſame printing- 
office that I employed ; but when the 
former part of Rights of Man came 
out, he took his work away in a dud- 
geon ; and about a week or ten days 
before the printer returned my copy, he 
came to make him an offer of his work 
again, which was accepted. This would 
conſequently give him admiſſion into 
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the printing- office where the ſheets ef 
this work were then lying; and as book. 
ſellers and printers are free with each 
other, he would have the opportunity 
of ſeeing what was going on.—Be the 
caſe however as it may, Mr. Pitt's plan, 
little and diminutive as it is, would 
have had a very awkward appearance, 
had this work appeared at the time the 
printer had engaged to finiſh it, 

I have now ſtated the particular 


propoſal to purchaſe, to the refuſal to 
print. If all the Gentlemen are inno- 
cent, it is very unfortunate for then 
that ſuch a variety of ſuſpicious circum- 
ſtances ſhould, without any deſign, 
arrange themſelves together. 
Having now finiſned this part, I wil 
conclude with ſtating another circum- 


| ſtance. 


About a fortnight or a weeks be. 
fore the meeting of Parliament, a ſmall 
addition, amounting to about twelve 
ſhillings and 6x pencea year, was made 
to the pay of the ſoldiers, or rather, their 
pay was docked fo much leſs. Some 
Gentlemen who knew in part, that this 
work would contain a plan of reforms 


reſpecting the oppreſſed condition of 


ſoldiers, wiſhed me to add a note to the 
work, ſignifying, that the part upon 
that ſubject had been in the printer's 
hands ſome weeks before that addition 
of pay was propoſed. I declined doing 
this, leſt it ſhould be interpreted into an 
air of vanity, or an endeavour to excite 
ſuſpicion (for which perhaps there might 
be no grounds) that ſome of the g0- 
vernment gentlemen, had, by ſome 
means or other, made out what this work 
would contain; and had not the print- 
ing been interrupted fo as to occaſion a 
delay beyond the time fixed for publica- 
tion, nothing contained in this — 


dix would — appeared. 


THOMAS PAINE, 
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ON THE LATE _ 


PROCLAMATION. 


Corp I have commanded cir- 


cumſtances with a wiſh, I know not 
| of any that would have more generally 
| promoted the progreſs of knowledge, 
| than the late Proclamation, and the 
| numerous rotten Borough and Corpo- 
ration Addrefles thereon. They have 
not only ſerved as advertiſements, but 


they have excited a ſpirit of enquiry | 


into principles of government, and a 
defire to read the RIGHTS OF MAN, 1n 
places, where that ſpirit and that work 
were before unknown. 


The people of England, wearied 


and ſtunned with parties, and alter- 
nately - deceived by each, had almoſt 
reigned the prerogative of thinking. 
Even curioſity had expired, and a uni- 
verſal languor had ſpread itſelf over the 
and. The oppoſition was viſibly no 
other than a conteſt for power, whilſt 
tne maſs of the nation ſtood —— by 
a5 the prize. 


In this hopeleſs ſtate of things, the 


Firſt Part of RIGHTs OF MAN made 
its appearance. It had to combat 
with a ſtrange mixture of prejudice and 


indifference ; it ſtood expoſed to every 


ſpecies of newſpaper abuſe ; and be- 


ſides this, it had to remove the obſtruc- 
tions which Mr. Burke's rude and out- 


rageous attack on the French Revolu- 


tion had artfully raiſed. 
But how eaſily does even the mot 
illiterate reader diſtinguiſh the ſponta- 


neous ſenſations of the heart, from 


the laboured productions of the brain! 
Truth, whenever it can fully appear, 


is a thing fo naturally familiar to the 


mind, that an acquaintance commences 
ar firſt ſight. No artificial light, yet 


diſcovered, can diſplay ail the pro- 


perties of day-light ; ſo neither can 
the beſt invented fiction fill the mind 


with every conviction which truth 


begets. 


* 
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To — Mr. Burke's fallaci- 


ous work was ſcarcely the operation of 
a day. Even the phalanx of Place- 


men and Penſioners, who had given 
the tone to the multitude, by clamour- 
ing forth his political fame, became 


ſuddenly ſilent; and the final event to 


himſelf has been, that as he mobs like a 


rocket, he fell like the ſtick. 


It ſeldom happens, that the mind 


reſts iatisfied with the ſimple detection 


of error or impoſition. Once put into 


motion, fiat motion ſoon becomes ac- 


celerated: where it had intended to 
ſtop, it diſcovers new reaſons to pro- 
ceed, and renews and continues the 
purſuit far beyond the limits it firſt 
preſcribed to itſelf.ä— Thus it has hap- 
pened to the people of England. From 


a detection of Mr. Burke's incoherent 


rhapſodies, and diſtorted facts, they 
began an enquiry into firſt principles 


of Government, whilſt himſelf, like 


an object left far behind, became in- 
viſible and forgotten. 

Much as the Firſt Part of ichs 
OF MAN impreſſed at its firſt appear- 
ance, the progreſſive mind ſoon diſco- 
weed that it did not go far enough. 
It detected errors; it expoſed abſurdi- 


ties; it ſhook the fabric of political 
| aperſtition; it generated new ideas; 


but it did not produce a regular ſyſtem 
of principles in the room of thoſe 
which it difplaced. And, if I may 
emets at the mind of the Government 
party, they beheld it as an unexpect- 
ed gale that would ſoon blow ever, and 
they forhore, like failors in threaten- 


ing weather, to whiſtle, leſt they ſhould 


encreaſe the wind. Every thing, on 
their part, was profound ſilence. 
When the Secord Part of © RIGHTS 


„ gr MAN, combining Principle nd 


Se Pon =7ire,” was preparing to appear, 


71 . alte St its tor 4 / ile, to act owe 
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the ſame policy as before; but finding 
their ſilence had no more influence in 
ſtilling the progreſs of the work, than 
it would have in ſtopping the progreſs 
of time, they changed their plan, and 
affected to treat it with clamorous con. 
tempt. The Speech- making Placemen 
and Penſioners, and Place- expectants, 
in both Houſes of Parliament, the Out. 
as well as the Ins, repreſented it as filly, 
inſignificant performance; as a work 
incapable of producing any effect; 23 
ſomething, which they were ſure the 
good ſenſe of the people would either 
deſpiſe or indignantly ſpurn; but ſuch 
was the overſtrained awkwardneſs with 
which they harangued and encourage! 
each other, that in the very act of de- 
claring their confidence 2 betrayed 
their fears. 
As moſt of the rotten Borough Ad- 


dreſſers are obſcured in holes and cor- 


ners throughout the country, and to 
whom a new! aper arrives as rarely 
as an almanac, they moſt probably 
have not had the opportunity of know- 
ing how this part of the farce (th: 
original prelude to all the Addreſſes) 
has been acted. For thezr information, 
I will ſuſpend a while the more ſerious 
purpoſe of my Letter, and entertain 
them with two or three Speeches in the 
laſt Seſſion of Parliament, which will 
ſerve them for politics till Parliament 
meets again, 5 
Vou muſt know, Gentlemen, that th 

Second Part of RIGHTS OF MAN, the 
book againſt which you have been pre- 
ſenting Addreſſes, though it is moſt 


horns that many of you did not 


know 1t) was to have come out pre- 
_ ciſely at the time that Parliament ſaſt 
met. It happened not to be publiſh- 
ed till a few days after. But as" 
was well known that the book would 


tnortly appear, the parliamentary Ora 
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tors entered into a very cordial coali- 


tion to cry the book down, and they 
| began their attack by crying up the 
bleſſings of the Conſtitution, 
| Had it been your fate to have been 
there, you could not but have been 
| moved to the heart- and- pockets-felt 
congratulations that paſſed between all 
the parties on this ſubject of bleſſings ; 
for the Outs enjoy places and penſions 
and ſinecures as well as the Ins, and 
are as devoutly attached to the firm of 
the houſe, 

One of the moſt 838 of this 
motley groupe is the Clerk of the 
Court of King's Bench, who calls 
himſelf Lord Stormont. He is alſo 
called juſtice General of Scotland, 
and Keeper of Scoon (an oppoſition 
man) and he draws from the public 
for theſe nominal offices, not leſs, as 
I am informed, 
pounds a year, and he is, moſt proba- 
bly, at the trouble of counting the mo- 
ney, and fi igning areceipt, to ſhew, per- 


haps, that he is qualified to be Clerk as 


well as Juſtice. He ſpoke as follows: * 

„ THAT abe ſhall all be unanimous, 
« in expreſſing our attachment to the 
« conſtitution of theſe realms, I am 
« confident. It is a tubje& upon 
“ which there can be zo divided opi- 
e nion in this houſe. I do not pre- 
tend to be deep read in the know- 
„ ledge of the Conſtitution, but J 
take upon me to ſay, that from the 


« extent of zny. knowledge (for I 
* bave ſo many thouſands a year for 
it appears to me, that 


« nothing) 


from the period of the Revolution, 
« for it was by no means created then, 
it has been, both in theory and prac- 
e tice, the æviſeſt ſyſtem that ever was 
formed. 


I never was, (he means 


« Folztical cant. 


than ſix thouſand 


* Sec his Speech in the Morning Chronicle of Feb. 1. 
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© he never was till now) a dealer in 
My life has not 
been occupied in that way, but the 
« ſpeculations of late years ſeem ts 
&« have taken a turn, for which I can- 
% not account. When I came into 


„public life, the political pamphlets 


« of the time, however they might 
«© be charged with the heat and vio- 
«6 lence of parties, were agreed in 


« extolling the radical beauties of the 
6 Conſtitution itſelf. 


remember 
&« (he means he has forgotten) a moſt 
40 captivating eylogium on its charms 
« by Lord Bolingbroke, where he re- 


„ commends his readers to contem- 


“ plate it in all reſpects, with the aſ- 
60 ſurance that it would be found more | 
<« eſtimable the more it was ſeen. I 
« do not recolle# his preciſe words, 
“but I wiſh that men who write upon 
e thete ſubjects would take this for 
«© their model, inſtead of the political 
« pamphlets, which I am told, are 
« now in circulation, (ſuch, I ſup- 
«© poſe, as Rights of Man)—pam< 
«« phlets which I have not read, and 
« whoſe purport I know only by re- 
« fort, (he means perhaps by the ae 
ce they make.) This, however, I 
«© am ſure, that pamphlets tending 
“ to unſettle the public reverence hoe 
„the conſtitution, will have very little 
“influence. They can do very little 
% harm for (by the by, he is no dealer 
% in political cant) the Engliſh arc a 
6 ſober thinking people, and are more 
& intelligent, mere ſolid, more ſfeady in 
c their opiuions, than any people I ever 
& had the fortune to ſee, (This is 
6e pretty well laid on, though, for a 
© new beginner.) But if there ſhould 
« ever come a time when the propa. 
„ pation of thoſe doctrines ſhould 
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< agitate the public mind, I am 


« ſure, for every one of your Lord- 
„ ſhips, that no attack will be made 
© on the conſtitution, from which 


it is truly ſaid that wwe derive all 


© our proſperity, without raiſing 
« every one of your Lordſhips to its 
„ ſupport. It will then be found 
chat there is no difference among 
us, but that ave are all determined 


* to ftard or fall together, in defence 
«© of the , incitimable ſyſtem” —of 
places and penſions. 

After Stormont, on the oppoſition 
fide, tat down, up roſe another noble 


Lord] on the miniſteria. fide, Gren- 


ville. This man ought to be as 


ſtrong in the back as a mule, or the 


fire of a mule, or it would crack with 


the weight of places and offices. He 


role, however, without feeling any 
incumbrance, full maſter of his 
weight; and thus faid hig noble Lord 


to ”other noble Lord! 


« The patriotic and manty: W 


„ in which the noble Lord has de- 
* clared Ais ſentiments on the ſubject 


of the conſtitution, demands my 
© cordial approbation. The noble 
& Viſcount has proved, that however 
we may differ on particular mea- 
* ſuret, amidſt all the jars and diſſo- 
© Nance of parties, we are unani- 
** mous in principle. There is a per- 


© Fe and entire conjent (between us) 


„ jn the love and maintenauce of the 
„ conſtitution as happily ſubſiſting. 
It muſt undoubtedly give your Lord- 
** ſhips concern, to find, that the ime 
tic come! (heigh ho!) when there is 
' fropriety in theſe expreſſions of re- 
** zard TO (of o! ol) TEE CONST1- 
— 4 {FED » '» And that there are men 

con! 1 po- li-tics) who 
— er doctrines bottle to the 


genuine jpvirit ot our well balanced 
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e ſtem, (it is certainly well balance 


& when both fides hold places and 
&© penſions at once.) I agree with 
& the noble Viſcount that they have 
« not (I hope) much ſucceſs. I am 
« convinced that there is no danger 
« to be apprehended from their at. 


„ tempts: but it is truly important 


e and conſolatory (to us place-men, | 


4 thould ever ariſe a ſerious alarm, 


„there is but one ſpirit, one ſenſe, 


&« (and that ſenſe, I preſume is not 
« common ſenſe} and one determins- 
ce tion in t/s houſe.” Which un. 
doubtedly is to hold all their places 
and penſions as long as they cap. 

Both thoſe ſpeeches (excepting the 
parts encloſed in parentheſes, which 
are added for the purpoſe of i/&/ira- 
tion) are copied werbatim from thi 
Morning Chronicle of the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary laſt ; and when the fituation 
of the ſpeakers is conſidered, the one 
in the oppoſition, and the other in th: 


miniſtry, and both of them living at 
the public expence, by ſinecure, or 


nominal places and offices, it required 


a very unbluſhing front to be able to 


deliver them. Can thoſe men ſeriouſ) 
ſuppoſe any nation to be ſo completely 


blind as not to ſee through them? 


Can Stormont imagine that the /:- 
tical cant, with which he has larded 
his harangue, will. conceal the craft? 
Does he not know that there never 
was a cover large enough to hide it- 


ſelf? Or can Grenville believe, that 


his credit with the public encreaſes 
with his avarice for places ? 

But, if theſe orators will accept a 
tervice from me, in return for the al- 


lutons they have made to the Rights of 


Max, J will make a ſpeech for either 
of them to daliver en the excellence 
tut contitution, that ſhall be as = 


th 
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| „ the purpoſe as what they have 
poken, or as Bolingbrotbe e 
encomium. Here it is. 


© THAT we ſhall all be unanimous 


| in expreſſing our attachment to the 
| conftitution, I am confident. It is, 
my Lords, incompreheniibly good: 
but the great wonder of ail is the wiſ- 
dom; for it is, my Lords, te wiſcff 
fiftem that ever was formed. 
With reſpe& to us noble Lords, 
though the world does not know it, 
it is very well known to us, that we 
have more wiſdom than we know what 
| to do with; and what is ftill better, 
| my Lords, we have it all in ftock. I 
| dety your Lordſhips to prove. that a 
tittle of it has been uſed yet; and if 
we do but go on, my Lords, with the 
| frugality we have hitherto done, we 
ſhall leave to our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
when we go out of the world, the 
| whole ſtock of wiſdom, untouched, 
that we brought in; and there is no 
| doubt but they will follow our exam- 
ple. This, my Lords, is one of the 
bleſſed effects of the hereditary ſyſtem ; 
for we can never be without wiſdom 
fo long as we keep it * us, and do 
not uſe it. 


But, my Lords, as all this wil- 


it is neceſſary that the people ſhould 
know where to get a ſupply for their 
own ule, the excellence of our conſti- 
tution has provided a King for this 
very purpoſe, and for 70 other. But, 
my Lords, I perceive a defect to which 


propoſe to remedy by bringing a bill 
into Parliament for that purpoſe. 

© The conſtitution, my Lords, out 
| of delicacy, I preſume, has left it as 
2 matter of choice to a King whether 
he will be wiſe or not. It has not, 


dom is hereditary property, for the 
ſole benefit of us and our heirs, and 


the conſtitution is ſubject, and which 


act of Parliament; 
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I mean, my Lords, inſiſted upon it 
as a conſtitutional point, which, I 
conceive, it ought to have done; for 
I pledge myſelf to your Lordſhips to 
prove, and that with true patriotic bold- 
neſs, that he has no choice in the matter. 
The bill, my Lords, that I ſhall bring 
in will be to declare, that the conſtt- 
tution, according to the true intent 
and meaning thereof, does not inveſt 
the King with this choice; our an- 


ceſtors were too wiſe to do that; and, 


in order to prevent any doubts that 
might otherwiſe ariſe, I ſhall prepare, 

my Lords, an enacting clauſe, to fix the 
wiſdom of Kings, by act of Parliament; 
and then, my Lords, our Conſtitution 
will be the wonder of the world! 

© Wiſdom, my Lords, is the one 
thing needful; but that there may be 


no miſtake in this matter, and that 


we may proceed conſiſtently with the 
true wiſdom of the conſtitution, I 
ſhall propoſe a certain criterion, where- 
by the exact quantity of wiſdom ne- 


ceſſary for a King may be known. 


Here ſhould be a cry of Hear him ! 
Hear him !] | 

N a my Lords, in the 
88 at Large of the Jews, a 
book, my Lords, which I have not 
& read, and vrhoſe purport I know 
cc only by report,“ but perhaps the 
bench of Biſhops can recollect ſomething 
about it, that Saul gave the moſt con- 
vincing proofs of royal wiſdom be- 


fore he was made a King, for he was 


ſent to ſeek his father's offs, and he 
could not find them. | 

© Here, my Lords, we have, moſt 
happily for us, a'caſe in point: This 
precedent ought to be eſtabliſhed by 
and every King, 
before he be crowned, ſhould be ſent 
to ſeek his father's aſſes, and if he 
cannot find them, he ſhall be declared 


hn. 
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wiſe enough to be King, according to 
the true meaning of our excellent 
conſtitution, All, there fore, 
Lords, that will be neceffary to be 
done, by the enacting clauſe that I 
ſhall bring in, will be to inveſt the 


King before-hand with the quantity 
| of wiſdom neceſſary for this purpoſe, 


teit he ſhould happen not to potlels it; 


and this, my Lords, we can do with- 


out making uſe of any of our own. 
We further read, my Lords, in 
the ſaid Statutes at Large of the 


Jews, that Samuel, who certainly was 
as mad as any Man-of-Rights-Man 
now a-days, (hear him! hear him!) 


was highly diſpleaſed, and even exaſ- 


perated, at the propoſal of the Jews 
to have a King, and he warned them 
againſt it with all that aſſurance and 


impudence of which he was maſter, 
I have been, my Lords, at the trouble 
of going all the way to Paternoſter- 


roco, to procure-an extract from the 


printed copy. I was told that I ſhould 


meet with it there, or in Amen-corner, 


for I was then going, my Lords, to 
rummage for it among the curioſities 
of the Antiquarian Society. — I will 


read the extract to your Lordſhips, to 


ſhew how little Samuel knew of the 
matter. 
, The extract, wy Lords, is from 
1 Samuel, chap. S. | 
« And Samuel told all the words 
cc of the Lord nnto the people that 


„ aſked of him a King. 


„ And ke ſaid, This will be the 
„ manner of the King that ſhall 
ce reign over you: he will take your 
„ ſons and appoint them for hunſelf, 
„ for his chariots, and to be his 
« horſemen ; and ſome ſhall run be- 
“ fore his chariots. | 

+ And he will appoint him captains 


% over thouſands, and captains over 


6 fifties, ard will ict them to ear his 
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my 


« your ſeed, and of your vineyard, 


your ſheep, and ye thall be his fer. 


T ground, and to reap his har veſt, * 
c to make his inſtruments of war, and 
« jnſtruments of his chariots. 

& And he will take your daughter; 
© to be confectionaries, and to he 
© cooks, and to be bakers. 

« And he will take your fields, and 
&« your vine-yards, and your olive. 
a yards, even the beſt of them, and 
« give them to his ſervants. _ 

© And he will take the tenth of 


and give to his officers, and to bis 
“ fſervants. 

And he will take your men-ſcr. 
© vants, and your maid-iervants, and 
your goodlieſt young men, and 
“ your aſſes, and put them to hi 
% work. 


% And he will PB the tenth of 


& yants. 


„ And ye mall cry out in that 


& day, becauſe of your King, which | 


e ye {hall have choſen you; and the 
„Lord will not hear you on that day,” 

Now, my Lords, what can ws 
think of this man Samuel? Is there a 
word of truth, or any thing like 
truth, in all that he has ſaid? He pre- 
tended to be a prophet, or a wiſe man, 
but has not the event proved him to 
be a fool, or an incendiary ? Look 


around, my Lords, and fee if any 


thing has happened that he pretended 
to foretell? Has not the moſt profound 


peace reigned throughout the world 


ever Gnce Kings were in faſhion? 


Are not, for example, the preſent 


Kings of Europe the moſt peaceable 
of mankind, and the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia the very milk of human kind- 
neſs? It would not be worth having 


Kings, my Lords, if it were not that 


they never go to war. 
* It we look at home, my Lords, 
do we not fee the ſame things here 5» 
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are feen every where elſe? Are our 
voung men taken to be horſemen, or 
Fot ſoldiers, any more than in Ger- 
many or in Pruſſia, or in Hanover or 
in Heſſe? Are not our ſailors as ſafe 
at land as at fea? Are they ever drig- 
ged from their homes, like oxen to the 
| {laughter-houſe, to ſerve on board ſhips 
of war? When they return from the 
perils of a long voyage with the mer- 
| chandize of diſtant countries, does 
not every man ſit down under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree, in perfect 


ſecurity? Is the tenth of our feed ta- 


ken by tax gatherers, or is any part of 


it given to the King's ſervants? In 


ſhort, 2s not every thing as free from 
taxes as the light from Heaven? 
© Ah! my Lords, do we not ſee the 


bleſſed effect of having Kings in eve- 


ry thing we look at? Is not the G. 


R. or the broad R. ſtampt upon every 


thing? Even the ſhoes, the gloves, 
and the hats that we wear, are enriched 
| with the impreſſion, and all our can- 
| dles blaze a burnt-offering. 

« Befides theſe bleſſings, my Lords, 
| that cover us from the ſole of the foot 
to the crown of the head, do we not 
ie a race of youths growing up to be 
Kings, who are the very paragons of 
virtue? There is not one of them, 
my Lords, but might be trufted with 
untold gold, 
Are they not ** more ſooer, more in- 
* telligent, more ſolid, more fleady,” 


and withall, more learned, more wile, 


more every thing, than any youths 
we 6 ever had the fortune to ſee.” 
Au! my Lords, they are, a hopeful 
family. 

© The bleſſed proſpect of Go 
which the nation has at this moment 
before its eyes, is a moſt undeniable 
— of the excellence of our con- 
litt tut! on, and of the bl leſſed heredita- 


have juſt read about Kings. 


as ſafely as the other. 
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ry ſyſtem; for nothing, my Lords, 
but a conſtitution founded on the trueſt 
and pureſt wiſdom, could admit fuch 
heaven-born and heaven-taught cha- 
racters into the government. — Permit 


me now, my Lords, to recal your 


attention to the libellous chapter I 
I men- 
tion this, my Lords, becauſe it is my 
intention to move for a bill to be 
brought into Parliament to expunge 
that chapter from the Bible, and that 
the Lord Chancellor, with the affiſt- 
ance of the Prince of Wales, the Duke 


of York, and the Duke of Clarence, 


be requeſted to write a chapter in the 
room of it ; and that Mr. Burke do 
ſee that it be truly canonical, 
faithfully inſerted.”—FINIS. 

If the Clerk of the Court of King's 
Bench ſhould chuſe to be the orator of 
this luminous encomium on the con- 
{titution, I hope he will get it well by 
heart before he attempt to deliver it, 


and 


and not to have to apologize to Parlia- 


ment, as he did in the caſe of Boling- 
broke's encomium, tor forgetting dis 
leſſon; and, with this admonition, I 
leave him. 

Having thus e the Addreſ- 
ſers ot what paſſed at the meeting 
of Parliament, I return to take up the 


ſubject at the part where I broke off, 


in order to introduce the Penny 
ſpeeches. 

I was then ſtating, that the firſt 
policy of the Government party was 
ſilence, and the next, clamorous con- 
tempt; but as people generally chooſe 
to read and judge for themſelves, the 
work ſtill went on, and the affectation 
of contempt, like the ſilence that pre- 
ce ded it, paſſed for nothing. 

Thus foiled in their ſecond ſcheme, 
their evil genius, like a will-with-a 
wiſp, led them to a — when all at 
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once, as if it had been unfolded to 
them by a fortune - teller, Mr. Dundas 
had diſcovered it by ſecond ſight, this 
ence harmleſs, infignificant book» 
without undergoing the alteration of 
a ſingle letter, became a moſt wicked 
and dangerous Libel. The whole 
Cabinet, like a ſhip's crew, became 
alarmed ; all hands were piped upon 


deck, as if a conſpiracy of elements 


was forming around them, and out 
came the Proclamation and the Proſe- 


cution; and Addreſſes ſupplied the 


place of prayers- 

Ye filly ſwains, thought I to my- 
ſelf, why do you torment yourſelves 
thus? The RIGHTS OF MAN is a book 
calmly and rationally written; why 
then are you f diſturbed ? Did yon 
ſee how little or how ſuſpicious ſuch 
conduct makes you appear, even cun- 
ning alone, had you no other faculty, 


would huſh you into prudence. The 


plans, principles, and arguments, con- 
rained in that work, are placed before 
the eyes of the nation, and of the 
world, in a fair, open, and manly 


manner, and nothing more is neceſ- 


fary than to refute them. Do this, 


and the whole is done; but if ye can- 


not, fo neither can ye ſuppreſs the 
reading, nor convict the Author; for 
thar Law, in the opinion of all good 
men, would convict itſelf, that ſhould 
condemn what cannot be refuted. 
Having now ihewn the Addreſſers 


the ſeveral ſtages of the buſineſs, prior 


to their being called upon, like Cæſar 


in the Tyber, crying to Caſſius, 


« felp, Caſſius, or I fink!” I next 
come to remark on the policy of the 
Government, in promoting Addreſſ- 


es; on the conſequences naturally re- 


ſulting therefrom; and on the con- 


duct of the perſons concerned. 


With reſpect to the policy, it evi- 
dently carries with it every mark and 
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feature of diſguiſed fear. And it wi 
hereafter be placed in the hiſtory a 


extraordinary things, that a pamphiy 
ſhould be produced by an individual 
unconnected with any ſect or party, x 
and not ſeeking to make any, and al. 4+ 
moſt a ftranger in the land, ti = 
ſhould completely frighten a whi 85 
Government, and that in the mid 0 
its moſt triumphant ſecurity. Such 80 
a circumſtance cannot fail to proꝶ > 
{ 


that either the pamphlet has. irreſiſ. 
ble powers, or the Government ven Pe 
extraordinary defects, or both. Th 
Nation exhibits no ſigns of fear x 


the Rights of Man; why then hel be 


the Government, unleld the inte ) 


of the two are really oppoſite to ex 1 
other, and the ſecret is beginning u 
be known? That there are two dl. | 
tinct elaſſes of men in the nation, ver 
| thoſe who pay taxes, and thoſe wy | 
receive and live upon the taxes, 5 bh | 
evident at firſt ſight 3 and when tan. * 

0 


tion is carried to exceſs, it canndt 
fail to diſunite thoſe two, and fone- pL 


thing of this * is now beginn 
to appear. | 

It is alſo curious to obſerve, amilt * 
all the fume and buſtle about Prock > 
mations and Addrefles, kept up b i 
few noiſy and intereſted men, bos 5 


little the maſs of the nation ſeem u . 
care about either. They appear t0 
me, by the indifference they fhen, A 
not to believe a word the Proclamati- 
on contains; and as to the Addreſſes, 


they travel to London with the ſilence G 


of a funeral, and having announced 
their arrival in the Gazette, are de: „ 
polited with the aſhes of their predecel- it 
ſors, and Mr. Dundas writes th t. 
lic jacent. t. 

One of the beſt effects which t? r 
Proclamation, and its echo the Ac- 


dreſſes have had, has been that of e. p 


citing and ſpreading curioſity; and“ 2 


requires only a ſingle reflection to diſ- 
cover, that the object of all curioſity 


is knowledge. When the maſs of the 
nation ſaw that Placemen, Penſioners, 
and Boruugh-mongers, were the per- 
ions that ſtood forward to promote 
Addreſſes, it could not fail to create 


ſuſpicions that the public good was 
not their object; that the character of 


the books, or writings, to which ſuch 
perſons obſcurely alluded, not daring 


to mention them, was directly con- 


trary to what they deſcribed them to 


be, and that it was neceſſary that eve- 


ry man, for his own ſatisfaction, 


ſhould exerciſe his proper right, and 


read and judge for himſelf. 


But how will the perſons who have 
been induced to read the Rigits of 


Man, by the clamour that has been 


raiſed againſt it, be ſurprized to find» 
that, inſtead of a wicked, iuflamma- 


| tory work, inſtead of a licentious and 


profligate performance, it abounds 
with principles of government that 
are uncontrovertible—with arguments 
which every reader WII feel, are un- 
anſwerable—with plans for the increaſe 
of commerce and manutactures—for 
the extinction | of war—for the educa- 


the comfortable ſupport of the aged 
and decayed perſons of both ſexes— 
for the relief of the army and navy, 
and, in ſhort, for the promotion of 
every thing that can benefit the moral, 


$ civil and political condition of man. 


Why, then, fome calm obſerver 
will aſk, why is the work proſecuted, 


tains? I will tell thee, friend; it con- 
tains alſo a plan for the reduction of 


taxes, for leſſening the immenſe ex- 
pences of Government, for aboliſhing 
Places and Penſions; and it propoſes 
applying the redundant taxes, that 
mall be ſaved by theſe.reforms, to the 


tion of the children of the poor—for 


it theſe be the goodly matters it con- 
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purpoſes mentioned in the former pa- 


ragraph, inſtead of applying them to 


the ſupport of idle and prefligate 
Placemen and Penſioners. 


Is it, then, any wonder that Place- 


men and Penſioners, and the whole 
train of Court expectants, ſhould be- 
come the promoters of Addreſſes» 
Proclamations, and Proſecutions? or- 


is it any wonder that Corporations 
and rotten Boroughs, which are at- 
tacked and expoſed, both in the Firſt 


and Second Parts of Rights of Man, 


as unjuſt monopolies and public nuiſan- 


ces, ſhould join in the cavalcade ? 
Yet theſe are the ſources from which 


Addrefles have ſprung. Had not ſuch 


perſons come forward to oppoſe the 


Rights of Man, I ſhould have doubted 
the efficacy of my own writings : but 
thoſe oppoſers have now proved to me, 
that the blow was well directed, and 
they have done it juſtice, by confel- 


ſing the ſmart. 


The principal deception in this bu- 
ſineſs of Addreſſes has been, that the 
promoters of them have not - come for. 
ward in their proper characters. They. 
have aſſumed to paſs themſelves upon 
the public, as a part of the public 
bearing a ſhare of the burthen of 
Taxes, and acting for the public good; 
whereas, they are in general that part 
of it that adds to the public burthen, 
by living on the produce of the public 
taxes. They are to the public what 
the locuſts are to the tree : the bur- 
then would be leſs, and the proſperity 
would be greater, if they were ma- 


ken off. . 


„I do not come here,” ſaid ONs- 


Low, at the Surry County Meeting, 


« as Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Ro- 5 
c tulorum of the county, but I come 
6 here as a plain country gentleman.” 
The fact is, that he came there as 
what he was, and as no other, and 


T 
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_ conſequently he came as one of the 
beings I have been deſcribing. If it 
be the character of a gentleman to be 
fed by the public, as a pauper is by 
the pariſh, Onſlow has a fair claim to 
the title ; and the ſame deſcription will 
tuic the Duke of Richmond, who led 
the Addreſs at the Suſſex meeting.— 
He alſo may ſet up fora gentleman. 

As to the meeting in the next ad- 
Joining county, (Kent) it was a ſcene 
of diſgrace. About two hundred 
perſons met, when a ſmall part of 
them drew privately away trom the 
| reſt, and voted an Addreſs : the con- 
ſequence of which was, that they got 
together by the ears, and produced a 
riot in the very act of producing an 
Addreſs to prevent Riots. 

That the Proclamation and the Ad- 
dreſſes have failed of their intended 
effect, may be collected from the ſi- 
lence which the Government party it- 
ſelf obſerves. The number of Ad- 


dreſſes has been weekly retailed in the 


Gazetie; but the number of Addreſ- 
ſers has been concealed. Several of 
the Addrefſes have been voted by not 
more than ten or twelve perſons; and 
a conſiderable number of them by not 
more than thirty. The whole num- 
ber of Addreſſes preſented at the time 
of writing this letter is three hundred 


and twenty, (rotten Boroughs and 


Corporations included) and even ad- 
mitting, on an average, one hundred 
A ddreflers to each Addreſs, the whole 
number of Addreſſers would be but 
thirty-two thouſand, and nearly three 

months have been taken up in procur- 
| ing this number. That the ſucceſs of 
the Proclamation has been leſs than 
tlie ſucceſs of the Work it was in- 
tended to diiconrage, is a matter with- 
in my own knowledge ; for a greater 
number of the cheap edition of the 
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Firſt and Second Parts of RIGHTS. 07 
MAN has been ſold in the ſpace only 
of one month, than the whole number 
of Addreflers (admitting them to he 
thirty-two thouſand) have amounted to 
in three months. | 

It is a dangerous attempt in any Go- 
vernment to tay to a Nation, “ thoy 
% ſhalt not read. This is now dore 
in Spain, and was formerly done/under 
the old Government of France; but 
it ſerved to procure the downfal of the 
latter, and is ſubverting that of the 


former; and it will have the fans 


tendency in all countries; becaul: 
thought, by ſome means or other, i; 
got abroad in the world, and cannd: 
be reſtrained, though reading may. 
If Rights of Man were a book that 
deſerved the vile deſcription which the 
promoters of the Addreſs have given 
of it, why did not theſe men prove 
their charge, and fatisfy the people, 
by producing it, and reading it pub- 
licly? This moſt certainly ought to 
have been done, and would al ſo hare 
been done, had they believed it would 
have anſwered their purpoſe. But the 
fact is, that the book contains truths 
which thoſe time fervers dreaded to 
hear, and dreaded that the people ſhould 
know ; and it is now following up the 
Addreſſes in every part of the nation, 
and convicting them of falſehoods. 
Among the unwarrantable proceed- 
ings to which the Proclamation has 


given riſe, the meetings of the Juſtices 
in ſeveral of the towns and counties 


ought to be noticed. Thoſe men have 


| aſſumed to re- act the farce of General 


Warrants, and to ſuppreſs, by their 
own authority, whatever publications 
they pleaſe. This is an attempt at 


power, equalled only by the conduct 
of the minor deſpots of the moſt deſ- 
potic governments in Europe, and pe 
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thoſe Juſtices affect to call England a 


haps, like the ſcheme for garriſoning 


the country, by building military bar- 
| racks, is neceſſary to awaken the 


country to a ſenſe of its Rights, and, 


as ſuch, it will have a good effect. 


Another part of the conduct of ſuch 
Juſtices has been, that of threatening 


| to take away the licences from taverns 


and public-houſes, where the inhabi- 


| tants of the neighbourhood aſſociated 
to read and diſcuſs the principles of 
Government, and to inform each 


other thereon. This, again, is fimi- 
lar to what is doing in Spain and 
Ruſſia; and the reflection which it 
cannot fail to ſuggeſt is, that the 
principles and conduct of any Go- 
vernment muſt be bad, when that Go- 
vernment dreads and ſtartles at diſcuſ- 


fon, and ſeeks ſecurity by a preven- 


tion of knowledge. 
If the Government, or the Conſti- 
tution, or by whatever name it be 


| called, be that miracle of perfection 


which the Proclamation and the Ad- 
dreſſes have ti umpeted it forth to be, 
it ought to have defied diſcuſſion and 
inveſtigation, inſtead of dreading it. 
Whereas, every attempt it makes, 
either by Proclamation, Proſecution, 


or Addreſs, to ſuppreſs inveſtigation, 


38 a confeſſion that it feels itſelf un- 
able to bear it. It is error only, and 
not truth, that ſhrinks from enquiry. 
All the numerous pamphlets, and all 
the newſpaper falſehood and abuſe, 
that have been publiſhed againft the 
© RIGHTS OF MAN,” have fallen be- 
tore it like pointleſs arrows; and, in 
like manner, would any work have 
fallen before the Conſtitution, had the 
Conſtitution, as it is called, been 
founded on as good political princi- 
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Free Country. But even this, per- 


MAN is written. 
It is a good Conſtitution for cour- 


tiers, placemen, penſions, borough- 
holders, and the leaders of Parties, 


and theſe are the men that have been 
the active leaders of Addreſſes; ; but 
it is a bad Conſtitution for at leaſt 
ninety- nine parts of the nation out of 


an hundred, and this truth is r 


day making its way. 


It is bad, firſt, becauſe it entails 


upon the nation the unneceſſary ex- 


pence of ſupporting three forms and 


ſyſtems of Government at once, 


namely, the monarchical, the ariſto- 


cratical, and the democratical. 
Secondly, becauſe it is impoſſible to 


unite ſuch a diſcordant compoſition by 


any other means than perpetual corrup- 


tion; and therefore the corruption fo 


loudly and fo univerſally complained of, 


is no other than the natural conſequence 


of ſuch an unnatural com pound of Go- 


vernments; and in this conſiſts that ex- 
cellence which the numerous herd of 
placemen and penſioners ſo loudly extol, 
and which, at the ſame time, occaſions 


that enormous load of taxes under 
which the reſt of the nation groans. 


Among the maſs of national delu- 
ſions calculated to amuſe and impoſe 
upon the multitude, the ſtanding one 


has been, that of flattering them into 
taxes, by calling the Government, 


(or as they pleaſe to expreſs it, the 


Engliſh Conftitution) ** the envy and 
« the admration of the world. 


Scarcely an Addreſs has been voted 


in which ſome of the ſpeakers have 
not uttered this hackneyed nonſenſical 
falſhood. 

Two Revolutions have taken place, 
thoſe of America and France; and 


both of them have rejected the unna- 
T 2 
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ples as thoſe on which the RIGHTS oF ; 
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tural RE ts {yfem of the Eng- 
jiſh Government. America has de- 
clared againſl all hereditary Govern- 
ment, and eſtabliſhed the repreſenta- 
tive ſyſtem of Government only, 
France has entirely rejected the ariſ- 
tocratical part, and is now diſcovering 


the abſurdity of the monarchical, and 
is approaching faſt to the repreſenta- 


tive ſyſtem. On what ground, then, 
do theſe men continue a declaration, 
reſpecting what they call the envy and 
admiration of other nations, which the 
voluntary practice of ſuch nations, as 


have had the opportunity of eftabliſh-_ 


ing Government, contradicts and fal- 
ſifies. Will ſuch men never confine 
themſelves to truth? Will they be for 
ever the deceivers of the people? 

But I will go farther, and ſhew, 


that, were Government now to begin 


in England, the people could not be 


brought to eſtablith the ſame ſyſtem 


they now ſubmit to. 

In ſpeaking upon this ſubject (or 
on any other) on the pure ground of 
principle, antiquity and precedent 
ceale to be authority, and hoary- 


headed error loſes its effect. The 


reaſonableneſs and propriety of things 
muſt be examined abſtraftedly from 
cuſtom and uſage; and in this point 
of view, the right which grows into 
practice to- day is as much a right, 


and as old in principle and theory, 


is if it had the cuſtomary ſanction of 
a thouſand ages. Principles have no 
connection with tune, nor characters 
with names. 

To ſay that the Government of this 
country is compoſed of King, Lords, 
and Commons, 9 the mere phraſe- 
ology of cuſtom. | It is compoled of 
men; and whoever the men be to 
whom the Government of any country 
is cutruſted, they ought to be the beſt 


neither would any man, now called! 


plied as it is in England, it is a tern 


his expreſs conſent, and that his ſons 


ſhould have the ſame power, and alſo 
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and wiſeſt that can be found, and if 
they are not ſo, they are not fit for 
the ſtation. A man derives no more 
excellence from the change of a name, 
or calling him King, or calling him 
Lord, than I ſhould do by changing 
my name from Thomas to George, 
or from Paine to Guelph. I ſhould 
not be a whit the more able to write 3 
book, becauſe my name were altered; 


King or a Lord, have a whit the more 
ſenſe than he now has, were he to call 
himſelf Thomas Paine. 

As to the word © Commons,” ap. 


of degradation and reproach, and 
ought to be aboliſhed. It is a tern 
unknown in free countries. 

But to the point.—Let us ſuppoſe 


that Government was now to begin r 
in England, and that the plan of go. Mt y 
verument, offered to the nation for its Wi ' 
approbation or rejection, conſiſted of; © 


the following parts : 

_ Firit—That ſome one individul 
ſhould be taken from all the reſt of 
the nation, and to whom all the ref 
ſhould ſwear obedience, and never be 
permitted to fit down in his preſence, 
and that they ſhould give. him one 
million ſterling a year. — That the 
nation ſhould never after have power 
or authority to make laws but with 


and his ſons' ſons, whether wiſe or 
fooliſh, good men or bad, fit or unfit, 


the ſame money annually * to them 
for ever. 

Sccondly.— That there ſhould be 
two houſes of Legiſlators to aſſiſt in 
making laws, one of which ſhould, in 
the firſt inſtance, be entirely appoint- 
ed by the aforeſaid perſon, and that 
their ſons and their ſons' ſons, wh*- 


ther wiſe or fooliſh, good men or bad, 
t or unfit, ſhould for ever after be 
hereditary Legiſlators. 

Thirdly — That the other wood 
ſnould be choſen in the ſame manner 
Jas the houſe, now called the Houſe 
of Commons, is choſen, and ſhould | 
lhe ſubject to the controul of the two 
aforeſaid hereditary Powers in all 
things. 

It would be impoſſible tc to cram ſuch 
a farrago of impoſition and abſurdity 
down the throat of this or any other 
nation, that were capable of reaſon- 
ing upon its rights and its intereſt. 


p- They would aſk, in the firſt place, 
mon what ground of right, or on what 
nd principle, ſuch irrational and prepoſte- 
u rous diſtinctions could, or ought to be 
made; and what pretenſions any man 
e could have, or what ſervices he could 
in render, to entitle him to a million a 
o. ear? They would go farther, and 
ts revolt at the idea of conſigning their 
of children and their children's chil- 
dren, to the domination of perſons 
11] WH hereafter to be born, who might, 
of [WE for any thing they could foreſee, turn 
et cout to be knaves or fools; and they 
de would finally diſcover, that the pro- 
e, ect of hereditary Governors and Le- 
3 Siſlators was a treaſonable uſurpa- 
he tion over the rights of poſterity. Not 
5 my the calm dictates of reaſon, and 
th te force of natural affection, but 
5 the integrity of manly pride, would 
5 impel men to ſpurn ſuch propoſals. 
i, From the groſſer abſurdities of ſuch 


Iſo a ſcheme, they would extend their ex- 
amination to the practical defects 


They would ſoon fee that it would end 


be in tyranny accompliſhed by fraud. 
Phat in the operation of it, it would 


in f f 

de two to one againſt them, becauſe 
1 41 | | 

| the two parts that were to be made 
} — 4 N . 
47 vLereditary, would form a common in- 
1a a | 


: * r 
* 1 4 L a 


tereſt, and ſtick to each other; and 
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that themſelves and repreſentatives 

would become no better than hewers 

of wood and drawers of water for 

the other parts of the Government.— 

Yet call one of thoſe powers King, 

the other Lords, and the third, the 

Commons, and it gives the model of J 
what is called the Engliſh Govern- 

ment, 

I have afferted, and have 1 

both in the Firſt and Second Parts of 

Rights of Man, that there 1s not ſuch 

a thing as an Engliſh Conſtitution, 

and that the people have yet a Con- 

ſtitution to form. A Confiitution 
is a thing antecedent to a Government; 

it is the act of the people creating a G0 


verument and giving it powers, and 


defining the limits and exerciſe of the 
powers ſo given. But whenever did the 
people of England, acting in their 
eriginal conſtituent character, by a de- 
legation elected for that expreſs pur- 
poſe, declare and ſay, We, the peo- 
fle of this land, do conſtitute and 
&« appoint this to be our ſyſtem and form 


« of Government ? The Government 


has aſſumed to conſtitute itſelf, but it 
never was conſtituted by the people, 
in whom alone the right of conſtitut- 
ing reſides. 


I will here recite the preamble to 
the Federal Conſtitution of the United 
States of America. I haye ſhewn in 
the Second Part of R:ig/ts of Man, 
the manner by which the Conſtitution 
was formed and afterwards ratified ; 
and to which I refer the reader The. 
preamble i is in the following words : 


„WE, THE PEOPLE of the 
«© United States, in order to form 

6 4 more perfect union, eſtabliſh 
6c juſtice, inſure domeſtic tran- 

« quillity, provide for common 

«c defence, promote the general 

„„ welfare, and ſecure the bleſ- 

ee ſings of liberty to ourſelves 


— 
— 


and practical defects of the ſyite 


f 
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e and our poſterity, DO ORDAIN 
& AND ESTABLISH THIS CON- 
&« $TITUTION for the United 
% States of America.“ 

Then follow the ſeveral articles 


which appoint the manner in which 


the ſeveral component parts of the 


Government, legiſlative and execu- 


tive, ſhall be elected, and the period 
of their duration, and the powers 
they ſhall have: alſo, the manner by 
which future additions, alterations, 
or amendments, ſhall be made to the 


Conſtitution, Conſequently, every 
Improvement that can be made in the 
ſcience of Government, follows in 


that country as a matter of order. It 


is only in Governments founded on 
| aſſumption and falſe principles, that 


reaſoning upon, and inyeſtigating ſyſ- 


tems and principles of Government, 


and ſhewing their ſeveral excellencies 


and defects, are termed libellous and 
ſeditious. Theſe terms were made 


part of the charge brought againſt 
Locke, Hampden, and Sydney, and 
will continue to be brought againſt all 
good men, ſo long as bad government 
ſhall continue. i 

The Government of this country 
has been oſtentatiouſly giving chal- 
lenges for more than an hundred years 


paſt, npon what it called its own ex- 


cellence and perfection. Scarcely a 
King's Speech, or a parliamentary 


Speech, has been uttered, in which 
this glove has not been thrown, till 


the world has been inſulted with their 


challenges. But it now appears that 


all this was vapour and vain-boaſting, 
or that it was intended to conceal 
abuſes and defe&s, and huſh the peo- 


ple into taxes. I have taken the 


challenge up, and in behalt of the 
public have ſhewn, in a fair, open, 
and candid manner, both the radical 
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when, lo! thoſe champions of ( 


country to print the work in a cheap 


I had already ſent a cheap edition t 


Civil Liſt have fled away, and (i 1 
the Attorney-General to deny n. 
challenge, by turning the accept 
of it into an attack, and defendin 1 
their Places and Penſions by a pr .. 
cution. N 
I will here drop this part of o 
ſubject, and ſtate a few particua . 
reſpecting the proſecution new per ,, 
ing, by which the Addreſſers will p 
that they have been uſed as tool vWF + 
the proſecuting party and their . 
pendents. The caſe is as follows; Wi 5 
The original edition of the FHH : 
and Second Parts of R1GHTS OFM 
having been expenſively printed (vWF / 
the modern ſtile of printing pamplitet ] 
that they might be bound up wi 1 
4 


Mr. Burke's Reflections on the Frent 
Revolution,) the high price precludt 
the generality of people from put 
chaſing ; and many applications wt 
made to me from various parts of th 


manner. The people of Sheffield r. 
queſted leave to print two , thouſul 
copies for themſelves, with which n. 
queſt I immediately complied. Tu 
ſame requeſt came to me from Rothe. 
ham, from Leiceſter, from Cheſter, fin 
ſeveral towns in Scotland; and Mr 
James Mackintoſh, Author of Vini. 
ciæ Gallice, brought me a requt 
from Warwickſhire, for leave to pri 
ten thouſand copies in that count). 


Scotland; and finding the application 
increaſe, I concluded that the bel 
method of complying therewith, woull 
be to print a very numerous edition i 
London, under my own direction, 0 
which means the work would be mort 
perfect, and the price be reduc 
lower than it could be by prints 
ſmall editions in the country of on 
a fe thouſands each. 


The cheap edition of the Firſt Part 
was begun about the middle of laſt 
April, and from that moment, and 
not before, I expected a proſecution, 
and the event has proved that I was 


write to Mr. Thomas Walker, of 
| Mancheſter, and after informing him 
of my intention of giving up the 
work for the purpoſe of general infor- 
mation, I informed him of what I ap- 
prehended would be the conſequence 3 
that while the work was at a price 
that precluded an extenſive circulati- 
on, the Government-party, not able 
| to controvert the plans, arguments, 
and principles it. contained, had cho- 
ſen to remain ſilent ; but that I ex- 
pected they would make an attempt 
to deprive the maſs of the nation, and 
eſpecially the poor, of the right of 
reading, by the pretence of proſecut- 
ing either the Author or the Publiſh- 
| er, or both. They choſe to begin 
with the Publiſher. 8 
Nearly a month, however, paſſed, 
before I had any information given 
me of their intentions. I was then 
at Bromley, in Kent, upon which I 


14) and went to Mr. Jordan, the pub- 
liſher of the original edition. He had 
that evening been ſerved with a ſum- 
mons, to appear at the Court of King's 
Bench on the Monday following, but 


poſing it to be on account of the work, 
1 appointed a meeting with him on the 
next morning, which was accordingly 


bet had, when I proviced an attorney, and 
ul took the expence of the detence on 
8 myſelf. But finding afterwards that 
by he abſented himſelf from the attorney 
ore employed, and had engaged another, 
ce and that he had been cloſeted with the 
5 Solicitors of the Treaſury, I left him 
Dip to follow his own choice, and he cloſe 


9 


not miſtaken. I had then occaſion to 


came immediately to town; (May 


for what purpoſe was not ſtated. Sup- 
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to plead Guilty. This he might du 
if he pleaſed; and I make no 
objection againſt him for it. I be- 
lieve that his idea by the word Gwlty 
was no other than declaring himſelf to 
be the publither, without any regard 
to the merits or demerits of the work 3 
for were it to be conſtiued otherwiſe, 
it would amount to the abſurdity of 


converting a publiſher into a Jury, 
and his confeſſion into a verdict upon 


the work itſe!f. This would be the 
higheſt poſſible refinement upon pack - 
ing of Juries. : 

On the 21ſt of May, they com- 
menced their ' proſecution againſt me, 


as the Author, by leaving a ſummons | 


at my lodgings in town, to. appear 


at the Court of King's Bench on the 


8th of June following; and on the 
ſame day, (May 21) they 1fued alſo 
their Praclamation. Thus the Court 


of St. James's, and the Court of 
King's Bench, were playing into each 


other's hands at the ſame inſtant ot 


time, and the farce of Addreſſes 
brought up the rear; and this mode of 


proceeding is called by the proſtituted 
name of Law. Such a thundering 
rapidity, after a minifterial dormancy 
of almoſt eighteen months, can be 
attributed to no other cauſe than their 
having gained information of the for- 


wardneſs of the cheap Edition, and 


the dread they felt at the progreſſive 
increaſe of political knowledge. 
I was ſtrongly adviſed by ſeveral 


gentlemen, as well thoſe in the prac- 


tice of the Law, as others, to preter 
a bill of indictment agaiuſt the pub- 


Uher of the Proclamation, as a pub- 


lication tending to influence, or rather 
to dictate the verdict of a Jury on the 


iſſue of a matter then pending; but 


it appeared to me much better to avail 
myſelf of the opportunity which ſuch 
a precedent juſtified me in uſüng, by 
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meeting the Proclamation and the Ad- 
dreſſes on their own ground, and pub- 


 licly defending the Work which had 


been thus unwarrantably attacked and 
traduced.—And conſcious as I now 
am, that the Work entitled RIGHTS 
CF MAN, ſo far from being, as has 
been maliciouſly or erroneouſly repre - 
ſented, a falle, wicked, and ſeditious 
Libel, is a work abounding with un- 
anſwerable truths, with principles of 
the pureſt morality and benevoience, 
and with arguments not to be contro- 
verted—Conſcious, I ſay, of theſe 
things, and having no object in view 


but the happineſs of mankind, I have 


now put the matter to the beſt proof 
in my power, by giving to the public 


a cheap edition of the Firſt and Se- 


cond Parts of that Work. Let every 


man read and judge for himſelf, no 


only of the merits or demerits of the 
Work, but of the matters therein 


containeq, Which relate to his oven in- 


tereſt and happineſs. _ 


If, to expoſe the fraud and inpo- 
keien of monarchy, and every ſpecies 
of hereditary government—to leſſen 


the oppreſſion of taxes—to propoſe 
plans for the education of helpleſs in- 
fancy, and the comfortable ſupport of 
the aged and diftreſſed—to endeavour 
to conciliate nations to each other 
—to extirpate the horrid practice of 
war to promote univerſal peace, ci- 
vilization, and commerce —and to 


break the chains of political ſuperſti- 


tion, and raiſe degraded man to his 
proper rank z—if theſe things be libel- 


Jous, let me live the life of a Libeller, 


and let the name of LIBELLER be en- 
graven on my tomb. | | 

Of-all the weak and ill- judged 1 mea- 
ſures which fear, ignorance, or arro- 


Lance, could ſuggeſt, the Proclama- 


tion, and the project for A. reſſes, are 
%% of the worſt, Trey ſerved to 


advertiſe the work which the promo. 
ters of thoſe meaſures wiſhed to keep 


fered violence to the judgment of the 


that hazardous iſſue that prudence 
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unknown; and in doing this, they of. 


people, by calling on them to condemn 
what they forbad them to know, and 
they put the ſtrength of their party to 


would have avoided. — The County 
Meeting for Middleſex was attended 
by only one hundred and eighteen Ad. 
drefiers., They, no doubt, expected, 
that thouſands would flock to thei 
ſtandard, and clamour againſt the 
Rights of Men. But the caſe mol 
probably i is, that men, in all countries, 
are not ſo blind to their Rights and 
their Intereſt, as Governments believe, 
Having thus ſhewn the extraordina- 
ry manner in which the Government. 
party commenced their attack, I pro- 
ceed to offer a few obſervations on the 
proſecution, and on the mode of trial 
by Snecial Jury. 5 
In the firſt place, I have wide 
book ; and if it cannot be refuted, I 
cannot be condemned. But I do nor 
conſider the proſecution as particular- 
ly levelled againſt me, but againk 
the general right, or the right of eve. 
ry man, of inveſtigating ſyſtems and 
principles of Government, and ſhew- 
ing their ſeveral excellencies or defects. 
If the preſs be free only to flatter 
Government, as Mr. Burke has done, 
and to cry up and extol what certain 
Court ſycophants are pleaſed to call a 
ec glorious Conſtitution,“ and not 
free to examine into its errors or abu- 
ſes, or whether a Conſtitution real- 
ly exiſt or not, ſuch freedom is no 
other than that of Spain, Turkey, or 
Ruſſia; and a Jury, in this caſe, would 
not bea Jury to try, but an Inquiſiti- 
on to cindemn. 
1 bo aſſerted, and by fair open ar- 
gument maintained, the right of eve“ 


ry nation at all times, to eftabliſh 
uch a ſyſtem and form of Government 
for itſelf as beſt accords with its diſ- 
poſition, intereſt, and happineſs ; and 


caſion. Will any Jury deny to the 
Nation this right? If they do, they 
are traitors, and their Verdi& would 
| be null and void. And if they ad- 
mit the right, the means muſt be ad- 
mitted alſo ; for it would be the high- 
| eſt abſurdity to ſay, that the right 
| exiſted, but the means did not, The 
queſtion, then, is, What are the 
means by which the poſſeſſion and ex- 
erciſe of this National Right are to 
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of maintaining, inviolably, the right 

of free inveſtigation; for inveſtiga- 

tion always ſerves to detect error, and 
to bring forth truth. 

| Thave, as an individual, given my 

opmion upon what I believe to be not 

| only the beſt, but the true ſyſtem of 


| for that opinion. 


tive ſyſtem, no office of very extra- 
ordinary power, or extravagant pay, 
is attached to any individual; and con- 
ſequently, there is nothing to excite 
thoſe national contentions and civil 
wars, with which countries under mo- 


varchical governments, are frequently 
convulſed, and of which the Hiſtory 


t inſtances, , 
. Secondly, Becauſe the repreſenta. 
- tive is a ſyſtem of Government always 


0 in maturity; whereas monarchical 
T government fluctuates through all the 
i Wh flages, from non-age to dotage. 

8 | Thirdly, Becauſe the repreſenta- 


tive ſyſtem admits of none but men, 


_ properly qualified, 


into the Govern- 


to change, or alter it, as it fees c- 


be ſecured ? The anſwer will be, that 


| Government, which 1s the repreſenta- 
tive ſyſtem, and 1 have given reaſons 


Firſt, Becauſe, in the repreſenta- 


of England exhibits ſuch numerous 
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ment, or removes them if they prove 
to be otherwiſe. Whereas, in the he- 
reditary ſyſtem, a nation may be en- 
cumbered with a knave or an ideot, for 
a whole life-time, and not be benefited 
by a ſucceſſor. | | 

F ourthly, Becauſe there does. not 


exiſt a right to eſtabliſh hereditary go- 


vernment, or in other words, heredi- 
tary ſucceſſors, becauſe hereditary go- 
vernment always means a government 


yet to come, and the caſe always is, 
that thoſe who are to live afterwards 
have always the ſame right to eſtabliſh 


government for themſelves, as the 
people had who lived before them; 


and, therefore, all laws attempting to 


eft1bliſh hereditary government, are 
founded on aff option and political 
fiction. | 

If theſe poſitions be truths, and I 
challenge any man to prove the con- 
trary; if they tend to inſtruct and 
enlighten mankind, and to free them 
from error, oppreſſion, and political 
ſuperſtition, which are the objects I 
have in view, in publiſhing them, that 
Jury would commit an act of injuſtice 
to their country, and to me, if not 
an att of perjury, that ſhould cal! 
them falſe, wicked, and malicious. 

Dragonetti, in his Treatiſe, “ on 
Virtues and Rewards,“ 
graph worthy of being recorded in 
every country in the world—* The 
© ſcience, (ſays he,) of the politici- 


La) 


& an, conſiſts in fixing the true point 


« of happineſs and freedom. Thoſe 
«© men would deſerve the gratitude of 
«& ages, who ſhould diſcover a mode 
«© of government that contained the 
4 preateſt ſum of individual Happi- 


c neſs with the leaſt national expence.” 


But if Juries are to he made uſe of 


to prohibit enquiry, to ſuppreſs truth, 
and to ſtop the progreſs of Knowledge, 


has a para- 
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this boaſted palladium of liberty be- 


comes the- moſt ſucceſsful inſtrument 


of tyranny. 
Among the arts practiſed at the Bar, 


and from the Bench, to impoſe upon 


the underſtanding of a Jury, and 


obtain a Verdict. where the conſcien- 


ces of men could not otherwiſe con- 
ſcent, one of the moſt ſucceſsful has 
been that of calling truth a libel, and 
of inſinuating, that the words, © fal- 


.£c ly, wickedly, and maliciouſiy, though 


they are made the formidable and high 
ſounding part of the charge, are not 
matters for conſideration with a Jury. 


For what purpoſe, then, are they re- 


tained, unleſs it be for that of impo- 
fition and wilful defamation ? 

I cannot conceive a greater viclati- 
on of order, nor a more abominable 
inſult upon morality and upon human 
underſtanding, than to ſee a man fit- 
ting in the judgment ſeat, affecting, 


by an antiquated foppery of dreſs, to 


impreſs the audience with awe ; then 
cauſing witneſſes and Jury to be ſworn 


to truth and juſtice, himſelf having 
officially ſwcrn the ſame; then cau- 


ling to be read a proſecution againſt 
2 man, charging him with having 


wickedly and malicioufly written and 


publ;hed a certain falſe, wicked, aud 
ſeditious boo; and having gone through 
all this with a ſhew of ſolemnity, as 
if he ſaw the eye of the Almighty 
darting through the roof of the build- 


ing like a ray of light, turn, inan in- 


Rant, the whole into a farce, and, in 


order to obtain a verdict that could 


not otherwiſe be obtained, tell the 
Jury that the charge of falſely, wicł- 
e., and ſcditiouly, meant nothing; 
that trutft was out of the queſtion : 
and that whether the — accuſed 
ſboke truth or falſehood, or intended 
Virt asi ar ⁊. 88 0 was the ſame 


and falſely calling the one and the oll 


W Lord will ſmite thee, thou wh. 
„ tened avall.”” 


upon it, than that it is in reality 20. 
verdict. It is an attempt on the pen 
of the Jury to delegate, or of tt: 


tween Merchants, and were brougt: 


common mode of © appointing Juries 
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thing ; and finally conclude the wretch, 
ed inquiſitorial ſcene, by Rating {one 
antiquated precedent, equally as abo. 
minable as that which is then acting, 
or giving ſome opinion of his ow, 


—Law. It was, moſt probably, . 
ſuch a Judge as this, that the mot 
ſolemn of all reproofs was given 


1 now proceed to offer ſous remak 
on what is called a Special Jury,- 
As to what is called a Special Ve. 
dict, I ſhall make no other rem 


Bench to obtain, the exerciſe of thr 
right which is committed to the ſur 
only. 

With reſpect to Special Juries, ! 
ſhall Hate ſuch matters as I have been 
able to collect, for I do not find an 
uniform opinion concerning the mod 
of appointing them. | 
In the firſt place, this mode of trii 
is but of modern invention, and ttt 
origin of it, as I am told, is as fol. 
lows : 

Formerly, when diſputes 900 be. 


before a Court, the caſe was, that tit 
nature of their commerce, and ti: 
method of keeping Merchants 4. 
counts, not being ſufficiently unde- 
ſtood by perſons out of their own lint 
it became neceſſary to depart from the 


whoſe practical knowledge would ens. 
ble them to decide upon the caſe. 
From this introduction, Special Juras 
became more general; but ſome doubt 
having ariſen as to their legality, 
act was pailed in the 3d of Geo. Il 
to eſtablih them as legal, and allo 
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extend them to . all caſes, not only | 


between individuals, but in caſes 
where the Government itſelf ſhould be 
the Proſecutor. This moſt probably 
gave riſe to the ſuſpicion fo generally 
entertained of packing a Jury ; be- 
cauſe, by this act, when the Crown, 
as it is called, is the Proſecutor, the 
Maſter of the Crown-office, who holds 
his office under the Crown, is the 
perſon who either wholly nominates, 
or has great power in nominating the 


Jury, and therefore it has greatly the 


appeararice of the proſecuting party 
ſelecting a Jury. 

'The proceſs is as follows : 

On motion being made in Court, 
by either the Plaintiff or Defendant, 


for a Special Jury, the Court grants 


it or not, at its own diſcretion. 
If it be granted, the Solicitor of 
the party that applied for the Special 


Jury gives notice to the Solicitor of 


the adverſe party, and a day and hour 
are appointed for them to meet at the 
office of the Maſter of the Crown- 
office. The Maſter of the Crown- 


office ſends to the Sheriff or his de- 


puty, who attends with the Sheriff's 
book of Freeholders. From this book, 
forty-eight names are taken, and a 
copy thereof given to each of the par- 
ties; and on a future day notice 1s 
again given, and the Solicitors meet 
a ſecond time, and each ſtrikes out 
twelve names. The liſt being thus 


reduced from forty-eight to twenty- 


four, the firſt twelve that appear in 
Court, and anſwer to their names, is 
the Special Jury for that cauſe. The 
firſt operation, that of taking the 
forty-eight names, is called nominat- 
ing the Jury ; and the reducing them 
to twenty-four is called ſtriking the 


Jury. 


Having thus ſtated the general pro- 
ceſs, I come to particulars, and the 
firſt queſtion will be, how are the 


forty-eight names, out of which the 
Jury is to be ſtruck, obtained from 


the Sheriff's book? for herein lies the 
principal ground of fuſpicion, with 
reſpect to what is underſtood by pack - 
ing of Juries, | 

Either they muſt be taken by ſome 
rule agreed upon between the parties, 
or by ſome common rule known and 
eſtabliſhed before-hand, or at the diſcre= 
tion of ſome perſon, who, in ſuch acaſe, 
ought to be perfectly diſintereſted in the 


iſſue, as well officially as otherwile. 


In the caſe of Merchants, and in 
all caſes between individuals, the 
Maſter of the office, called the Crown < 
office, is officially an indifferent per- 
ſon, and as ſuch may be a proper per- 


ſon to act between the parties, and 


preſent them with a liſt of forty-eight 


names, out of which each party is to 


ſtrike twelve. But the caſe aſſumes 
an entire diffrrent character when the 
Government itleif is the Proſecutor. 


The maſter of the Crown-office is 


then an officer holding his office under 


the Proſecutor ; and it is therefore no 
wonder that the ſuſpicion of packing 


Juries ſhould, in ſuch caſes, have 
been fo prevalent. 


This will apply with additional 


force, when the proſecution is com- 


menced againſt the Author or Pub- 
liſher of ſuch Works as treat of re- 
forms, and of the abolition of ſuper- 
fluous places and offices, &c. becauſe 
in ſuch caſes every perfen holding an 
office, fubjet to that ſuſpicion, be- 
comes intereſted as a party; and the 
office, called the Cruwn-office, may, 


upon examination, be found to be of 


this deſcription. 
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I have heard it aſſerted, that the 
Maſter of the Crown office is to open 
the Sheriff's book as it were per ha- 
zard, and take thereout forty-eight 
following names, to which the word 
Merchant or Eſquire is affixed. The 
former of theſe are certainly proper, 
when the caſe is between Merchauts, 
and it has reference to the origin of 
the cuſtom, and to nothing elſe. As 
to the word Eſquire, every man is an 


Eſquire who pleaſes to call himſelf 


Eſquire; and the ſenſible parc ot 
mankind are leaving it off. But the 
matter for enquiry is, whether there 


be any exiſting law to direct the mode 


by which the forty-eight names ihall 
be taken, or whether the mode be 
merely that of cuſtom which the office 


has created; or whether the ſelection of 


the forty-eight be wholly at the diſ- 


cretion and choice of the Maſter of 
the Crown-office ? One or other of the 


two latter appears to be the caſe, be- 
cauſe the act already, mentioned, of 
the 3d of Geo. II. lays down no rule 
or mode, nor refers to any preceding 
law — but ſays only, that Special 
juries ſhall hereafter be ſtruck, “ in 


.« ſuch manner as Special Furies have 


& been and are uſurily Iruch.” 
This act appears to me io have been 
what is generally underſtood by a 


« deep take in. It was fitted to the 
fur of the moment in which it was 


paſſod, 3d of Geo. II. wien pagties 
ran high, and it ſerved to throw into 
the hands of Walpole, who was then 
Miriſter, the management of Juries 
in Crown protecutions, by making the 
nomination of the forty-eight perſons, 
rom worm the Jury was to be truck, 
allo y] the St eftibliſhed by 
entern between individuals, and by 


zeis means it flipt into practice with 


p . . . . — 0 . 
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medium of an officer of the Govern. 


parties. And it muſt, upon the 


_ perſons from whom the Jury is to be 


for the appointment of a Special Jury, 


portunity of diſcuſſing the ſubject of 


the | prefent diſpoſition for enquiry, 
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obtaining Special Juries through the 


ment, ſuch for inſtance as a Maſter g 
the Crown office, may be impartial i 
the caſe of Merchants, or other indi. 
viduals, but it becomes highly in. 
proper and ſuſpicious in caſes when 
the Government itſelf is one of the 


whole, appear a ſtrange inconliſtency, 
that a Government ſhould keep on: 
officer to nominate the forty-eight 


ſtruck, both of whom are officers if 
tne Civil Lift, and yet continue to cll 
this by the pompous name of the gh. 
rious Right of trial by Fury! ! 

In the cale of the King again? 
Jordan, for publiſhing RIGHTS 63 
MAN, the Attorney-General moved 


and the Maſter of the Crown-ofice 
nominated the forty-eight perſons bim. 
ſelf, and took them from ſuch pirt of 

the Sheriff 's book as he pleaſed. Tie 
trial did not come on, occaſioned by 
Jordan withdrawing his plea; but if 
it had, it might have afforded an op- 


Special Juries; for though ſuch di- 
cuſſion might have had no effect in the 
Court of King's-Bench, it would, in 


have had a conſiderable effe& upon 


the Country; and in all national re- 
Torms, this is the proper point to 


begin at. Put a Country right, and 
it wi ſoon, put Government right. 
A mong the improper things acted by the 
Government in the caſe of Special 
Juries, on their own motion, one has 


been that of treating the Jury with 2 
dinner, and afterwards giving each 


Juryman two guineas, if a verdict be 
wum for the proſecution, and only 
one if otherwiſe; and it has been long 
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obſerved, that in London and Weſt— 
minſter there are perſons who appear 
to make a trade of ſerving, by being 


ſo frequently ſeen upon Special Juries. 


Thus much for Special Juries. As 
to what is called a Common Jury, upon 
; any Government proſecution againſt 


the Author or Publiſher of RichrSs 
lor MAN, during the time of the pre- 


ent Sheriffry, IJ have one queſtion to 
offer, which is, whether the preſent 


Lrejudged the caſe, by the part they 
have taken in procuring an Addreſs 
rom the county of Middleſex, (how- 
ever dimmutive and inſigniſicant the 
number of Adareſſers were, being only 
one hundred and eighteen) are eligible 
or proper perſons to be entruſted with 
| the powwer of returning a Fury to try 
| the iſſue of any ſuch proſecution ? 


But the whole matter appears, at 


{leaſt to me, to be worthy of a more 
| extenſive conſideration than what re- 
lates to any Jury, whether Special or 
| Common z for the caſe is, whether 
any part of a whole nation, locally 
| ſclefted as a Jury of twelve men al- 
ways is, be competent to judge and 
| determine for the whole nation, on 
any matter that relates to ſyſtems and 


principles of Government, and whether 


it be not applying thE inſtitution of Ju- 
ries to purpoſes for which ſuch inſtitu- 
tion was not intended ? For example, 


I have aſſerted, in the Work RIGHTS ; 


OF MAN, that as every man in the na- 


tion pays taxes, ſo has every man a 


right to a ſhare in government, and 
conſequently that the people of Man- 
cheſter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
| Hallifax, &c. &c. have the ſame right 


as thoſe of London. Shall then twelve 


men, picked out between Temple- bar 
and Whitechapel, becauſe the book 
tappened to be firſt publiſhed there, 


eri of London, having publicly 
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decide upon the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe towns, or of any other 
town or village in the nation? 


Having thus ſpoken of juries, 1 


come next to offer a few oblervations 


on the matter contained in the infor- 
mation or proſecution. 
The work, RIGHTS OF MAN, con- 


ſiſts of Part the Firſt, and Part the 


Second. The Firſt Part the proſecu- 


tor has thought it moſt proper to let 
alone; and from the Second Part he 


has ſelected a few ſhort paragraphs, 


making in the whole not quite two 


pages of the ſame printing as in the 
cheap edition. Thoſe paragraphs re- 
late chiefly to certain facts, ſuch as 


the Revolution of 1688, and the 


coming of George the Firſt, com- 
monly called of the Houſe of Han- 


over, or the Houle of Brunſwick, or 


ſome ſuch houſe. The arguments, 
plans, and principles, contained in 
the work, the proſecutor has not ven- 
tured to attack. They are beyond 
his reach. ; 

The Act which the proſecutor ap- 
pears to reſt moſt upon for the ſup- 
port of the proſecution, is the Act in- 
tituled, „ An Act, declaring the 
« rights and liberties of the ſubject, 
& and ſettling the fucceſſion of the 
crown,“ pailed in the firit year of 
William and Mary, and more com- 
monly known by the name of the 


« Bill of Rights.“ | 
I have called this Bill *“ 4 Bill of 


c avrongs and of inſult.” My reaſons, 
and.alfo my proofs, are as follow : 


The method and principle which 


this Bill takes for declaring rights and 
liberties, are in direct contradiction 
to riglits and liberties; it is an aſ- 
ſumed attempt to take them wholly 
away from poſterity for the declara- 


tion in the aid Bill is as follows : : 


g — 
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„The Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
© poral, and Commons, do in the 
& name of all the people, moſt humbly 
„and faithfuily ſubmit themſelves, 
© therr heirs, and poſterity for ever; 
that is, to William and Mary his 
wife, their heirs and ſucceſſors. This 
is a ſtrange way of declaring rights 
and liberties. But the Parliament 
| who made this declaration in the name, 
and on the part, of the people, had 
no authority trom them for to doing— 
and with reſpe& to poſterity for ever, 
they had no right or authority what- 
ever in the cafe. It was aſſumption 
and uſurpation. I have reaſoned very 
extenſively againſt the principle of 
this Bill in the firſt part of Rights of 
Man; the proſecutor has ſilently ad- 
mitted that reaſoning, and he now 
commences a proſecution on the au- 
thority of the Bill, after admitting the 
_ reaſoning againſt it. 


It is alto to be ured, that OY 


declaration in this Bill, abje& and ir- 


rational as it is, had no other inten- 
tional operation than againſt the fa- 


mily of the Stuarts, and their abet- 
tors. The idea did not then exiſt, 
that in the ſpace of an hundred years, 
poſterity might diſcover a different and 
much better ſyſtem of government, 
and that every ſpecies of hereditary 
government might tall as Popes and 
Monks had fallen before. This, I 
fay, was not then thought of, and 
therefore the application of the Bill, 
in the pretent caſe, is a new, erro- 
neous, and illegal application, and is 
the ſame as creating a new Bill ex pot 
facto. 
It has ever been tbe craft of Cour- 
tiers, for the purpoſe of keeping up 


an expenſive and enormous Civil Liſt, 


and a mummery of uſeleſs and anti- 
quated places and offices at the pub. 
lie expence, to be continually hang- 
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be wills it.” Her freedom depends 


| ing unto the bramble, come thou and 
reign over us. 


of Lords, and the Houſe of Commons. 
Here, I ſuppoſe, the Attorney - Gene- 


proſecute a man for uttering a mot 


Attorney General's innuendoes, en- 


ing England upon ſome individual 
other, called King, though the ma 
might not have capacity to be a par 
conſtable. The folly and abſurdity 
this is appearing more and more eyery 
day; and ſtill thoſe men i to 
act as if no alteration in the public 
opinion had taken place. They hex 
each other's nonſenſe, and ſuppoſe the 
whole nation talks the ſame Gibberif, 

Let ſuch men cry up the Houſe af 
Orange, cr the Houſe of Brunſwick, 
if they pleaſe. They would cry uw 
any other houſe if it ſuited their pur. 
pole, and give as good reaſons for it 
But what is this houſe, or that houte, 
or any houſe to a nation? © For 2 
nation to be free, it is ſufficient thit 


wholly upon herſelf, and not on an; 
houſe, nor on any individual. I ak 
not in what light this cargo of foreign 
houſes appears to others—but I wil 
ſay in what light it appears to me.— 
It was like the trees of the foreſt ſay- 


Thus much for both tate houſes, 
I now come to ſpeak of two other 
houſes, which are alſo put into the in- 
formation, and thoſe are, the Houle 


ral intends to prove me guilty of 
ſpeaking either truth or falſehood; 
for, according to the modern inter- 
pretation of Libels, it does not figni- 
ty which, and the only improvement 
neceſſary to ſhew the complete abſur- 
dity of ſuch doctrine, would be, to 


falſe and wicked truth. 
I will quote the part I am going to 
give, from the Office Copy, with the 


cloſed in parentheſes as they ſtand in 
the information, and I hope tha: cn 


Init officer will caution the Court not 
to laugh when he reads them, and 
alſo to take care not to laugh himſelf. 


of | | 
The information ſtates, that Tho- 
va, Paine being a wicked, malicious, 


| /editious, and evil-diſpoſed perjon, hath, 
with force and arms, and iel wicked 


ar 

he cunning, ⁊oritten and publiſſied a certain 
hn. e, ſcandalous, malicious, aud ſedi- 
of WA ious /ibel; in one part thereof, to the 


tenor and effect following, that is to 
1 5 
«© With reſpe& to the two Houſes, 
« of which the Engliſh Parliament 
( meaning the parliament of this Ring- 
% dom) is compoſed, they appear to be 
«« effectually influenced into one, and 
as a Legiſlature, to have no tem 
„ per of its own. The Miniſter, 
(meaning the Miniſter empliyed by the 


« tration of the Government thereof) 
„ whoever he, at any time may be, 
touches IT, [ meaning the two Houſes 
f Parliament of this Kingdom) as 
„with an opium wand, and IT 
«© (meaning the two Houſes of Parlia- 
| © ment of this Kingdom) ſleeps obedi- 
| © ence.'”'—As I am not malicious 


it be time they ſhould awake, I leave 
| tie two Houſes, and the Attorney 
| General, to the enjoyment of their 
dreams, and proceed to a new ſubject. 
The Gentlemen, to whom I ſhall 
next addreſs myſelf, are thoſe who 
| have ſtiled themſelves © Friends of the 
« people,” holding their meeting at 
the Freemaſons* Tavern, London. 
One of the principal Members of 
this Society, is Mr. Grey, who, I 
believe, is alſo one of the moſt inde- 
pendent Members in Parliament. I 
collect this opinion from what Mr. 
Burke formerly mentioned to me, 
rather than from any knowledge of 


King of this Realm, in the adminiſ- 


| enough to diſturb their repoſe, though 
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my own. The occaſion was as fol- 
I . 

I was in England at the time the 
bubble broke forth about Nootka 
Sound; and the day after the King's 
Meſſage, as it is called, was ſent to 
Parliament, I wrote a note to Mr. 
Burke, that upon the condition the 


French Revolution ſhould not be 4 


ſubject (for he was then writing the 
book I have ſince anſwered) I would 


call on him the next day, and menti- 
on ſome matters I was acquainted 


with, reſpecting the affair; for it ap- 


peared to me extraordinary, that any 


body of men, calling themſelves Re- 


preſentatives, ſhould commit them 
ſelves ſo precipitately, or, ** ſleep 


« obedience,” as Parliament was then 


doing, and run a nation into expencey 
and, perhaps a war, without ſo much 


as enquiring into the cafe, or the ſub- 


ject, of both which I had ſome Know- | 


ledge. 


When I ſaw Mr. Burke, and men- 


tioned the circumſtances to him, he 
particularly ſpoke of Mr. Grey, as 


the fitteſt Member to bring ſuch mat- 


ters forward; for, ſaid Mr. Burke, 


I am not th? proper perſon to do it, 
c as I am in a treaty with Mr. Pitt 


e about Mr. Haſtings's trial.“ I hope 
the Attorney General will allow, that 
Mr. Burke was then ſeeping his obe- 
dience. But to return to the Society 
I cannot bring myſelf to believe, 
that the general motive of this Society 


is any thing more than that by which 


every former parliamentary oppoſition 


has been governed, and by which the 


preſent is ſafficiently known. Failing 
in their preſent purſuit of power and 
place within doors, they have now 
(and that not ina very mannerly man- 
ner) endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves 
of that ground out of doors, which, 


* — * 
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had it not been made by others, would 
not have been made by them. They 
appear to me to have watched, with 
more cunning than candour, the pro- 


grels of a certain publication, and 


when they ſawit had excited a ſpirit 
of enquiry, and was rapidiy ſpreading, 
they ſtepped forward to profit by the 


| opportunity, and Mr. Fox then called 


it a Libel. 
himſelf. 
I mean, as thoſe who trim between 
parties, and lye by for events, are to 
be found in every country, and it ne- 
ver yet happened that they did not do 
more harm than good, They embar- 
© raſs buſineſs, fritter it to nothing, per- 
plex the people, and the event to 
themſelves generally is, that they go 
juſt tar enough to make enemies of the 
few, without going far enough to make 
| friends of the many. 


In faying this, he libelled 


Whoever will read the declarations 
of this Society, of the 25th of April, 
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every individual among them may a0 
in the ſame upright, uninfluenced, 


- Politicians of this caſt, ſuch, - 


ties are deceiving each other. 


and th of May, will find a ſtudied 


reſerve upon all the points that are 
real abutes. They ſpeak not once of 
the extravagance of Government, of 


the abominable liſt of unneceilary and 


tinecure places and penſions, of the 
enormity of the Civil Liſt, of the ex- 
ceſs 
that ſubſtantlally affects the nation; 
and from ſome converſation that has 
paſled in that Society, it does not ap- 
pear to me that it is any part of their 
plan, to carry this clats of reforms 
into practice. No Oppoſition Party 
ever did, when it gained poſſeſſion. 
In making theſe free obſervations, 
J mean not to enter into contention 
with this Society, their incivility to- 
cards ine is what I ſhould expect from 
place hunting reformers, ney are 
welcome, however, to the ground they 
have advanced upon, and I wiſh that 


Ss, ens 
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of taxes, nor of any one matter 


| ſpace of little more than a year, is far 


5 


been wholly that of a volunteer, un. 


| began. 


ment, by an application to Parliz. 


mean is by a national conventivn, 


nions of men, with reſpe& to ſyſtems 


lieved, and it is daily and hourly in- 
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and public ſpirited manner that I hays 
done. Whatever reforms may be ob. 
tained, and by whatever means, they 
will be for the benefit of others, and 
not of me. I have no other interet 
in the cauſe than the intereſt of my 
hezrt. The part I have aGted ha 


connected with party; and when | 
quit, it ſhall be as honourably as | 


I conſider the SN TR of - Parliz- 


ment, as propoled by the Society, to 
be a worn-out hackuey ſubject, about 
wiich the nation is tired, and the par. 
It is 
not a ſubject that is cognizable be. 
fore Parliament, becauſe no Goven- 
ment has a right to alter itſelf, either 
in whole or in part. The right, and 
the exerciſe of that right, appertain; 
to the nation only, and the prope! 


elected for the purpoſe, by all the peo- 
ple. By this, the will of the nation, 
whether to reform or not, or what the 
reform ſhall be, or how far it thall ex- 
tend, wiil be known, and it cannot be 
known by any other means. Partial 
addreiles, or ſeparate aſſociations, ai 
not teſtimonies of the general will. 
It ts, however, certain that the opi- 


and principles of government, aie 
changing talt in ali countries. Te 
alteration in England, within the 


greater than could then have been be. 


creaſing. It moves along the country 
with the filence of thought. The 
enormous expence of Government has 
provoked men to think, by mabing 
them feel; and the Proclamation las 


| ſerved to encreafe jealouſy and diſguſt. 
To prevent, therefore, thoſe commo- 
tions which too often and too ſudden- 
[ly ariſe from ſuffocated diſcontents, it 
lis beſt that the general WILL ſhould 
have the full and free opportunity of 
being publicly aſcertained and known, 

Wretched as the ſtate of repreſen- 


becoming worſe, becauſe the unrepre- 
tented parts of the nation are increaſ- 
ing in population and property, and 
tie repreſented parts are decreaſing, 
It is, therefore, no ill- grounded eſti- 
nation to ſay, that as not one perſon 
in ſeven is repreſented, at leaſt four- 


renteen millions, are paid by the un- 
:cpreſented part; for although copy. 


and tax, the holders are unrepreſent- 
ed. Should then a general demur 
take place as to the obligation of pay- 
ing taxes, on the ground of not being 
lrepreſented, it is not the Repreſenta- 
[tives of rotten Boroughs, nor Special 
Juries, that can decide the queſtion. 
This is one of the poeſſible cafes that 
ought to be foreſcen, in order to pre- 
pent the inconveniences that might 
ariſe to numerous individuals, by pro- 
Poking it. 6 

T confelk I have no idea of petiti. 
i oning for rights. Whatever the rights 
er people are, they have a right to 
them, and none have a right either to 


1 withhold them, or to grant them. 
0 Government ought to be eftabliſhed 
a on ſuch priticiples of juſtice as to ex- 
x tude the occaſion of all ſuch applicati- 


ons, for wherever they appear _y 
are virtually accuſations. 

" I with that Mr. Grey, ſince he has 
embarked in the bufineſs, would take 
the whole of it into confideration. 


tation is in England, it is every day 


teen millions of taxes, out of the ſe. 


Elolds and leaſeholds are aſſeſſed to the 


"> {Wii vin then fee that the right of re- 
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forming the ſtate of the Repreſentation 
does not reſide in Parliament, and that 


the only motion he could conſiſtently 


make, would be, that Parliament 
ſhould recommend the election of a con- 
vention by all the people, becauſe all 
pay taxes. But whether Parliament 


recommended it or not, the right of 


the nation would neither be leſſened nor 
inereaſed thereby. 


As to Petitions from the 1 : 


ſented part, they ought not to be 


looked for. As well might it be ex- 
pected that Mancheſter, Sheffield, &c. 


ſhould petition the rotten Boroughs, 
as that they ſhould petition the Re- 
preſentatives of thoſe Boroughs. Thoſe 


two towns alone pay far more taxes 


than all the rotten Boroughs put to- 
gether, and it is ſcarcely to be expe&- 


ed they ſhould pay their court either 


to the Boroughs, or the Borough« 
mongers. 


It ought alſo to be obſerved, that 


what it called Parliament, is com- 


poſed of two houſes that have always 
declared againft the right of each other 
to interfere in auy matter that related 
to the circumſtances of either, parti= 
cularly that of election. A reform, 


therefore, in the repreſentation can- 
not, on the ground they have indivi- 
dually taken, become the ſubje& of 


an a& of Parliament, becauſe ſuch a 
mode would include the interference, 


againſt which the Commons on their 


part have proteſted ; but muſt, as 
well on the ground of formality, as 
on that of right, proceed from a Nati. 
onal Convention. 

Let Mr. Grey, or any 8 man, 
ſit down and endeavour to put his 
thoughts together, for the purpoſe of 
drawing up an application to Parlia- 


ment for a reform of Parliament, and 


he will ſoon convince himſelf of the 


U 


f 
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folly of the attempt. He will find 
that he cannot get on; that he cannot 
make his thoughts join, ſo as to pro- 
duce any effect; for whatever forma- 
lity of words be may uſe, they will 
unavoidably include two ideas direct- 
ly oppoſed to each other; the one in 
ſetting forth the reaſons, the other in 


praying for the relief, and the two, 


when placed together, would ſtand 
thus: — “ The Repreſentation in Par- 
4 lianient is ſo very corrupt, that we 
% can no longer confide in it,—and 
«© therefore, confiding in the juſtice aud 
« awwiſdom of Parliument, awe prey,” 
Kc. &c. | 

The heavy manner in which every 
former propoſed application to Parlia- 
ment has dragged, ſufficiently ſhews, 
that though the nation might not ex- 


actly ſee the axkwardueſs of the mea- 


fare, it could not clearly fee its way 
by that mean. To tlis allo may be 
added another remark, which is, that 
the worſe Parliament is, the leſs will 
be the inclination to petition it. This 
indifference, viewed as it ought to be, 
is one of the ſtrongeſt cenſures the 


public expreſs. It is as if they were 


to ſay, © Ye are not worth reform- 
200. 

Let any man examine the Court Ka- 
lendar of Place-men i in both Houſes, 
and the manner in which the Civil 
Lift operates, and he will be at no loſs 
to account for this indifference and 
want of confidence on one ſide, nor of 
the oppoſition tor efornis on the other, 

Beſides the numerous liſt of paid 
perſons exhibited in the Court-Kalen. 
dar, which ſo indccently ſtares the na- 
tion in the face, tliere is an unknown 


number of maſked Penſioners, which 


renders Parliament ft] more ſuſpected. 
Who would have ſuppoſed that Mr. 
Bur ke, holding forch as he formerly 
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did againſt ſeeret influence, and or. 
rupt majorities, ſhould become 2 ccc. 
cealed Penfioner ? I will now ſtate ti; 
caſe, not for the little purpoſe of ei. 
poſing Mr. Burke, but to ſhew 1}; 
inconſiſtency of any application to? 


body of men, more than half of whom, 


as far as the nation can at preſen 
know, may be m the ſame cafe with 
himſelf. | 

Towards the end of Lord North; 
adminiftration, Mr. Burke brought: 
bill into Parliament, generally knom 
by the name of Mr. Burke's Refom 


Bill; in which, among other thing, 


it is enacted, ** That no pention, ei. 
ce ceeding the ſum of three hundrt 
& pounds a year, ſhall be granted ty 
« any one perſon, and that the whokk 
«© amount of the penſions granted i 
6 one year ſhall not exceed fix hun. 
% dred pounds; a hit of which, 
« together with the zames of the pr. 
« ſons to whom the fame are granted, 
& ſhall be laid before Parliament in 
ce twenty days after the beginning et 
« each ſeſſion, until the whole penſion 
ce liſt ſhall be reduced to ninety thou- 
ce {ind pounds.” A provitory claus 
is afterwards added, “ That it fu 
<« be lawful for the Firſt Commiſſun- 


« er of the Treaſury, to return in 
“ the Exchequer, any penſion or an- 


© nuity, without a name on his mak. 
„ ing oath that ſuch penſion or an- 


e nuity is not directly or indiredtly 
„ for the benefit, uſe, or benoof, ct 


« any Member of the Houſe of Com- 
© mons.” \ 

But ſoon after that adminiftratics 
ended, and the party Mr. Burke act- 
ed with came into power, it appeal, 
from the circumſtances I am going t 
relate, that Mr. Burke became bim- 
ſelf a Penſioner in diſguiſe ; ina fim. 
lar manner, as if a penſion had bets 


tel 3 in the name of John Nokes, 


to be privately paid to and enjoyed 


by Tom Stiles. *The name of Ed. 
mund Burke does not appear in the 
original tranſaction: but after the 


gentleman, in whoſe name the penſion 


| ſtands, applied to one of the public 
| offices for that purpoſe. This unfor- 
| tunately brought forth the name of 


Edmund Burke, as the real Penſioner 


| of 1,500]. per annum. When men 


trumpet forth what they call the bleſ- 


be known what ſort of bleſings they 


allude to. 


As to the Civil Lift, of a ee 
a year, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
any one man can eat, drink, or con- 


annually apportioned among Cour- 
tiers, and Court Members, of both 


| Rouſes, in places and offices, alto- 


gether inſignificant and perfectly uſe- 
lels, as to every purpoſe of civil, ra- 
tional, and manly government. For 


Pinſtance, 


Of what uſe in the ſcience and ſyſ- 
tem of Government is what is called 
a Lord Chamberlain, a Maſter and a 
Mitftreſs of the Robes, a Maſter of 
the Horſe, a Maſter of the Hawks, 
and an hundred other ſuch things? 
Laws derive no additional force, nor 
additional excellence, from ſuch mum- 
mery. | 

In the diſburſements of the Civil 
Liſt for the year 1786 (which may be 
teen in Sir John Sinclair's Hiſtory of 
tie Revenue) are four ſeparate charges 


for this mummery office of Chamber- 
lain, 


Penſion was obtained, Mr. Burke 
wanted to make the moſt of it at once, 
by ſelling or mortgaging it; and the 


kings of the Conſtitution, it ought to 


fume the whole upon himſelt. The 
caſe is, that above half this ſum is 
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1ſt C .38.778 17 
2d - - 35000 —= — 
3d - 24,069 19 — 


Sh «©, ( 


— 


| 757849 14 3 
beſides C. 1,119 charged tor Alms. 
From this ſample, the reſt may be 

gueſſed at. As to the Matter of the 
Hawks, (there are no hawks kept, 
and if there were, it is no reaſon the 


people ſhould pay the expence of feed- 


ing them, many of whom are put to 
it to get bread for their children) his | 


falary is 1,372 J. 105. 
And beſides a liſt of items of this 
kind, ſufficient to fill a quire of paper, 


the Penſion lifts alone are 107, 404 “. 
135. 4d. which is a greater ſum than 


all the expences of the federal Go- 
vernment in America amount to. 
Among the items, there are two I 


had no expectations of finding, and 


which, in this day of enquiry after 


Civil Liſt influence, ought to be ex- 
poſed. The one is an annual pay- 
ment of one thouſand ſeven hundred 


pounds to the Diſſenting Miniſters in 


England, and eight hundred 8855 


to thoſe of Ireland. 
This is the fact; and the diſtribu- 
tion, as I am informed, is as follows: 


The whole ſum of £.1,700 is paid to 
one perſon, a Diſſenting Miniſter in 


London, who divides it among eight 
others, and thoſe eight among ſuch 
others as they pleaſe. The Lay- body 
of the Diſſenters, and many of their 
principal Miniſters, have long conſi- 
dered it as diſhonourable, and have 
endeavoured to prevent it, but ill it 
continues to be ſecretly paid; and as 
the world has ſometimes ſeen very 
fulſome Addreſſes from parts of that 
body, it may naturally be "eo 
U 8 
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that the receivers, like Biſhops and 


other Court-Clergy, are not idle in 


promoting them: How the money is 
diſtributed in Ireland, I know not. 
To recount all the ſecret hiſtory of 
the Civil Liſt is not the intention of 
this publication, It is ſufficient in 
this place, to expoſe its general cha- 
racter, and the maſs of influence it 
keeps alive. It will neceſſarily be- 
come one of the objects of reform; 
and therefore enough is ſaid to ſhew, 
that under its operation, no applica- 
tion to Parliament can be expected 
to ſucceed, nor can W be 
made. | 
Such reforms will not be —_— 
by the Party that is in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe places, nor by the Oppcliition 
who are walting for them ; and as to 
a mere reform in the ſtate of the Re- 
preſentation, under the idea that an- 
other Parliament, differently elected 


to the preſent, but ill a component 


third part of the ſame ſyſtem, and 
fubject to the controul of the other 
two parts, will aboliſh thoſe abuſes, 
is altogether deluſion; becauſe it is 
not only impracticable on the ground 
of formality, but is unwiſely ex- 
poſing another ſet of men to the ſame 
corruptions that have tainted the pre- 
ſent. 7% 

Were all the objects that require a 
reform accompliſhable by a mere re- 
form in the ſtate of the Repreſenta- 
tion, the perſons who compoſe the 
preſent Parliament might, with ra- 
ther more propriety be alxed to abo- 
lich all the abuſes themſelves, than 
be applied to as» the mere inſtruments 
of doing it by g future Parliament. 
It the virtue be wanting to aboliſh 
the abule, it is alſo wanting to act as 
the means, and the nation mult, of 
neceſſity, proceed by ſome other plan, 


what the abject condition of Parlia. 
ment is, and the improptiety of going 


conſtituent power, which 1s the nati. 


make itſelf what it pleaſed. 
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Having thus endearoyred to . they 


a ſecond time over the fame ground 
that has before miſcarried, I come to 
the remaining part of the ſubject. 

There ought to be, in the conſli. 
tution of eyery country, a mode c 
referring back, on any extraordiny 
occaſion, to the ſovereign and original 


on itſelf. The right of altering any 
part of a Government cannot, as al. 
ready obſerved, reſide in the Gorern. 
ment, or that Government might 


It ought alſo to be taken for grant. 
ed, that though a nation may feel in. 
conveniencies, either in the exceſs of 
taxation, or in the mode of expendi. 
ture, or in any thing elſe, it may not 
at firſt be ſufficiently aſſured in what 
part of its government the defeX lies, 
or where the evil originates. It may 
be ſuppoſed to be in one part, andon 
enquiry be found to be in another; 
or partly in all. This obſcurity i 
naturally interwoven with what are 
called mixed Governments. 

Be, however, the reform to be ac- 
compliſhed whatever it may, it can 
only follow in conſequence of firſt ob- 
taining a full knowledge of all the 
cauſes that have rendered ſuch reform 
neceſſary, and every thing ſhort of 
this is gueſs-work or frivolous cun- 
ning. In this caſe, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that any application to Par- 
liament can bring forward this know- 
ledge. That body is itſelf the ſup- 
poſed cauſe, or one of the ſuppoſed 
cauſes, of the abuſes in queſtion; 
and cannot be expected, and ought 
not to be afked, to give evidence 
againſt itſelf. The enquiry, there- 
ſore, which is of neceſſity the fik 
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fep in the buſineſs, cannot be tri fed 
to Parliament, but muſt be under- 


| taken by a diſtin& body of men, ſe pa- 


rated from every ſuſpicion of corrup- 


tion or influence. 


Inſtead, then, of referring to rot- 


ten Boroughs and abſurd Corporations 
for Addretles, or hawking them about 
the country to be ſigned by a few de- 


pendant tenants, the real and effec- 
tual mode would be to come at once 
to the point, and to aſcertain the 
ſenſe of the nation by electing a Na- 
tional Convention. By this method, 
as already obſerved, the general WILL, 


| whether to reform or not, or what the 
reform ſhall be, or how far it ſhall ex- 


tend, will be known, and it cannot 
be known by any other means. Such 


a body, empowered and ſupported by 


the nation, will have authority to de- 
mand information upon ali matters 
neceſſary to be enquired into; and no 
Miniſter, nor any other perfon, will 
dare to refuſe it. It will then be 
ſeen whether ſeventeen millions of 
taxes are neceſſary, and for what pur- 
poles they are expended. The con- 
cealed Penſioners will then be obliged 
to unmaſk ; and the ſource of influ- 
ence and corruption, if any ſuch there 
be, will be laid” open to the nation, 
not for the purpoſe of revenge, but 
of redreſs. 

By oY this public and oa 


ground, all objections againſt partial 


Addreſſes on one fide, or private aJo- 
ciations on the other, will be done 
yay, THE NATION WILL DECREE 
17S OWN REFORMS; and the clamour 
ahout Party and Faction, or Ins or 
Outs, will become ridiculous. 

The plan and organization of a 
Convention is eaſy in practice. 

In the firſt place, the number of 
mabitants in every county can be 


ſaſkciently enough known, from the 
number of, houſes aſſeſſed to the 
Houſe and Window-light tax in each 
county. Tais will give the rule for 
apportioning the number of Members 
to be elected to the National Co nven- 
tion in each of the counties. | 

T{ the total number of in! witants 
in England be ſeven millions, and the 


total number of Meinbers t© be elect- 


ed to the Con ention be one thouſand, 
the number of Members to be a lected 
in a county containing one hundred 
and fifty thouſand inhabitants will be 
twenty-one, and in like proportion for 
any other county. | 
As the election of a Convention 
muſt, in order to aſcertain the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the nation, go on grounds 


different from that of Parliamentary 


ele&ions, the mode that beſt promiſes 


this end will have no difficulties to 


combat with from abſurd cuſtoms and 
pretended rights. The right of every 
man will be the ſame, whether he 
lives in a city, a town, or a village. 
The cuſtom of attaching Rights to 
Place, or in other words to inanimate 


matter, inſtead of to the perſon, in- 


dependently of place, is too abſurd to 
make any part of a rational argument. 
As every man in the nation of the 


age of twenty-one years pays taxes, 
either out of the property he poſſeſſes, 
or out of the product of his labour, 


which is property to him; and is 
amenable in his own perſon to every 
law of the land; fo has every one the 
ſame equal right to vote, and no one 
part of a nation, nor any individual, 


has a right to diſpute the right of an- 


other. The man who ſhould do this 
ought to forteit the exerciſe of his 
own right, for a term of years. This 


would render the puns conſiſtent 
with the crime. 
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When a qualification to vote is re- 
gulated by years, it is placed on the 
firmeſt poſſible ground, becauſe the 
qualification is ſuch as nothing but 
dying before the time can take away; 
and the equality of Rights, as a prin- 
ciple, is recognized in the act of re- 
gulating the exerciſe. 
| Rights are placed upon, or made de- 
pendant upon property, they are on 
the moſt precarious of all tenures. 
« Riches make themſelves wings, 
« and fly away,” and the rights fly 
with hem; and thus they become loſt 
to the man when they would be of 
moſt value. 

It is from a ſtrange mixture of ty- 
ranny and cowardice, that excluſions 
have been ſet up and continued. The 
boldneſs to do wrong at firſt, changes 
afterwards into cowardly craft, and 

at laſt into fear. The Repreſentatives 
in England appear now to act as if 
they were afraid to do right, even in 
part, leſt it ſhould awaken the nation 
to a ſenſe of all the wrongs it has en- 
dured. This caſe ſerves to ſhew that 
| the ſame conduct that beſt conſtitutes 
the ſafety of an individual, namely, 


a ftri& adherence to principle, conſti- 


tutes alſo the ſafety of a Government, 
and that without it ſafety is but an 
empty name. When the rich plunder 
the poor of his rights, it becomes an 
example to the poor to plunder the 
rich of his property ; for the rights of 
the one are as much "property to him 
as wealth is property to the other, and 
the little all is as dear as the much. 
It is only by ſetting out on juſt prin- 
eiples that men are trained to be juſt 
to each other; and it will always be 
found, that when the rich prote& the 
rights of the poor, the poor will pro- 
tect the property of the rich. But 


But when 


ought to have been, and have there. 


ſeeks the Elector, inſtead of the Elec- 
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the guarantee, to be effectual, mul WW; 
be parliamentarily reciprocal, R 

Excluſions are not only unjuſt, but 
they frequently operate as injuriouſf |. 
to the party who monopolizes, as i n 
thoſe who are excluded. When mn n 
ſeek to exclude others from partici. Wi ;; 
pating in the exerciſe of any rig, b 
they ſhould, at leaſt, be aſſured tha u 
they can effectually perform the whole C 
of the buſineſs they undertake ; foo Wt 
unleſs they do this, themſelves wil Wa: 
be loſers by the monopoly. This hs Who 
been the caſe with reſpect to the mo. d 
nopolized right of Election. Th r 


monopolizing party has not been ab 


to keep the Parliamentary Repreſen. WH: 
tation, to whom the power of tax. 
tion was entruſted, in the ſtate it 


by multiplied taxes upon themſelrey 
equally with thoſe who were exclude, 
A great deal has been, and will con- 
tinue to be ſaid, about diſqualific- 
tions, ariſing from the commiffion of 
offences; but were this ſubject urged 
to its full extent, it would diſqualify 
a great number of the preſent Electors, 
together with their Repreſentatives; 
for, of all offences, none are mot? 
deſtructive to the morals of Society 
than Bribery and Corruption. It , 
therefore, civility to ſuch perſons to 
paſs this ſubje& over, and to give 
them a fair opportunity of recovering, 
or rather of creating character. 
Every thing, in the preſent mode 
of electioneering in England, is the 
reverſe of what it ought to be, and 
the vulgarity that attends elections is 
no other than the natural conſequence 
of inverting the order of the ſyitem. 
In the firſt place, the Candidate 


tor {:cking for a Repreſentative z and 


buſineſs. 
undue election is brought by the 
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the Electors are advertized as being in 
the intereſt of the Candidate, inſtead 
of the Candidate being in the intereit 
of the Electors. The Candidate pays 
the EleQor for his vote, inſtead of 
the Nation paying the Repreſentative 
for his time and attendance on public 
*The complaint for an 


Candidate, as if he, and not the 
Electors, were the party aggrieved ; 
and he takes on himſelf at any period 
of the election, to break it up, by 
decliniug, as if the election was in his 
right, and not in theirs. 

The compact that was entered into 
at the laſt Weſtminſter election be- 
tween two of the Candidates, (Mr. 
Fox and Lord Hood) was an indecent 
violation of the principles of election. 


The Candidates aſſumed, in their own 


perſons, the rights of the Ele&ors ; for 
it was only in the body of the Electors, 
and not at all in the Candidates, that 
the right of making any ſuch com- 


paſt or compromiſe could exiſt, But 


the principle of Election and Repre- 
ſentation is ſo completely done away, 
mevery ſtage thereof, that inconſiſtency 
has no longer the power of ſurprifing. 


Neither from elections thus con- 


ducted, nor from rotten Borough Ad- 
dreflers, nor from County- meetings, 


promoted by Placemen and Penſioners, 


can the ſenſe of the nation be known. 
It is ſtill corruption appealing to it- 
elf. But a Convention of a thou- 
land perſons, fairly elected, would 
bring every matter to a decided iſſue. 

As to County-meetings, it is only 
perlons of leiſure, or thoſe who live 
near to the place of meeting, that can 
attend, and the numher on ſuch oc- 
cations is but like a drop in the bucket 
compared with the whole. The only 
zonliſtent ſervice which ſuch meetings 
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could render, would be that of appor 


tioning the county into convenient 


diſtricts; and when this is done, each 
diſtrict might, according to its num 
ber of inhabitants, ele& its quota of 


County Members to the National Con- | 


vention; and the vote of each Elector 


might be taken in the pariſh where he 


reſided, either by ballot or by voice, 
as he ſhould chuſe to give it. 

A National Convention thus formed 
would bring together the ſenſe and 
opinions of every part of the nation, 
fairly taken. The ſcience of Govern- 
ment, and the intereſt of the Public, 
and of the ſeveral parts thereof, would 
then undergo an ample and rational 
diſcuſſion, freed from the language * | 
parliamentary diſguiſe. BS 
But in all deliberations 4 this 


kind, though men have a right to 


reaſon with, and endeavour to con- 


"vince each other, upon any matter 


that reſpects their common good, yet, 


in point of practice, the majority of 


opinions, when known, forms a rule 
for the whole, and to this rule every 
good citizen practically conforms. | 

Mr. Burke, as if he knew, (for 
every concealed Penſioner has the op- 
portunity of knowing) that the abuſes 
ated under the preſent ſyſtem, are 
too flagrant to be palliated, and that 
the majority of opinions, whenever 


ſuch abuſes ſhould be made public, 


would be for a general and effectual 
reform, has endeavoured to preclude 
the event, by fturdily denying the 
right of a majority of a nation to act 
as a whole. Let us beſtow a thought 
upon this caſe. 

When any matter is propoſed as a 
ſubject for conſultation, it neceſſarily 
implies ſome mode of deciſion. Com, 
mon conſent, ariſing from abſolut 
neceſſity, has placed this in a majority 
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of opinions; becauſe without it there 
can be no deciſion, and conſequently 
no order, It is, perhaps, the only 
caſe in which mankind, however vari- 
ous in their ideas upon other matters, 
can conſiſtently be unanimous ; be- 
cauſe it is a mode of decifion derived 
from the primary original right of 
every individual concerned; hat right 
being firſt individually exerciſed in 
giving an opinion, and whether that 


opinion ſhall arrange with the minority 


or the majority, is a ſubſequent acci- 


dental thing that neither increaſes nor 


diminiſhes the individual original right 
itſelf. Prior to any debate, enquiry 
or inveſtigation, it is not ſuppoſed to 
be known on which fide the majority 
of opinions will fall, and therefore 
whilſt this mode of deciſion ſecures to 
every one the right of giving an opi- 
nion, it admits to every one an equal 
chance in the ultimate event, 

Among the matters that will pre- 
ſent themſelves to the conſideration of 
a National Convention, there is one, 


wholly of a domeſtic nature, but fo 


marvellouſſy loaded with confuſion, as 
to appear at firſt ſight, almoſt impoſ- 
fible to be reformed. I mean the con- 
dition of what is called Law. 

But, if we examine into the cauſe 


from whence this confuſion, now ſo 


much the ſybje&t of univerſal com- 
plaint, is produced, not only the re- 


medy will immediately preſent itſelf, 


but with it, the means of preventing 
the like caſe hereafter. 


In the firſt place, the confuſion has 
generated itſelf from the abſurdity of 


every Parliament aſſuming to be eter- 
nal in power, and the laws partake in 
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a ſimilar manner of this aſſumption, 
They have no period of legal or nati. 
ral expiration ; and, however abſurd 
in principle, or inconſiſtent in pr. 
tice many of them have become, the 
{till are, if not eſpecially repeals, 
conſidered as making a part of the ge. 
neral maſs. By this means the bod 
of what is called Law, is ſpread over 
a ſpace of ſeveral hundred years, con. 


prehending laws obſolete, laws repug. 


nant, laws ridiculous, and every other 
kind of laws forgotten or remembet. 
ed; and what renders the caſe fil 
nad] is, that the confuſion multiples 


with the progreſs of time.“ 


To bring this miſhapen monſter 
into form, and to prevent its lapſig 
again into a wilderneſs ſtate, only tue 
things, and thoſe very ä are re. 
ceſſary. | 

The firſt is, to review the whole 


maſs of laws, and to bring forward 


ſuch only as are worth retaining, and 
Jet all the reſt drop; and to give to 
the laws ſo brought forward a new eis 
commencing from the time of ſuch re. 
form. | 
Secondly, that at the expiration of 
every twenty-one years, (or any other 
ſtated period) a like review ſhall again 
be taken, and the laws found proper 
to be retained, be again carried for- 


ward, commencing with that date, 


and the uſeleſs laws dropt and dis- 


continued. By this means there can 


be no obſolete laws, and ſcarcely ſuch 
a thing as laws ſtanding in direct or 
equivocal contradiction to each other, 
and every perſon will know the period 
of time to which he is to look back 
for all the laws in being. 


In the time of Henry the Fonrth, a law was paſſed, making it felony ** to multi- 
&« ply gold or filver, or to make uſe of the cra't or multiplication,” and this law — 
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mained two hundred and eighty· 'E hcars — the ſtatue books. 
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It is worth remarking, that whilſt 
every other branch of ſcience is brought 
within ſome commodious ſyſtem, and 


| the ſtudy of it ſimplified by eafy me- 


thods, the laws take the contrary 


| courſe, and become every year more 


complicated, entangled, confuſed and 
obſcure. = 

Among the de which the 
Attorney-General has taken from the 


| Rights of Man, and put into his infor- 
mation, one is, that where I have ſaid, 


« that with reſpe& to regular law, 
there is ſcarcely ſuck a thing. 

As I do not know whether the At- 
torney-General means to ſhew this ex- 
preſſion to be libellous, becauſe it is 
TRUE, or becauſe it is FALSE, I ſhall 
make no. other reply to him in this 


| place than by remarking, that if al- 


manack-makers had not been more 


judicious than Jaw-makers, the ſtudy. 


of almanacks would by this time have 
become as abſtruſe as the ſtudy of law, 
and we ſhould hear of a library of al- 
manacks as we now do of ſtatutes ; 


but by the ſimple operation of letting 


the obſolete matter drop, and carrying 
forward that only which is proper to 
be retained, all that is neceſſary to be 
known, is found within the ſpace of 
a year, and laws alſo admit of being 
kept within ſome given period. 


I ſhall here cloſe this letter, ſo far 


as it reſpects the Addreſſers, the Pro- 
clamation, and the Proſecution; and 
ſnall offer a few obſervations to the 
Society ſtiling itſelf * © THE FRIENDS 
«© OF THE PEOPLE." 

That the ſcience of government is 


beginning to be better underflood 


thin in former times, and that the 
age of fiction and political ſuperſti- 
tion, and of craft and myſtery is paſ- 
ling away, are matters which the ex- 
perience of every day proves to be 
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true, as well in Rogland, as in other 
countries. 

As therefore it is impoſſible to cal- 
culate the filent progreſs of opinion, 


and alſo impoſſible to govern a nation 


after it has changed its habits of 
thinking, by the craft or policy that 
it was governed by before, the only 
true method to prevent popular diſ- 
contents and commotions is, to throw. 
by every fair and rational argument, 
all the light upon the ſubject that can 
poſſibly be thrown ; and, at the ſame 
time, to open the means of collecting 
the general ſenſe of the nation; and 
this cannot, as already obſerved, be 
done by any plan ſo effectually A 
National Convention. Here indivi- 


dual opinion will quiet itſelf by hay- 


ing a centre to reſt upon. 
The ſociety already mentioned, 


(which is made up of men of various 


deſcriptions, but chiefly of thoſe called 
Foxites,) appears. to me, either to 
have taken wrong grounds from want 
of judgment, or to have acted with 
cunning reſerve, It is now amuſing 
the people with a new phraſe, namely, 
that of „ a temperate and moderate 
* retorm,” the interpretation of which 
is, a continuance of the abuſes as long 
as poſſivle. If wwe cannot hold all, let 
us hold ſome. 

Who are thoſe that are frightened 
at reforms ? Are the public afraid that 
their taxes ſhould be leſſened too 
much? Are they afraid that ſinecure 
places and penſions ſhould be aboliſhed 


too faſt? Are the poor afraid that their 


condition ſhould be rendered too com- 
fortable? Is the worn out mechanic, 
or the aged and decayed tradeſman, 
frightened at the proſpect of receiving 
ten pounds a year out of the ſurplus 
taxes? Is the ſoldier frightened at 
the thoughts of his diſcharge, and 


>> 


* 


Is the ſailor afraid that preſs-warrants 
will be aboliſhed? The Society miſ- 
takes the fear of borough-mongers, 
placemen, and penſioners, for the 


and moderate Reform it talks of, is 
calculated to ſuit the condition of the 
former. 
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&« derate, are words either of poli- 


duction. —A thing, moderately good, 
is not ſo good as it ought to be. 


F 

; \ Moderation in temper 1s always a vir- 
> | | | tue; but moderation in principle is 
"\ | 4 © ſpecies of vice. But who is to be 
3 F 


the judge of what is a temperate and 


three ſhillings per week during life ? 


fears of the people; and the temperate 


Thoſe words, intents and mo-, 


| tical cowardice, or of cunning, or ſe- 
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moderate Reform? The ab] is the 


repreſentative of nobody; neither cu 
the unrepreſented part of the nation 


commit this power to thoſe in Parliz. 
ment, in whoſe election they had ng 


choice; and, therefore, even upon the 
ground the Society has taken, re. 
courſe mult be had to a National Con- 
vention. 


The objection which Mr. Fo ox made 


to Mr. Grey's propoſed Motion for ; 


Parliamentary Reform was, that it 


contained no plan.—It certainly did 


not. But the plan very eaſily preſent; 
itſelf ; and whilſt it is fair for all par. 
ties, it prevents the dangers that 
might otherwiſe ariſe from private or 
popular diſcontent. 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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AGE OF 


ral years paſt, to publiſh my thoughts 
upon religion. I am well aware of 
the difficulties that attend the ſubject; 

and from that conſideration, had re- 
ſerved it to a more advanced period of 
life. J intended it to be the laſt of- 
fering I ſhould make to my fellow - ei- 
tizens of all nations; and that at a 
time, when the purity of the motive 


that induced me to it, could not ad- 


mit of a queſtion, even by thoſe who 
might diſapprove the work. | 

The circumſtance that has now ta- 
ken place in France, of the total 
abolition of the whole national order 
of prieſthood, and of every thing ap- 
pertaining to compulfive ſyſtems of 
religion, and compulſive articles of 
faith, has not only precipitated my 
iotention, but rendered a work of this 
kind exceedingly neceſſary ; leſt, in 
the general wreck of ſuperſtition, of 
tile ſyſtems of government, and 


— — — — — yore a "> 7 


Ir has been my intention, for ſeve- 


1 — 


REASON: 
BEING AN INVESTIGATION oF 
TRUE AND FABULOUS 


THEOLOGY. 


falſe theology, we loſe ſight of mora- 
lity, of humanity, and of the — 
gy that is true. 

As ſeyeral of my colleagues, and 
others of my fellow. citizens of France, 
have given me che example of making 
their voluntary and individual pro- 
feſſion of faith, I alſo will make mine; 
and I do this with all that ſincerity 
and fraykneſs with which the mind of 
man communicates with itſeff. 

I believe in one God, and no more; 
and J hope for happineſs beyond this 
life. 


I believe the 8 man, and [ | 


believe that religiousduties conſiſt in do- 
ing juſtice, loving mercy, and endeavour- 


ing to make our fellow creatures happy. 

But leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that 
I believe many other things in additi- 
on to theſe, I ſhall in the progreis 
of this work, declare the things I do 
not believe, and my reaſons for not 


believidg them. 
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| T do not believe in the creed pro- 
feſſed by the Jewiſh church, by the 
Roman church, by the Greek church, 


by the Turkiſh _ by the Pro- 


teſtant church, nor by any church that 
I know of. My own mind is wy 
owr. church. 

All national inflitutions of church- 
es, whether Jewiſh, Chrittian, or 
Turkiſh, appear to me no other than 
Human inventions ſet up to terrify and 
enſlave mankind, and monopolize pow- 
er and profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to 
condemn thoſe who believe dtherwiſe. 

They have the ſame right to their be- 
lief as I have to mine. But it is 
neceſſary to the happineſs of man, that 
be he mentally faithful to himſelf. 
Infidelity does not confiſt in believ- 
ing or in diſbelieving : it conſiſts in 
Pr ofeſſing to believe what he does not 
believe. 


I i et $6: e he 


moral miſchief, if I may ſo expreſs it, 
that mental lying has produced in ſo- 
ciety. When a man has ſo far cor- 
rupted and proftituted the chaſtity of 
his mind, as to ſubſeribe his profeſſi- 
onal belief to things he does not be- 
heve, he has prepared himſelf for the 
commiſſion of every other crime. He 
ꝛakes up the trade of a prieft for the 
ke of gain, and in order to qual:fy 
himſcli for that trade, he begins with 
2 perjury. Can we conceive any 


ning more deſtructive to morality - 


chan this? | | 
Soon after I had e the 
damphlet, Common Senſe,” in Ame- 
-;ca, I ſaw the exceeding probability 
at a Revolution in the Syſtem of Go- 


vernment, would be followed by a re- 


volution in the ſyſtem of religion, 
The adulterous connection of church 
and ſtate, wherever it had taken place, 
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whether Jewiſh; Chriſtian, or Turi, 
had ſo effectually prohibited, by Paing 
and penalties, every diſcuſſion upon 
eſtabliſhed creeds, and upon firſt prin. 
ciples of religion, that until the ſyſ. 
tem of government ſhould be changed, 
thoſe ſubjects could not be brought 
fairly and openly before the world ; 
but that whenever this ſhould be done, 


a revolution in the tyſtem of religion 


would follow. Human inventions 
and prieftcraft would be detected; and 
man would return to the pure, un- 
mixed, and unadulterated belief of on: 
God, and no more. 


Every national church or * : 


has eſtabliſhed itſelf by pretending 
ſome ſpecial miſſion from God commu. 
nicated to certain individuals. The 
Jews have their Moſes ; the Chriſtians 


their Jeſus Chriſt, their apoſtles an! 


ſaints; and the Turks their Mahomet; 


asif the way to God was not open ts 


every man alike. | 

Each of thoſe churches ſhow certain 
books which they call revelation, or 
the word of God. The Jews ſay that 
their word of God was given by God 
to Moſes face to face; the Chriſtians 
ſay, that their word of God came by 
divine inſpiration ; and the Turks fay 
that their word of God [the Koran] 
was brought by an angel from heaven. 
Fach of thoſe churches accuſes the 
other of unbelief ; and, for my own 
part, I diſbelieve them all, 

As it is neceſſary to affix right ideas 
to words, I will, before I proceed fur- 
ther into the ſubje&, offer ſome ob- 
ſervations on the word revelation. 
Revelation, when applied to religion, 
means ſomething communicated inne- 
diately from God to man. 

No one will deny or diſpute the pow- 
er of the Almighty to make ſuch 2a 
communication if he pleaſes. But 
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admitting, for the ſake of a caſe, that 
ſomething has been revealed toa cer- 
tain perſon and not revealed to any 
other perſon, it is revelation to that 
perſon only. When he tells it to a ſe- 
cond perſon, a fecond to a third, a 
third to a fourth, and ſo on, it ceaſes 
to be a revelation to all thoſe perſons. 


It is revelation to the firſt perſon only, 


and hearſay to every other; and con- 
ſequently they are not n to be· 
lieve it. 


It is a 8 in terms and 


ideas to call any thing a revelation 
that comes to us at ſecond hand, either 


verbally or in writing. Revelation is 


neceſſarily limited to the firſt commu- 
nication. After this, it is only an 
account of ſomething which that per- 
fon ſays was a revelation made to him; 
and though he may find himſelf ob- 


manner, for it was not a revelation 
made to me, and I have only his word 
for it that it was made to im. 


lirael that he received the two tables 


of God, they were not obliged to be- 
icve him, becauſe they had no other 
authority for it than his telling them 


it than ſome hiſtorian telling me ſo, 


nal evidence of divinity with them. 
They contain ſome good moral pre- 


2 law giver or A legiſlator could pro” 
duce himſelf, withgut having Ace 
o lopernatural intervention.“ | 

When J am told that the Koran was 
Aritten in heaven, and e to 
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liged to believe it, it cannot be incum- 
dent on me to believe it in the ſame 


When Moſes told the children * | 


of the commandments from the hand 


0; and I have no other authority for 


the commandments carrying no inter- 


et pts, ſuch as any man qualified to be 
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Mahomet by an angel, the account 
comes to near the ſame kind of hearſay 
evidence, and ſecond hand authority, 
as the former. I did not fee the angel 
myſelf, and therefore 1 have a right 


not to believe it. 


When alſo I am told that a woman, 


called the Virgin Mary ſaid, or gave 


out, that me was with child without 
any cohabitation with a man, and that 
her betrothed huſband, Joſeph, ſaid, 
that an angel told him io, I have a 


| right to believe them or not ; ſuch a 


circumſtance required a much Seng 
evidence than their bare word for it: 
but we have not even this; for neither 


| Joſeph nor Mary wrote any ſuch mat- 


ter themſelves. It is only reported by 
others that they ſaid ſo. It is hearſay 
upon hearſay, and I do not chuſe to 
reſt my beliet upon ſuch evidence. 

It is, however, not difficult to ac- 
count for the credit that was given to 
the ftory of Jeſus Chriſt being the. 
ſon of Ged. He was born when 
the heathen mythology had Riil ſome 
faſhion and repute in the world, and 
that mythology had prepared the peo- 
ple for the belief of ſuch a ſtory. Al- 


moft all the extraordinary men that 


lived under the heathen mythology 
were reputed to be the ions of tome 
of their gods. It was not a new 
thing at that time to believe a man to 
have been celcftially begotten : the 
intercourſe of gods with women was 
then a matter of familiar opinion. 
Their Jupiter, according to their ac- 


counts, had cohabited with hundreds; 


the ſtory, therefore, had nothing in 
it either new, wonderful, or obſcene ; 
it was conformable to the opinions 
that then prevauied n the people 


* This is, however, neceſſary to except the declaration, which fays, that God vir 
Fe fear of the fath: r apex the children. It is contrary every Pe iaciple of moral juſtice. 


man. 
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called Gentiles, or mythologiſts, and it 


was thoſe people only that believed it. 
The Jews who had kept ſtrictly to 
the belief of one God, and no more, 
and who had always rejected the 
heathen mythology, never credited 
the ſtory. N 


It is curious to obſerve how the the- 


ery of what is called the Chriſtian 


church, ſprung out of the tail of the 
heathen mythology. A direct incor- 
poration took place in the firſt inſtance, 


by making the reputed founder to be 


c<leſtially begotten. The trinity of 


gods that then fol! owed was ho other 


than a reduction of the former plura- 
lity, which was about twenty or thir- 
ty thouſand. The ſtatue of Mary ſuc- 
ceeded the ſtatue of Diana of Epheſus. 
The deification of heroes, changed 
into the canonization of ſaints. The 
mythologiſts had gods for every thing : 
the Chriſtian mythologiſts had ſaints 
for every thing. The church became 
as crowded with the one, as the pan- 
theon had been with the other ; and 
Rome was the place of both. The 
Chriſtian theory is little elſe than the 
idolatry of the ancient mythologitts, 
accommodated to the purpoles of pow- 
er and revenue; and it yet remains to 


reaſon and philoſopliy to * the am 


phibious fraud. 


Nothing that is here faid can ayply, 
even with the moſt diſtant diſreſpect, 

to the real character of Jeſus Chriſt. 
| He was a virtuous and an amiable 


tent Kind; and though ſimilar ſyſtems 
ot morality had been preached by 
Confucius, and by ſome of the Greek 


philoſophers, many years before; by 
the quakers unge; and by many good 
men in all ages; it has not been ex- 


ceeded by any. 
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the womb. The reſurrection and al- 


The morality that be preached 
and practiſed was of the moſt benevo- 


Jeſus Chriſt wrote no account 
himſelf, of his birth, parentage, 
any thing elſe. Not a line of whi 
is called the New Teſtament is of hi 
writing. The hiſtory of him is al. 
together the work of other people; 
and as to the account given of his re. 
furrection and aſcenſion, it was the ne. 


ceffary counterpart to tlie ſtory of i wo 
birth. His hiftorians, having brougic Bu 
him into the world in a fupernaturl be! 
manner, were obliged to take him ot ſay 
again in the ſame manner, or the fi ing 
part of the ſtory muſt have fallen to hir 
the ground. res 
The wretched contrivance wih for 
which this latter part is told, exceth I m- 
every thing that went before it. Ti: 
firit part, that of the miraculous con- or 
ception, was for a thing that admit- ſo 
ted of publicity; and therefore ti pa 
tellers of this part of the ſtory, ha pc 
this advantage, that though they might N 
not be credited, they could not be pe 
detected. They could not be expett- fo 
ed to prove it, becauſe it was not one w 
of thole things that admitted of proof, w 
and it was impoſſible that the perſon tl 
of whom it was told could prove it d 
himſelf. | . 
But the reſurrection of a dead per- q 
ſon from the grave, and his aſcenfion i 
through the air, is a thing very dif- c 
terent as to the evidence it admits cf, t 


to the inviſible conception of a child in 


cenſion, ſuppoſing them to have taken 
place, admitted of public and ocular 
demonſtration, like that of the alſceu- 
ſion of a balloon, or the ſun at noon 
day, to all Jeruſalem at teaſt. A thing 
which every body is required to be- 
lieve, requires that the proof and evi- 
dence of it ſhould be equal to all, and 
univerſal ; and as the public viſibility 
of this laſt related act was the only 
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evidence that could give ſanction to 
the former part, the whole of it falls 
to the ground, becauſe that evidence 
never was given. Inſtead of this, a 
ſmall number of perſons, not more 
than eight or nine, are introduced as 
proxies for the whole world, to fay, 
they ſaw it, and all the reſt of the 
world are called upon to believe it. 
But it appears that Thomas did not 
believe the reſurrection; and, as they 
ſay, would not believe, without hav- 
ing ocular and manual demonſtration 
himſelf. So neither will J; and the 
reaſon is equally as good for me and 
for every other perſon, as for Tho- 
mas, WE | 3 
It is in vain to attempt to palliate 
or diſguiſe this matter. The ſtory, 
ſo far as relates to the ſupernatural 
part, has every mark of fraud and im- 
poſition ſtamped upon the face of it. 
Who were the authors of it is as im- 
poſſible for us now to know, as it is 
for us to be aſſured, that the books in 
which the account is related, were 
written by the perſons whoſe names 
they bear. The beſt ſurviving evi- 
dence we now have reſpecting this af- 
fair is the Jews. They are regularly 
deſcended from the people who lived 
iu the times this reſurrection and aſ- 
cenſion is faid to have happened, and 
they ſay, it 7s not true. It has long 
ppeared to me a ſtrange inconfiftency 
to cite the Jews as a proof of the truth 
of the ſtory. It is juſt the ſame as if 
man were to ſay, I will prove the 
tat of what I have told you, by 
dreducing the people who ſay it is 
falle. 

T hat ſuch a perfon as Jeſus Chriſt 
txilted, and that he was crucified, 
which was the mode of execution at 
hat day, are hiſtorical relations ſtrict- 
withia the limits of probability. 


He preached moſt excellent morality, 
and the equality of man; but he 
preached alſo againſt the corruptions 
and avarice of the Jewiſh prieſts; and 
this brought upon him the hatred and 
vengeance of the whole order of prieſt- 
hood. The accuſation which thoſe 
prieſts brought againſt him, was that 


of ſedition and conſpiracy againſt the 


Roman government, to which the 
Jews were then ſubject and tributary 3 
and it is not improbable that the Ro- 
man government might have ſome ſe- 
cret apprehenſion of the effects of his 
doctrine as well as the Jewiſh prieſts ; 
neither is it improbable that Jeſus 
Chrift had in contemplation the de- 
livery of the Jewiſh nation from the 


bondage of the Romans. Between 


the two, however, this virtuous refor- 
mer and revolutioniſt loſt his life. 

It is upon this plain narrative of 
facts, together with another caſe I 
am going to mention, that the Chriſti- 
an mythologiſts, calling themtelves 
the Chriſtian church, have erected 
their fable, which tor abſurdity and 
extravagance is not exceeded by any 
thing that is to be found in the my- 
thology of the ancients. | 

The ancient mythologiſts tell that 
the race of giants made war agaivit 
Jupiter, and that one of them threw 


an hundred rocks againſt him at one 
throw; that Jupiter defeated him with 


thunder, and confined him atterwards 


under Mount Etna; and that every 


time the Giant turns himſelf, Mount 
Etna belches fire. It is here eaſy to 
ſee that the circumſtance of the moun- 


rain, that of its being a volcano, ſug- 
geſted the idea of the fable; and that 


the fable is made to fit and wind itſelf 
up with that circumſtance. 


Tbe Chriſtian mythologiſts tell that 
their Satan made war againſt the Al- 
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mighty, who defeated him, and con- 
fined him afterwards, not under a 
mountain, but in a pit. It is here 
eaſy to ſee that the firft fable ſuggeſt- 
ed the idea of the ſecond; for the 
fable of Jupiter and the Giants was 
told many hundred gs before that 
of Satan. 

| Thus far the ancient and the Chriſ- 
tian mythologifis differ very little 
from each other. But the latter have 


contrived to carry the matter much 


| farther, They have contrived to con- 
nect the fabulous part of the ftory of 
| Jeſus Chriſt with the fable originat- 
ing from Mount Etna: and in order 


to make all parts of the ſtory tic toge- 


ther, they have taken to their aid the 
traditions of the Jews; for the Chriſ- 
tian mythology is made up partly 
from the ancient mythology, and part. 
ly from the Jewiſh traditions. | 
The Chriſtian mythologiſts, after 


having confined Satan in a pit, were 


obliged to let him out again, to bring 
on the ſequel of the fable. He is then 
introduced into the garden of Eden in 
the ſhape of a ſnake, or a ſerpent, and 
in that ſhape he enters into familiar 
converſation with Eve, who is no ways 
ſurpriſed to hear a ſnake talk; and the 
iſſue of this 76e. Alete is, that he per- 
ſuades her to eat an apple, and the 
eating of that apple, damns all man- 
Sins. | 
After giving Satan chis triumph 
over the whole creation, one would 
have ſuppoſed that the church mytho- 
logiſts would have been kind enough 
to ſend him back again to the pit; 
or, if they had not done this, that 
they would have put a mountain up- 
on him, (for they ſay that their faith 
can remove a mountain) or have put 
him under a mountain, as the former 
mythologiſts had done, to prevent his 


Setting again among the women, and 
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doing more miſchief, But inſtead of 
this, they leave him at large without 


even obliging him to give his parole, 


The ſecret of which is, that they 


could not do without him; and aſter 


being at the trouble of making him, 
they bribed him to ftay. They pro. 
mited him ALL the Jews, ALL the 
Turks by anticipation, nine-tenths of 
the world beſide, and Mahomet into 
the bargain. After this, who can 


doubt the bountifulneſs of the Chit: 


tian mythology ? 
Having thus made an infurreRion 
and a battle in heaven, in which none 


of the combatants could be either 


killed or wounded—put Satan into 
the pit—let him out again—given 
him » triumph over the whole creation 


 —damned all mankind by the eating 
of an apple, theſe Chriſtian mytholo- 


gifts bring the two ends of their fable 
together. They repreſent this virtu- 
ous and amiable man, Jeſus Chritt, 
to be at once both God and man, and 
alſo the ſon of God, celeſtially begot- 
ten on purpoſe to be ſacrificed, becauſe, 
they ſay, that Eve, in her longing, 
had eaten an apple. 

Putting aſide every thing that might 
excite laughter by its abſurdity, or 
deteſtation by its prophaneneſs, ani 
confining ourſelves merely to an exi- 
mination of the parts, it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive a ſtory more Ceroga- 
tory to the Almighty, more inconult- 
ent with his wiſdom, more contradic- 
tory to his power, than this ſtory is. 

In order to make for it a foundation 
to riſe upon, the inventors were un- 
der the neceſſity of giving to the be- 


ing, whom they call Satan, a power 


equally as great, if not greater, than 
they attribute to the Almighty. They 
have not only given him the power of 
liberating himſelf from the pit, after 
what they call his fall, but they have 
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made that power increaſe a e to 
infinity: Before his fall, they repre- 
ſent him only as an angel of limited 
exiſtence, as they repreſent the reſt · 
After his fall, he becomes, by their 
account, omnipreſent. He exiſts eve- 
ry where; and at the ſame time: He 
occupies the whole immenſity of ſpace · 
Not content with this deification of 
Satan, they repreſent him as defeating 
by ſtratagem, in the ſhape of an ani- 
mal of the ereation, all the power and 
wiſdom of the Almighty. They re- 
preſent him as having compelled the 
Almighty to the direct neceffty either 
of ſurrendering the whole of the cre- 
ation to the government and ſovereign- 
ty of this Satan, or of capitulating for 
its redemption by coming down upon 
earth, and exhibiting himſelf upon a 
croſs in the ſhape of a man. 
Hlad the inventors of this ſtory told 
it the contrary way, that is, had they 
repreſented the Almighty as compel- 
ling Satan to exhibit himſelf on a croſs 
in the ſhape of a ſnake, as a puniſh- 
ment for his new tranfgreffions, the 
tory would have been leſs abſurd, leſs 
contradictory. But inſtead of this, 
they make the tranſgreſſor n 
and the Almighty fall 
That many good men have balitred 
this ſtrange fable and lived very good 
hves under that belief (for eredulity - 
is not a crime) is what I have no doubt 
of, In the firſt „ ace, they were edu- 
cated to believe it, and they would 
have believed any thing elſe in the 
ſame manner. There are alſo many 
who have been fo enthuffaſtically en- 
raptured by what they conceived to 
be the infinite love of God to man, 
in making a ſacrifice of himſelf, that 
the vehemence of the idea has forbid- 
den and deterred them from examin- 
ing into the abſurdity and profane 
nels of the Kory, The more unna- 
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tural any thing is, the more it is 
capable of becoming the object of diſ- 
mal admiration. 

But if objects for gratitude and . | 
miration are our deſire, do they not pre- 
ſent themſelves every hour to our 
eyes? Do we not ſee fair creation 
prepared to receive us the inſtant we 
are born—a world furniſned to our 
hands that coſt us nothing —Is it we 
that light up the ſun ; that pour down 
the rain ; and fill the earth with abun- 


dance? Whether we ſleep or wake, 5 


the vaſt machinery of the univerſe ſtill 
goes on. Are theſe things, and the 
bleſſings they indicate in future, no- 
thing to us? Can our groſs feelings 


be excited by no other ſubje&s tan 


tragedy and ſuicide ? Or is the sloo- 
my pride of man become ſo intolerables 


that nothing can flatter it but a ta 
crifice of the Creator ? 


I know that this bold inveſtigation | 
will alarm many, but it would be pay- 
ing too great a comp imęnt to their 
credulity to forbear it upon that ac- 
count. The times and the ſubject de- 
mand it to be done. The ſuipicion 
that, the theory, oof what is called the 
Chriſtian church is fabulous, is be- 
coming very extenſive in all countries 5 
and it will; be a conſolation to men 
ſtaggering under that ſuſpicion, and 
doubting what to believe, and what 
to diſbelieve, to ſee the ſubjec̃t freely 
inveſtigated. I therefore paſs on to 
an examination of the books called 
the Old and the New Teſtament. 

Theſe. books, beginning with Ge⸗ 


neſis and ending with Rexelations, 


(which by the bye is a book of riddles 


that requires a Revelation to explain 


it) are, we are told, the word of God. 
It is therefore proper for us to know 
who told us ſo, that we may know 


what credit to give to the report. 
The anſwer to this queſtion is, that 
X | 
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nobody can tell, except that we tell 
The caſe, however, 


one another ſo, 
biſtorically appears to be as follows: 
When the church mythologiſts eſta- 


bliſhed their ſyſtem, they collected all 


the * writings they could find, and ma- 
naged them as they pleaſed. It is a 


matter Altogether of uncertainty to us 


whether ſuch of the writings as now 
appear „under the name of the Old and 


the New Teſtament, are in the ſame” 
flate in which thoſe collectors ſay 


| they found them; or whether they 
aided, altered, A or dreſſed 
them up. | 

Be this a as it may, they decidit by 
wote which of the books out of the 


collection they had made, ſhould be 


the WORD OF CoD, and which ſhould 

not. They rejected ſeveral; they 
| voted others to be doubtful, ſich as 
the books called the Apocrypha; and 
tho ſe books which had a majority of 


votes, were voted to be the word of 
God. Had they voted otherwiſt, all 
the p -ople, lince calling themſelves 


chriſtians, had believed otherwiſe ; ; "for - 


the belief of the one comes from the 
vote of the other. Who the people 
were that did all this, we > khow no- 


the general name yu the chareh and 
this is all we know of the mutter. 

As we have no other external evi. 
dence or authority for believing thoſe 
books to be the word of God, than 
what T have mentioned, which is no 
evidence or authority at all, I come, 
in the next place, to examine the in- 
ternal evidence contained in the books 
themſelves. SIR 

In the former part of this eſſay, I 
have ipoken of revelation, I now 
Proceed further with that ſubje&, for 
the purpole of PPlying it to the books 

in queſtion. | 
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Revelation is a communication of 
ſomething, which the perſon, to whom 
that thing is revealed, did not know 
before. For it I have done a thing, 

or ſeen it done, it needs no revelation 


to tell me I have done it, or ſeen it, 


nor to enable me to tell it, or to 


write it. 


Revelation, therefore, cannot be ap. 
plied to any thing done upen earth 
of which man is himſelf the actor or 
the witneſs; and conſequently all the 
hiſtorical and anecdotal part of the 
Bible, which is almott the whole of 
it, is not within the meaning and com. 
paſs of the word revelation, and there. 
tore is not the word of God. 

When Sampſon ran off with the 
gate-poſts of Gaza, if he ever did {6 
(and whether he did or not is nothing 
to us) or when he viſited his Dalilah, 
or caught his foxes, or did any thing 
elſe, what has revelation to do with 
theſe things? If they were facts, he 
could tell them himielf; or his ſecre- 


| taty,' if he kept one, could write 


them, if they were worth either tel- 
ling or writing; and if they were 
fictions, revelation could not make 


them true; and whether true or not, 


we are neither the better nor the wi- 
fer for knowing them. When we 
contemplate the immenſity of that Be- 
ing, who directs and governs the in- 
comprehenſible WHOLE, of which the 
utmoſt ken of hum m ſight can diſ- 
cover but a part, we ought to. feel 
ſhame at calling ſuch paltry . the 
word of God. 

As to the account of as credtion, 


with which the book of Geneſis opens, 


it has all the appearance of being 2 
tradition which the Iſraelites had 
among them before they came into 
Egypt; and after their departure from 
that country, they pon it at the hea! 


* 
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of their hiſtory, without telling, as 
it is moſt probable that they did not 
know how they came by it. The 
manner in which the account opens, 
ſhews it to be traditionary. 
| abruptly. It is nobody that ſpeaks. 
Tt is nobody that hears. It is ad- 
dreſſed to nobody. It has neither 
firſt, ſecond, or third perſon. It has 
every criterion of being a tradition. 
It has no voucher. Moſes does not 
take it upon himſelf by introducing 
it with the formality that he uſes on 
other occaſions, ſuch as that of ſaying; 
« The Lord ſpake unto Miſes, ſaying.” 

Why it has been called the Moſaic 
account of the creation, I am at a loſs 
to conceive. Moſes, I believe, was 
too good a judge of ſuch ſubjefts to 
| nut his riame to that #ccount. He 
had been educated among the Egyp- 
tians, who were a people as well ſkilled 
in ſcience, and particularly in aſtro- 
nomy, as any people of their day 
and the ſilence and cantion that Moſes 
obſerves, in not authenticating the 
account, is a good negative evidence 
that he neither told it, nor believed it; 
The caſe is, that every nation of peo- 
ple, has been world makers, and tir 
Iraelites had as much right to ſet up 
the trade of world-making as any of 
the reſt; and as Moſes was not an 
iſraelite, he might not chuſe to con- 
tradict the tradition. The account, 
however, is harmleſs; and this is 
more than can be ſaid for many other 
parts of the Bible. e 

Whenever we read the obſcene ſto- 
ries, the voluptuous debaucheries, the 
eruel and torturous executions, the 


It begins 


unrelenting vindictiveneſs, with which 
more than half the Bible is filled, it 
would be more confiſtent that we 


called it the word of a demon, than 


the word of God. Tt is a hiſtory of 
wickedneſs, that has ſerved to cor- 
rupt and brutalize mankind ; and, for 


my own part, I fincerely deteſt it, as 


I deteſt every thing that is cruel. 

We ſcarcely meet with any things 
a few phraſes excepted, but whiat de- 
ſerves either our abhorrence of our 
contempt, till we come to the miſcel- 
laneous parts of the Bible. In the 
anonymous publications, the Pſalms | 


and the Book of Job, more particu- 


larly, in the latter, we find a great 
deal of elevated ſentiment reverenti- 
ally expreſſed of the power and benig- 
nity of the Almighty ; hut they ſtand 
on no higher rank than many other 
compoſitions on ſimilar ſubjects, as 
well before that time as fince. _ 

The proverbs, which are ſaid to be 
Solomon's, though moſt probably a 
collection [becauſe they diſcover 2 
knowledge of life, which his fituation 


excluded him from knowing] are an 


inſtructive table of ethics. They are 
inferior in keenneſs to the proverbs 
of the Spaniards, and not more wiſe 
and economical than thoſe of the 
American Franklin. 55 

All the remaining parts of the 
Bible, generally known by the name 
of the prophets, are the works of the 
Jewith poets and itinerant preachers, 
who mixed poetry, anecdote, and de- 
votion together; and thoſe works 
Kill retain the air and ſtyle of poetry, 


though in tranſlation. ® 
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* As there are many readers who do not ſee that a compoſition is poetry, unleſs it 
de in rh me, it is for their information that I add this note. 


Poetry conſifts principatly in two things; Imagery and compoſition, The compo- 


(tion of poetry differs from that of proſe in the manner of mixing long and 


lables 
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There is not, throughout the whole 


book, called the Bible, any word that 


deſcribes to us what we call a poet, nor 
any word that deſcribes what we call 
poetry. The caſe is, that the word pro- 
Fez, to which later times have affixed a 


new idea, was the Bible word for poet, 


and the word propheſying meant the 
art of making poetry. It alſo meant 


, the art of playing .poetry to a tune 


upon any inſtrument of Muſic. 
We read of propheſying with pipes, 
tabrets, and horns. Of propheiying 


with harps, with pfalteries, with cym- 


bols, and with every other inſtrument 


of muſic then in faſhion. Were we 


now to ſpeak of propheſying with a 


fiddle, or with a pipe and tabor, the 
_ expreſſion would have no meaning, 


or would appear ridiculous, and to 
ſome people contemptuous, becauſe we 
have changed the meaning of the word. 
We are told of Saul being among 


the prophets, and alſo that he prophe- 


hed; but we are not told what they 
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prophefied, nor what he propheied. 
The caſe is, -there 'was nothing. to 
tell; for theſe prophets were a com- 
pany of muſicians and poets; and 


Saul joined in the concert; and this 


was called propheſying. | 

The account given of this affair in 
the book called Samuel, is, that Saul 
met a c#npany of prophets ; a whole 
company of them ! coming down with 
a pſaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a 
harp, and that they propheſied, and 
that he propheſied with them. But 
it appears afterwards, that Saul pro- 
pheſied badly, that is, he performed 
his part badly, for it is ſaid, that 
an evil ſpirit from God * came upon 
Saul and he prepheſied.” 

Now were there no other paſſage in 
the book, called the Bible, than this, 
to demonſtrate to us that we have loſt 
the original meaning of the word ro- 
plieſy, and ſubſtituted another meaning 


in its place, this alone would be ſuf- 


ficieut; for it is impoſſible to uſe and 


lables together. Take a long ſyllable out of a line of poetry, and put a ſhort one in 
the room of it, of put a long ſyllable where a ſhort one ſhould be, and that line will 


loſe its poetical harmony, It will have an effect upon the line like that of miſplacing 


4 note iu a fong. ; 


The imagery in thoſe books, called the prophets, appertains altogether to poetry. 
It is fictitious and octen extravagant, and not udmiffible in any other kind of writing 


than poetry. 


To ſhew that theſe writings are compoſed in poetical numbers, I will take ten {yl- 
jables as they ſtand in the book, and make a line of the fame number of ſyllables 
(heroic meaſure) that hall rhyme with the laſt word, It will then be ſeen, that the 


compoſition of thoſe books is poetical meaſure. The inſtance I ſhall firſt produce is 


from Iſaiah. 


«© Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, O earth,” 


*Lis God himtelf, that calls attention forth. 


Another inſtance I ſhall quote is from the mournful Jeremiah, to which I ſhall add 


iwo other lines, for the purpole of carrying out the figure, and ſhewing the intention 


of the poet. 


O that mine head were waters, and mine eyes 
Were fountains, flowing like the liquid ſkies : 
Then would | give the mighty flood releaſe, 

And weep a deluge for the human race. 


* As thoſe men, who call themletves divines and commentators, are very fond of 
puzzling one another, I leave them to-conteſt the meaning of. the firſt part of the 
paraſe, that of, ax evil ſpirit of God, I keep to my text. I keep to the meaning, ot 


the word prophely, 


— 
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apply the word propheſy in the place 
it is here uſed and applied, if we 
give to it the ſenſe which later times 


have affixed to it. The manner in 
which it is here uſed ftrips it of all 


religious meaning, and ſhews that a 


man might then be a prophet, or 
might propheſy, as he may now be a 
poet, or a muſician, without any re- 
gard to the morality or the immorality 
of his character. The word was ori- 
ginally a term of ſcience, promiſcu- 


oully applied to poetry and to muſic, 
and not reſtrifted to any ſubje& upon 
which poetry and muſic might be ex- 


erciſed. 

Deborah and Barak are called pro- 
phets, not becauſe they predicted any 
thing, but becauſe they compoſed the 
poem or ſong that bears their name in 
celebration of an act already done: 
David is ranked among the prophets, 
tor he was a muſician; and was alſo 


zeputed to be (though pethaps very 


erroneouſly) the author of the pſalms. 
But Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, are 


not called prophets. It does not ap- 


pear from any accounts we have that ' 


they could either fing, play muſic, or 
make poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the 
lefſer prophets. They might as wel] 
tell us of the greater and the leſſer 
God; for there cannot be degrees in 


propheſying conſiſtently with its mo- 


dern ſeuſe. But there are degrees in 


A and therefore the phraſe i iS re- 


concilable to the caſe, when we un- 
derſtand by it the greater and the 
leſſer poets, 

it 1s altogether vnneceſſary, after 


this, to a any obſervations upon 
wbat thoſe men, ſtyled prophets, have 


written. The axe goes at once to 


the root, by ſhewing that the original 


Waning of the word has been mile 
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taken, and conſequently all the in- 
ferences that have been drawn from 
thoſe books, the devotional reſpect 


that has been paid to them, and the 
laboured commentaries that have been 


written upon them, under that miſ- 
taken meaning, are not worth diſput- 


ing about. — In many things, how- 
ever, the writings of the Jewiſh poets, 


deſerves a better fate than that of be- 


ing bound up, as they now are, with 


the traſh that accompanies them, under | 
the abuſed name of the word of God. 


It- we permit ourſelves to conceive 


right ideas of things, we muſt neceſ- 
_ farily affix the idea, not only of un- 


changeableneſs, but of the utter im- 
poſſibility of any change taking place, 
by any means or accident whatever, 
in that which we would honour with 
the name of the word of God: and 
therefore the word of God cannot 
exiſt in any written or human lan- 
guage. | ws 
The continually progreſſive change to 
which the meaning of words is ſubject, 
the want of an univerſal language which 
renders tranſlations neceſſary, the er- 
rors to which tranſlations are again 
ſubject, the miſtakes of copyiſts and 
printers, together with the poſſibility 
of wilful alteration, are of themſelves 
evidences, that human language, whe- 
ther in ſpeech or in print, cannot be 
the vehicle of the word of God.— 
The word of God exiſts in ſomething 


elſe. 


Did the book, called the Bible, ex- 
cel in purity of ideas and expreſſion, 
all the books that are now extant in 
the world, I would not take it for my 
rule of faith, as being the word of- 
God; becauſe the poſſibility would 
— exiſt of my being im- 
poſed upon. But when I ſee through- 
out the oreateſt * of this book, 
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groſſeſt vices, and a collection of the 


moſt paltry and contemptible tales, 


_ tament, 


| tention of Jeſus Chriſt to eſtabliſh a 


I cannot diſhonour wy Creator by 
calling it by his name. 

Thus much for the Bible. I now 
go on to the book called the New Teſ- 
The new Teſtament ! that 
is, the mew Will, as if there could 
be two wills of the Creator. Rs 

Had it been the obje& or the in- 


new religion, he would undoubtedly 


have written the ſyſtem himſelf, or 


procured it to be æuritten in his lite 
time. But there is no publication ex- 
tant authenticated with his name. 
All the books called the new Teſta- 
ment were written after his death, 


He was a Jew by birth and by pro- 


ſeſſion; and he was the Son of God 


in like manner that every other per- 
ſon is; for the Creator is s the F ather 


of All. 


The firſt four banks, called Mat- 


thew, Mark, Luke, and John, do 
not give a hiſtory of the life of Jeſus 


Chriſt, but only detached anecdotes 


of him. It appears from theſe books 
that the whole time of his being a 
preacher was not more than eighteen 
months; and it was only during this 


mort time, that theſe men became ac- 


quainted with him. They make men- 
tion of him, at the age of twelve 


years, ſitting, they ſay, among the 


\ them queſtions. 


years before their acquaintance with 
him began, it is moſt probable they 


Jewiſh doctors, alking and anſwering 
As this was ſeveral 


had this anecdote from his parents, 


From this time there is no account of 


him for about fixteen years. 


Where 
he lived, 


or how he employed himſelf 
during this interval, is not known. 
Mott probably he was working at his 


| ſatller's trade, which was that of a 
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carpenter. It does not 'appear thay 


he had any ſchoo] education, and the 
probability is that he could not write, 
for his parents were extremely poor, 
as appears from their not being able 
to pay for a bed when he was born. 
It is ſomewhat curious that the 
three perſons whoſe names are the moſt 


univerſally recorded, were of very oh. 


' ſcure parentage.— Moſes was a found. 
ling, Jeſus Chriſt was born in a ſtable, 
and Mahomet was a muledriver. The 
firſt and the laft of theſe men, were 
founders of different ſyſtems of reli. 
gion; but Jeſus Chrif founded no 
new ſyſtem. He called men to the 
practice of moral virtues, and the be- 
lief of one God. The great trait in 
his charafter is philanthropy, © 

The manner in which he was ap- 
prehended, ſhews that he was not 
much known at that time; and it 
ſhews alſo that the meetings he then 
held with his followers were in ſectet; 
and that he had given over, or ſul- 


pended, preaching publicly. Judas 


could no otherwiſe betray him than 
by giving information where be was, 
and pointing him aut to the officers 
that went to arreſt him; 5 and the rea- 
ſon for employing and paying Judas 
to do this, cauld ariſe only from the 
| cauſes already mentioned, that of his 
not being much known, and living 
concealed, 
© The idea of his concealment not 
only agrees very ill with his reputed 
divinity, but aſſociates with it ſome- 
thing of pulillanimity ; ; and his being 
betrayed, orin other words, his being 
apprehended, on the information of 
one of his followers, ſhews that he 
did not intend to be apprehended, and 
conſequently that he did not intend to 
be crucified. | 

The Chriſtian mythologiſts tell us, 
that Chriſt died for the nus of the 
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world, and that he came on Purpoſe to 
die. Would it not then have been the 
ſame if he had died of a fever, or of 
the ſmall pox, of old ages or of any 
thing elſe ? | 

The declaratory ſentence which, 
they ſay, was paſſed upon Adam in 
caſe he ate of the apple, was not, that 
thou fhalt ſurely be crucified, but thou 
ſhalt ſurely die. The ſentence was 
death, and not the manner of dying. 
Crucifixion, therefore, or any other 
particular manner of dying, made no 
part of the ſentence that Adam was 
to ſuffer, and conſequently, even up- 
on their own tactic, it could make no 
part of the ſentence that Chriſt was 
to ſuffer in the room of Adam. A 
ſeyer would have done as well as a 


crols, if there was any occaſion for 
either. 


This ſentence of death which, they 
tell us, was thus paſſed upon Adam, 
muſt either have meant dying natu- 
rally, that is, ceaſing to live, or, have 
meant what theſe mythologiſts call 
damnation : and conſequently, the act 
of dying on the part of Jeſus Chriſt, 
muſt, according to their ſyſtem, ap- 
ply as a prevention to, one or other of 
thoſe two things happening to Adam 
and . 

That it does not prevent our dying 
1s evident, becauſe we all die; and if 
their accounts of longevity be true, 
men die faſter ſince the crucifixion 
chan before: and with reſpect to the 
ſecond explanation, (including with 
it the natural death of Jeſus Chrilt 
as a ſubſtitute for the eternal death or 
damnation of all mankind) it is imper- 
tinently repreſenting the Creator as 


coming off, or revoking the ſentence, 
by a pun or a quibble upon the word 
death, That manufacturer of quib- 
bles, St. Paul, if he wrote the books 


that bear his name, has helped this 
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quibble on, by making another quib- 
ble upon the word Adam. He makes 
there to be two Adams; the one who 


ſins in fact, and ſuffers by proxy; 


the other who ſins by proxy and ſuf- 
fers in fact. A religion thus inter- 
larded with quibble, ſubterfugs and 
pun, has a tendency to inſtruct its 


profeſſors in the practice of thele arts. 


They acquire the habit withour being 
aware of the cauſe. 


If Jeſus Chriſt was the Being which 


thoſe mythologiſts tell us he was, and 


that he came into the world to ſuffer, 
which is a word they ſometimes uſe in- 
Read of to die, the only real ſuffering 
he could have endured would have been 
to. live. His exiſtence here was a ſtate 
of exilement or tranſportation fi Og 


heaven, and the way back to his ori- 


Zinal country was to die.—In fine, 


every thing in this ſtrange ſyſtem is 


the reverſe of what it pretends to be. 

It is the reverſe of truth, and I be- 
come ſo tired with examining into its 
inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, that I 
haſten to the concluſion of it in order 
to proceed to ſomething better. 


How much, or what parts of the 
books called the New Teſtament, 
were written by the perſons whoſe 
names they bear, is what we can knoy 
nothing of, neither are we certain in 
what language they were originally 


written. The matters they now con- 


tain may be claſſed under two heads: 
anecdote and epiſtolary correſpon= 
dence. 

'The four books already mentioned, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, are 
altogether anecdotal. They relate 
events after they bad taken place. 
They tell what Jeſus Chriſt did and 
ſaid, and what others did and ſaid to 
him ; and in ſeveral inſtances they re- 


late the ſame event differently. Re- 


velation is neceſſarily out of the queſy 
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tion with reſpect to thoſe books; not 
only becauſe of the diſagreement of 
the writers; but becauſe revelation 
cannot be applied to the relating of 
facts by the perſons who ſaw them 
done, nor to the relating or recording 
of any diſcourſe or converſation by 
thoſe who heard it. The book» 
called the Acts of the Apoſtles, an 
anonymous ac belong allo to 
the anecdotal | 
All the a 2 of the New Tec 


tament, except the book of enigmas, 


called the Revelations, are a collecti- 
on of letters under the name of Epiſ- 
tles; and the forgery of letters has 
been ſuch a common practice in the 


world, that the probability is, at leaſt,” 
equal, whether they are genuine or 


| forged. One thing however, is. much 
leſs equivocal, which is, that out of 
the matters contained in thoſe books, 
together with the affiſtance of ſome 
old ftories, the church has ſet up a 
ſyſtem of religion very contradictory 
to the character of the perſon whoſe 
name it bears. 
gion of pomp and of revenue in pre- 


tended imitation of a perſon whole life 


was humility and poverty. 

The invention of a purgatory, and 
of the releaſing of ſouls therefrom, 
by prayers, bought of the church 
with money; the ſelling of pardons, 
diſpenſations, and indulgences, are 
revenue laws, without bearing that 
name or carrying that appearance. 
But the caſe nevertheleſs is, that 
thoſe things derive their origin from 
the proxyſm of the crucifixion, 
and the theory deduced therefrom, 
which was, that one perſon could ſtand 
in the place of another, and could 
perform meritorious ſervices for him, 
The probability therefore is, that the 
whole theory or doctrine of what is 


It has ſet up a reli- 8 


pecuniary juſtice, 
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called the redemption (which is (aid 
to have been accompliſhed by the a& 
of one perſon in the room of another) 
was originally fabricated on Purpoſe 


to bring forward and build all thoſe 


ſecondary and pecuniary redemptions 
upon; and that the paſſages in the 
books upon which the idea or theory 
of redemption 1s built, have been ma. 
nufactured and fabricated for that 
purpoſe, Why are we to give this 
church credit, when ſhe tells us that 
thoſe books are genuine in every pert, 


any more than we give her credit for 


every thing elſe ſhe has told us; or 


for the miracles ſhe ſays ſhe has per. 


formed. That ſhe could fabricate 


writings is certain, becauſe the could 


write; and the compoſition of the 
writings in queſtion, is of that kind 
that any body might do it ; and that 


ſhe did fabricate them is not more in- 


conſiſtent with probability, than that 


ſhe ſhould tell us, as ſhe has done, 


that ſhe could and did work mira 
cles. | 
Since then no external evidence can, 
at this long diſtance of time, be pro- 
duced to prove whether the church 
fabricated the doctrine called redemp- 
tion or not (for ſuch evidence, whe- 
ther for or againſt, would be ſubje&to 
the fame ſuſpicion of being fabricated) 


the caſe can only be referred to the 


internal evidence which the thing car- 
ries of itſelf ; and this affords a very 


ſtrong preſumption of its being a fa- 


brication. For the internal evidence 
is, that the theory or doctrine of re · 
demption bas for its baſis, an idea of 
and not that of 
moral juſtice. 

If I owe a perſon money and can- 


not pay him, and he threatens to put 


me in priſon, another perſon can take 
the debt upon himielf, and pay if 


Parr 1; 


for me. But if I have 33 a 
crime, every circumſtance of the caſe 
is changed. Moral juſtice cannot take 
the innocent for the guilty, even if 
the innocent would offer itſelf, To 
ſuppoſe juſtice to do this, is to deſtroy 
the principle of its exiſtence, which 
is the thing itſelf. It is then no long- 
er juſtice, It is * re- 
venge. 


This ſingle refleion will ſhew t that 


the doctrine of redemption i is founded 
on a mere pecuniary idea correſpond- 
ing to that of a. debt which another 
per ſon might pay; and as this pecu- 
niary idea correſponds again with the 
ſyſtem of ſecond redemptions obtain- 
ed through the means of money given 
to the church, for pardons, the pro- 
bability is, that the ſame perſons fa- 
bricated both the one and the other 
of thoſe theories; and that, in truth, 

there is no ſuch thing as redemption 
that it is fabulous; and that man 
ſtands in the ſame relative condition 
with his Maker he ever did ſtand ſince 
man exiſted; and that it is his great- 
eſt at to think ſo. 

Let him believe this, and he will 
live more conſiſtently and morally than 
by any other 3 It is by his 
as at + out-law, as an out-caſt, as a 
beggar, as a mumper, as one thrown, 
as it were, on a dunghill, at an im- 
menſe diſtance from his Creator, and 
who muſt make his approaches by 
creeping and cringing to intermediate 
beings, that he conceives either a con- 


temptuous diſregard for every thing 


under the name of religion, or be- 
comes indifferent, or turns what he 
calls devout. 
conſumes his life in grief, 
fectation of it. 
_ proaches. 
tude, 


or the af- 
His prayers are re- 
His humility is ingrati- 
He calls himſelf a worm, and 


In the latter caſe, © he 
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the fertile earth a dunghill; and all 
the bleſſings of life by the thankleis 
name of vanities. He deſpiſes the 
choiceſt gift of God to man, the 
G1FT- OF REASON; and having en- 
deavoured to- force upon himſelf the 
belief of a ſyſtem againſt which reaſon 
revolts, he ungratefully calls it hu- 
man reaſon, as if a man could give 


| reaſon to himſelf. 


Yet with all this ſtrange appear- 
ance of humility, and this contempt 
for human reaſon, he ventures into 
the boldeſt preſumptions, He finds 
fault with every thing. His ſelfiſh- 
neſs is never ſatisfied ; his ingratitude 
is never at an end. He takes on him 
ſelf to dire& the Almighty what to 
do, even in the government of the 
univerſe. He prays dictatorially. 
When it is ſun-ſhine, he prays for 
rain, and when it is rain, he prays 
for ſun-ſhine. He follows the fame 
idea in every thing that he prays for; 
for what is the amount of all his pray - 
ers, but an attempt to make the Al- 
mighty change his mind, and a& 
otherwiſe than he does. It is as if he 
were to ſay—thou Rowe not ſo well 
as I. 

But ſome perhaps will fay, Are we 
to have no word of God—No revela- 
tion? I anſwer, yes. There is a word 
of God; there is a revelation. 

| THE WORD or GOD 1s THE CREA.“ 
TION WE BEHOLD: And it is in he 
aord, which no human invention can 
counterfeit or alter, that God ſpeaketh 
univerſally to man. | 

Human language is local and change. 
able, and is therefore incapable of be- 


- ing uſed as the means of unchange- 


able and univerſal information. The 
idea that God ſent Jeſus Chriſt to 
publiſh, as they ſay, the glad tidings 
to all nations, from one end of the 
earth unto the other, is conſiſtent only 
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with the i ignorance of thoſe who know 
nothing of the extent of the world, 
and who believed, as thoſe world- 
faviours believed, and continued to 
believe, for ſeveral centuries (and that 
in contradiction to the diſcoyeries of 
philoſophers, and the experience of 
navigators) that the earth was flat like 


2 trencher; and that A man might | 


walk to the end of it. 


But how wis Jeſus Chriſt to make 


any thing known to all nations? 


He could ſpeak but one Janguage, 


which was Hebrew; and there are 
in the world ſeyeral hundi ed lan- 
guages. Scarcely any two nations 
ſpeak the ſame language, or under- 
ſtand each other; z and as to tranfla- 
tions, every man who knows any 
thing of languages, knows. that it is 
Im poſlible to tranſlate from one lan guage 
into another, not only without loling a 
great part of the original, but frequent- 


ly of miſtaking the ſenſe; and beſides 


all this, the art of printing \ Was wholly 
unknown at the time Chriſt lived, 

It 3s always neceſſary that the 
means that are to accompliſh any end, 
de equal to the accompliſhment of 
that end, or the end cannot be accom- 
Pliſliecd It is in this, that the dif- 


ference between finite and infinite 


power and. wiſdom ,diſcayers itſelf. 
Man frequently fails in accompliſh- 
mg lus,cad, from a natural 3 
ef the power to the purpoſe; and 

frequently from the want of wir. 
dom to apply power properly. But 
t is impoſſible for infinite pawer and 
wildem to fail as man faijeth. The 


means it uſeth are always equal to 
whe end; but hu nan language, more 


8 as there is not an univerſal 
}Hnguage, is incapable of being uſed ag 
34 univerſal means of unchangeable 
and unitorm information; and there- 
fore it is net the means that Go: 


it cannot be altered; 
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uſeth i in wanifeſting himſelf /Univee.. 


ſally to man. 


It is only in the CREATION that 
all our ideas and conceptions of a 
zvord of God can unite. The creati. 
on ſpeaketh an univerſal language, 
independently of human ſpeech or 
human language, multiplied and ya- 
rious as they be. It is an ever ex. 
iſting original, which every man can 
read, It cannot be forged, it cannot 
be counterfeited ; it cannot be loſt ; 
| it cannot be 
ſuppreſſed. It does not depend upon 


the will of man whether it ſhall be 


Publiſhed or not ; it publiſhes itſelf 
from one end of the earth to the other 
It preaches to all nations and to all 
worlds; ; and this ard of Gqd reveals 
to man all that ie neceflary for man to 
know of God. | 

Do we want to contemplate his 
power? We ſee it in the immenlity 
of the creatian. Do we want. to con- 
template his wiſdom We ſee it in the 
unchangeable order by which the 
incomprehenſible Whole is governed. 
Do we want to contemplate his mu- 
nificence 7? ? We ſee it in the abundance 
with which he fills the earth. Do we 
want to cantemplate his mercy? We 
ſee it in his not withholding that 
abundance even from the unthankful. 
In fine, do we want to know what 
God is.? Search not the book called 
the ſcripture, which any human hand 
might make, but the ſcripture called 
the Creation. 

The. only idea man can affix to the 
name of God, is, that of a firft cauſe, 
the cauſe of all things. And incom- 
prehenſiply difficult as it is for man 
to conceiye what a firſt cauſe is, he 
arrives at the belief of it, from the 
ten- bold greater difficulty of diſbe- 
lieving it. It is difficult beyond de- 


leription to concelve that {ſpace can 
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to conceive an end.——lt is difficult 
beyond deſcription to conceive an eter- 


1 time when there ſhall be no time. 
In like manner of reaſoning, every 
thing we behold carries in itſelf the 
internal evidence that it did not make 
itſelf. Every man is an evidence to 


himſelf, that he did not make him- 
ſelf ; neither could his father make 


himſelf ; nor his grandfather, nor any 
of his race; neither could any tree, 
plant, or animal, make itſelf ; and it 
is the conviction ariſing from this evi- 
dence, that carries us on, as it were, 


by neceſlity to the belief of a firſt 


cauſe eternally exiſting, of a nature 
totally different to any material exiſt- 
ence we know of, and by the power 


of which all things exiſt, and this 


firſt cauſe man calls God. 


It is only by the exerciſe of reaſon 


that man can diſcover God. Take 


away that reaſon, and he would be in- 
capable of underſtanding any thing; 


and, in this caſe, it would be juſt as 
conſiſtent to read even the book called 
the Bible, to a horſe as to a man- 
How then is it that thoſe people * 
tend to rejedt reaſon? 

Almoſt the only parts in the book, 
called the Bible, that convey to us 
any idea of God, are fome chapters 
in Job, and the 19th pſalm. I recol- 
left no other. Thoſe parts are true 
deiſlical compoſitions ; for they treat 
of the Deity through his works. They 
take the book of Creation as the word 
of God; they refer to no other book ; 
aud all the inferences they make are 
drdn from that volume. 

[ inſert, in this place, the _ 
plalm, as paraphraſed into Englih 
Jere, by Addiſon. I recolleèt not 


nal duration of what we call time; 
but it is more impoſſible to conceive 
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have no end ; but it is more difficult the proſe, and where I write this, 1 


have not the opportunity of ſceing it. 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 
The unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, 
Aud publiches to every land, | 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale» 
And nightly to the liſt 'ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. 
Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn» 
And al! the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 
What tho? in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round this dark terreſtrial ball, 
What tho” no real voice, nor ſound, 
Amidit their radiant orbs be found, 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 
THz HAND THAT. MADE us 18 DIVINz, 


What more does man want to know 
than that the hand, or power that 


made theſe things is divine, is omni. 


potent. Let him believe this, with 
the force it is impoſlible to repel if he 
permits his reaſon to act, and his rule 
of moral life will follow of courſe. 
The alluſions in Job have all of 
them the ſame tendency with this 
plalm; that of deducing or proving 
a truth, that would be otherwiſe un- 
known, from truths already known. 

I recolle&t not enough of the paſ. 
ſages in Job to inſert them correctly; 
but there is one that occurs to me that 
is applicable to the ſubject I am 
ſpeaking upon. © Canſt thou by 
6 ſearching, find out God? cant 


6 thou find out the Almighty to per- 
66 tection 3 . ä 
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I know not how the printers have 


pointed this paſſage, for I keep no 
Bible: but it contains twodiſtin& queſ- 
tions that admits of diſtin& anſwers. 
Firſt, Canſt thou by ſearching find 
out God? Yes. 
place, I know I did not make myſelf, 
and yet I have exiſtence; and by 
ſearching into the nature of other 
things, I find that no other thing 
could make itſelf; and yet millions of 


other things exiſt; therefore it is, 


that I know, by poſitive concluſion 
reſulting from this ſearch, that there 
is a power ſuperior to all thoſe things, 
and that power is God. | 
Secondly, Canſt thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection? No. Not 
only becauſe the power and wiſdom 
he has manifeſted in the ſtructure of 
the creation that T behold, is to me 
incomprehenſible; but becanſe even 


this manifeſtation, great as it is, is 


probably but a ſmall diſplay of that 
immenſity of power and wiſdom, by 
which millions of other worlds, to me 
inviüble by their diſtance, were cre- 
| ated and continue to exiſt. 
It is evident that both theſe queſ- 


tions were put to the reaſon of the 


perſon to whom they are ſuppoſed to 

have been addreſſed; and it is only 

dy admitting the firſt queſtion to be 

anſwered afirmatively, that the ſecond 
could follow. It would have beens 
unnecefiary, and even abſurd, to have 
put a ſecond queſtion more difficult 

chan the firſt, if the firſt queſtion 

nad been anſwered negatively, The 

% queitions have different objects; 

the fiſt refers to the exiſtence of God, 

die fcond to his attributes. Reaſon 

gun dilcover the one, but it falls infi- 

tely fort in diſcovering the whole 
ot The other. 


Becauſe, in the firſt 


* 
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I I recolle& not a ſingle paſſage in all 


the writings aſcribed to the men, called 
apoſtles, that convey any idea of what 
God is. Thoſe writings are chiefly 
controverſial ; and the gloomineſs of 
the ſubject they dwell upon, that of 
a man dying in agony on a crols, is 
better ſuited to the gloomy genius of 
a monk in a cell, by whom it is not 
impoſſible they were written, than to 
anv man breathing the open air of 
the creation. The only paſſage that 
occurs to me, that has any reference 
to the works of God, by which on 
his power and wiſdom can be known, 
is related to have been ſpoken by 
Jeſus Chriſt, as a remedy againk dil- 
truſtful care. Behold the lilies of 
«© the field, they toil not, neither do 
* they ſpin.” This, however, is 
far inferior to the alluſions in Job, and 
in the nineteenth pſalm; but it is 
ſimilar in idea, and the model;y of 
the imagery is correſpondent bo tis 
modeſty of the man. 
As to the Chriſtian ſyſtem of faith, 
it appears to me as a ſpecies of atheilm; 


a fort of religious denial of God. It 
profeſſes to believe in a man rather 


than in God. It is a compound made 
up chiefly of maniſm with but little 
deiſm, and is as near to atheiſm as 
twilight is to darkneſs. It introduces 
between man and his Maker an opaque 
body which it ealls a redeemer ; as 
the moon introduces her opaque ſelf 
between the earth and the ſun, and it 
produces by this means a religious or 
an irreligious eclipſe of light. It has 


put the whole orbit of reaſon into 


ſhade. 4158 

Tue effect of this obſcurity has 
been that of turning every thing up- 
fide down, and repreſenting it in re- 
verle; and among the xreyalutions it 
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has thus magically produced, it has 
made a revolution in Theology. 

That which is now called natural 
philoſophy, embracing the whole circle 
of ſcience, of which aſtronomy occu- 
pies the chief place, is the ſtudy of 
the works of God and of the power 
and wiſdom of God in his works, and 
is the true theology. 

As to the theology that is now tu 
died in its place, it is the ſtudy of 
human opinions and of human fancies 
concerning God. 
of God himſelf in the works that he has 
made, but in the works or writings that 
man has made; and it is not among the 
leaſt of the miſchiefs that the Chriſ- 


tian ſyſtem has done to the world, 


that it has abandoned the original and 
beautiful ſyſtem of theology, like a 


beautiful innocent to diſtreſs and re- 
proach, to make room for the hag of . 


ſuperſtition. 


The book of job, and the 19th 


palm, which even the church admits 
to be more ancient than the chrono- 
logical order in which they ſtand-in 
the book called the Bible, are theolo- 
gical orations conformable to the ori- 
ginal ſyſtem of theology, The inter- 
nal evidence of thoſe orations proves 
to a demonſtration, that the ſtudy and 
contemplation of the works of cre- 


ation, and of the power and wiſdom 


of God revealed and manifeſted in 
thoſe works, made a great part of the 
religious devotion of the times in 


which they were written; and it was 


tus devotional ſtudy and contempla- 
tion that led to the diſcovery of the 
principles upon which, what are now 
called Sciences, are eftabliſhed ; and 
it is to the diſcovery of theſe princi- 
pies that almoz all the arts that con- 
tribute to the convenience of human 
ke. owe their exiſtence, Exer y prin- 
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It is not the ſtudy 
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cipal art has ſome ſcience for its pa- 
rent, though the perſon who mecha- 
nically performs the work does not 
_ I; and but very ſeldom, per- 
*ceive the conneCtion. 

It is a fraud of the chriſtian ſyſtem 
to call the ſciences Auman inventions ; 
it is only the application of them that 
is human. Every ſcience has for its 
baſis a ſyſtem of principles as fixed 
and unalterable as thoſe by which the 
univerſe 1s regulated and governed. 
Man cannot make joe. com, he can. 


only diſcover them: 


For example. Every perſon who 
looks at an almanack fees an account 


when an eclipſe will take place. and 


he ſees alſo that it never fails to take 


place according to the account there | 
given. | 
quainted with the laws by which the 


This fhews that man is ac 


heavenly bodies move. But it would 
be ſomething worſe than ignorance, 
were any church on earth to fay, 
that thoſe laws are an human inven- 
tow,” - | | 

It would alſo be ignorance, or 
ſomething worſe, to ſay, that the ſci- 
entific principles, by the aid of which 
man is enabled to calculate and fore- 
know when an eclipſe will take place, 
are an human invention. Man can- 
not invent any thing that is eternal 
and immutable; and the ſcientific 
principles he employs for this pur- 
poſe, muſt, and are, of neceflity, as 
eternal and immutable as the laws by 
which the heavenly bodies move, or 


they could not be uſed as they are, 


to aſcertain the time when, and the 
manner how, an eclipſe will take place. 

The ſcientific principles that man 
employs to obtain the foreknowledge 
of an eclipſe, or of any thing elte re- 
lating to the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, BY contained chiefly in that 


% 
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part of ſcience that is called trigono- 


metry, or the properties of a triangle, 


which, when applied to the ſtudy of 
the heavenly bodies, is called aſtro- 
nomy: when applied to direct the 
courſe of a ſhip on the ocean, it is 
called navigation z when applied to 
the conſtruction of figures drawn by a 
rule and compals, it is called geome- 
try; when applied to the conſtruction 
of plans of edifices, it is called archi- 
tecture : when applied to the meaſure- 
ment of any portion of the ſurface of 
the earth, it is called land furveying. 
In fine, it is the ſoul of ſcience. It 
is an eternal truth: It contains the 
mitlemotical demonſiration of which 
leaks, and the extent of its 
ues are unknown. 


ITTGALEL 


It may be ſaid, that man can make 
or draw a triangle, and therefore a 


triangle is a human invention. 
But the triangle, when drawn; 13 
no other than the image of the prin- 
ciple : it is a delineation to the eve, 
and from thence to the mind, of a 
principle that would otherwiſe be im- 
perceptible. The triangle does not 
make the principle, any more than a 
candle taken into a room that was 
dark, makes the chairs and tables that 
before were inviſible. 
perties of a triangle exiſt indepen- 


dently of the figure, and exiſted be- 


fore any triangle was drawn or thought 
of by man. Man had no more to 
doin the formation of thoſe properties, 
or principles, than he had to do in 
making the laws by which the hea. 
venly bodies move; and therefore the 
one muſt have the ſame divine origin 
as the other. 

In the ſame manner as it may be 
ſaid, that man can make a triangle, 
ſo alſo may it be ſaid, he can make 
the mechanical inſtrument, called a 


All the pro- 
parts of a mill, 
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lever. But the principle by which 
the lever acts, is a thing diſtin& from 
the inftrument, and would exiſt if the 
inſtrument did not: it attaches itielf 
to the inſtrument after it is made; 
the inſtrument therefore can act no 
otherwife than it does act; neither 
can all the effort of human invention 
make it act otherwiſe. That which; 
in all ſuch caſes, man calls the ee, 


is no other than the principle itſelf 


rendered perceptible to the ſenſes, 

Since then man cannot make prin- 
ciples, from whence did he gain 2 
knowledge of them, fo as to be able 
to appiy them, not only to things on 
earth, but to aſcertain the motion of 
bodies ſo immenſely diſtant from him 
as all the heavenly bodies are? From 
whence, I aſk, could he gain that 
knowledge, but from the ftudy of the 


true theology? 


It is the ſtructure * the univerſe 
that has taught this knowledge to 
man. That ſtructure is an ever ex- 


iſting exhibition of every principle 


upon which every part of mathemati- 
cal ſcience is founded: The offspring 
of this ſelence is mechanics; for me- 
chanies is no other than the princi- 
ples of ſcience applied practically. 
The man who proportions the fevers! 
uſes the ſame ſei- 
entiſie principles, as if he had the 
power of conſtructing an univerſe : 
but as he canuot give to matter that 


| inviſible ageney, by which all the 


component parts of the immenſe ma- 
chine of the univerſe have influence 
upon each other, and act in motional 
uniſon together without any apparent 
contact, and to which man has given 
the name of attraction, gravitation 


and repulſion, he ſupplies the place of 


that agency by the humble imitation 


of teeth and cogs. All the parts oi 
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man's RL IR muſt viſibly touch. 
But could he gain a knowledge of that 
agency, ſo as to be able to apply it in 
practice, we might then fay, that ano- 
ther canonical book of the word of God 
had been diſcovered. 

If man could alter the properties of 
the lever, ſo alſo could he alter the 
properties of the triangle : 
(taking that fort of lever, which is 
called a ftee]-yard for the ſake of ex- 


planation) forms, when in motion; a 


triangle. The line it deſcends from, 
(one point of that line being in the 


the chord of the arc, which the end of 
the lever deſcribes in the air, are the 
three ſides of a triangle. The other. 
um of the lever deſcribes alſo a tri- 
angle; and the correſponding ſides of 
thoſe two triangles, calculated ſcien- 
| tifically or meaſured geometrically ; 
and alſo the fines, tangents, and ſe- 
cants generated from the angles, and 
geometrically meaſured, have the ſame 
proportions to each other, as the dif- 
ferent weights have that will balance 
each other on the lever, leaving the 
weight of the lever out of the caſe. 

It may ailo he ſaid that man can 
make a wheel and axis, that he can 
put wheels of different magnitudes 
together; and produce a mill. Still 


the caſe comes biick to the ſame points 
winch is, that he did not make the 


principie that gives the wheels thoſe 
powers. That principle is as unal- 
terable as in the former caſes, or rather 


if is the ſame principle under a differ- 


ent appearance to the eye. . 
The power that two wheels, of dif- 
"Trent magnitudes, 


if the ſemi-diameter of the two wheels 
were joined together and made into that 
wand of lever I have deſcribed, ſuſ- 


pended at the part where the ſemi-di- 


for a lever 


have vpon each 
ober, is in the ſame proportion as 
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ameters join; for the two wheels, 
ſcientifically confidered, are no other 
than the two circles generated by the 
motion of the compound lever. 

It is from the ſtudy of the true 


theology that all our knowledge of | 


ſcience is derived, and it is from that 
knowledge that all the arts have ori- 
ginated, 

The Almighty lecturer by diſplay. | 
ing the principles of ſcience in the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, has invited 
man to ſtudy and to imitation. It is 


as if he had faid to the inhabitants ot 
fulcrum) the line it deſcends to, and 


this globe that we call ours, I have 


made an earth for man to dwell upon, 


% and I have rendered the ſtarry hea- 
e vens viſible, to teach him ſcience 
© and the arts. He can now provide 
&« for his own comfort, AND LEARN 
. FROM MY MUNIFICENCE TO ALL 
66 TO BE KIND TO EACH OTHER.“ 


Of what uſe is it, unlets it be to 
teach man ſemething, that his eye is £ 
endowed with the power of beholding, 
to an incomprehenſible diſtance, an 
immenſity of worlds revolving in the 
ocean of ſpace ? Or of what uſe is it 
that this immenſity of worlds is viſi- 
ble to man ? What has man to do with 
the Pleiades, with Orion, with Sirius, 
with the ſtar he calls the north ſtar, 
with the moving orbs he has named 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury, if no uſes are to follow from 
their being viſible ? A lets power of 
viſion would have been ſufficient for 
man, if the immenſity he now poſ- 
ſeſſes were given only to waſte itſelf, 


as it were, on an immenſe deſert of 


ſpace glittering with ſhows, 

It is only by contemplating what 
he calls the ſtarry heavens, as the 
book and ſchool of ſcience, that he 
diſcovers any uſe in their being viſi- 
ble to him, or any advantage reſulting 
from his immenſity of viſion. But 
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en he: conteciphpite thrckubjeRtin 


this light, he fees an additional mo- 


tive for ſaying that nothing was made 


in vain; for in vain would be this 
power of viſion if it nn man no- 


thing. 


As the Chtiftian fyſtetn of faith has 
made a revolution in theology, fo alſo 
has it made a revolution in the ſtate 


of learning. That which is now call- 


ed learning was not learning origi- 
nally. Learning does not conſiſt, as 
the ſchools now make it conſiſt, in the 


knowledge of languages, but in the 
| knowledge of things to which lan- 


guage gives names”: 
The Greeks were a learned deople ; ; 


| but learning with them, did not con- 


fiſt in A N Greek, any more than 
in a Roman's ſpeaking Latin, or a 
Frenchman's ſpeaking French, or an 
Engliſhman's ſpeaking Engliſh. From 
what we know of the Greeks, it does 


not appear that they knew or ſtudied 


any language but their own; and this 
was one cauſe of their becoming ſo 
learned; it afforded them more time 
to apply themſelves to better ſtudies. 


The ſchools of the Greeks were ſchools 


of ſcience and philoſophy, and not of 
languages: and it is in the knowledge 


of the things that ſcience and philoſo- 
phy teach, that learning conſiſts. 


Almoſt all the ſcientific learning 
that now exiſts, came to us from the 


Greeks, or the people who ſpoke the 
Greek language. It therefore became 


neceſſary to the people of other nati- 


ons, who ſpoke a. different language, 


that ſome among them ſhould learn the 
Greek language, in order that the learn- 
ing the Greeks had might be made 
known in thoſe nations, by tranſlating 
the Greek books of ſcience and phi- 
loſophy into the mother tongue of 
eren nation. 


The ſtudy therefore: * the Greek 
language, (and in the ſame manner 
for the Latin) was no other than the 
drudgery buſinefs of a linguiſt ; and 
the. language thus obtained, was no 
other than the means, or as it were, 
the tools, employed to obtain the 
learning the Greeks had. It mad: 
no part of the learning itſelf ; and waz 


ſo diſtinct from it, as to make it ex. 
ceeding probable, that the perſons who 
had ftudied Greek ſufficiently to tranſ. 


late thoſe works, fuch, for inſtance, 
as Euclid's Elements, did not under- 
itand any of the en the works 
contain. 


As there is now nothing new to he 
learned from the dead languages, all 
the uſeful books being already tran- 
lated, the languages are become uf. 


jeſs, and the tine expended 1 in teach. 


ing and in learning them is waſted, 
So far as the ſtudy of languages may 
contribute to the progreſs and com- 
munication of knowledge [for it hs 
nothing to do with the creation of 
Knowledge? it is only in the living 
languages that new knowledge is to be 
found: and certain it is, that, in 
general, a youth will learn more of 3 
living language in one year, than of 
a dead language in ſeven; and it is 
but ſeldom that the teacher knows 
much of it himſelf. The difficulty of 
learning the dead languages does not 
ariſe from any ſuperior abſtruſenels 


in the languages themſelves, but their 


being dead, and the pronunciation en- 
tirely loſt. It would be the ſame thing 
with any other language when it be- 
comes dead. The beſt Greek linguilts 
that now exiſts, does not underſtand 
Greek fo well as a Grecian plowmil 
did, or a Grecian milkmaid ; and the 
ſame for the Latin, compared wit! 


2 plowman or a milkmaid of the Ro- 


| 
Parr I. 
mans; and with reſpect to pronuncia- 


tion, and idiom, not ſo well as the 
cows that ſhe milked. It would 


therefore be advantageous to the ſtate 
of learning, to aboliſh the ſtudy of 


the dead languages, and to make 


learning conſiſt, as it originally did, 


in ſcientific knowledge. 

The apology that is ſometimes made 
tor continuing to teach the dead lan- 
guages is, that they are taught at a 
time when a child is not capable of 
exerting any other mental faculty 
than that of memory. But this is al- 
together erroneous, The human mind 
has a natural diſpoſition to ſcientific 
knowledge, and the things connected 
with it. The firſt and favourite 


begins to play, is that of imitating 
| the works of man. It builds houſes 
with cards or ſticks ; it navigates the 
| little ocean of a bowl of water with 
a paper boat; or dams the ſtream of 
a gutter, and contrives ſomething 
which it calls a mill; and it intereſts 


itſelf in the fate of 10 works with a 


care that reſembles affection. It at- 
terwards goes to ſchool, where its 
genius is killed by the barren ſtudy 
of a dead language, and the philoſo- 
pher is loſt in the linguiſt. 

But the apology that is now made 
for continuing to teach the dead lan- 
guages, could not be the cauſe at firſt 
of cutting down learning to the nar. 
row and humble ſphere of linguiſtry; 5 
the cauſe, therefore, muſt be ſought 
for elſewhere. In all reizarches of 
this kind, the beſt evidence that can 
be produced, is the internal evidence 
the thing carries with it{glf, and the 
evidence of circumſtances that unites 
with it, both of which, in this caſe, 
are not difficult to be diſcovered. 

Putting then aſide, as matter of 
diſtinct conſideration, the outrage of- 
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fered to the moral juſtice of God, by 
ſuppoſing him to make the innocent 
ſuffer for the guilty, and alſo tlie looſe 
morality and low contrivance of ſuf= 
poling him to ow himſelf into the 
ihape of a man, in order to make an 
excuſe to himſelf for not executing 


his ſuppoſed fentence upon Adam; 


putting, I ſay, thoſe things aſide, as 
matter of diſtin&t conſideration, it is 
certain, that what is called the chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem of faith including in it 
the whimſical account of the creation 3 
the ſtrange ſtory of Eve, the ſnake 
and the apple , the amphibious idea 
of a man- god; the corporeal idea of 
the death of a God ; the mythologi- 


cal idea of a family of gods; and 
amuſement of a child, even before it 


the chriſtian ſyſtem of arithmetic, that 
three are one, and one is three, are 
all irreconcileable, not only to the di- 
vine gift of reaſon that God has gi- 
ven to man, but to the knowledge 
that man gains of the power and wiſ- 


dom of God, by the aid of the ſciences, 


and by ſtudying the ſtructure of the 
univerſe that God has made. 

The letters up, therefore, and the 
advocates of the chriſtian ſyſtem of 
faith, could not but foreſee that the 
continually progreſſive knowledge that 
man would gain by the aid of ſcience, 
of the power-and wiſdom of God ma- 
nifeſted in the ſtructure of the uni- 
verſe, and in all the works of creation, 
would militate againſt, and call into 


- queſtion, the truth of their ſyſtem of 


faith; and therefore it became neceſ- 


ſary to their purpoſe to cut learning 


down to a fize leſs dangerous to their 
projects, and this they effected by re- 
ſtricting the idea of learning to the 
dead ſtudy of dead languages. 

They not only rejected the ſtudy of 
ſcience out of the chriſtian ſchools, 
but they perſecuted it; and it is only 
within about the laſt two centuries 


Y 
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that the ſtudy has been revived. So 
late as 1610 Galileo, a Florentine, 
diſcovered and introduced the uſe of 
teleſcopes, and by applying them to 
obſerve the mot.ons and appearances of 
the heavenly bodies, afforded additi- 
_ onal means for aſcertaining the true 
ſtructure of the univerſe. 


| he was fentenced to renounce them 
or the opinions reſulting from them, 
as a damnable hereſy. 


podes, or in other words, that the 
earth was a globe, and habitable in 
every part where there was land; yet 
the truth of this is now too well known 
even to be told. 

If the belief of errors not morally 
bad did no miſchief, it would make 
no part of the moral duty of man to 
oppole and remove them, There was 
no moral ill in believing the earth 
was flat like a trencher, 
than there was moral virtue in be- 
lieving it was round like a globe; 
neither was there any moral ill in be- 
lieving that the Creator made no other 
world than this, any more than there 
was moral virttue in believing that he 
made millions, and that the infinity 
of ſpace is filled with worlds. But 
when a ſyſtem of religion is made to 
grow out of a ſuppoled ſyſtem of 
creation that is not true, and to unite 
itſelf therewith in a manner almoſt 
_ inſeparable therefrom, the caſe” aſ- 
ſumes an entirely different ground. 
It is then that errors, not morally 
bad, become fraught with the ſame 


. 
bo 18 


* 7 


Satura, were of modern invention, 


Inſtead of 
being eſteemed for theſe diſcoveries, 


And prior 
to that time Virgilius was condemned 
to be burned for aſſerting the anti- 


Religion. 


oppoſed, 


any more 


miſchiefs as if they were. It is then 
that the truth, though otherwiſe i. 
different itſelf, becomes an efſentia], 
by becoming the criterion, that either 
confirms by correſponding evidence, 
or denies by contradictory evideace, 
the reality of the religion itſelf, h 
this view of the caſe it is the mon! 
duty of man to obtain every poſſible 
evidence, that the ſtructure of the hes. 
vens, or any other part of creation 
affords, with reſpe& to ſyſtems of 
But this, the ſupporter 
or partizans of the chriftian ſyſtem, 
as if dreading the reſult, inceſſant] 
and not only rejected tlie 
ſciences, but perſecuted the profel. 
fors. Had Newton or Deſcartes lived 
three or four hundred years ago, and 


purſued their ſtudies as they did, it is 


moſt. probable they would not have 
lived to finiſh them; and had Frank. 
lin drawa lightning from the clouds 
at the ſame time, it would have been 
at the hazard of expiring for it in 
flames, | EP 
Latter times have laid all the blame 
upon the Goths and Vandals, but, 
however unwilling the partizans of the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem may be to believe or 


to acknowledge it, it is neverthelel; 


true, that the age of ignorance com- 
menced with the Chriſtian ſyitem- 


There was more knowledge in tb 


world before that period than for ma- 
my centuries afterwards; and as to 
religious knowledge, the Chriſtian (yl: 
tem, as already ſaid, was only another 
ſpecies of mythology ; and the mytho- 
logy to which it ſucceeded, was à cor- 
ruption of an ancient ſyſtem of theifm."* 


It is impoſſiole for us to know at whit time the heathen mytholog y began; but 
it ie certain, from the internal evidence that it carries; 
lame hate or condition in which it cuded. 


that it did not begin in ti: 
Al the gods of that mythology, EXC! 


The {uppoled reign of Saturn was prior to that 


wich | is cal ied the hen then my! hology 5 and Was io far 4 ſpecies of the; {im that 
| | admitte 
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It is owing to this long interreg- | 


num of ſcience, ard to no other cauſe, 


that we have now to look back through 


2 vaſt chaſm of many hundred years 
to the reſpectable characters we call 
the antients. Had the progreſſion of 


knowledge gone on proportionably 
with the ſtock that before exiſted, that 
chaſm would have been filled up with 


characters riſing ſuperior in know- 
ledge to each other; and thoſe an- 
cients, we now ſo much admire, would 
have appeared reſpectably in the back 
ground of the ſcene. But the chriſ- 


tian ſyſtem laid all waſte; and if we 


take our ſtand about the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, we look back 
thro' that long chaſm, to the times of 
the ancients, as over a vaſt ſandy de- 


fart, in which not a ſhrub appears to 


intercept the viſion to the fertile hills 
beyond. | 

It is an inconſiſtency, POS pol. 
ible to be credited, that any thing 
ſhould exiſt under the name of a re- 
iigion, that held it to be ir7eligious to 
ſtudy and contemplate the ſtructure 
of the univerſe that God had made, 
But the fact i is too well eſtabliſhed to 
be denied. The event that ſerved 


more than any other, to break the 
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of the reformation by Luther. 


ſociate, began to appear. 
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firſt link in this long chain nof deſpotic 
ignorance, is that known by the name 
From 
that time, though it does not appear 
to have made any part of the intention 
of Luther, or of thoſe who are called 
reformers, the Sciences began to re- 
vive, and Liberality, their natural aſ- 
This was 
the only public good the reformation 
did; for with reſpe&t to religious 
good, it might as well nc: have taken 
place. The mythology ſtill continued 
the ſame; and a multiplicity of nati- 
onal popes grew out of the downtall 


of the Pope of Chriſtendom. 


Having thus ſhewn, trom the inter- 
nal evidence of things, the cauſe that 


produced a change in the ſtate of 


learning, and the motive for iubſti- 


tuting the ſtudy of the dead languages 
in the place of the Sciences, I pro- 
ceed, in addition to the ſeveral obſer- 
_ vations already made in the former 


part of this work, to compare, or 
rather to confront, the evidence that 
the ſtructure of the univerſe affords, 
with the chriſtian ſy ſtem of religion. 
But as I cannot begin this part better 
than by referring to the ideas that 
occurred to me at an early part of 


V 2 


admitted the belief of only one Gad. Saturn is ſuppoſed to have abdicated the go- 
verament in favour of his three ſons and one daughter, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune and 
Juno: after this, thouſands of other gods and demi-gods were imaginarily created, 
and the calendar of gods increaſed as tall as the calendar of laints, and the calendar of 
courts have increaſed fince. | 
All the corruptions that have taken place in theology, and in religion, have been 
produced by admitting of what man calls revealed religion. The mythologiſts pre- 
tended to more revealed religion than the chriſtians do. They had their oracles and 
theie prieſts, who were ſuppoicd to receive and deliver the word of God verbally og 
almoſt all occaticns. | 
Since then ail Corruptions, down from Moloch to modern predeſtinarianiſm, and 
the human ſacrifices of the heathens to the Chriſtian ſacrifice of the Creator, have 
been produced by admitting what is called revealed rel gion, the moit efi=Aual means 
to prevent all ſuch evils and impoſitions, is not to admit of any other revelation than 
taat which is manifeſted in the book of creation; and to contemplate the C reation, 
5 the only true and real word of God that ever did or ever will exitt, and that every 
thing elle, called the Word of Cod is fable and impoſition. 
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life, and which I doubt not have occur- 


red in ſome degree to almoſt every other 


perſon at one time or other, I ſhall ſtate 
'what thoſe ideas were, and add thereto 
ſuch other matter as ſhall ariſe out of 
the ſubject, giving to the whole, by 
way of preface, a ſhort introduction. 

My father being of the quaker pro- 


feffion, it was my good fortune to 
| have an exceeding good moral edu- 


cation, and a tolerable ftock of uſe- 
ful Jearning. Though I went to the 


? grammar ſchool, * I did not learn 


Latin, not only becauſe I had no in- 
clination to learn languages, but be- 


+ cauſe of the objection the quakers 


have againſt the books in which the 
language is taught. But this did not 
prevent me from being acquainted 


with the ſubjects of all the Latin 


books uſed in the ſchool]. 

The natural bent of my mind was 
to ſcience. I had ſome turn, and I 
believe ſome talent for poetry; but 
this I ratker repreſſed than encouraged, 
as leading too much into the field of 
imagination. As ſoon as I was able 
I purchaſed a pair of globes, and at- 
tended the philoſophical le&ures of 
Martin and Ferguſon, and became 
afterwards acquainted with Dr. Bevis, 


of the fociety, called the Royal So- 


ciety, then living in the Temple, and 
an excellent aſtronomer. = 

I had no diſpoſition for what was 
called politics. It preſented to my 
mind no other idea than is contained 


in the word Jockeyſhip. When, 


therefore, I turned my thoughts to- 
wards matters of government, I had 
to {ori a ſyſtem for myleit, that ac- 
corded with the moral and philoſophic 
principles in which I had been edu- 


The ſame - Thetford in Norfolk, 
to, and ur der the {me maſter, 
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cated. I faw, or at leaſt I thought 
I ſaw, a vaſt ſcene opening itſelf to 
the world in the affairs of America; 
and it appeared to me, that unleſs the 
Americans changed the plan they were 
then purſuing, with reſpect to the 
government of England, and declare 
themſelves independent, they would 
not only involve themſelves in a mul. 
tiplicity of new difficulties, but ſhut 
out the proſpect that was then offer. 
ing itſelf to mankind through their 
means. It was from theſe motives 
that I publiſhed the work known by 
the name of Common Senſe, which i 
the firſt work I ever did publiſh : and 
ſo far as I can judge of mylelf, I be. 


lieve I never ſhould have been known | 


in the world as an author on any ſub- 
ject whatever, had it not been for the 
affairs of America. I wrote Common 
Senſe the latter end of the year 1775, 
and publiſhed it the firſt of January 


1776. Independence was declared 


the tourth of July following. 

Any perſon who has made obſerra- 
tions on the ſtate and progrels of the 
human mind, by obſerving his own, 
cannot but have obſerved, that there are 
two diſtin& claſſes of what are called 
Thoughts: thoſe that we produce in 
ourſelves by reflection and the act ot 
thinking, and thoſe that bolt into the 
mind of their own accord. I have al- 
ways made it a rule to treat thoſe volun- 
tary viſitors with civility, taking care 
to examine, as well as I was able, if they 


were worth entertaining; and it is from 


them 1 have acquired almoſt all the 
knowledge that I have. As to the learn- 
ing that any perſon gains from ſchool 
education, it ſerves only, like a ſmall 
capital, to put him in the way of begin- 
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| ning learning for himſelf afterwards. 
—Every perſon of learning is finally 
his own teacher ; the reaſon of which 
is, that principles, being of a diſtin& 
quality to circumſtances, cannot be 
imprefſed upon the memory. Their 
| place of mental reſidence is the un- 


| derſtanding, and they are never ſo 


laſting as when they begin by concep- 
tion. 
tory part. 
From the time I was capable of 
conceiving an idea, and acting upon 
it by reflection, I either doubted the 
truth of the chriſtian ſyſtem, or 


thought it to be a ſtrange affair; 1 


ſcarcely knew which it was: but I 
well remember, when about ſeven or 
eight years of age, hearing a ſermon 
read by a relation of mine, who was 
a great devotee of the church, upon 
the ſubject of what is called Re- 
demption by the death of the Son of God. 
After the ſermon was ended I went 
into the garden, and as I was going 
down the garden ſteps (for I perfectly 
recolle& the ſpot) I revolted at the 
recollection of what I had heard, and 
| thought to myſelf that it was making 
God Almighty a& like a paſſionate 
man that killed his ſon when he could 
not revenge himſelf any other way, 


ind as I was ſure a man would be 


hanged that did ſuch a thing, I could 


aot ſee for what purpoſe they preached 


BEI ſermons. This was not one of 
Ho! 2 kind of thoughts that had any 


ane in it of childiſh levity; it was 


to me a ſerious reflection ariſing from 
the idea I had, that God was too good 
to do ſuch an action, and alſo too al- 


auüghty to be under any necetlity of 


I believe in the fame man 
ner to this moment; and I moreover 
believe, that any ſyſtem of religion 
wa! has any thing in it that ſhocks 


doing it, 
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principles of their religion. 


Thus much "we the introduce 


out of their ſyſtem. 
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the mind of a child, cannot be a true 
ſyſtem. 

It ſeems as if parents of the chriſ- 
tian profeſſion were aſhamed to tell 
their children any thing about the 
They 
ſometimes inſtru them in morals, 
and talk to them of the goodneſs of 
what they call Providence; for the 
chriſtian mythology has five deities 3 | 


there is God the Father, God the Son» 


God the Holy Ghoſt, the God Provi- 
dence, and the Goddeſs Nature. But 
the Chriſtian tory of God the Father 
putting his ſun to death, 6r employ- 
ing people to do it (for that is the 
plain language of the ſtory) cannot 
be told by a parent to a child; and 
to tell him that it was done to whke 


mankind happier and better, is making 
the ſtory ſill worſe, as if mankind 


could be improved by the example 


of murder; and to tell him that all 


this is a myſtery, is only making an 
excule for the incredibility of it. 

How different is this to the pure 
and {imple profeſhon of Deiſm! The 


true deiſt has but one Deity ; and his 


religion conſiſts in contemplating the 
power, wiſdom, and benignity of the 
Deity in his works, in endeavouring 


to imitate him in every thing morals 


ſcientifical, and mechanical. 

The religion that approaches the 
neareſt of all others to true deiſm, in 
the moral and benign part thereof, is 
that profeſſed by the quakers, but 
they have contracted themſelves too 
much by leaving the works of God 
Though I reve- 
rence their philanthropy, I cannot 
help ſmiling at the conceit, that if the 
taſte of a quaker, could have been 
conſulted at the creation, what a filent 
and drab-coloured creation it would 
have been! Not a flower would have 


bloſſomed i its gaieties, nor a bird been 
permitted to ſing. 
Qhnitting theſe reflections, I pro- 
ceed to other matters. After I had 
made myſelf maſter of the uſe of the 
globes and of the orrery,“ and con- 
eeived an idea of the infinity of ſpace, 
and i of the eternal diviſibility of matter, 
and obtained, at leaſt, a general know - 
ledge of what is called natural philo- 
ſophy, I began to compare or as J 
have before ſaid, to confront, the in- 
ternal evidence thoſe things afford 
with the chriſtian ſyſtem of faith. 
Thouglu it is not a direct article of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem that this world 
that we inhabit is the whole of the 
| Habitable creation, yet it is ſo worked 

vp therewith, from what is called the 
| Mofaic account of the creation, the 
Rory of Eve and the apple, and the 
counterpart of that ſtory, the death of 
the Son of God, that to believe other- 
wiſe, that is, to believe that God 
created a plurality of worlds, at leaſt as 
numerous as what we call ftars, renders 
the chriſtian ſyſtem of faith at once 
little and ridiculous ; and ſcatters it 
in the mind like feathers in the air. 
The two beliefs cannot be held toge- 


ther in the ſame mind; and he who 


thinks that he believes both, has 
thought but little of either. 
Though the belief of a plurality 
of worlds was familiar to the ancients, 


* As this book may fall into the hands of perſons who do not have Sat Þ an orrery 
ie, it is for their information I add this note, as the name gives no idea of the uſes of 
the tning. The orrery has its name from the perſon who invented it. 
chinery of clock-work, repreſenting the univerſe in miniature 
volution of the earth round itſelf and round the ſun, 


the earth, the revolution of the planets round the ſun, their relative diſtances from 
the ſun, as the centre of the whole 1 vitzm, 
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it is only within the laſt three centy. 


ſand and twenty Engliſh miles, reck. 


ed round in the ſpace of about three 


ries that the extent and dimenſions of 
this globe that we inhabit, have been 
aſcertained, Several veſſels, follow. 
ing the tra& of the ocean, have ſailed 


entirely round the world, as a man | 


may march in a circle, and come 
round by the contrary fide of the 
circle to the ſpot he ſet out from, 
The circular dimenſions of our world 
in che wideſt part, as a man would 
meaſure the wideſt round of an appl: 
or a ball, is only twenty five thou. 


oning ſixty-nine miles and an half to 
an equatorial degree, and may be (ail. 


years. + 
A worldof this extent may, at it 


thought, appear to us to be great; 
but if we compare it with the immen- 
ſity of ſpace in which it is ſuſpended, 
like a bubble or a balloon in the air; 
it is infinitely leſs in proportion than 
the ſmalleſt grain of ſand is to the 
ſize of the world, or the fineſt particle 
of dew to the whole ocean; andis 
therefore but ſmall ; and, as will be 
hereaſter ſhewn, is only one of 3 hl. 
tem of worlds, of which the univer- 
ſal creation is compoſed, 

It is not difficult to gain ſome faint 
idea of the immenſity of ſpace in 
which this and all the other worlds 
are ſuſpended, if we follow a pro- 


It is a ma- 
and in which the fe- 
the revolution of the moon round 


their relative diſtances from each oth", 


and their different magnitudes, are repreſented as they reaily exit in what we Cl 


the heavens. 


F Allowing a ſhip to ſail, on an average three miles in an hour, ſhe would fail er- 


tircly round the world in 22 than one year, it ſhe could fail in a reg circle; bath 
is 5 oblig £d to follow the courſe of FRE OCEAN, 
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greſſion of ideas. When we think of 
the ſize or dimenſions of a room, our 
ideas limit themſelves to the walls, 

and there they ſtop. But when our 
eye, or our imagination darts into 
ſpace, that is, when it looks upwards 
| into what we call the open air, we 
cannot conceive any walls or boun- 
| daries it can have; and if, for the 
ſake of reſting our ideas, we ſup- 
poſe a boundary, the queſtion imme- 
diately renews itſelf, and aſks, what 
is beyond that boundary? and in the 
ſame manner, what is beyond the 
next boundary? and ſo on, till the 
fatigued imagination returns and ſays, 
there is no end. Certainly, then, the 
Creator was not pent for room when 
he made this world no larger than it 
is; and we have to ſeek the reaſon in 
ſomething elſe. 

If we take a.ſurvey of our own 
world, or rather of this, of which 
the Creator has given us the ule, as 
our portion in the immenſe ſyſtem of 
creation, we find every part of it, 
the earth, the waters, and the air 
that ſurround it, filled, and as it were, 
crowded with life, down from the 
largeſt animals that we know of, to 
the ſmalleſt inſe&s the naked eye can 


| behold, and from thence to others 
ſtili ſmaller, and totally Miſible with- 


out the aſſiſtance of the microſcope. 
Every tree, every plant, every 
leaf, ſerves not only as an habitation, 
but as a world to ſome numerous 
race, till animal exitence becomes 
ſo exceedingly refined, that the efflu- 
via of a blade of graſs would be food 
for thouſands. | | 

Since then no part of our earth is 
left unoccupied, why js it to be ſup- 
poſed, that the immenſity of ſpace is 
a naked void, lying in eternal waſte, 
There is room for millions of worlds 


as large or larger than ours, and each 


of them. millions of miles apart from 


each other. 


Having now arrived at this point, 
if we carry our ideas only one thought 
further, we ſhall ſee, perhaps, the 
true reaſon, at leaſt a very good rea- 
ſon for cur happineſs, why the Crea- 


tor, inſtead of making one immenſe 


world, extending over. an immenſe 
quantity of ſpace, has preferred di. 
viding that quantity of matter into 


ſeveral diftint and ſeparate worlds, 
which we call planets, of which cur. 


earth is one. But before L explain 
my ideas upon this ſuhject, it is neceſ- 
ſary, (not for the ſake of thoſe that 
already know, but for theſe who do 


not) to ſnew what the ſyſtem of the 


univerſe is. 


That part of the univerſe, that is 
called the ſolar ſyſtem (meaning the 
ſyſtem of worlds to which our earth 


belongs, and of which, Sol, or in 
Engliſh language the Sun, is the cen- 
tre) conſiſts, beſides the Sun, of ſix 
diſtinct orbs, or planets, or worlds, 


beſides the ſecondary bodies, called 
the ſatellites, or moons, of which our 
earth has one that attends her in her 


annual revolution round the ſun, in 
like manner as the other ſatellites, or 
moons, attend the planets, or worlds, 


to which they ſeverally belong, as may 


be {cen by the afſiſtance of the teleſcope. 


The Sun is the centre, round which 
thoſe tix worlds, or planets, revolve 


at different diſtances therefrom, and 


in circles concentric to each other, 
Each world keeps conſtantly in near 
the ſame tract round the Sun, and 
continues at the ſame time, turning 
round itſelf, in nearly an upright po- 
ſition, as a top turns round itſelf, when 


it is ſpinning on the ground, wok leans 
a little ſideways. 


* 
* 
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It is this leaning of the earth, (231 
degrees) that occaſions ſummer and 
winter, and the different length of 
days and nights. If the earth turned 
round itſelf in a poſition perpendicu- 
lar to the plane or level of the circle 
it moves in round the Sun, as a top 
turns round when it ſtands ere& on 
the ground, the days and nights would 
be always of the fame length, twelve 


Hours day, and twelve hours night, 
and the ſeaſon would be uniformly the 


ſame throughout the year. 

Every time that a planet [our earth 
for example] turns round itſelf, it 
makes what we call day and night ; 


and every time it goes entirely round 


the Sun, it makes what we call 4 
year, conſequently our world turns 
three hundred and ſixty- five times 
round itſelf, in going once round the 
Sun.“ 


The names 1 the ancients gave 


to thoſe ſix worlds, and which are 
still called by the fame names, are 
Mercury, Venus, this world that we 
call ours, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
They appear larger -to the eye than 
the ftars, being many million miles 
nearer to our earth than any of the 
ſtars are. The planet Venus is that 
which is called the evening ſtar, and 
ſometimes the morning ſtar, as ſhe 
happens to ſet after, or riſe before the 
Sun, which, in either cale, is never 
more than three hours. | 

The Sun, as before ſaid, being the 
centre, the planet, or world, neareſt 
the Sun, is Mercury; his diſtance from 
the Sun is thirty-four million wiles, 
and he moves round in acircle always 


at that diſtance from the Sun, as 4 


top may be ſuppoſed to ſpin round in 
the tract in which a horſe goes in ; 
mill. The ſecond world is Venus ; 
ſhe is fifty-ſeven million miles diſtant 
from the Sun, and conſequently moves 
round in a circle much greater than 
that of Mercury. The third worldis 
this that we inhabit, and which i; 
eighty-eight million miles diſtant fron 


the Sun, and conſequently move 


round in a circle greater than that ot 
Venus. The fourth world is Mars; 
he is diſtant from the Sun one hundred 
and thirty-four million miles, and 


_ conſequently moves round in a circle 


greater than that of our earth, The 
fifth is Jupiter ; he is diſtant fromthe 
Sun five hundred and fifty- ſeven mil- 


lion miles, and conſequently mores 
round in a circle greater than that of 


Mars. The fixth world is Saturn; 
he is diſtant trom the Sun ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty-three million miles, 
and conſequently moves round in a 
circle that ſurrounds the circles er 
orbits of all the ner worlds or Yr ph. 
nets. 5. 1 
The ſpace, -thivefors; in the au, 
or in the immenſity of ſpace, that our 
ſolar ſyſtem takes up for the fevers 


worlds to perform their revolutions 


in round the Sun, is of the extent 
in a ſtrait line of the whole diame- 
ter of the orbit or circle, in which 
Saturn moves round the Sun, which 
being double his diſtance from the 
Sun is fifteen hundred and twenty- 
ſix million miles; and its circular 


extent is nearly five thouſand mil- 


lion; and its globical content 1s 


* Thoſe who ſuppoſed that the Sun went round the earth every twenty-four houts, 
made the ſame miſtake in idea, that a cook would do in fad, that thould make Us 
fire g. round the meat, iuſtcad of the meat tuching round iclelf towards the fire. 
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almoſt three thouſand five hundred mil- 
lion times three thouſand five hun- 
dred million ſquare miles.“ 


But this, immenſe as it is, is only 


one ſyſtem of worlds. . Beyond this, 
at a vaſt diſtance into ſpace, far be- 
yond all power of calculation, are the 
ſtars called the fixed ſtars. They are 
called fixed, becauſe they have no re- 
volutionary motion as the fix worlds or 


planets have that I have been deſcrib- | 
ing. Thoſe fixed ſtars continue al- 


ways at the ſame diſtance from each 
other, and always in the ſame place, 
as the Sun does in the centre of our 


ſyſtem. The probability therefore is, 


that each of thoſe fixed ſtars is alſo a 
bun, round which another ſyſtem of 
worlds or planets, though too remote 
tor us to diſcover, performs its revo- 
Jutions, as our ſyſtem of worlds does 
round our central duhnun. 
By this eaſy progreſſion of ideas, the 
immenſity of ſpace will appear to us 
to be filled with ſyſtems of worlds: 


and that no part of ſpace lies at waſte, 
any more than any part of our globe 


of earth and water is left unoccupied. 
Having thus endeavoured to convey, 
in a familiar and eaſy manner, ſome 


idea of the ſtructure of the univerſe, 
I return to explain what I before al- 


Jaded to, namely, the great benefits 
ariſing to man in conſequence of the 


* If it ſhovld be aſked, how can man know theſe things? I have one plain anſwer 
to give, which is, that man knows how to calculate an eclipſe, and alſo how to cal- 
culate, to a minute of time, when the planet Venus, in making her revolutions | 
round the Sun, will come in a ſtraight line between our earth and the Sun, and will 
appear to us about the ſize of a large pea paſſing acrois the face of the Sun. This 
happens but twice in about an hundred years, at the diſtance of about eight years 
from each other, and kas happened twice in our time, both of which wereforeknown 
It can alſo be known when they will happen again for a thouſand 
years to come, or to any other portion of ume. | 
able to do thoſe things if he did not underſtaud the Jolar - ſyſtem, and the manner in 
which the revolutions of the ſeveral planets or worlds are performed, the fact of cat- 
culating an celipſe or a tranſit of Venus, is a proof in point that the knowledge exiſts , 
and as to a few thouſand, or even a few million miles more or leſs, it makes ſcarctly 
any ſenſible difference in £ach immenſe diſtances, | 


by calculation. 
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beſides ſatellites, in preference to that 


ed to our eye, and from thence to our 
_ underſtanding] which thoſe ſeveral 
Planets, or worlds, of which our ſyſ- 
tem is compoled, make in their circuit 
round the Sun. | 5 


knowledge of ſcience we now have; 
mechanical arts that contribute ſo much 
to our earthly felicity and comfort are 


derived. 


ching in vain, ſo alfo muſt it be be- 
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Creator having made a plurality of 
worlds, ſuch as our ſyſtem is, con- 
liſting of a central ſun and fix worlds, 


of creating one world only of a vaſt 
extent. | | 

It is an idea I never loſt fight of, 
that all our knowledge of ſcience is 
derived from the revolutions [exhibit- 


Had then the quantity of matter 
which theſe fix worlds contain been 
blended into one ſolitary globe, the 
conſequence to ns would have beens 
that either no revolutionary motion 
would have exiſted, or not a ſufficien- 
cy of it, to give us the ideas and the 


and it is from the ſciences that all the 


As therefore the Creator made no- 


lieved that he organized the ſtructure 
of the univerſe in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner for the benefit of man; 
and as we ſee, and 'from experience 
feel, the benefits we derive from the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, formed as it 


As, therefore, man could not be 
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is, which benefits we ſhould not have 
had the opportunity of enjoying, if 
the ſtructure ſo far as relates to our 
{yitem, had been a ſolitary globe, we 
can diſcover, at leaſt, one reaſon why 
= plurality of worlds has been made, 


and that reaſon calls forth the devoti- | 


onal gratitude of man, as well as his 
admiration. * 

But it is not to us, the inhabitants 
af this globe only, that the benefits 
ariſing trom a plurality of worlds are 
limited. The inhabitants of each of 
the worlds, of which our ſyſtem 1s 
compoſed, enjoy the fame opportuni- 


ties of knowledg$ as we do. They 


behold the revolutionary motions of 
our earth as we behold theirs. All 
the planets revolve in fight of each 
ther; and therefore the ſame univer- 


| $a] ſchool of ſcience preſents itſelf to 
all, | SITES: af 


Neither does the knowledge ſtop 
here. The ſyſtem of worlds, next to 


us, - Exhibits, in its revolutions, the 
fame principles and ſchool of ſcience, 


to the inhabitants of their ſyſtem, as 
Gur ſyſtem does to us, and in like 
manner throughout the immenſity of 
U 8 | 
Our ideas, not only of the almigh- 
tineſs of the Creator, but of his 


w:ilom and his beneficence, become 
enlarged in proportion as we contem- 
pate the extent and the ſtructure of | 


che univerſe, The ſolitary idea of a 


flitary world rolling, or at reſt, in 


be immenſe ocean of ſpace, gives 
place to the cheerful idea of a ſoci- 
ety of worlds, ſo happily contrived, 
2s to adminiſter, even by their moti- 
ons, inſtruction to man. We {re 
our own earth filled with abundance; 
but we forget to conſider how much of 
that abundance is owing to the ſcien - 
rifle knowiedge the vaſt machinery of 
the unveric nas antolded, | 


But, in the midſt of thoſe reflec. 
tions, what are we to think of the 
chriſtian ſyſtem of faith that forms 
itſelf upon the idea of only one world, 
and that of no greater extent, as is 
before ſhewn, than twenty-five thou. 
ſand miles. An extent, which a man 
walking at the rate of three miles an 
hour, for twelve hours in the day, 
could he keep on in a circular direc. 
tion, would walk entirely round in le; 
than two years. Alas J what is thi; 
to the mighty ocean of ſpace, and tlie 
almighty power of the Creator ! 

From whence then could ariſe th: 
ſolitary and ſtrange conceit that the 
Almighty, who had millions of wor 
equally dependent on his protectich. 
ſhould quit the care of all the reſt, and 
come to die in our world, becauſe, 
they ſay, one man and one woman bad 
eaten an apple. And, on the other 
hand, are we to ſuppoſe that every 
world, in the boundleſs creation, had 
an Eve, an apple, a ſerpent, and z 
redeemer. In this caſe, the perſon 
who is irreyerently called the Son of 
God, and ſometimes God himſelf, 
would have nothing elſe to do than to 
travel from world to world, in an 
endleſs ſucceſſion of death, with ſcarce. 
ly amomentary interval of life. 

It has been, by reje&ing the evi- 
dence, that the word, or works of 
God in the creation, affords to our 
ſenſes, and the action of our reaſon 
upon that evidence, that ſo many 
wild and whimſical ſyſtems of faith, 
and of religion, have been fabricated 
and fet up. There may be man) 
ſyſtems of religion, that ſo far from 
being morally bad, are in many re— 
ſpects morally good: hut there can 
be but of that's true; and that ore, 
necellarily muſt, as it erer will, be 
in all things conſiſtent with the ever 
exiſting word of God that we beh0j6 
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in his works. But ſuch is the ſtrange 
conſtruction of the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 
faith, that every evidence the heavens 
| 3Fords to man, either directly con- 
tradicts it, or renders it abſurd. | 
It is poſſible to believe, and I al- 
ways feel pleaſure in encouraging my- 
ſelf to believe it, that there have been 
men in the world who perſuaded 
themſelves that, what is called a prows 
fraud, might, at leaſt under particu- 


lar circumſtances, be productive of 


ſome good. But the fraud being 
once eſtabliſhed, could not afterwards 


be explained; for it is with a pious 


fraud, as with a bad action, it begets 
a calamitous neceſſity of going on. 
Ihe perſons who firſt preached 
the chriſtian ſyſtem of faith, and in 
ſome meaſure combined with it the 
morality preached by Jeſus Chriſt, 
might perſuade themſelves that it was 
better than the heathen mythology 
that then prevailed, From the firſt 
preachers, the fraud went on to the 
ſecond, and to the third, till the idea 
of its being a pious fraud became loſt 
in the belief of its being true; 
and that the belief came again encou- 
raged by the intereſt of thoſe who 
made a livelihood by preacking it. 


ſuch means, be rendered almoſt general 
among the laity, it is next to impoſ- 
ſible to account for the continual per- 
ſecution carried on by the church, for 
ſeveral hundred years, againſt the ſci- 
ence and againſt the profeſſors of ſci- 
ence, if the church had not ſome re- 
cord or ſome tradition, that it was 
originally no other than a pious fraud, 
or did not foreſee, that it could: not 
be maintained againſt the evidence that 
the ſtructure of the univerſe afforded 
Having thus ſhewn the irreconcile- 
able inconſtſtencies between the real 
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| becauſe we ſee it; 
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word of God exiſting in the univerſe, 
and that which is called the word of 
God, as ſhewn to us in a printed book, 


that any man might make, I proceed 


to ſpeak of the three principal means 
that have been employed in all ages, 
and perhaps in all countries, to im- 
poſe upon mankind. _ 

Thoſe three means are, Myſtery, 
Miracle, and Prophecy. The two 
firſt are incompatible with true reli- 
gion, and.the third ought 3 to 
be ap et. | 
With reſpect to myſtery, every thing 
we behold is, in one ſenſe a myſtery, 
to us. Our own exiſtence is a myſ- 
the whole vegetable world is 2 
myſtery. We cannot account how it 
is that an acorn, when put into the 
ground, is made to develop itſelf, and 
become an oak. We know not how 


it is that the ſeed we ſow unfolds and | 


multiplies itſelf, and returns to us 

ſuch an abundant intereſt * ſo ſmall 

a capital. | 
The fact, however, as diſtin& from 

the operating cauſe, is not a myſtery, 


and we know alſo 
the means we are to uſe, which is no 


other than putting the feed in the 


Wn ground. We know therefore as much 
But though ſuch a belief might, by 


as is neceflary for us to know; and that 
part of the - 6peration that we do not 
know, and which if we did, we could 
not perform, the Creator takes upon 
himſelf and performs it for us. We 
are therefore better off than if we had 
been let into the ſecret, and left to do 
it for ourſelves. 

But though every created thing is 
in this ſenſe a myſtery, the word 
myſtery cannot be applied to moral 
truth, any more than obſcurity can be 


applied to light. he God in whom 


we believe is a God of moral truth, 
and not a God of myſtery or obſcu. 


— « 
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rity. Mykery is the antagoniſt of 


truth. It is a fog of human inven- 
tion, that obſcures truth and repre- 


ſlents it in diſtortion. Truth never 
envelops 2z/elf in myſtery; and the 
myſtery in which it is at any time en- 


veloped, is the work of its antagonift 
and never of itſelf. 

Religion, therefore, being the be- 
lief of a God, and the practice of 


moral truth, cannot have connection 


with myſtery. The belief of God, 


ſo far from having any thing of myſ- 
tery in it, is of all beliefs the moſt 


eaſy, becauſe it ariſes to us, as is be- 
fore obſerved, out of neceſſity. And 


the practice of moral truth, or in 
other words, à practical imitation of 
the moral goodneſs of God, is no 


other than our acting towards each 


other, as he acts benignly towards all. 
We cannot ſerve Gd in the manner 
we ferve thoſe who cannot do without 
fuch ſervice ; and, therefore, the only 
idea we can have of ſerving God, is 
that of contributing to the happineſs 


of the living creation that God has 


made. This cannot be done by re- 
Uring ourſelves from the ſociety of 
the world, and ſpending a recluſe life 


in ſelfiſh notion. 


The very nature and defign of reli- 
gion, it I may fo expreſs it, prove 
even to demonſtration, that it mult 
be free from every thing of myftery, 
and unincumbered with every thing 
that is myſterious. Religion, conſi- 
e as a duty, is incumbent upon 

ery living ſoul alike, and therefore 
Fe ae be on a level to the under ſtand- 
zug and comprehenſion of all. Man 
does not learn religion as he learns 
the ſecrets and mytteries of a trade. 
He learns the theory of religion by 
election. Tt ariſes out of the action 
of ais own mind upon the things 
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which he ſees, or upon what he may 
happen to hear or to read, aud the 
practice joins it{elf thereto. 

- When men, whether from Policy or 
pious fraud, ſet up ſyſtems of religion 
incompatible ich the word or works 
of God in the creation, and not only 
above but repugnant to human com. 
prehenſion, they were under the ne. 
ceſſity of inventing, or adopting, x 
word that ſhould ſerve as a bar to all 
queſtions, inquiries, and ſpeculations, 
The word myſtery anſwered this pur. 
pole ; and thus it has happened, that 
religion, which, in itſelf, is without 
myſtery, has been . into 2 
fog of myſterics. 

As myſtery anſwered all genera] pur- 
poſes, miracle followed as an occa- 
fional auxiliary. The former ſerved 
to bewilder the mind, the latter to 
puzzle the ſenſes. The one was the 
lingo; the other the legerdemain. 
But before going further into this 


ſubject, it will be proper to inquire 


what. is to be underſtood by a miracle. 

In the fame ſenſe that every thing 
may be ſaid to be a myſtery, fo allo 
may be faid, that every thing is a 
miracle, and that no one thing is 2 
greater miracle than another. The 
Elephant though larger, is not a 


greater miracle than a mite; nor 2 


mountain a greater miracie than an 
atom. To an almighty power, it is 
no more difficult to make the one than 


the other, and no more difficult to 
make a million worlds than to make 


one. Every thing therefore is 4 


miracle in one ſenſe ; whilf, in the 
other ſenſe there is no ſuch thing as 


a miracle. [t i is a miracle when com- 
pared to our power, and to our com- 
prellenſion. It is not a miracle 
compared to the power that performs 
— nothing ig this s deſcrip 
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tion conveys the idea that is affixed 


to the word miracle, it is neceflary 
to carry the enquiry further. 

Mankind have conceived to them- 
ſelves certain laws by which, what 
they call, nature, is ſuppoſed to act; 
and that a miracle is ſomething con- 
trary to the operation and effect of 
thoſe laws. But unleſs we know the 
whole extent of thoſe laws, and of 
what are commonly called, the powers 
of nature, we are not able to judge 
whether any thing that may appear 
to us wonderful or miraculous be 
within, or beyond, or be contrary to, 
her natural power of acting. 

The aſcenſion of a man ſeveral miles 
high into the air, would have every 
thing in it that conſtitutes the idea of 
a miracle, if it were not known that 
a ſpecies of air can be generated ſe- 
veral times lighter than the common 
atmoſpheric air, and yet poſſeſs elaſti- 
city enough to prevent the balloon, in 
which that light air is encloſed, from 
being compreſſed into as many times leſs 


bulk, by the common air that ſurrounds 


it. In like manner, extracting flaſhes 
or ſparks of fire from the human body 
as viſibly as from a ſteel ſtruck with a 
flint, and cauſing iron or ſteel to move 


without any viſible agent, would alſo 


give the idea of a miracle, if we were 
not acquainted with electricity and 
magnetiſin: ſo alſo would many other 
experiments in natural philoſophy, to 
thoſe who are not acquainted with the 
ſubject. The reſtoring perſons to life, 
wo are to appearance dead, as is 
practiſed upon drowned perſons, would 


alia be a miracle, if it were not known 


that animation is capable of being 
luſpended without being extinct. 


Belides theſe, there are performances 


by flight of hand, and by perſons 
ling in concert, that have a miracu- 
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lous appearance, which, when known, 
are thought nothing of. And beſides 
theſe, there are mechanical and opti- 
cal deceptions. There is now an 
exhibition in Paris of ghoſts and 
ſpectres, which, though it is not im- 
poſed upon the ſpectators as a fact, has 
an aſtoniſhing appearance. As there- 
fore we know not the extent to which 
either nature or art can go, there 


is no poſitive criterion to determine 


what a miracle is; and mankind, in 
giving credit to appearances, under 
the idea of their being miracles, are 
ſubject to be continually impoſed upon. 
Since then appearances are ſo capa- 
ble of deceiving, and things not real 
have a ſtrong reſemblance to things 
that are, nothing can be more incon- 
ſiſtent, than to ſuppoſe, that the Al- 
mighty would make uſe of means, 
ſuch as are called miracles, that 
would ſubje&t the perſon who per- 
formed them to the ſuſpicion of being 


an impoſtor, and the perſon who re- 


lated them to be ſuſpected of lying, 
and the doctrine intended to be ſup- 
ported thereby, to be ſuſpected as a 
fabulous invention. | 1 

Of all the modes of evidence that 
ever were invented to obtain belief to 
any ſyſtem or opinion, to which the 
name of religion has been given, that 
of miracle, however ſucceſsful the im- 
poſition may have been, is the moſt 
inconſiſtent. For, in the firſt place, 
whenever recourſe is had to ſhow, for 
the purpoſe of procuring that belief, 
(for a miracle, under any idea of the 
word, is a ſhow) it implies a lameneſs 
or weakneſs in the doctrine that is 
preached. And, in the ſecond place, 
it is degrading the Almighty into the 
character of a ſhow-man, playing 
tricks to amuſe and make the people 
ſtare and wonder. It is alſo the moſt 


equivocal ſort of evidence that can be 
ſet up; for the belief is not to depend 
upon the thing called a miracle, but 
upon the credit of the reporter, who ſays 
that he ſaw it; and therefore the thing» 
were it true, would have no better chance 
of being believed than if it were a lie? 

Suppoſe, I were to (ay, that when 1 


fat down to write this book, a hand 
preſented itſelf in the air, took up the 
pen, and wrote every word that is 
herein written; would any body be- 


lieve me? certainly they would not. 
Would they believe me a whit the 
more if the thing had been a fact? 
certainly they would not. Since then, 
a real miracle, were it to happen, 


would be ſubject to the ſame fate as 


the falſhood, the inconſiſtency becomes 
the greater, of ſuppoſing the Almighty 
would make uſe of means that would 
not anſwer the purpoie for which they 
were intended, even if they were real. 


If we are to ſuppole 2 miracle to be ; 


ſomething ſo entirely out of the courſe 
of what is called nature, that ſhe muſt 
go out of that courſe to accompliſh it ; 
and we fee an account given of ſuch 
miracle by the perſon who faid he ſaw 


it, it raiſes a queſtion in the mind very 


eaſily decided, which is, Is it more 
probable that nature ſhould go out of 


her courſe, or that a man ſhould tell a 


lie? We have never ſeen, in our time, 
nature go out of her courſe, but we 
have good reaſon to believe that millions 


of lies have been told in the lame time; 


it is therefore at leaſt, millions to one, 


that the reporter of a miracle tells a lie, 


The ſtory of the Whale ſwallowing 
Jonah, though a whale is large enough 
to do it, borders greatly on the mar. 
vellous; but it would have approached 
nearer to the idea of a miracle, if 
Jonah had ſwallowed the whale. In 


this, which, may ſerve for all caſes of 
_ miracles, the matter would decade it- 
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ſelf as before ſtated, namely, ft { 
more probable that a man ſhould have 
ſwallowed a whale, or told a lie? 
But ſuppoſing that Jonah had really 
ſwallowed the whale, and gone with it 
in his belly to Ninevah, and to con- 
vince the people that it was true, have 
caſt it up in their fight of the fu! 
length and fize of a whale, would they 
not have believed him to have been the 
devil inſtead of a prophet ? or, if the 
whale had carried Jonah to Nineyah, 
and caſt him up in the fame puh!; 
manner, would they not have believe 


the whale to have been the devil, and 


Jonah one of his imps ? 


The moſt extraordinary of all the 
things called miracles, related in the 


New Teſtament, is that of the devil 


flying away with Jeſus Chriſt, and 
carrying him to the top of a hiok 
mountain; and to the top of the high. 
eſt pinnacle of the temple, and ſhewing 
him, and promiſing to him all the king- 

doms of the world. How happened it 
that he did not diſcover America? or 


is it only with kingdoms that his footy 


Highneſs has any intereſt ? 


I have too much reſpect for the 
moral character of Chriſt, to believe 
that he told this whale of a miracle 
himfelf ; neither is it eaſy to account 
for what purpoſe it could have been fa- 


bricated, unleſs it were to impoſe upon 
the connoiſſeurs of miracles, as is 
ſometimes practiſed upon the 
ſeurs of Queen Anne's farthings, and 
collectors of relics and antiquities; 
or to render the belief of miracles ri- 
diculous, by outdoing miracle, as Don 
or to em- 
barraſs the belief of miracles by mak- 
ing it doubtful by what power, whe⸗ 
ther of God, or of the devil, an) 
thing called a miracle was performed. 
It requires, however, a great deal 0: 
faith in the devil to believe this miracle. 


Quixote outdid chivalry : 


connoiſ- 
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In every point of view, in which 
thoſe things called miracles can be 
placed and conſidered, the reality of 
them is unprobable, and their exiſt- 
ence. unneceſſary. They would not, 
2s before obſerved, anſwer any uſeful 
purpoſe, even if they were true; for 
it is more difficult to obtain belief to 
a miracle, than to a principle evident- 
ly moral, without any miracle. Moral 
principle ſpeaks univerſally for itſelf. 
Miracle could be but a thing of the 
moment, and ſeen but by a few; 
after this, it requires a transfer of 
faith, from God to man, to believe 
a miracle upon man's report. Inſtead 
therefore of admitting the recitals of 
miracles, as evidence of any ſyſtem of 
religion being true, they ought to be 
conſidered as ſymptoms of its being 
fabulous. 
and upright character of truth, that 
it rejects the crutch ; and it is con- 
ſiſtent with the character of fable, to 
ſeck the aid that truth reje&ts, Thus 
much for myſtery and miracle. 

As myſtery and miracle took charge 
of the paſt and the preſent, prophecy 
took charge of the future, and round- 
ed the tenſes of faith. It was not 
ſulſicient to know what had been done, 
but what would be done. The ſuppo- 
ſed prophet was the ſuppoſed hiſtorian 


of times to come; and if he happen- 


ed, in ſhooting with a long bow of 
a thouſand years, to ſtrike within, a 
thouland miles of a mark, the ingenu- 


uy of potter) ity could make it point 
and if he happened to be di- 


lank; 
rectly wrong, it was only to ſuppoſe, 


as in the cate of Jonah and Ninevah, 


that God had repented himſelf, and 
changed his mind. 


fabulous iyltems make of man! 
It has 
of t:; 


been ſhewn in a former'part 
is Work, that the original mean- 
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ing of the words prophet and prophe- 
Hing has been changed, and that a 


prophet, in the ſenſe the word is now _ 


uſcd, is a creature of modern inventi- ; 
on; and it is owing to this change 


in the meaning of the words, that the 


flights and metaphors of the Jewiſh 
poets, and phraſes and expreſſions now 
rendered obſcure by our not being ac- 
quainted with the local circumſtances 
to which they applied at the time they 
were uſed, have been erected into pro- 
phecies, and made to bend to expla- 
nations at the will and whimſical 
conceits of ſectaries, expounders, and 
commentators. Every thing unintel- 


ligible is prophetical, and every thing 


infignificant was typical. A blunder 
would have ſerved for a prophecy, and 
a diſh-clout for'a iype. 

If by a prophet we are to fuppoſe a 
man, to whom the Almighty commu- 
nicated ſome event that would take 
place in future, either there were ſuch 
men or there were not. If there were, 
it is conſiſtent to believe that the event, 
ſo communicated, would be told in terms 
that could be underſtood, and not re- 


| Hated in ſuch a looſe and obſcure man- 


ner as to be out of the comprehenſion. 
of thoſe that heard it, and fo equivoca] 
as to fit almoſt any circumſtance that 
might happen afterwards. It is con- 
ceiving very irreverently of the Al- 
mighty to ſuppoſe he would deal in this 
jeſting manner with mankind : yet all 
the things called prophecies, in the 
book called the Bible, come under this 
deſcription. | 
But it is with ENG as it is „ with 
miracle. It could not anſwer the pur- 
poſe even if it were real. Thoſe to 
whom a prophecy ſheuld be told, could 


not tell whether the man propheſied or 


lied, or whether it had been revealed 
to him, or whether he conceited it; 


— 
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Hold is the real and ever exiſting word 
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andi if the thing that he propheſied, or 


pretended to prophecy, fhould happen, 
or ſomething like it among the multi- 


tude of things that are daily happen- 
ing, nobody could again know whe- 


ther he fore-knew it, or gueſſed at it, 
or whether it was accidental, A pro- 
phet, therefore is a character uſeleſs 


and unneceſſary; and the ſate fide of 


the caſe is, to guard againſt being im- 


5 poſed upon by not giving credit to 
ſuch relations. 


Upon the whole, myſtery, ate, 
and prophecy, are appendages that 
belong to fabulous and not to true re- 


ligion. They are the means by which 


ſo many Lo heres ! and Lo theres ! have 
been ſpread about the world, and re- 


ligion been made into a trade, The 


ſucceſs of one impoſtor gave encou- 
ragement to another, and the quieting 
ſalvo of doing ſome good by keeping 
up a f ious fraud, pr otected them trom 
remorſe. 

Having now extended the e ſabjeR to 


ga A greater length than I firſt intended, I 
ſhall bring it to a cloſe by abſtracting 


a ſummary from the whole. 
Firſt, that the idea or belief of a 
word of God exiſting in print, or in 


writing, or in ſpeech, is inconſiſtent 


in itſelf for the reaſons already aſſign- 


ed. Theſe reaſons among many others, 


are the want of an univerſal language; 
the mutability of language; the errors 
to which tranſlations are ſubie& ; z the 
poſlihility of totally ſuppr eſſing ſuch a 


word; the probability of altering it, 


or of Tahelenting the whole, and im- 
poling it upon the world. | 
Secondly, That the creation we be- 


prefers. 


of God, in which we cannot be del 
ceived.” It proclaimeth his power, is 
demonſtrates his wiſdom, it manifefs 
his goodneſs and beneficence. 
Thirdly, That the moral duty 
man conſiſts in imitating the moral 
goodneſs and beneficence of God mi- 
nifeſted in the creation towards all his 
creatures. That ſeeing, as we daily 
do, the goodneſs of God to all men, 
it is an example calling upon all inen 
to practiſe the ſame towards eachother; 
and conſequently that every thing of 
perſecution and revenge between man 
and man, and every thing of cruelty 


to animals, is a violation of moral duty, 


I trouble not myſelf about the man. 
ner of future exiſtence, I content 


_ myſelf with believing, even to poſitive 


conviction, that the power that gave 
me exiſtence is able to continue it, in 
any form and manner he pleaſes, either 
with or without this body ; and it ap- 
pears more probable to me that I ſhall 
continue to exiſt hereafter, than that 
ſhould haye had exiſtence, as I now 
have, before that exiſtence began. 
It is certain that, in one point, all 
nations of the earth, and all religions 
agree. All believe in a God, The 
things in which they diſagree are the 


Tedundancies annexed to that belief; 


and therefore, if ever an univerſal re- 


ligion ſhould prevail, it will not be 
| believing any thing new, but in get- 
ting rid of redundancies, and beller- 
ing as men believed at firſt. Adam; 


if ever there was ſuch a man, was cre- 
ated a Deiſt ; but in the mean time let 
every man follow as he has a right to 
do, the religion and the worſhip he 
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[ HAVE added in the former part of The Age of Reaſon that 
it had long been my intention to publiſh my thoughts upon Religion; 
but that I had originally reſerved it to a later period in life, intending 
it to be the laſt work I ſhould undertake. The circumſtances, how- | 
ever, which exiſted in France in the latter end of the year 1790, deter- 
| mined me to delay itno longer. The juſt and humane principles of the 
Revolution, which Philoſophy had firſt diffuſed, had been departed 
from. The Idea, always dangerous to Society as it is derogatory to 
the Almighty—that prieſts could forgive fins—though it ſeemed to 
| exiſt no longer, had blunted the feelings of humanity, and callouſly 
prepared men for the commiſſion of all manner of crimes. The into- 
lerant ſpirit of religious perſecution had transferred itſelf into politics; 
the tribunals, ſtyled Revolutionary, ſupplied the place of the Inquiſi- 
tion ; and the Guillotine of the State out-did the Fire and Faggot of 
the Church. 1 ſaw many of my moſt intimate friends deſtroyed; others 
daily carried to priſon ; and I had reaſon to believe, and had alſo inti- 
mations given me, that the ſame danger was approaching myſelf. | 
Under theſe diſadvantages, I began the former part of the Age of 
Reaſon; J had, beſides, neither Bible nor Teſtament to refer to, though 
Jwas writing againſt both; nor could I procure any; notwithſtanding 
which, I have produced a work that no Bible Believer, though writing 
at his eaſe, and with a Library of Church Books about him, can re- 
fute. Towards the latter end of December of that year, a motion was 
made and carried, to exclude foreigners from the Convention. There 
were but two in it, Anacharſis Clootz and myſelf, and I ſaw I was partt- 
cularly pointed at by Bourdon de I'Oiſe, in his ſpeech on that motion. 
Conceiving, after this, that I had but a few days of liberty, I ſat 
down, and brought the work to a cloſe as ſpeedily as poſſible; and I 
had not finiſhed it more than fix hours, in the ſtate it has fince appear- 
ed, before a guard came, about three in the morning, with an order, 
ſigned by the two Committees of Public Safety and Surety General, 
for putting me in arreſtation as a foreigner, and conveying me to the 
priſon of the Luxembourg. I contrived, in my way there, to call on 
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Joel Bartow, and I put the Manuſcript of the work into his hands ag 
more ſafe than in my poſſeſſion ia Priſon : and not Knowing what might 


be the fate in France, either of the writer or the work, I addreſſed i 


to the protection of the citizens of the United States. 
It is with juſtice that I ſay, that the guard who executed this order, 


and the interpreter of the Committee of General Surety, who accon. 


panied them to examine my papers, treated me not only with civility, 
but with reſpect. The keeper of the Luxembourg, Benoit, a man of 
2 good heart, ſhewed to me every friendſhip in his power, as did aly 
all his family, while he continued in that ſtation. He was remove! 


| from it, put into arreſtation, and carried before the tribunal upon 


malignant accuſation, but acquitted. 

After I had been in the Luxembourg about three weeks, the Ate 
ricans, then in Paris, went in a body to the Convention, to reclaim me 
as their countryman and friend ; but were anſwered by the Prefident, 
Vadler, who was alſo Preſident of the Committee of Surety Genera! 
2nd had figned the order for my arreſtation, that I was born in England. 
1 heard no more after this, from any perſon out of the walls of the 
Priſon, till the fall gf Robeſpierre, on the gth of Thermidor. 

About two months before this event, I was ſeized with a fever, that 
in its progreſs had every ſymprom of becoming mortal. It was then 
that 1 remembered with renewed ſatisfaction, and congratulated myſelf 
mot fincerely, on having written the former part of * The Age of 
Reaſon.” I had then but little expectation of ſurviving, and thoſe 
about me had leſs. I know therefore, by experience, the conſcientiou; 
trial of my own principles. | 

L was then with three chamber comrades: Joſeph Vanhoele of Bruges 
Charles Baſtini, and Michael Robyns of Louvain. The unceaſing 
and anxious attention of theſe three friends to me, by night and day, 
I remember with gratitude, and mention with pleaſure. It happene 
taat a phyſician (Dr. Graham) and a ſurgeon (Mr. Bond) part of the 


ſuite of General O'Hara, were then in the Luxembourg: I afk notmy- 


ſelf, whether it be convenient to them, as men under the Englil 
Goverament, that I expreſs to them my thanks ; but I ſhould reproack 
myſelf if J did not; and allo to the phyſician of the Luxembourg, 
Dr. Marhaſhi. | 

have ſome reaſon to believe, becauſe I cannc: diſcover any othe! 


cauſe, that this illneſs preſerved me in exiſtence. Among the papers ci 


Robeſpierre, t that were examined and reported upon to the Convention 
by a Committee of Deputies, is a note in the hand-writing of Robc: 
pierre, in me following words; 
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Demander que Thomas Paine] Demand that Thomas Paine be 
| foirdecrete d'accufation, pour Vin- | decreed of accuſation, for the in- 
teret de PAmerique autant hos de | tereſt of America as well as of 
Ila France. | France. 

| From what FO was that the intention was not put in execution, 
| 1 know not, and cannot inform myſelf; and I aſeribe it to impoſſibili= | 
ty, on account of that illneſs. _ - $8 | 
| The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their power the injuſtice. 
I had ſuſtained, invited me publicly and unanimouſly to return into 
| the Convention, and which I accepted, to ſhew I could bear an injury 
without permitting it to injure my principles, or my diſpoſition. It. 
is not becauſe right principles have been violated, that they are-to be 
abandoned. 

I haveſeen, fince I have been at liverty, ſeveral ts written, 
ſome 3 in America, and ſome in England, as anſwers to the former part 
| of + The Age of Reaſon.” If theſe authors can amuſe themſelves by 
ſo doing, I thall not interrupt them. They may write agaiuſt the 
work, and againſt me, as much as they pleaſe ; they do me more ſervice 
| than they intend, and I can have no obje ction that they write on. They 
will find, however, by this Second Part, without its being written as 
an anſwer to them, that they muſt return to their work, and ſpin 
their cobweb over again. The firſt is bruſhed away by accident. 

They will now find that I have furniſhed myſeif with a Bible and 
Teſtament; and I can fay alſo, that I have found them to be much 
| worie books than I had conceived. If I have erred in anv thing, in 
the former part of the Age of Reaſon, it has been by ſpeaking better 
of ſome parts of thoſe books than they deſerved. | 

I obſerve, that all my opponents reſort, more or leſs, to what they 
call Scripture-evidence and Bible Authority, to help them out. They 
are ſo little maſters of the ſubject, as to confound a diſpute about au- 
tnenticity with a diſpute about doctrines; I will however put them 
night, that if they ſhould be diſpoſed to write any more, they may 
hον]§¾ ROW to begin. 
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AGE OF REASON. 


PART. H. 


| I T has often been ſaid that any 
| underſiand the Bible; each underſtands 


thing may be proved from the Bible; 
but before any thing can be admitted 
as proved by Bible, the Bible itſelf 
muſt be proved to be true; for if the 


Bible be not true, or the truth of it 


be doubtful, it ceaſes to have authori- 


ty, and cannot be admitted as s proof of 


| any thing. 


It has been the practice of all Chriſ- 


tian commentators on the Bible, and 
| of all Chriſtian prieſts and preach- 
ers, to impoſe the Bible on the world 
as a maſs of truth, and as the word of 
God ; they have diſputed and wrang- 
led, and have anathematized each other 


out the ſuppoſeable meaning of par- 


| ticular parts and paſſages therein 
| one has ſaid and inſiſted that ſuch a 
paſſage meant ſuch a thing; another, 
| that it meant directly the contrary ; 
and a third, that it meant neither one 
nor the other, but ſomething different 
from both; and this they have called 
ö underſtanding the Bible. 

II has happened, that all the an- 
ſwers which I have ſeen to the former 
| part of the Age of Reuſon have been 
written by prieſts; and theſe pious 


men, like their predeceſſors, con- 


tend and wrangle, and pretend to 
it differently, but each underſtands it 
beſt; and they have agreed in no- 
thing, but in telling their readers, 
that Thomas Paine underſtands it not. 

Now, inflead of waſting their time, 
and heating themſelves in fractious 
diſputations about doctrinal points 
drawn from the Bible, theſe men 
ought to know, and if they do not, it 
is civility to inform them, that the 


firſt thing to be underſtood is, whe= 


ther there is ſufficient authority for 
believing the Bible to be the word of 
God, or whether there is not ? 

There are matters in that book, ſaid 
to be done by the expreſs command of 
God, that areas ſhocking to humani= 
ty, and to every idea we have of moral 
juſtice, as any thing done by Robe= 
ſpierre, by Carrier, by Joſeph le Bon, 


in France; by the Engliſh govern- 


ment, in the Eaſt-Indies ; or by any 
other aſſaſſin in modern times. When 
we read in the books aſcribed to Mo- 
ſes, Joſhua, &c. that they (the Iſrae- 
lites) came by ſtealth upon whole 
nations of people, who, as the hiſtory 
itſelf ſnews, had given them no of- 
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| Fence; 
to the fword : that they ſpared meither 


age nor infancy ; that =, utterly de- 


men, worn, and children; 
that they left not a ſoul to breathe ; ex- 
preſſions that are repeated over and 
over again in thoſe books, and that 
too with exulting ferocity : are we 
ſure theſe things are facts? are we 
ſure that the Creator of man commiſ- 
ſioned theſe things to be done? are we 
ſure that the books that tell us ſo, 
were written by his authority ? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale, that 
is any evidence of it's truth; on the 
contrary, it is a ſymptom of it's be- 
ing fabulous; for the more ancient 
any hiftory pretends to be, the more 
it has the reſemblance of a fable. 
The origin of every nation is buried 
in fabulous tradition, and that of the 
Jews is as much to be ſuſpected as any 
other. To charge the commiſſion of 
acts upon the Almighty, which in 


their own nature, and by every rule 


of moral Juſtice, are Crimes, as all af. 
Tafination is, and more eſpecially the 
aſſaſſination of infants, is matter of 
ſerious concern. The Bible tells us, 


that thoſe aſſaſſinations were done by 


the expreſs command of God. To be- 
lieve therefore the Bible to be true, 
we muit unbelieve all our belief in 
the moral juſtice of God; for where. 
in could crying or ſmiling infants 
| offend? And to read the Bible with- 
out horror, we muſt undo every thing 
that is tender, ſympathiſing, and be- 
ne volent in the heart of man. Speak- 
ing for myſelf, if I had no other 
evidence that the Bible is fabulous, 
the facrifice I. muſt make to 
believe it to he true, 


than 
that alone ulld 
be tuthcient to determine my choice, 


* Puac!tid 


accord:ng to. bro 


chat they put all theſe nar 
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But in addition do all the moral e. 


dence againſt the Bible, I will in die 


. progreſs of this work, produce ſuch 


other evidence, as even a prieſt can 
deny; and ſhew from that evidenc, 
that the Bible is not entitled to credit, 
as being the word of God. 
But before I proceed to this exam. 
nation, I will ſhew wherein the Bi. 
ble differs from all other ancient vrt. 
ings with reſpe to the nature of th: 
evidence neceſſary to eſtabliſh it's a. 


thenticity; and this is the more pro. | 
per to be done, becauie the advocate 


of the Bible, in their anſwers to the 
former part of the Age of Reaſon, un. 
dertake to ſay, and they put fome fie; 
thereon, that the authenticity of th 
Bible is as well eſtabliſhed, as that of 
any other ancient book: as if our be. 
lief of the one could become any rule 


for our belief of the other. 


I know, however, but of one an. 
cient book that authoritatively cin. 
jenges univerſa] conſent and belief; 
and that is Euclid's Elements if Ge:- 
metry, and the reaſon is, becauſe i: 
is a- book of ſelf evident demonkr- 
tion, entire independent of it's anthor, 
and of every thing relating to tine, 
place, and circumſtance. The mit- 
ters contained in that book, wollt 
have the ſame authority they now have) 
had they been written by any othe! 
perfon, or had the work been anony- 
mous, or had the author never bee! 
known ; for the identical certainty af 
who was the author, makes no part o 
our belief of the matters contained in 
the book. But it is quite otherwil? 
with reſpe& to the books aſcribed te 
Moſes, to Joſhua, to Samuel, &.: 
thoſe are books of teflimony, and the? 
teſtit) of things naturally incredible; 


three ee e. vearsbefore Chriſt, 


and avout one hugured betorr ropes meds ; he was oi the city of Alexandria. 
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and therefore the whole of our belief, 
| 23 to the authenticity of thoſe books, 
reſts, in the firſt place, upon the cer- 
zainty that they were written by Moſes, 
| Joſhua, and Samuel; ſecondly, upon 
the credit we give to their teſtimony. 
| We may believe the firſt, that is, may 


| and yet not the teſtimony ; in the ſame 
| manner that we may belicve that a cer- 
tain perſon gave evidence upon a caſe, 
| and yet not believe the evidence that 
be gave. But if it ſhould be found, 
| that the books aſcribed to Moſes, 
Jothua, and Samuel, were not writ- 
ten by Moles, Joſhua, and Samuel, 
| every part of the authority and au- 
thenticity of thoſe books is gone at 
once; for there can be no ſuch thing as 
forged or invented teftimony ; neither 
can there be anonymous teſtimony, 
more eſpecially as to things naturally 
incredible; ſuch as that of talking 
with God face to face, or that of the 
ſun and moon ſtanding ſtill at the 
command of a man. | 


cient books are works of genius; of 
which kind are thoſe aſcribed to Homer, 
to Plato, to Ariftotle, to Demoſthenes, 
to Cicero, &c. Here again the au- 
thor is not an eſſential in the credit 
we give to any of thoſe works; for as 


works of genius, they would have the 


fame merit they have now, were they 
anonymous. Nobody believes the 
Trojan ſtory, as related by Homer, 
to de true; for it is the poet only that 


15 admired ; and the merit of the poet 


will remain, thovgh the ſtory be fa- 
dulous. But if we diſbelieve the 
matters related by the Bible authors, 


{Moles for initance,) as we diſbelieve 


the things related by Homer, there 
remains nothing of Moſes in our efti- 
mation, but an impoſtor. As to the 
ancient hiſtorians, from Herodotus to 
Tacitus, we credit them as far as they 
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relate things probable and credible, 


and no further; for if we do, we muſt 


believe the two miracles which Tacitus 


relates were performed by Veſpaſian, 
that of curing a lame man, and a 
blind man, in juſt the ſame manner as 
the ſame things are told of Jeſus 
Chriſt by his hiſtorians. We muſt 
alſo believe the miracle cited by Joſe- 
phus, that of the ſea of Pamphilia 
opening to let Alexander and his army 
paſs, as is related of the Red Sea in 
'Theſe miracles are quite a8 
well authenticated as the Bible mira- 
cles, and yet we do not believe them 
conſequently the degree of evidence 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh our belief of 


things naturally incredible, whether 


in the Bible or elſewhere, is far greater 
than that which obtains our belief to 
natural and probable things; and 
therefore the advocates for the Bible 
have no claim to cur belief of the 


Bible, becauſe that we believe things 


{tated in other ancient writings ; fince 


wee believe the things ſtated in thoſe 
The greateſt part of the other an- 


writings no further than they are pro- 
bable and credible, or becauſe they 
are ſelf-evident, like Euclid ; or ad- 


mire them becauſe they are elegant, 


like Homer; or approve them becauſe 
they are ſedate, like Plato; or judici 
ons, like Ariſtotle. | 
Having premiſed thoſe things, I 
proceed to examine the authenticity 
of the Bible; and I begin with what 
are called the five books af Moſes, 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. My intention is to 
ſhew, that thoſe books are ſpurious, 
and that Moſes is not the author of 
them ; and ſtill further, that they were 
not written in the time of Moles, 


nor till ſeveral hundred years after- 


wards ; that they are no other than an at- 
tempted hiſtory of the life of Moſes, and 
of the times in which he is ſaid to have 
lived, and allo of the times prior there- 
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to, written by ſome very ignorant and 
ſtupid pretenders to authorſhip, ſeveral 
hundred years after the death of Moſes ; 
as men now write hiſtories of things 
that happened or are ſuppoſed to have 


Happened, ſeveral hundred, or ſeveral | 


thouſand years ago. 


The evidence that I ſhall goblins 


in this caſe is from the books them- 
ſelves ; and I will confine myſelf to 
this evidence only, Were I to refer 
for proofs to any of the ancient au- 
thors, whom the advocates of the 
Bible call prophane authors, they 
would controvert that authority, as I 
controvert their's: I will therefore 
meet them on their own ground, and 


oppoſe them with their © own ic 


the Bible. 

In the firſt place, there is no affir- 
mative evidence that Moſes is the au- 
thor of thoſe books; and that he 


is the author, is altogether an un- 


founded opinion got abroad, nobody 
knows hew. The Ryle and manner 
in which thoſe books are written, give 
no room to believe, or even to ſup. 
poſe, they were written by Moſes 3 
for it is altogether the ſtyle and man- 


ner of another perſon ſpeaking of 


Moſes. In Exodus, Leviticus, and 


Numbers, (for every thing in Geneſis 


is prior to the times of Moſes, and not 
the leait alluſion is made to him there. 
in,) the whole, I ſay, of theſe books 


is in the third perſon; it is always, 
the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, or Moſes ſaid 


unto the Lord; or Moſes ſaid unto the 


people, or the people ſaid unto Moſes ; 


and this 1s the ſtyle and manner that 
hiſtorians uſe, in ſpeaking of the per- 


ſons whole lives and actions they are 


writing. It may be ſaid, that a man 
may ſpeak of himſelf in the third per- 
fon, and therefore it may be fuppoled 
that Mofes did; but ſuppotition 
proves nothing; and if the advo- 


himſelf, inſtead of being the mecks{ 
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cates for the belief that Moe 
wrote thoſe books himſelf have nm. 
thing better to advance than ſuppo- 
ſition, they may as well be filent. 
But granting the grammatical righ;, 
that Moſes might ſpeak of himſclf in 
the third perſon, becauſe any ma 
might ſpeak of himſelf in that man. 
ner, it cannot be admitted as a fat 
in thoſe books, that it is Moſes who 
ſpeaks, without rendering Moſes truly 
ridiculous and abſurd :—tor example, 
Numbers, chap. . xii. ver. 3, Nu 
the man Maſes way very meek above 
all the men which were on the face if 
the earth.” If Moſes ſaid this ct 


of men, he was one of the mot vain 
and arrogant of coxcombs ; and the 
advocates for thoſe books may now 
take which tide they pleaſe, for bath 
ſides are againſt them: if Moſes wi 
not the author, the books are without 
authority; and if he was the author, 
the author is without credit, becauis 
to boaſt of meekneſ3, is the reverſe of 
meekneſs, and is a lie in ſentiment, 
In Deuteronomy, the ſtyle and 
manner of writing marks more eri. 
dently than in the former books, that 
Moſes 1s not the writer. The manner 
here uſed is dramatical; the writer | 
opens the ſubje& by a ſhort introduc- Fn 
tory diſcourſe, and then introduces 
Moſes as in the a& of ſpeaking, and 
when he has made Moſes finiſh his 
harangue, he (the writer) reſumes WEI 
his own part, and ſpeaks till he brings 
: 
| 


Moſes forward again, and at laſt cloſes 

the ſcene with an account of the death, 

wen. and character of Moſes. 
This interchange of ſpeakers occurs 


| 2 times in this book: from the 


firſt verſe of the firſt chapter, to the 
end of the fifth verſe, it is the writer 
who ſpeaks ; ; he then introduces Moles 


as in the act of making his harangües 
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| and this continues to the end of the 
4oth verſe of the fourth chapter; here 
the writer drops Moſes, and ſpeaks 
hiſtorically of what was done in con- 
| {quence of what Moſes, when living, 
is ſuppoſed to have laid, and which 
the writer has dramatically reheatſed. 
The writer opens the ſubje& again 
in the firſt verſe of the: fifth chapter, 
though it is only by ſaying, that 
Moſes called the people of Iſrael to- 
gether ; he then introduces Moſes AS 
defore, and continues him, as in the 
act of ſpeaking, to the end of the 
26th chapter. He does the ſame thin 8 


at the beginning of the 27th chapter, | 


and continues Moſes, as in the act of 


ſpeaking, to the end of the 28th 
At the 2gth chapter the 


chapter. 
writer ſpeaks again through the whole 
of the firſt verſe, and the firſt line of 


rhe ſecond verſe, where he introduces | 


Moſes for the laft time, and continues 
him, as in the act of . to the 
end of the 33d chapter. 

The writer having now finiſhed 
the rehearſal on the part of Moſes, 
comes forward, and ſpeaks through the 
whole of the laſt chapter : he begins 
by telling the reader, that Moſes 
went up to the top of Piſgah, that he 
{aw from thence the land which (the 


| writer ſays) had been promiſed to 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; that ie, 


Moſes, died there, in the land of 
Moab, but that no man knoweth of 


nis ſepulchre unto this day, that is, 


unto the time in which the writer 
lived, who wrote the book of Deu- 
teronomy. The writer then tells us, 


that Moſes was one hundred and ten 
years of age when he died—that his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural 


force abated; and he concludes, by 
ſaying, that there aroſe not a prophet 


ſince in Iſrael like unto Moles, whom, 
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ſays this anonymous writer, the Lord 
knew face to face. 

Having thus ſhewn,' as far as gram= 
matical evidence applies, that Moſes 
was not the writer of thoſe books, I 
will, after making a few obſervations 
on the inconſiſtencies of the writer of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, proceed 
to ſhew, from the hiſtorical and chro- 
nological evidence contained in thoſe 
books, that Moſes was not, becauſe 
he could not be, the writer of them 
and conſequently, that there is no 
authority for believing, that the in- 
human and horrid butcheries of men, 
women, and children, told of in thoſe. 


books, were done, as thoſe books ſay 


they were, at the command of God. 
It is a duty incumbent on every true 


deiſt, that he vindicates the moral 


juſtice of God, againſt the calumnies | 


of the Bible. 


The writer of the 3 of "> Mp 


onomy, whoever he was, for it is an 


anonymous work, is obſcure, and 
alſo in contradiction with himſelf in 
the account he has given of Moſes. 

After telling that Moſes went to 
the top of Piſgah, (and it does not 
appear from any account that he ever 
came down again,) he tells us, that 
Moſes died there in the land of Moab, 
and that ie buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab ; but as there is no 
antecedent to the pronoun fe, there is 
no knowing who the he was, that 
did bury him. If the writer meant 
that ie (God) buried him, how ſhould 
he (the writer) know it? or why 
ſhould we (the readers) believe him ? 
ſince we know not who the writer 
was that tells us ſo, for certainly 
Moſes could not himſelf tell where he | 
was buried. 

The writer alſo tells us, that no 
man knoweth where the ſepulchre of 
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Moſes is unto this day, meaning the 
time in which this writer lived ; how 
then ſhould he know that Moſes was 


buried in a valley in the land of 
| Moab? for as the writer lived long 


after the time of Moſes, as is evident 
from his uſing the expreſſion, unte 
this day, meaning a great length of 
time after the death of Moſes, he cer- 
tainly was not at his funeral; and, on 
the other hand, it is impoſſible that 
Moſes himſelf could ſay, that #9 mar 
knwrweth avhere the ſepulchre 15 unto 
. this day. To make Moſes the ſpeaker, 
would be an improvement on the play 
of a child that hides itſelf, and cries, 
whody can find me; nobody can find 
Moſes. 

This writer has no where told us 
how he came by the ſpeeches which 
ne has put into the mouth of Moſes 
to ſpeak, and therefore we have a 
right to conclude, that he either com- 
poſed them bimſelf, or wrote them 
trom oral tradition. One or other of 
theſe is the more probable, ſince he 
has given, in the fifth chapter, a table 
of commandments, in which that 
called the fourth commandment is dif- 
ferent from the fourth commandment 


in the twentiettit chapter of Exodus. 
In that of Exodus, the reaſon given 


for keeping the ſeventh day is, be- 
canſe (ſays the commandment) God 
made the heavens and the earth in fix 
days, and reſted on the ſeventh but 
in that of Deuteronomy, the a 
given is, that 1t was the day on which 
the children of Iſrael came out of 
F.aypt, and therefore, ſays this com- 
mandment „ the Lord thy God cm- 
manded thee to keep the ſabbath-day. 
qe makes no mention of the crea- 
n, nor that of the coming out of 
Fgypt. There are alio many things 
proven as laws of Iavies in this book, 
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that are not to be found in any of 
the other books, among which is that 
inhuman and hruta! law, chap. xxi. 
ver. 18, 19, 20, 21, which autho. 
rizes parents, the father and the mo. 
ther, to bring their own children to 


have them ſtoned to death, for what 


it is pleaſed to call ſtubhornneſs. But 
prieſts have always been fond bf 
preaching np Deuteronomy, for Deu. 
teronomy preaches up tythes: and it 
is from this hook, chap. xxv. ver. 4, 
they have taken the phraſe and appli. 
ed it to tything, that thou ſhalt nt 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out th: 
corn: and that this might not eſcape 


obſervation, they have noted it in the 
table of contents, at the head of the 


chapter, though it is only a fingle 
verſe of leſs than two lines. O pricfs! 


prieſts! ye are willing to be compared 


to an ox, for the ſake of tythes, 


Though it is impoſſible for ys to 


know identically who the writer of 
Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult 


to diſcover him profeſſionally, that he 
was ſome Jewiſh prieft, who lived, 


as I ſhall ſnew in the courſe of this 


work, at leaſt three hundred and fifty 


years after the time of Moſes. 


I come now to ſpeak of the hiſto- 


rical and chronological evidence. The 


chronology that J ſhall uſe is the Bible 


chronology ; for I mean not to go out 
of the Bible for evidence of any thing, 


but to make the Bible itfelf prove 


hiſtorically. and chronologically that 
Moſes is not the author of the books 
aſcribed to him. It is therefore pro- 
per that I inform the reader, (ſuch an 
one, at leaſt, as may not have the op- 
poriunity of knowing it,) that in the 
larger Bibles, and alſo in ſome ſmaller 
ones, there is a ſeries of chrongiogy 
printed in the margin of every Pages 
tor che purpole of ſhewing how long 
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the hiſtorical matters ſtated in each 
page happened, or are ſuppoſed to 
have happened, before Chriſt, and 
conſequently, the diſtance of time 
between one hiſtorical en 
and another. 

begin with the book of Denis, 
Tn the 14th chapter of Geneſis, the 
writer gives an account of Lot being 
taken priſoner in a battle between the 
four kings againſt five, and carried off; 
and that when the account of Lot 
being taken, came to Abraham, he 
armed all his houſehold, and marched 
to reſcue Lot from the captors ; and 
that he purſued them unto Dan 
(ver. 14). | 

To ſhew in what manner this ex- 


preſſion of purſuing them unto Dan ap- 


plies te the caſe in queſtion, I will 
refer to two circumſtances, the one in 
America, the other in France. The 
| city now called New York, in Ame- 
rica, was originally New Amfterdam ; 


and the town in France, lately called 


Havre- Marat, was before called Havr e- 
de-Grace. 


1664; Havre-de-Grace to Havre- 
Marat in the year 1793- Should, 
therefore, any 'writing be found, 
though without date, in which the 
name of New York ſhould be menti- 


oned, it would be certain evidence 


that ſuch a writing could not have 
been written before, and muſt have 
been written after New Amſterdam 
was changed to New York, and con- 
| ſequently not till after the year 1664, 
or at leaft during the courſe of that 
veer. And in like manner, any date- 
10 writing, with the name of Havre- 
Marat, would be certain evidence that 
ſach a writing muſt have been written 
after Havre-de-Grace became Havre- 
Marat, and conſequently not till after 
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OO New Amſterdam was 
changed to New York in the year 
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the year 1793, or at leaſt during the 
courſe of that year. 

1 now come to the application of : 
thoſe caſes, and to ſhew that there was 
no ſuch place as Dar, till many years 
after the death of Moſes ; and conſe- 
quently that Moſes could not be the 
writer of the book of Geneſis, where 
this account of purſuing them unto 
Dan is given. | 

The place that 1s called Dan in the 
Bible, was originally „ on of the 
Gentiles, called Laiſh ; and when the 


tribe of Dan ſeized upon this towns - 


they changed it's name to Dan, in com- 
memoration of Dan, who was the fa- 

ther of that tribe, and the Hi grand- 

ſon of Abraham. 

To eſtabliſh this in * it is ne- 
ceſſary to refer from Geneſis to the 
18th chapter of the book, called the 
book of Judges. It is there aid, 

(ver. 27,) that ey (the Danites) came 


unto Laijh to a people that were quiet 


and ſecure, and they ſmote them with 
the edge of the ſword, (the Bible is 
filled with murder,) and burned the 
city with fire; and they built a city, 
(ver. 28.) and dwelt therein, and 
they called the name of the city Dany 
after the name of Dan their father : 
Hoheit the name of the _ was Laiſh 
at the { , 

This account of the Devlin taking 
poſſeſſion of Laiſh, and changing it to 
Dan, is placed in the book of Judges 
immediately after the death of Samſon. 
The death of Samſon is ſaid to have 
happened 1120 years before Chriſt, 
and that of Moſes 1451 before Chriſt, 
and therefore, according to the hiſto- 
rical arrangement, the place was not 
called Dan till 331 years after the 
death of Moſes. | 

There is a ſtriking confuſion be- 
tween the hiſtorical and the chrono- 
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Judges. The five laſt chapters, as 

they ftand in the book, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, are put chronologically before 
all the preceding chapters; they are 
made to be 28 years before the zöth 
Chapter, 266 before the 15th, 245 be- 
tore the 13th, 195 before the gth, 90 
before the 4th, and x5 years before 
the 1ſt chapter. This. ſhews the un- 
certain and fabulous ſtate of the Bible. 
According „ the chronological ar- 
rangement, the taking of Laiſh, and 
giving it the name of Dan, is made 
to be twenty years after the death of 
Joſhua, who was the ſucceſſor of Mo- 
fes : and by the hiſtorical order, as it 
ftands in the book, it is made to be 
306 years after the death of Joſhua, 
and 331 after that of Moſes ; but they 
both exclude Moſes from being the 


writer of Geneſis, becauſe, according 


toeither of the ſtatements, no ſuch a 


place as Dan exifled in the time of 


Moſes; and therefore the writer of 
Geneſis muſt have been ſome perſon 
who lived after the town of Laith had 
the name of Dan; and who that per- 
ſon was nobody knows, and conſe- 
quently the book of Geneſis is anony - 
mous, and without authority. 

I proceed now to ſtate another point 
of hiſtorical and chronological evi- 
tence, and to thew therefrom, as in 
the preceding cate, that Moſes is not 
the author of the book of Geneſis, 

In the 36th chapter of Geneſis there 
is given a genealogy of the ſons and 
deſcendants of Eſau, who are called 
F.lomites, and alſo a lift, by name, 
of the kings of Edom; in enumer- 
ating of which, it is ſaid, verſe 31, 
And theſe are the kings that veigned 
in Edom, before there reigned any king 
ever the children of Iſtael.“ 


Now, were any dateleſs writing to 


Ge found, in which, ſpeaking of anz 


quoted, 
that reigned in Edom, before there 
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paſt events, the writer ſhould fay 
theſe things happened before there wa 
any congreſs in Arygerica, or before 
there was any convention in France, 
it would be evident that ſuch writing 
copld not have been written before, 


and could only be written after there 


was a congreſs in America, or a con- 
vention in France, as the caſe might 
be ; and conſequently that it could not 


be written by any perſon who die 


before there was a congreſs in the one 
country, or a convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent, as wel 
in hiftory as in converſation, than to 
refer to a fact in the room ot a date; 
it is moſt natural ſo to do, firſt, be. 


cauſe a fact fixes itielf in the memory 


better than a date; ſecondly, becanſe 
the fact includes the date, and ſerves 


to excite two ideas at once; and this 
manner of ſpeaking by circumſtances, 
implies as poſitively, that the fact al- 


luded to 1s paſt, as if it was ſo ex- 
preſſed. When a perſon, in ſpeaking 
upon any matter, ſays, it was before [ 
was married, or before my ſon was 
born, or before I went to America, 
or before I went to France, it is ab- 


ſolutely underſtood, and intended to 


be underſtood, that he has been mar- 
ried, that he has had a ſon, that he has 
been in America, or been in France. 
Language does not admit of uſing this 
mode of expreſſion in any other ſenſe ; 
and whenever ſuch an expreſſion 1s 
found any where, it Kan only be un- 


derſtood in the ſenſe in which only it 


could have been uſed. 
The paſſage, therefore, that I have 
{ that theſe are the kings 


reigned any king over the children of 
Iſrael, could only have been written 
after the firſt king began to reign over 
jhem ; and conſequently that the book 


of Gencſis, ſo far from having been 
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| written by Moſes, could not have 


been written till the time of Saul at 
| leaſt, This is the poſitive ſenſe of the 
paſſage : but the expreſſion, any king, 
implies more kings than one; at leait, 
it implies two; and this will carry it 
to the time of David; and if taken 
in a general ſenſe, it carries itſelf 
through all times of the COW mo- 
narchy. | 

Had we met with this verſe in any 
part of the Bible that profeſſed to have 
been written after kings began to 


reign in Iſrael, it would have been 


impoſſible not to have ſeen the appli- 
| cation of it. It happens then that 
this is the caſe; the two books of 
Chronicles, which gave a. hiſtory of 
all the kings of Iſrael, are profeſſedly, 
as well as in fact, written after the 
Jewiſh monarchy began; and this 
verſe that I have quoted, and all the 
remaining verſes of the 36th chapter 
of Geneſis, are, word for word, in 
the iſt chapter of Chronicles, begin- 
ning at the 43d verſe. 
It was with conſiſteney that the 
writer of the Chronicles could ſay, as 
he has ſaid, 1ſt Chron. chap. i. verſe 
43, Theſe are the kings that reigned in 
Edom, before there reigned any king over 
the children of Iſrael, becauſe he was 


going to give, and has given, a liſt of 


the kings that had reigned in Iſrael ; 


but as it is impoſſible that the ſame 


expreſſion could have been uſed before 
that period, it is as certain as any 
thing can be proved from hiſtorical 
language, that this part of Genefis is 
taken from Chronicles, and that Ge- 
neſis is not ſo old as Chronicles, and 
probably not fo old as the book of 
Homer, or as Æſop's Fables; admit- 
ting Homer to have been, as the tables 


of chronology ftate, contemporary 


with David or Solomon, and £ſop 


or of downright lies. 


that can be imagined. 
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to have lived about the * of the 
Jewiſh monarchy. 


Take away from Gh he belief 


that Moſes was the author, on which 


only the ſtrange belief that it is the 
word of God has ſtood, and there re- 
mains nothing of Geneſis, but an ano- 
nymous book of ſtories, fables, and 
traditionary or invented abſurdities, 
The ſtory of 
Eve and the lerpent, and of Noah and 


his ark, drops to a level with the 


Arabian Tales, without the merit of 
being entertaining; and the account 


of men living to eight and nine hun- 


dred years, becomes as fabulous as 
the immortality of the giants of the 


Mythology. 


Beſides, the character of Moſes, as 
ſtated in the Bible, is the moſt horrid 
If thoſe ac- 
counts be true, he was the wretch that 
firſt began and carried on wars on the 
ſcore, or on the pretence of religion; 
and under. that maſk, or that infatu- 
ation, committed the moſt unexam- 
pled atrocities that are to be found in 
the hiſtory of any nation, of which I 
will ſtate only one inſtance. 

When the Jewiſh army returned 
from one of their plundering and mur- 
dering excurſions, the account goes 
on as follows, Numbers, * xxxi- 
ver. 13. 

«© And Moſes, and Eleazar the 
prieſt, and all the princes of the con- 
gregation, went forth to meet them 
without the camp; and Moſes was 
wroth with the officers of the hoſt, 
with the captains over thouſands, and 
captains over hundreds, which came 
from the battle; and Moſes ſaid un- 
to them, Hawe ye ſaved all the women 
alive ? behold, theſe cauſed the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, through the counſel of 
Balaam, to commit treſpaſs againſt 
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the Lord in the matter of Peor, and 


There was a plague among the congre- 


gation of the Lord. Now, therefore, 


All every male among the little ones, 
and kill every woman that hath known 
2 man by lying with bim; but all the 
women - children that have nat known 
a man by Lying cult him, keep alive 

for yuurſelves. 


Among the deteſtable Finde that 


in any period of the world have diſ- 
| graced the name of man, it is impoſ- 
_ ible to finda greater than Moſes, if 
this account be true. Here is an 
order to butcher the boys, to maſſa- 


cre the mothers, and debauch the 


daughters. 


Let any mother put herſelf © in the 


fituation of thoſe mothers; one child 
murdered, another deftined to viola- 
tion, and herſelf in the hands of an 
executioner : let any daughter put 


herfelf in the ſituation of thoſe daugh- 
ters, deſtined as prey to the murder- 


ers of à mother and a brother, and 
what will be their feelings? It is in 
vain that we attempt to impoſe upon 
nature, for nature will have her courſe, 


and the religion that tortures all her 


ſocial ties is a falſe religion. 

After this deteſtable order, follows 
an account of the plunder taken, and 
the manner of dividing it; and here 
it is that the protaueneſs of prieſtly 
| hypocriſy increaſes the catalogues of 
crimes. Verſe 37, And the Lord's 
tribute of the ſheep was tix hundred 
and threeſcore and fifteen ; and the 

| beeves were thirty and ſix thouſand, 

of which the Lord's tribute was three- 
ſcore and twelve; and the aſſes were 
thirty thouſand, of which the Lord's 
tribute was threeſcore and one; and 
the perſons were thirty thouſand, of 
Which the Lord's tribute was thirty 
and two.“ In ſhort, the matters con- 
tained in this chapter, as well as in 
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many other parts of the Bible, ate tvs 
horrid for humanity to read, or tor 
decency to hear; for it appears from 
the 35th verſe of this chapter, that 
the number of women-children con- 
ligned to debauchery by the order of 
Moſes was thirty-two thouſand. 
People in genera] know not what 
wickedneſs there is in this pretended 
word of God. Brought up in habits 


of ſuperſtition, they take it for grant- 


ed, that the Bible is true, and that it 
is good; they permit themſelves not 
to doubt of it; and they carry the 
ideas they form of the benevolence of 
the Almighty to the book which they 
have been taught to believe was writ- 
ten by his authority. Good heavens ! 
it is quite another thing! it is a book 
of lies, wickedneſs, and blafphemy ; 
for what can be greater blaſphemy 
than to aſcribe the wickedneſs of man 
to the orders of the Almighty ? 

But to return to my ſubject, that of 
ſhewing that Moles is not the author 


of the books aſcribed to him, and that 


the Bible is ſpurious: The two in- 


ſtances 1 have already given would be 


ſufficient, without any additional evi- 


dence, to invalidate the authenticity 


of any hook that pretended to be four 
or five hundred years more ancient 
than the matters it ſpeaks of, or re- 
ters to, as fats; for in the caſe of 
purſuing them wits Darn, and of the 


kings that reigned aver the children of 


iſrael, not even the flimſy pretence of 
prophecy can be pleaded. The ex- 
Preſſions are in the preter tenſe, and it 
would be downright idiotiſm to ſay 
that a man could propheſy i in the pre- 
ter tenſe. | 

But there are many other paſſages 
ſcattered throughout thoſe books, that 
unite in the ſame point of evidence. 
It is ſaid in Exodus (another of the 
books aſcribed to Moſes), chap. xv:. 
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rer. 34, © And the children of Iſrael 
did eat manna, until they came t0 4 
land inhabited; they did eat manna 
until they came unto the borders of the 
uud of Canaan.” Wo ” 
Whether the children of Iſrael eat 
manna or not, or what manna was, 
or whether it was any thing moe 
than a kind of fungus, or ſmall 
muſhroom, or other vegetable ſub- 
ſtance, common to that part of the 
country, makes nothing to my argu- 
ment; all that I mean to ſhew 1s, 
that it is not Moſes that could write 
this account, becauſe the account ex- 
tends itſelf beyond the life and time 
of Moſes. Moſes, according to the 
Bible, (but it is ſuch a book of lies 
and contradictions, there is no know- 


ing which part to believe, or whether 


any,) died in the wilderneſs, and 


never came upon the borders of the 


land of Canaan; and conſcquently it 
could not be he, that ſaid what the 
children of Iſrael did, or what they 
ate when they came there. This ac- 
count of cating manna, which they 
jo us was written by Moſes, extends 
tielf to the time of Joſhua, the ſuc- 
cellor of Moles; as appears by the 
account given in the book of Joſhua, 
after the children of Iſrael had pafſed 
the river Jordan, and came unto the 
borders of the land of Canaan. 
_ Jolkua, chap. v. ver. 12, And the 
21Gtna ceajrd on the morrow, after 
they had eaten of the old corn of the 


land; neither had the children of Iſrael 
uuns ary more, but they did eat of 


"ue Fract of the land Canaan that 

Bot a more remarkable inſtance 
nau this occurs in Deuteronomy z 
Walch, while it ſhews that Moſes 
ld not be the writer of that book, 
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fhews alſo the fabulous notians that 
prevailed at that time about giants. 
In the third chapter of Deuteronomy, 
among the conqueſts ſaid to be made 
by Moſes, is an account of the taking 
of Og, king of Baſhan, verle 11. 
% For only Og, king of Baſhan, re- 
mained of the race of giants; behold, 
his bedſtead was a beditead of iron, 
is it not in Rabbat of the children 
of Ammon? nine cubits was the 


length thereof, and four cubits the 


breadth of it, after the cubit of a 
man.” A cubit is 1 foot g 33. 
inches. The length, therefore, of 
the bed was 10 feet 4 inches, and the 
breadth 7 feet 4 inches: thus much 
for this giant's bed. Now for the 
hiftorical part, which, though the evi- 
dence is not ſo direct and poſitive as 
in the former caſes, is nevertheleſs 
very preſumable and corroborating 
evidence, and is better than the 5 
evidence on the contrary fide, 

The writer, by way of proving 
the exiſtence of this giant, refers to 
his bed, as to an ancient relich, and 
ſays, is it not in Rabbath (or Rab- 
bah) of the children of Ammon ? 
meaning, that it is; for ſuch is fre- 
quently the Bible method of affirming 
a thing. But it could not be Moſes 
that faid this, becauſe Moſes could | 
know nothing about Rabbah, nor of 
what was in it. Rabbah was not 4 
city belonging to this giant king, nor 
was it one of the cities that Moſes 
took, The knowledge, therefore, 

that this bed was at Rabbah, and of 
the particulars of it's dimenſions, 
mult be referred to tae time when 
Rabbah was taken, and this was not 
till four hundred years after the death 
of Moſes, for which fee 2 Sam. chap. 
Xi, ver. 26. And Joab (David's 
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general) fought againſt Rabbak of the 
children of n, and took the 
royal city. 

As J am not endertaking to point 
out all the contradictions in time, 
place, and circumftance, that abound 
In the books aſcribed to Moſes, and 
which prove to a demonſtration, that 
thoſe books could not be written by 
Moſes, nor in the time of Moſes; I 
proceed to the book of Joſhua, and 
to ſhew that Joſhua is not the author 
of that book, and that it is anony- 
mous, and without authority. The 
evidence I ſhall produce is contained 


in the book itſelf; I will not go out 


of the Bible for proof againſt the 
ſuppoſed authenticity of the Bible. 
| Falſe teſtimony is . good againſt 
new. | 
_ Joſhua, _ to the firſt hows: 
ter of Joſhua, was the immediate 
| ſucceſſor of Moſes ; he was moreover 
a military man, which Moſes was 
not; and he continued as chief of 
the people of Iſrael twenty-five years ; 
that is, from the time that Moles 
died, which, according to the Bible 
chronology, was 1451 years before 
Chriſt, until 1426 years before Chriſt, 
when, according to the ſame chrono- 
logy, Joſhua died. If therefore we 
find in this book, ſaid to have been 
written by Joſhua, references to facts 
done after the death of Joſhua, it is 


evidence that Joſhua could not be the 


author ; and aiſo that the book could 
Not have been written till after the 
time of the lateſt fact which it records. 
As to the character of the book, it is 
| horrid; it is a military hiſtory of ra- 
pine and murder; as ſavage and 
brutal, as thoſe recorded of his pre- 
deceſſor in villainy and hypocriſy, 
Moles; and the blaſphemy conſiſts, 
as in the former books, in aſcribing 
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thoſe deeds to the orders of the Alt 
* 


In the firſt place, the book - of 
Joſhua, as is the caſe in the preced. 
ing books, is written in the third 
perſon ; it is the hiſtorian of Joſhy 
that ſpeaks, for it would have been 
abſurd and vain-glorious, that Joſhuz 
ſhould fay of himſelf, as is faid of 
him in the laſt. verſe of the fixth 


chapter, that it fame was miſed 


throughout all the country.” I now 
come more immediately to the proof, 

In the 24th chapter, ver. 31, it is 
ſaid, And Ifrael ſerved the Lord 
all the days of Joſhua, and all the 
days of the elders that over-livet 
Joſiua. Now in the name of com- 


mon ſenſe, can it be Joſhua that re. 


lates what people had done after he 
was dead? This account muſt not 
only have been written by ſome hiſto. 
rian that lived after Joſhua, but that 


lived alſo after the elders that had 
out- lived Joſhua. 


There are ſeveral paſſages of a ge- 
neral meaning with reſpect to time, 


ſcattered throughout the book of 


Jothua, that carries the time in which 
the book was written to a diſtance 
from the time of Joſhua, but without 
marking by excluſion. any particular 
time, as in the paſſage above quoted. 
In that paſſage the time that inter- 
vened between the death of Joſhua, 
and the death of the elders, is ex- 


cluded deſcriptively and abſolutely, 
and the evidence ſubſtantiates that 


the book could not have been written 
till after the death of the laſt. 

But though the paſſages to which 
I allude, and which I am going to 
quote, do not deſignate any particular 


time by excluſion, they imply a time 


far more diſtant from the days oi 
Joſhua, than is contained between the 
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death of Joſhua, and the death of 
the elders. Such is the paſſage, chap. 
x. ver. 14; where, after giving an 
account that the ſun ſtood ſtill upon 
Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 


of Ajalon, at the command of Joſhua, | 


(a tale fit only to amuſe children,) 
the paſſage ſays—* And there was no 
day like that, before it, nor after it, 
that the * hearkened to the voice 
of a man.” 


This tale of the ſun ſtanding ſtill 


upon mount Gibeon, and the moon 
in the valley of Ajalon, is one of 
thoſe fables which detects itſelf. Such 
a circumſtance could not have hap- 
pened without being known all over 
the world. One half would have 
wondered why the ſun did not riſe, 
and the other why it did not ſet; 


and the tradition of it would be uni- 


verſal; whereas there is not a nation 
in the world that knows any thing 
ahout it. But why muſt the moon 
ſtand ſtill ? What occaſion could there 
be for moon-light in the day-time, 
and that too while the ſun ſhined? As 
a poetical figure, the whole is well 
enough; it is akin to that in the 


ſong of Deborah and Baruk, The 


gars in their courſes fought againſt Si- 
ſera; but it is inferior to the figura- 


tive declaration of Mahomet, to the 


perſons who came to expoſtulate with 
him on his goings on; Vert thou, 
faid he, to come to me With the ſun in 
thy right hand, and the moon in thy 
left, it ſhould not alter my career. 
For Joſhua to have exceeded Maho- 
met, he ſhould have put the ſun and 


moon one in each pucket, and carried 


them as Guy Faux carried his dark 
janthorn, and taken them out to ſuine 
as he might happen to want them. 
The ſublime and the ridiculous are 
okten fo nearly xclated, that it is dif- 
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ficult to claſs them ſeparately. One 


ſtep above the ſublime, makes the ri- 
diculous; and one ſtep above the 
ridiculous, makes the ſublime again; 
the account, however, abſtracted from 
the poetical fancy, ſhews the igno- 
rance of Joſhua, for he ſhould have 
commanded the earth to have ſtood ſtill. 

The time implied by the expreſ- 
ſion after it, that is, after that day, 
being put in cempariſon with all the 
time that paſſed before it, muſt, in order 
to give any expreſſive ſignification 
to the paſſage, mean a great length of 
time :—for example, it would have 
been ridiculous to have ſaid fo the 


next day, or the next week, or the 


next month, or the next year; to 
give therefore meaning to the paſſage, 


comparative with the wonder it re- 
lates, and the prior time it alludes 


to, it muſt mean centuries of years; 
leſs however than one, would be 
trifling ; and leſs than two would be 
barely admiſſible. 

A diſtant but general time is alſo 
expreſſed in the 8th chapter, where, 
after giving an account of the taking 
the city of Ai, it is ſaid, ver. 28, 
«© And Joſhua burned Ai, and made 
it an heap for ever, a deſolation anto 
this day; and again, ver. 29, where 
ſpeaking of the king of Ai, whom 
Joſhua had hanged, and buried at the 
entering of the gate, it is ſaid, 
And he raiſed theieon a great heap 
of ſtones, which remaineth unto this 
day, that is, unto the day or time 
in which the writer of the book of 
Joſhua lived. And again, in the 
roth chapter, where, after {peaking 
of the five kings, whom Joihua had 
hanged on five trees, and then thrown 
in a cave, it is faid, „ And he laid 
great ſtones on the cave's mouth, 
which remain unto this very day.“ 
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In enumerating the ſeveral exploits 
of Joſhua, and of the tribes, and of 
the places which they conquered or 
attempted, it is ſaid, chap. xv. ver. 
63, © As for the Jebuſites, the in- 
babitants of Jeruſalem, the children 
of Judah could not drive them out ; 


but the Jebuſites dwell with the chil- 


dren of Judah at Feruſalem unto this 
day.” The queſtion upon this paſ- 


ſage is, At what time did the Jebu- 


| Lites and the children of Judah dwell 
together at Jerutalem ? ? As this matter 
occurs again in the firit chapter of 


Judges, I thall reſerve wy obſerva- 


tions till I come to that part. 
Having thus ſhewn from the book 
of Joſhua itſelf, without any auxili- 
ary evidence whatever, that Joſhua 


is not the author of that Book, and 
that it is anonymous, and conle- 
quently without authority, I, pro- 


ceed, as betore-mentioned, to the book 
of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous 
an the face of it; and therefore, even 
the pretence is wanting to call it the 
word of God; it has not ſo much as 
a nominal voucher ; it is ner 
fatherlets. | 

This book begins with the ſame 
expreſſion as the book of Joſhua, 
That of Joſhua begins, chap. i. ver. 
1, Now after the death of Mojzs, &c. 
and this of Judges begins, Now after 
the death of Faſhua, &c. This, and 
the imilarity of ſtyle between the two 
books, indicate that they are the 
work of the fame author; but who 
he was, is altogether unknown ; ; the 
only point that the book proves 1s, 
that the author lived long after the 
time of Joſhua; for though it begins 
as if it followed immediately after 
his death, the ſecond chapter is an 
epitome or abſtract of the whole book, 
which, according to the Bible chro- 


Jeruſalem, 
quently, this book could not have 
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nology, extends it's hiſtory through 
a ſpace of 306 years; that is, from 
the death. of Joſhua, 1426 years he. 
fore Chriſt, to the death of Samſon, 
11 20, years before Chriſt, and'only 2; 


years before Saul went to ſeek his father's 


aſſes, and was made king. But there 
is good reaſon to believe, that it was 
not written till the time of David x 
leaſt, and that the book of Joſhua 
was not written before the ſame time, 

In the firſt chapter of Judges, the 
writer, after announcing the death of 
Joſhua, proceeds to tell what hay. 
pened between the children of Judah 
and the native inhabitagts of the 
land of Canaan. In this ſtatement, 
the writer, having abruptly menti. 
oned Jeruſalem in the 7th verle, (ays 
immediately after, in the 8th ver, 
by way of explanation, Now the. 
children of Judah ad fought againſt 
and taken it; conſe- 


been written before Jeruſalem had 
been taken, The readers will recol- 


le& the quotation I have juſt before 


made from the 1 5th chapter of Joſhua, 
ver. 63, where it is ſaid, that the 
Jebuſites dwell with the children of 
Fudah at Jeruſalem at this day; mean- 
ing the time when the book of Joſhua 
was written, 


The evidence I have already pro- 
duced, to prove that the hooks I have 
hitherto treated of, were not written 


by the perſons to whom they are al- 


cribed, nor till many years after their 
death, if ſuch perſons ever lived, is 


already ſo abundant, that I can afford 
to admit this paſſage with leſs weight 


than I am entitled to draw from it. 
For the caſe is, that ſo far as the Bi- 


ble can be credited as an hiſtory, the 
city of Jeruſalem was not taken till 
the time of David; and conſequent!y, 


that the book of Joſhua, and of Judg- 
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es, were not written till after the com- 
mencement of the reign of David, 
which was 370 years after the r 
of Joſhua. | | 
The name of the city that was af- 
terwards called Jeruſalem, was origi- 
nally Jebus, or Jebuſi, and was the 
capital of the Jebuſites. The account 
of David's taking this city is given 
in 2 Samuel, chap. v. ver. 4, &c. 
alſo in 1 Chron. chap. xiv. ver. 4, &c. 
There is no mention in any part of 
the Bible that it was ever taken before, 
nor any account that favours ſuch an 
opinion. It is not ſaid, either in Sa- 
muel or in Chronicles, that they t- 
terly deſtroyed men, women, and chil- 


dren ; that they left not a ſoul to breathes, 


as is faid of their other conqueſts ; 
and the filence here obſerved, implies 
that it was taken by capitulation, and 
that the Jebulites, the native inhabit- 
ants, continued to live in the place 
after it was taken. 
therefore, given in Joſhua, that 7/4e 
Jebuſites dæbell with the children of 
Judah at Jeruſalem at this day, correſ- 
ponds to no other time than after the 
taking of the city by David. 

Having now ſhewn, that every 
book in the Bible, from Geneſis to 
Judges, is without authenticity, I 
come to the book of Ruth, an idle, 
bungling ſtory, fooliſhly told, nobody 
knows by whom, about a ſtrolling 
country girl creeping flily to bed to 
her couſin Boaz. Pretty ftuff indeed 
to be called the word of God! It is, 
however, one of the beſt books in the 
Bible, for it is free from murder and 
rapine. 

I come next 
Samuel, 


to the two books of 
and to fhew that thoſe books 
were not written by Samuel, nor till 
a great length of time after the death 
of Samuel ; 


and that they are, like all 
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the former books, anonymous, and 
without authority. | 

To be convinced that theſe books 
have been written much later than 
the time of Samuel, and conſequently | 
not by him, it is only neceſſary to 
read the account which the writer 


gives of Saul going to ſeek his father's 


aſſes, and of his interview with Samu- 
el, of whom Saul went to inquire 
about thoſe loſt aſſes, as fooliſh people 
now-a-days go to a conjurer to inquire 


after loſt things. 


The writer, in relating this tory of 
Saul, Samuel, and the aſſes, does not 


tell it as a thing that had juſt then 


happened, but as a ory ancient in the 
time this avriter lived : for he tells it 
in the language or terms uſed at the 
time that Samuel lived, which obliges 
the writer to explain the ſtory in the 
terms or N uſed in the time the 
writer lived. 5 

Samuel, in th account 2 of 
him in the firſt of thoſe books, chap. 
ix. is called tie ſeer; and it is by this 
term that Saul inquires after him, ver. 
It, And as they (Saul and his ſer- 


vant) went up the hill to the city, they 


found young maidens going out to 
draw water; and they ſaid unto them, 
Is the ſeer here?“ Saul then went ac- 
cording to the direction of theſe mai. 
dens, and met Samuel without know- 
ing him, and ſaid to him, ver. 18, 
« Tell me, I pray thee, where the 
ſcer's houſe is! and Samuel anſwered 
Saul, and faid, I am the ſeer. | 

As the writer of the book of Sa- 
muel relates theſe que tions and an- 
ſwers, in the language or manner of 
lpeaking uſed in the time they are 
ſaid to have been ſpoken ; and as that 
manner of ſpeaking was out of uſe 
when this author wrote, he found it 
neceſſary, in order to make the ory 
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underftood, to explain the terms in 
which theſe queſtions and anſwers are 
ſpoken ; and he does this in the other 
verſe, where he ſays, „Before - time 
in Iſrael, when a man went to inquire 
of God, thus he ſpake, Come let us go 
to the ſeer; for he that is now called 
a prophet, was before-time called a 
ſeer.“ This proves, as I have before 
ſaid, that this ſtory of Saul, Samuel, 
and the aſſes, was an ancient ſtory at 
the time the book of Samuel was writ- 

ten, and conſequently that Samuel did 


not write it, and that that book is 


without authenticity. 

But if we go further into thoſe 
books, the evidence is fill more poſi- 
tive that Samuel is not the writer of 
them; for they relate things that did 
not happen till ſeveral years after the 
death of Samuel. Samuel died before 
Saul; for the 1{ of Samuel, chap. 
XXViit, tells, that Saul and the witch 
of Endor conjured Samuel up after he 


was dead; yet the hiſtory of matters 


contained in thoſe books, is extended 
through the remaining part of Saul's 
life, and to the latter end of the life 
of David, who ſucceeded Saul. The 


account of the death and burial of 


Samuel (a thing which he could not 
write himſelf) is related in the 25th 
chapter of the firſt book of Samuel; 
and the chronology affixed to this 
chapter makes this to be 1060 years 
before Chriſt ; yet the hiſtory of this 
firſ# book is brought down to 1056 
years before Chriſt, that is, to the 
death of Saul, which was not four 
years after the death of Samuel. 
The ſecond book of Samuel begins 
with an account of things that did 
not happen till tour years after Samuel 
was dead; tor it begins with the reign 
of David, who 1ucceeded Saul, and 
it goes on to the end of David's 
reign, which was forty-three years 
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after the death of Samuel; and there. in the h 
fore the books are in themſelves poi. ye liſten 
tive evidence that they were not writ. ble, or | 
ten by Samuel. | ference. 

I have now gone through all the duced, 
books in the firſt part of the Bible, v courſe « 
which the names of perſons are affixet, the Bib 
as being the authors of thoſe books, whilſt 1 
and which the church, ftiling itſelf 2 prieſt 
the Chriftian church, have impoſe minds 
upon the world as the writings of rom al 
Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel; and | WF Ainig} 
have detected and proved the falſehood Bible | 
of this impoſition. And now, ye and wh 
prieſts, of every deſcription, who haze tion tc 
preached and written againſt the for. juſtice : 
mer part of the Age of Reajon, whit I co 


have ye to ſay? Will ye, with all this 
maſs of evidence againſt you, and ſtar. 
ing you in the face, ſtill have the 
aſſurance to march into your pulpit, 
and continue to impoſe theſe books on 
your congregations, as the works of 
inſpired penmen, and the word of God? 
when it 1s as evident as demonſtration 
can make truth appear, that the per. 


Kings, 
| cies. 
torical 
lives a 
who 1 
cus : 
we ha 
have 
Home 


ſons who, ye ſay, are the authors, eſide 
are not the authors, and that ye know nymo 
not who the authors are, What ſha- the v. 
dow of pretence have ye now to pro. impot 
duce, for continuing the blaſphemous gree 

fraud? What have ye ſtill to offer relate 
againſt the pure and moral religion cient 
of deiſm, in ſupport of your ſyſtem jumb 
of falſhood, idolatry, and pretended prob 
revelation ? Had the cruel] and mur- but 

dering orders, with which the Bible ok 

is filled, and the numberleſs torturing 3 


executions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in conſequence of thoſe orders, T 
been aſcribed to ſome friend, whole 


oO 
memory you revered, you would have vhs 
glowed with ſatisfaction at detecting pur 
the falſhood of the charge, and glo- 8 
ried in defending his injured fame. tht, 


Tt is becauſe ye are ſunk in the cruel - 
ty of ſuperſtition, or feel no intere!: 
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in the honour of your Creator, that 
ye liſten to the horrid tales of the Bi- 
ble, or hear them with callous indif- 


| ference, The evidence I have pro- 


duced, and ſhall ſtill produce in the 
courſe of this work, to prove that 
the Bible is without authority, will, 
whilſt it wounds the ſtubbornneſs of 


z prieſt, relieve and tranquillize the 


minds of millions : it will free them 
;rom all thoſe hard thoughts of the 
Almighty, which prieſt-craft and the 


Bible had infuſed into their minds, | 


and which ſtood in everlaſting oppoſi- 
tion to all their ideas of his moral 


juſtice and benevolence. 


I come now to the two books of 


Kings, and the two books of Chroni- 
cies. Thoſe books are altogether hiſ- 
torical, 


and are chiefly confined to 
lives and actions of the Jewiſh kings, 
who in general were a parcel of raſ- 


cals: but theſe are matters with which 


we have no more concern, than we 


have with the Roman emperors, or 


Homer's account of the Trojan war. 
eſides which, as thoſe books are ano- 


nymous, and as we know nothing of 
the writer, or of his character, it is 


impoſſible for us to know what de- 
gree of credit to give to the matters 


related therein. 
cient hiſtories, they appear to be a 
jumble of fable and of fact, and of 


probable and of improbable things, 
but which diſtance of time and place, 


and change of circumſtances in the 
world, have rendered obſolete and un- 
intereſting. | 

The chief uſe I ſhall make of thoſe 
books, will be that of comparing 
them with each other, and with other 
parts of the Bible, to ſhew the con- 
tuhon, contradiction, and cruelty, in 
t2:3 pretended word of God. 
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Like all other an- 
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he firſt book of Kings begins with 
the reign of Solomon, which, ac- 
cording to the Bible chronology, was 


1015 years before Chriſt; and the ſe- 


cond book ends 588 years before 
Chriſt, being a little after the reign of 
whom Nebuchadnezzar, 
after taking Jeruſalem, and conquer- 
ing the Jews, carried captive to Ba- 
bylon. The two books include a 
ſpace of four hundred and twenty ſeven 
years. 85 NO | 

The two books of Chronicles are 
an hiſtory of the ſame times, and in 


general of the ſame perſons, by ano- 
ther author; for it would be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe that the ſame author wrote 


the hiſtory twice over. The firſt book 


of Chronicles (after giving the gene- 


alogy from Adam to Saul, which takes 


up the firſt nine chapters) begins with 


the reign of David; and the laſt book. 
ends, as in the laſt book of Kings, 
ſoon after the reign of Zedekiah, 
about 588 years before Chriſt. 'The 
two laſt verſes of the laſt chapter bring 
the hiſtory fifty-two years more for- 
ward, that is, to 536. But theſe 
verſes do not belong to the book, as 1 
ſhall ſhew, when I come to ſpeak of 
the book of Ezra. - - 

The two books of Kings, beſides... 
the hiſtory of Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon, who reigned over ail Iſrael, con- 
tain an abſtract of the lives of ſeven- 
teen kings and one queen, who are 


ſtiled kings of Judah; and of nine= 
teen, who are ftiled kings of Iſrael; 


for the Jewiſh nation, immediately on 
the death of Solomon, {ſplit into two 
parties, who choſe ſeparate kings, and 
who carried on moſt rancorous wars 
againſt each other. | | 

Thoſe two books are little more 
than a hiſtory of aſſaiſinatioas, trea- 
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chery, and wars. The cruelty that 


the Jews had accuſtomed themſelves to 


practiſe on the Canaanites, whoſe coun- 
try they had ſavagely invaded, under 
a pretended gift from God, they at- 
terwards practiſed as furiouſly on each 
other. Scarcely half their kings died 
a natural death, and in ſome inſtances, 


whole families were deſtroyed to ſe- 


cure poſſeſſion to the ſucceſſor, who, 
after a few years, and ſometimes only 


a few months, or leſs, ſhared the ſame 


fate. In the tenth chapter of the ſe- 
| cond book of Kings, an account is 
given of two baſkets full of children's 


heads, 70 in number, being expoſed 


at the entrance of the ciity; they 
were the children of Ahab, and were 
murdered by the orders of Jehu, whom 
Eliſha, the pretended man of God, 
had anointed to be king over Iſrael, 
on purpoſe to commit this bloody deed, 
and aſſaſſinate his predeceſſor. And 
in the account of the reign of Mana- 
ham, one of the kings of Ifrael, who 
had murdered Shallum, who had reign- 
ed but one month, it is ſaid, 2 Kings, 
chap. xv. ver. 16, that Manaham 
ſmote the city of Tiphfah, becauſe 
they opened not the city to him, and 
all the women therein that were with 
child he ripped uß. 
Could we permit ourſelves to ſup. 
poſe that the Almighty would diftin- 
guiſh any nation of people by the 
name of his choſen people, we mult ſup- 
poſe that people to have been an ex- 
ample to all the reſt of the world of 
the pureſt piety and humanity, and not 
ſuch a nation of ruffians and cut- 
throats as the ancient Jews were; a 
people, who, corrupted by, and co- 
pying after ſuch monſters and impoſ- 
tors as Moſes and Aaron, Joſhua, 
Samuel, and David, had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves above all others, on the 


own characters; and which Chri- 


lieve. 


reading. 
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face of the known earth, for barkz. 
rity and wickedneſs. If we will not 
ſtubbornly ſhut our eyes, and ſteel or 
hearts, it is impoſſible not to ſee, h 
ſpite of all that long-eſtabliſhed ſuper. 
ſtition impoſes upon the mind, thi 
the flattering appellation of his chiſe 
people is no other than a lie, which the 
prieſts and leaders of the Jews lat 
invented, to cover the baſeneſs of their 


tian prieſts, ſometimes as corrupt, and 
often as cruel, have prefeſſed to he. 


The two hooks of Chronicles xr: 
a repetition of the ſame crimes ; hut 
the hiſtory is broken in ſeveral places, 
by the author I-aving out the reign of 
ſome of their kings ; and in this, 
well as in that of Kings, there is 
fuch a frequent tranſition of kings of 
Judah, to kings of Ifrael, and fram 
kings of Ifrael to kings of Judah, 
that the narrative is obſcure in the 
In the fame book the hif- 
tory ſometimes contradicts itſelf : for 
example, in the ſecond book of Kings, 


chap. i. ver. 3. we are told, but in 


rather ambiguous terms, that after 
the death of Ahaziah, king of Iirael, 
Jehoram, or Joram, (who was of the 
houſe of Ahab, ) reigned in his ſtead 
in the ſecond year of Jehoram, or 
Joram, ſon of Jehoſhaphat, king of 
Judah z—and in chap. viii. ver. 16, 
of the ſame book, it is ſaid, and in 


the ANA year of Joram, the fon of 


Ahab, king of Iſrael, Jehoſhaphat 
being then king of Judah, Jehoram, 
the ſon of Jehoſhaphat, king of Ju- 
dah, began to reign; that is, one 
chapter fays, that Joram of Judah, 
began to reign in the ſecond year of 
Joram of Iſrael ; and the other chapter 
ys, that Joram of Ifraet began to 
reign in the ui year of Joram of Judab. 
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Several of the moſt extraordinary 
matters related in one hiſtory, as 
having happened during the reign of 
ſuch and ſuch of their kings, are not 


the reign of the ſame king: for ex- 
ample, the two firſt rival kings, after 
the death of Solomon, were Reho- 
boam and jeroboam; and in 1 Kings, 
| chap. Xit. and xiii. an account is 
given of Jeroboam making an offer- 
ing of burnt incenſe, and that a man, 
who is there called a man of God, 
cried out againſt the altar, chap. xit!, 
ver. 2, O altar, altar! thus faith 
the Lord: Behold, a child ſhall be 
| born unto the houſe of David, Joſiah 
| by name, and upon thee ſhall he offer 


the prieſts of the high places, that 


burn incenſe upon thee, and men's 
bones ſhall be burnt upon thee.” — 
Ver. 3, © And it came to paſs, when 
king Jeroboam heard the, ſaying of 
the man of God, which had cried 
againſt the altar in Bethel, that he 
put forth his hand from the altar, ſay- 
ing, Lay hold on him; and his hand 
which he put out againſt him, dried 
up, ſo that he could not pull it in again 
to Him. 

One would think that ſuch an ex- 
traordinary caſe as this, (which is 
ſpoken of as a judgment,) happening 
to the chief cf 'one of the parties, 
and at the firſt moment of the ſepara- 
tion of the Iſraelites into two nations, 
would, if it had been true, been re- 
corded in both hiſtories. But though 
men in late times have believed all 
Mat the prophets have ſaid unto them, 
it does not appear, that thoſe prophets, 
or hittorians, believed each other: 
they knew each other too well. 

A long account alſo is given in 
Kings about Elijah. It runs through 
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to be found in the other in relating 


| beveral chapters, and concludes with 
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telling, 2 Kings, chap. 11. ver. 1175 
« And it came to paſs, as they (Eli- 
jah and Eliſha) ſtill went on, and 
talked, that behold there appeared @ 
chariot of fire, and horſes of fire, and 
parted both aſunder, and Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind is heaven.” Hum! 
this the author of Chronicles, mira- 
culous as the ſtory is, makes no men- 
tion of, though he mentions Elijah by 
name; neither does he ſay any thing 
of the ſtory related in the ſecond 
chapter of the ſame book of Kings, 
of a parcel of children calling Eliſha 
bald head, bald head; that this man + 
of God, ver. 24, turned back, and 


looked upon them, and curſed them in 


the name of the Lord; and there came 
forth two ſhe- bears out of the wood, 
and tore forty and two children of 
them.” He allo paſſes over in filence 
the tory told, 2 Kings, chap. zi. 
that when they were burying 2 man 


in the fepulchre, where Eliſha had 


been buried, it happened that the 
dead man, as they were letting him 
down, (ver. 21.) © touched the bones 
of Eliſha, and he (the dead man) re- 
vi ved, and flood up on his feet.” The 
ſtory does not tell us whether they 
buried the man, notwithſtanding he 
revived and ſtood up on his feet, or 
drew him up again. Upon all theſe 
ſtories, the writer of Chronicles is as 
ſilent, as any writer of the prefent 


day, who did not chuſe to be accuſed 


of hing, or at leaſt of romancing, would 


be about ſtories of the ſame kind. 


But, however theſe two hiſtorians 
may differ from each other, with re- 
ſpeR to the tales related by either, 
they are ſilent alike with reſpe& to 
theſe men ſtiled prophets, whole writ- _ 
ings fill up the latter parc of the 
Bible. Iſaiah, who lived in the time 
of Hzzekiah, is mentioned in Kings, 
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and again in Chronicles, when theſe 


hiſtorians are ſpeaking of that reign; 
but, except in one or two inſtances at 
moſt, and thoſe very ſlightly, none of 
the reſt are ſo much as ſpoken of, or even 
their exiſtence hinted at; though ac- 
cording to the Bible chronology, they 
lived within the time thoſe hiſtories were 
written; ſome of them long before. If 
thoſe prophets, as they are called, were 
men of importance in their day, as 
the compilers of the Bible, and prieſts, 
and commentators, have fince repre- 
ſented them to be, how can it be ac- 
counted for, that only one of theſe hiſ- 


| tories ſhould fay any thing about them? 


TA 1 . 


prophets; and alſo of the num. 


WORKS. 


The hiſtory in the books of King, 
and of Chronicles is brought forward, 
as I have already ſaid, to the yer 
$85 before Chriſt : it will therefor: 
be proper to examine, which 
theſe prophets lived before that ye. 
riod. | | 
Here follows a table of all the pro. 
phets, with the times in which they 
lived before Chriſt, according to the 
chronology affixed to the firſt chay. 
ter of each of the books of the 


ber of years they lived before th: 


books of Kings and Chronicles wers 
written, | | 


. Years before 


Kings and Obſervations, 
- Chron. 
172 mentioned. 
ES. mentioned only in the 
q* J laſt chap. of Chron. 
7 not mentioned. 
19 {not mentioned. 
97 not mentioned. 
212 not mentioned. 
199 Jnot mentioned. 
199 not mentioned. 
274 ſſee the note. * 
162 not mentioned. 
125 not mentioned. 
33 {not mentioned. 
42 {not mentioned, 


Years 
Names, | before 
e Chriſt. 
Iſaiah — w 760 
Jeremiah — 629 
Ezekiel - - | 595 
Daniel a . 607 
Hoſea | - — — 72 
Joel - - 800 
Amos - - 789 
Obadiah -< - 789 
Jonah - — 862 
Micah — - = Sa - 
Nahum - - 713 
Habakuk- -- - 626 
Zephaniah - - XJ 040 
Haggai ) after the! gf 
Zechariah year 
_ Malachi J 588 


This table is either not very ho- 


nourable for the Bible hiſtorians, or 
not very honourable for the Bible pro- 
phets; and I leave to prieſts, and 


commentators, who are very learned 
in little things, to ſettle the point of 
etiquette between the two; and to aſ- 
fign a reaſon, why the authors of 


* In Kings, chap. xiv. ver. 2c, the name of Jonah is mentioned, on account of the 
reſtoration of a tract of lind by Jeroboam ; but nothing further of him is ſaid, nor 1s 


1 


any al 
eucounter with the Whale. 


luſion made ty the book of Jonah, nor to bis expedition to N:neveh, nor to his 


ParT 1 


Kings 


| thoſe p 


part of 
idered 
gradin 


preſen 


choſe prophets, whom, in the former 
part of the Age of Reaſon, I have con- 
8 iidered as poets, with as much de- 
grading ſilence as any hiſtorian of the 


make on the book of Chronicles ; 
after which I ſhall paſs on to review 
the remaining books of the Bible. 
In my obſervations on the book of 
Geneſis, I have quoted a paſſage from 
the 36th chapter, ver. 31, which 
evidently refers to a time, after that 
kings began to reign over the children 
of Iſrael; and I have ſhewn, that as 
this verſe is verbatim the ſame as in 
Chronicles, chap. i. ver. 43, where 


it ſtands conſiſtently with the order of 


hiſtory, which in Geneſis it does not, 


the verſe in Geneſis, and a great part 


of the 36th chapter, has been taken 
from Chronicles; and that the book 
of Geneſis, though it is placed firſt 
in the Bible, and aſcribed to Moſes, 
has been manufactured by ſome un- 
known perſon, after the book of 
Chronicles was written, which was 
not until at leaſt eight hundred and 
ſixty years after the time of Moſes. 


The evidence I proceed by, to ſub- 


ſtantiate this, is regular, and has in 
it but two ftages. Firſt, I have al- 
ready ſtated, that the paſſage in Ge- 
neſis refers itſelf for time to Chroni- 
cles; ſecondly, that the book of 
Chronicles, to which this paſſage re- 
fers itſelf, was not begun to be writ- 
ten until at leaſt eight hundred and 


into the thirteenth verſe of the third 
chapter of the firſt book of Chroni- 
cles, where the writer, in giving the 
genealogy of the deſcendants of David, 
mentions Zedetiaſ': and it was in the 


Kings and Chronicles have treated 


| preſent day would treat Peter Pindar. | 
I have one obſervation more to 
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time of Zedekiah that Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Jeruſalem, 588 years be- 
fore Chriſt, and conſequently more 


than 860 years after Moſes. Thoſe 


who have ſuperſtitiouſly boaſted of 
the antiquity of the Bible, and par- 


ticularly of the books aſcribed to 


Moſes, have done it without examina- 
tion, and without any other authority 
than that of one credulous man telling 
it to another ; for, fo far as hiſtorical 


and chronological evidence applies, the 


very firſt book in the Bible is not ſo an- 
cient as the book of Homer, by more 


than three hundred years, and is about 


the ſame age with ZEſop's Fables. 
IJ am not contending for the mora- 


lity of Homer; on the contrary, I 


think it a book of falſe glory, tend- 
ing to inſpire immoral and miſchiee- 


ous notions of honour ; and with reſpect N 


to Æſop, though the moral is in ge- 
neral juſt, the fable is often cruel; 
and the cruelty of the fable does more 


injury to the heart, eſpecially in a 
child, than the moral does good to the 


judgment. | 
Having now diſmiſſed Kings and 


Chronicles, I come to the nex+t in 


courſe, the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others I ſhall 
produce, to ſhew the diſorder in which 
this pretended word of God, the 
Bible, has been put together, and 
the uncertainty who the authors were, 
we have only to look at the three firſt 


verſes in Ezra, and the two laſt in 
Chronicles; for by what kind of cut- 


ting and ſhuffling has it been, that 
ſixty years after the time of Moſes. 


To prove this, we have only to look 


the three firſt verſes in Ezra ſhould 
be the two laſt verſes in Chronicles, 
or that the two laſt in Chronicles 


ſhould be the three firſt in Ezra? 


Either the authors did not know their 


own works, or the compilers did not 


know the authors. 


— 


. —— n 


de with him, and let him go up. 
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Tao laſt Verſes of Chronicles. _ Three firſt Verſes of Ezra. 

Ver. 22. Now in the firſt year of Ver. 1. Now in the firſt year of 
Cyros, king of Perſia, that the word Cyrus, king of Perſia, that the word 
of the Lord, ſpoken by the mouth of the Lord, by the mouth of Jere. 
of Jeremiah, might be accompliſhed, miah, might be tulfilled, the Lord 
the Lord ſtirred up the ſpirit of Cy. ftirred up the ſpirit of Cyrus, king 
Tus, king of Periia, that he made a of Perha, that he made a proclama. 
proclamation throughout all his king- tion throughout all his kingdom, and 


dom, and put it alſo in writing, ſay- put it alſo in writing, ſaying, 


ing, 71 00 + % 2. Thus faith Cyrus, king of Perſia, 
23- Thus faith Cyrus, king of The Lord God of heaven hath given 


' Perſia, All the kingdoms of the earth meall the kingdoms of the earth ; and 


hath the Lord God of heaven given he hath charged me to build him an 


me; and he hath charged me to build houſe at Jeruſalem, which is in Judah, 
him an houſe in jeruſalem, which is 


3. Who is there among you of 
in Judah. Who is there among you all his people? his God be with him, 
of all his people? the Lord his God and let him go up to Ferufalem, vic 

| is in Judah, and build the houſe of the 
Lord God of Iſrael (he is the Gad) 
ewhich is in Jeruſalem. 


The laſt verſe in Chronicles is bro- have already faid, the diforder and ig- 
ken abruptly, and ends in the middle norance in which the Bible has been 
of a phraſe with the word ap, without put together, and that the compilers of 


| ſignifying to what place. This abrupt it had no authority for what they were 


— 


break, and the appearance of the fame doing, nor we any authority for be. 
verſes in different books, ſhew, as I lieving what they have done.“ 


* obſerved, as I paſed along, ſeveral broken and ſenſeleſs paſſages in the Bible, 


without thinking them of conſequence enough to be introduced in the body of the 
Work; ſuch as that, 1 Samuel, chap. xiii. ver. 1, where it is ſaid, “ Saul reigned 


one year; and when he had reigned two years over Iſrael, Saul choſe him three thou- 


fand men, & c. The brit part of the verſe, that Saul reigned one year, has no ſenſe, 
fince it does not tel! us what Saul did, nor ſays any thing of what happened at the end 
of that one year; and it is, beſides, mere ablurdity to ſay he reigned ene year, when 


the very next phraſe ſays he had reigned two; for if he had reigned two, it was im- 
poſſible not to have reigned one. | 


Another inftance occurs in Joſhua, chap 


v. where the writer tells us a ſtory of an 
angel (t 


or ſuch the table of contents, at the hes d of the chapter, calls him) appearing 


unto Joſhua ; and the ſtory ends abruptly, and without any concluſion. The [tory is 


as follows :—Verſe 13, And it came to pass, when Joſhua was by Jericho, that he 
Fited up his eyes and looked, and behold there ſtood a man over-againſt him with his 
fword drawn in his hand; and Toſhua went up to him, and faid unto him, Art thou 
for us, or for our adverſaries ??*' Verſe 14, And he ſais, Nay ; but as captain of 
tne hott: of the Lord am I now come. And Joſhua fell on his face to the earth, and 
did worſhip, and faid unto him, FF hat crh my Lord unto his ſervant?'' Verſe 15, 
And the captain of the Lord's hoſt faid unto Joſhna, Looſe thy ſhoe from off thy 
taot: for the place whereon thou ſtandeſt is holy. And Joſhua did fo.” —And what 

ten? nothing : for here the ſtory ends, and the chapter tov. | | N 
Either this ttory is broken off in the middle, or it is a ſtory told by ſome Jewiſh 
bu mouriſt, in ridicule of Joſhua's- pretended miſſion from God; and the compilers 
of the Bible, not perceiving the deſgn of the tory, have told it as a ſerious _— 
3 


The only thing that has any ap- 
pearance of certainty in the book of 
Ezra, is the time in which it was 
written, which was immediately after 
the return of the Jews from the Ba- 
bylojian captivity, about 536 years 
before Chriſt. Ezra (who, accord- 
ing to the Jewiſh commentators, is 
the ſame perſon as is called Eſdras in 
the Apocrypha) was one of the per- 
ſons who returned, and who, it is 
probable, wrote the account of that 
affair. Nehemiah, whoſe book fol- 
lows next to Ezra, was another of the 
returned perſons ;' and who, it is alſo 
probable, wrote the account of the ſame 
affair, in the book that bears his name. 
But thoſe accounts are nothing to us, 
nor to any other perſons, unleſs it be to 
the Jews, as a part of the. hiſtory of 
their nation: and there is juſt as much 
of the word of God in thoſe books, 
as there is in any of the hiſtories of 
France, or Rapin's Hiſtory of England, 
or the hiſtory of any other country. 

But even in matters of hiſtorical 
record, neither of thoſe writers are 
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to be depended upon. In the fecond 
chapter of Ezra, the writer gives a 
lit of the tribes and families, and of | 
the preciſe number of ſouls of each 
that returned from Babylon to Jeru- 
ſalem; and this enrollment of the 
perſons ſo returned, appears to have 
been one of the principal objects for 
writing the book ; but in this there 


is an error that deſtroys the intention 


of the undertaking. 

The writer begins his enrollment 
in the following manner: Chap. ii. 
ver. 3, The children of Paroſh, 


two thouſand one hundred ſeventy and 
two.” Verſe 4, The children of 


Shephatiah, three hundred ſeventy and 


two.” And in this manner he pro- 


ceeds through all the families ; and 1n 
the 64th verſe, he makes a total, and 
ſays, the whole congregation toge- 


ther was forty and two thouſand three 
- hundred and threeſcore. | 


But whoever will take the trouble 
of caſting up the ſeveral particulars, 
will find that the total is but 29,818; 
ſo that the error is 12,542.“ What 


As a ſtory of humour and ridicule, it has a great deal of point; for it pompouſly in- 
troduces an angel in the figure of a man, with a drawn ſword in his hand, before 
whom ſoſhua falls on bis face to the earth, and wor ſhips (which is contrary to their 
ſecond commandment) ; and then, this molt iraportant embaſſy from heaven ends, in 
telling Joſhua t pull of his ſboe. It might as well have told him to pull up his breeches. 

It is certain, however, that the Jews did not credit every thing their leaders told 
them, as appears from the cavalier manner in which they ſpeak of Moſes, when he 
was gone into the mount. As for this Moſes, ſay they, we know not wwhat is become 


of bim. Exod. chap. xxxi. ver. 1. - 


* Particulars.of the families from the ſccond chapter of Ezra, 


Chap. ]. Zt. over 11,877 | 
Tir. 2172 | Ver. 3 666 
4 3a 14 2056 
"TY 15 454 
6 2812 16 98 
1 1254 17 323 
8 945 18 112 
9 760 19 223 
10 542 20 $5 
11 623 21 123 
12 | 


1222 — \ - 56 


Bt: over 15,783 Et. over 19,444 


Ver. 23 + 128 | Ver. 33 126 
— . BS 42 34 345 
14 „ 3639 
26 621 | 36 973 
C 37 1082 

28 223 38 1247 

29 92 33 14017 
30 156 40 74 

31 1284 40 128 

32 240 : 4 139 

| - £8 39 

60 652 

Total 29,818 
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| certainty can there be in the Bible for 


any thing ? 

Nehemiah, in like manner, gives a 
liſt of the returned families, and of 
the number of each family. He be- 
gins as in Ezra, by ſaying, chap. vii. 
ver. 8, „ The children of Paroſh, 
two thouſand three hundred and ſe- 
venty-two;” and ſo on through all 
the families. This liſt differs in ſe- 


veral of the particulars from that of 


Ezra. In the 66th verſe, Nehemiah 
makes a total, and ſays, as Ezra had 
faid, © The whole congregation to- 


gether was forty and two thouſand 
three hundred and three-ſcore.” But 
the particulars of this lift make a 
total but of 31,089, ſo that the er- 
ror here 1s 11,271. 


Theſe writers 
may do well enough for Bible makers, 
but not for any thing where truth and 


exactneſs are neceſſary. 
The next book i in courſe is the heck | 


of Eſther. If Madam Eſther thought 


it any honour to offer herſelf as a kept 
miſtreſs to Ahaſuerus, or as a rival to 


queen Vaſhti, who had retuſed to 
come to a drunken king, in the midſt 
of a drunken company, to be made a 
ſhew of, (for the account ſays, they had 


been drinking ſeven days, and were 


merry, ) let Efther and Mordecai look 
to that, it is no buſineſs of our's, at 
leaſt it is none of mine; beſides which, 
the ſtory has a great deal the appear- 
ance of being fabulous, and is alfo 
anonymous. I paſs on to the book 
of Job. 1 | 
The book of Job differs in charac- 
rer from all the books we have hi- 
merto paſſed over. Treachery and 
murder make no part of this book ; 
it is full of the meditations of a mind 
trongly impreſſed with the viciſſitudes 
oi human life; and by turns ſinking 
under, and ſtruggling againk the 
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preſſure. It is a highly wrought con. 


poſition, between willing ſubmitſoy | 
and involuntary diſcontent; and ſhew 2 n 
man, as he ſometimes is, more dil. a 
poſed to be reſigned than he is capa. 8 
ble of being. Patience has but x = 8 
ſmall ſhare in the character of the 
perſon of whom the book treats ; on pn 
the contrary, his grief is often impe. i 
tuous ; but he ſtill endeavours to keep a 
alguard upon it, and ſeems determin. — 
ed, in the midſt of accumulating ills, . 
to impoſe upon himſelf the hard __ the! 
of contentment. inte 
I have ſpoken in a reſpectful man. the 


ner of the book of Job in the former 
part of the Age of Reaſon, but with. WF © - 
out knowing at that time what I have * 
learned ſince; which is, that from all 
the evidence that can be collected, 
the book of Job does not belong to 
the Bible. | 
J have ſeen the opinion X two He. 

brew commentators, Abenezra and 
Spinoſa, upon this ſubje& ; they both 
ſay that the book of Job carries no in- 
ternal evidence of being an Hebrew 
book; that the genius of the compoſi- 
tion, and the drama of the piece, are 
not Hebrew; that it has been tranſ- 
lated from another language into He- 
brew, and that the author of the book 
was a Gentile ; that the character re- 
preſented under the name of Satan 
(which is the firſt and only time this 
name is mentioned in the Bible) does 


not correſpond to any Hebrew idea; 


and that the two convocations which 
the Deity is ſuppoſed to have made of 
thoſe, whom the poem calls ſons of 
God, and the familiarity which this 
ſuppoſed Satan is ſtated to have with 
the Deity, are in the ſame caſe. 

It may alſo be obſerved, that the 
book ſhews itſelf to be the production 
of a mind cultivated in ſcience, which 
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the Jews, ſo far from being famous 
for, were very ignorant of. The allu- 
ſions to objects of natural philoſophy 
are frequent and ſtrong, and are of a 
different caſt to any thing in the books 
known to be Hebrew. The aftrono- 
mical names Pleiades, Orion, and 
Arcturus, are Greek, and not Hebrew 
names; and as it does not appear from 
any thing that is to be found in the 
Bible, that the Jews knew any thing 
of aſtronomy, or that they ſtudied it, 
they had no tranſlation for thoſe names 
into their own language, but adopted 
the names as they found them in the 
poem, | 85 

That the Jews did tranſlate the 
literary productions of the Gentile 
nations into the Hebrew language, 


and mix them with their own, is not 


a matter of doubt; the firſt chapter 
of Proverbs is an evidence of this: 
it is there ſaid, ver. 1, The words of 
king Lemuel, the prophecy which his 
mother taught him. 
as a preface to the proverbs that fol- 
low, and which are not the proverbs 
of Solomon, but of Lemuel ; and this 
Lemuel was not one of the kings of 
Itrael, nor of Judah, but of ſome 
other country, and conſequently a 
Gentile, The Jews, however, have 


adopted his proverbs ; and as they 


cannot give any account who the au- 


This verſe ſtands. 
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thor of the book of Job was, nor how 
they came by the book; and as it dif- 
fers in character from the Hebrew 
writings, and ſtands totally uncon- 
nected with every other book and chap- 
ter in the Bible before it, and after 
it, it has all the circumftantial evi- 
dence of being originally a book of 
the Gentiles, * | | 
The Bible-makers, and thoſe regu- 
lators of time, the Bible chronologiſts, 
appear to have been at a loſs where 
to place, and how to diſpoſe of the 
book of Job; for it contains no one 
hiſtorical circumſtance, nor alluſion to 
any, that might ſerve to determine 
it's place in the Bible. But it would 
not have anſwered the purpoſe of theſe 
men to have informed the world oi 
their ignorance 3 and therefore they 
have affixed to it the æra of 1520 


years before Chriſt, which is during 


the time the Iſraelites were in Egypt, 


and for which they have juſt as much | 


authority as I ſhould have for ſaying 
it was a thouſand years before that pe- 
riod. The probability, however, is, 
that it is older than any book in the 
Bible ; and it is the only one that 
can be read without indignation or 
diſguſt. | 

We know nothing of what the an- 
cient gentile world (as it is called) 
was before the time of the Jews, whoſe 


The prayer known by the name of Agur's prayer, in the zoth chapter of Pro- 
verbs, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemucl, and which is the only ſenſible, 
well-conceived, and well-exprefſed prayer in the Bible, has much the appearance 
of being a prayer taken from the Gentiles. The name of Agur occurs on no other 

occaſion than this; and he is introduced, together with the prayer aſcribed to him, 
in the ſame manner, and nearly in the fame words, that Lemuel ard his proverbs 


arc introduced in the chapter that follows. 


The firſt verſe of the zoth chapter ſays. 


** The words of Agur, the fon of Jakeh, even the prophecy:“ here the word pro- 
phecy is uſed with the fame application it has in the following chapter of Lemuel, un- 
connected with any thing of prediction. The prayer of Agur is in the 8th and gth 


verſe, Remove * from me vanity and lies; 


feed me wwith food convenient for me : left I be full 


ive me neither riches nor poverty, but 


and deny thee, and ſay, Who is the 


Lord? er leſt I be poor and fteal, and take the name of my God in vain. This has not 
any of the marks of being a Jewiſh prayer ; for the Jews never prayed but when they 
wre in trouble, and never for any thing but victory, vengeance, or riches, 
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practice has been to calumniate and 
blacken the character of all other 
nations; and it is from the Jewiſh 
accounts that we have learned to call 
them heathens. But as far as we 
know to the contrary, they were a 
juſt and a moral people, and not ad- 
_ dicted, like the Jews, to cruelty and 
revenge, but of whoſe profeſſion of 
faith we are unacquainted, It ap- 
pears to have been their cuſtom to 
perſonify both virtue and vice, by 
ftatues and images, as is done now-a- 
days both by ſtatuary and by painting; 
but it does not follow from this, that 
they worſhipped them any more than 
we do. I pals on to the book of 


Pſu.lms, of which it is not neceſſary 
to make much obſervation. Some of 
them are moral, and others are very 
| revengetul, and the greater part relates 
to certain local circumſtances of the 
Jewiſh nation at the time they were 


written, with which we have nothing 
to do. 


It is, however, an error, or 
an impoſition, to call them the Pialms 
of David; they are a collection, as 
ſong- books are now-a-days, from dif- 
ferent ſong- writers, who lived at dif- 
ferent times. Tue 13th Plalm could 
not have been written till more than 
tour hundred years after the time of 
David, becauie it is written in com- 
memoration of an event, the captivi- 
ty of the Jews in Babylon, which did 
not happen till that diſtance of time. 
« By the rivers of Babylon wwe ſat 
down; yea, Wwe wept when we re- 
memòcred Zion. We hanged our harps 
upon the willows, in the midſt thereof; 
for there they thut carried us away cap- 
live, required of us a fong, ſaying, 
Sing us one of the ſongs of Lion. As 
a man would ſay to an American, or 
toa Frenchman, or to an Engliſhman, 
Sing us one of your American ſonge, 
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Place, 


man ſhould walk in proceſſion at bis 


mous, and his name is abroad, he is 


never faid or did; and this moſt pro- 


or your F rench ſongs „ Or your Englifh 
ſongs. This remark, with reſpect tg 
the time this pſalm was written, is of 
no other ute than to ſhew (among 
others already mentioned) the general 
impoſition the world has been under, 
with reſpect to the authors of the Bi. 
ble. No regard has been paid to time, 
and circumſtance; and the 
names of perſons have been affixed to 
the ſeveral books; which it was | 
impoſſible they ſhould write, as that 


own funeral. 

The book of Proverts. Theſe, like 
the Pſalms, are a. collection, and 
that from authors belonging to other 
nations than thoſe of the Jewith na- 
tion, as I have ſaewn in the obſerva. 
tions upon the book of Job: beſides 
which, ſome of the proverbs aſcribed 
to Solomon, did not appear till two 
hundred and fifty years atter the death 
of Solomon; for it is {aid in the firſt 
verſe of the 25th chapter, . Theſe ar: 
alſo proverbs of Salomon, which the men 
of Hezekian king of Judah copied out. 
It was two hundred and fifty years 
from the time of Solomon to the time 
of Hezekiah. When a man is fa- 


made tle putative father of things ke 


bably bas been the faſhion of that day, 
to make proverhs, as it is now to 
make jelt-books, and father them * 
thoſe who never ſaw them. 


The book of Ecclefraftes, or the 


Preacher, is alſo aſcribed to Solomon, 


and that with much reaſon, if not 
with truth. It is written as the ſo- 
litary reflections of a worn-out de- 
bauchee, ſuch as Solomon was, who 
looking back on ſcenes he can no long- 
er enjoy, cries out, All is vanity ! A 
great deal of the metaphor and of the 
ſentiment is obſcure, moſt probably by 
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they were ſtrongly pointed in the ori- 
ginal.“ From what is tranſmitted to 
us of the character of Solomon, he was 
witty, oſtentatious, diſlolute, and at 
laſt melancholy: he lived faſt, and 
died, tired of the world, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. 

Seven hundred wives, and ties hun- 
dred concubines, are worſe than none; 
and however it may carry with it the 
appearance of heightened enjoyment, 


divided love is never happy. This 
was the caſe with Solomon; and if 
he could not, with all his pretenſions 
to wiſdom, diſcover it before- hand, 
| he merited, _unpitied, the mortifica- 
tion he afterwards endured. In this 
point of view, his preaching is unne- 
ceffary, becauſe, to know the conſe- 
quences, it is only neceſſary to know 
the caſe. Seven hundred wives, and 
three hundred concubines, would have 
ſtood in place of the whole book. It 
was needleſs after this to ſay, that all 
was vanity and vexation of fpirit 
tor it is impoſſible to derive happineſs 
trom the company of thoſe whom we 
deprive of happineſs. 


To be happy in old age, it is ne- 


ceſſary that we accuſtom ourſelves to 
objects that can accompany the mind 


all the way through life, and that we 


take the reſt as good in their day. 
The mere man of pleaſure is miſera- 
ble in old age; and the mere drudge 
in buſineſs is but little better : where- 
as, natural philoſophy, mathematical 
and mechanical leiences, are a conti- 
nual lource of tranquil pleaſure, and 
in ſpite of the gloomy dogma of prielts, 
and of ſuperſtition, the ſtudy of thoſe 


V Thoſe that look cut of the window fall be darkened, is an obſcure figure tranſlation 


for lots of ſight. 


tranflation; but enough is left to ſhew 


it defeats all the felicity of affection, 
by leaving it no point to fix upon; 
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things is the ſtudy of the true theo- 


Jogy 3 it teaches man to know and to 
admire the Creator, for the princi- 
ples of ſcience are in the creations 
rr Þ unchangeable, and of divine 
or gin. | | | 
Thoſe who knew Benjamin Frank- 
lin, will recolle&, that his mind was 
ever young ; his temper ever ſerene ; 
ſcience, that never grows grey, was 


always his miſtreſs. Without an ob- 


jet, we become like an invalid in an 
hodpical waiting for death. 


Solomon's Songs are amorous and 
fooliſh enough, but which wrinkled 
fanaticiſm has called divine. The com- 
Pilers of the Bible have placed theſe 
tongs after the book of Eccleſiaſtes; 


and the chronologitts have athxed to 
them the æra of 1014 years before 
Chriſt, at which time Solomon, ac- 


cording to the ſame chronology, was 


Nineteen years of age, and was then 


forming his ſeraglio of wives and con- 


cubines. The Bible- makers and the 


chronologiſts ſhould have managed 
this matter à little better, and either 
bave {aid nothing about the time, or 
choſen a time leſs inconſiſtent with 
the ſuppoſed divinity of thoſe ſongs; 
for Solomon was then in the honey- 
moon of one thouſand debaucheries. 

It ſhould alſo have occurred to them, 
that as he wrote, if he did write, the 
book of Eccleſiaſtes, long after thele 
ſongs, and in which he exclaims, that 
all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit ; 


that he included thoſe ſongs in that 


deſcription. This is the more pro- 
bable, becauſe he ſays, or ſomebody 
for him, Eccleſiaſtes, chap. ii. ver. 8 
« I got me men-ſingers and Women 
fingers, (molt provably to ſing thoſe 


ſongs) and muſical inſtruments of all 
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forts ; and behold (ver. 11.) all was 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit.” The 


compilers, however, have done their 
work but by halves; for as they have 


given us the ſongs, they ſhould have 
given us the tunes, that we might ſing 
them. 


Thoſe books, called the books of the 


Prophets, fill up all the remaining 
part of the Bible; they are ſixteen in 


number, beginning with Iſaiah, and 


ending with Malachi, of which I 
have given a liſt, in the obſervations 
upon Chronicles. Of theſe fixteen 
prophets, all of whom, except the 


| three laſt, lived within the time the 
books of Kings and Chronicles were 


written; two only, Ifaiah and Jere- 
miah, are mentioned in the hiſtory of 
thoſe books. I ſhall leave the cha- 


nacter of the men called 6 to 


another part of the work. 


Whoever will take the trouble of | 
reading the book aſcribed to Iſaiah, 
' will find it one of the moſt wild and 


diſorderly compoſitions ever put to- 


_ gether; it has neither beginning, 
middle, nor end; and except a ſhort 


hiftorical part, and a few ſketches of 
hiftory in two or three of the firſt 
chapters, is one, continued, incohe- 
rent, bombaſtical rant, full of extra- 


vagant metaphor, without application, 
and deſtitute of meaning; a ſchool- 


boy would ſcarcely have been excule- 
able for writing iuch ſtuff; it is (at 


leaſt in tranſlation) that kind of com- 


poſition and falſe taſte, that is pow 
perly called proſe run mad. 

The hiſtorical part begins at the 
36th chapter, and is continued to the 
end of the 39th chapter. It relates 
ſome matters that are ſaid to have 
paſſed during the reign of Hezekiah, 


king of Judah, at which time Ifaiah 
lied. This fragment of hiſtory be- 
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gins and ends abruptly : it has not 
the leaſt connection with the chapter 
that precedes it, nor with that which 
follows it, nor with any other in the 
book. It is probable, that Ifaia} 
wrote this fragment himſelf, becauſ: 
he was an actor in the circumſtances 
it treats of; but except this part, 
there are ſcarcely two chapters that 
have any connection with each other; 
one is entitled, at the beginning of 
the firſt verſe ; 3 the burden of Baby. 

lon; another, the burden of Moab, 
another, the burden of Damaſns; 
another, the burden of Egypt; an- 
other, the burden of the Deſart of 
the Sea; another, the burden of th: 
Valley of Viſion ; as you would ſay, 
the ſtory of the knight, of the burn- 


ing mountain, the ſtory of Cinderilla, 


or the Wood, &c. &c. 
J have already ſhewn in the inſtance 
of the two laſt verſes of Chronicles, 


and the three firſt in Ezra, that the 


compilers of the Bible mixed and 
confounded the writings of different 
authors with each other ; which alone, 
were there no other cauſe, is ſuffi- 


cient to deſtroy the authenticity of 


any compilation, becauſe it is more 
than preſumptive. evidence, that the 
compilers are ignorant who the au- 
thors were. A very glaring inſtance 
of this occurs in the book aſcribed to 
Haiah : the latter part of the 44th 
chapter, and the beginning of the 
45th, to far from having been written 
by Iaiah, could only have been writ- 
ten by ſome perſon, who lived at leaſt 
an hundred and fifty years after Iſaiah 
was dead. 

Theſe chapters are a compliment 
to Cyrus, who permitted the Jews t9 


return to Jeruſalem from the Baby- 


lonian captivity, to rebuild Jeruſalem 


and the temple, as is ſtated in Ezra. 


PART II. 


T he laſt verſe of the 44th chapter, 
and the beginning of the 45th, are in 
the following words: © That ſaith of 
Cyrus, he is my ſhepherd, and ſhall per- 
form all my pleaſure; even ſaying to 
Jeruſalem, thou ſhalt be built ; and to 
the temple, thy foundation ſhall be laid; 
thus ſaith the Lord to his anointed, to 
E Cyrus, whoſe right-hand I have holden 
o ſubdue nations before him, and I will 
looſe the loins of kings to open before him 
the two-leaved gates, and the gates ſhall 
not be ſhut; I will go before thee, &c.” 
What audacity of church, and 
prieſtly ignorance, is it to impoſe 
this book upon the world, as the 
writing of Iſaiah! when Iſaiah, ac- 
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cording to their own chronology, died 


ſoon after the death of Hezekiah, 


which was fix hundred and ninety- 
eight years before Chriſt ; and the de- 


cree of Cyrus, in wr of the Jews 


returning to Jeruſalem, was, accord- 


ing to the ſame chronology, 536 years 
before Chriſt ; which is a diſtance of 
time, between the two, of one hun- 
dred and fixty-two years. I do not 
ſuppoſe, that the compilers of the 
Bible made theſe books; but rather 
that they picked up ſome looſe, ano- 


nymous eſſays, and put them toge- 


ther, under the names of ſuch au- 
thors, as beſt ſuited their purpoſe. 
They have encouraged the impoſition, 
which is next to inventing it; for it 
was impoſſible but oy mult have ob- 
ſerved it. 


When we fee the Rudied craft of 


the ſcripture- makers, in making every 
part of this romantic book of ſchool- 
boy's eloquence, bend to the monſtrous 
idea of a Son of God, hegotten by a 
ghoſt on the body of a virgin, there 
is no impoſition ; we are not juſtified 
in ſuſpecting them of it. Every 


phraſe and circumſtance are marked 


i 
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with che barbarous band of ſuperſti- 
tious torture, and forced into mean- 
ings it was impoſſible they could have. 
The head of every chapter, and the 
top of every page, are blazoned witn 
the names of Chriſt and the church; 


that the unwary reader might fuck in 


the error before he began to read. 

Behold a virgin ſholl conceive, and 
bear a ſon, Iſaiah, chap. vii. ver. 14, 
has been interpreted to mean the per- 
ſon, called Jeſus Chriſt, and his mo- 
ther Mary, and has been echoed 
through chriſtendom for more than a 
thouſand years; and ſuch has been 
the rage of this opinion, that ſcarcely 
a ſpot in it, but bas been ſtained with 
blood, and marked with deſolation, in 
conſequence of it. Though it 1s not 
my intention to enter into contro- 
verſy on ſubjects of this kind, but to 
confine myſelf ro ſhew that the Bible 
is ſpurious; and thus, by taking 


away the foundation, to overthrow 
at once the whole ſtructure of ſuper- 


ſtition raiſed thereon; I will, how- 
ever, ſtop a moment to expoſe the fal- 
lacious application' of this paſſage. 

Whether Iſaiah was playing a trick 
with Ahaz, king of Judah, to whom 
this paſſage is ſpoken, is no buſineſs 


of mine; I mean only to ſhew the 


miſapplication of the paſſage, and 


that it has no more reference to Chriſt 


and his mother, than it has to me 
and my mother. 


The ſtory is ſimply 

this : | 
The king of Syria and the king of 

Ifrael (I have already mentioned, that 


the Jews were ſplit into two nations, 


one of which was called Judah, the 
capital of which was Jeruſalem, and 
the other Iſrael) made war jointly 
againſt Ahaz, king of Judah, and 
marched their armies towards Jeru- 
ws Ahaz and his people became 
B * 
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alarmed, and the account ſays, ver. 


2, © Their hearts were moved, as the 
trees of wood are moved with the wind.” 


In this fituation of things, Iſaiah 


addreſſes himſelf to Ahaz, and aſſures 


him in the name of the Lord, (the 
cant phraſe of all the prophets,) that 
theſe two kings ſhould not ſucceed 
againſt him; and to ſatisfy Ahaz 


that this ſhould be the caſe, tells him 
to aſk a ſign. This, the account 


ſays, Ahaz declined doing, giving as 
a reaſon, that he would not tempt the 
Lord; upon which, Ifaiah, who is 
the ſpeaker, ſays, ver. 14, * There- 


fore the Lord himſelf ſhall give you a 


ſign; behold, a virgin ſhall conceive 
and bear a ſen; and the 16th verſe 
lays, © And before this child ſhall 


Luo to refuſe the evil, and chooſe the 
good, the land which thou abhorreſt or 
dreadeſt (meaning Syria and the king- 


dom of Iſrael) ſhall be forſaken of 
both her kings.“ Here then was 
the ſign, and the time limited for the 


completion of the aſſurance or pro- 


miſe; namely, before this child ſhould 


know to refuſe the evil, and chooſe 


the good. 

Iſaiah having committed himſelf 
thus far, it became neceſſary to him, 
in order to avoid the imputation of 
being a falſe prophet, and the conſe- 
quence thereof, to take meaſures to 
make this ſign appear. It certainly 
was not a difficult thing, in any 
time of the world, to find a girl 
with child, or to make her ſo; and 
perhaps Iſaiah knew of one before- 
hand; for I do not ſuppole that the 


prophets of that day were any more 


to be truſted, than the prieſts of this: 


call the goſpel ; and have applied thi 


ſpeaking for myſelf, I heſitate not to 
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be that however as it may, he ſays in 


the next chapter, ver. 2, And prophe 
took unto me faithful witneſſes to e. book N 
cord, Uriah the prieſt, and Zecbara I P*l5 
the ſon of Jeberechiah, and I wy * 
unto the propheteſs, and ſhe conceivel on 


and bare a ſon." e 
Here then is the whole ſtory, foolif reien 


as it is, of this child and this virgin; . Ju4at 
and it is upon the barefaced perver. ſh San 
ſion of this ſtory, that the book of "= 
Matthew, and the impudence, and WW * 1 
ſordid intereſt of prieſts in later times, Wi N 
have founded a theory, which they og 


ſtory to ſignify the perſon they call 
Jeſus Chriſt ; begotten, they ſay, by 
a ghoſt, whom they call holy, on the 
body of a woman engaged in marriage 
and afterwards married, whom they cll 
a virgin ſeven hundred years after this 
fooliſh ſtory was told; a theory, which, 


believe, and to ſay, is as fabulous, 
and as falſe as God is true. 

But to ſhew the impoſition and 
falſhood of Iſaiah, we have only to 
attend to the ſequel of this ſtory; 
which, though it is paſſed over in 
filence in the book of 1fGiah, is re- 
lated in the 28th chapter of 2 Chro- 
nicles; and which is, that inſtead of 


theſe two kings failing in their at- 1 
tempt againſt Ahaz, king of Judah, N .. 
as Ifaiah had pretended to foretel in 10 
the name of the Lord, they ſucceeded; t 


Ahaz was defeated and deſtroyed; an 
hundred and twenty thouſand of his peo- 
ple were flaughtered ; Jeruſalem was 


plundered ; and two hundred thouſand 


women, and ſons, and daughters, carried 
intocaptivity. Thus much for this lying 


* In the 14th verſe of the chapter, it is ſaid, that the child ſhould be called Im- 


manuel; but this name was not given to either of the children, otherwiſe than 404 


characker, which the word ſignifies. That of the prophet was called Maher-ſhalal- 
baſh-baz, and that of Mary was called Jeſus. | 
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prophet and impoſtor Iſalah, and the 
book of falſehoods, that bears his name. 
I paſs on to the book of ; 

Jeremiah. This prophet, as he is 
called, lived in the time that Nebu. 
E chadnezzar befieged Jeruſalem, in the 
| reign of Zedekiah, the laſt king of 
Judah; and the ſuſpicion was ſtrong 
againſt him, that he was a traitor in 
the intereſt of Nebuchadnezzar. Eve. 
ry thing relating to Jeremiah ſhews 
| him to have been a man of an equi- 
vocal character; in his metaphor of 
| the potter and the clay, chap. xviii- 
he guards his prognoſtications in ſuch 
a crafty manner, as always to leave 
himſelf a door to eſcape by, in caſe 
the event ſhould be contrary to what 
he had predicted. 

In the 7th and Sth verſes of that 
chapter, he makes the Almighty to 
| ſay, © At what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak 
concerning a nation, and concerning 
a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and deſtroy it, if that nations 
againſt whom I have pronounced, turn 


from their evil, I will repent me of 


the evil that I thought to do unto 
them. Here was a proviſo againſt 
one fide of the caſe: now for the 
other ſide. | 

Verſes 9 and 10, 60 At what inftant 
J ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation and 
concerning a kingdom, to build and 
to plant it, if it do evil in my fight, 
that it obey not my voice; then I will 
repent me of the good wherewith I ſaid 
I would benefit them.” Here is a 


proviſo againſt the other fide ; and ac- 


cording to this plan of propheſying, 
a prophet could never be wrong, how- 
ever miſtaken the Almighty might be. 
This fort of abſurd ſubterfuge, and 
this manner of ſpeaking of the Al- 
mighty, as one would ſpeak of a man, 
is conſiſtent with nothing but the ſtu. 
iar of the Bible. 


REASON. 


. » , 


As to the authenticity of the book, 
it is only neceſſary to read it in order 


to decide poſitively, that, though ſome 
paſſages recorded therein may have 


been ſpoken by Jeremiah, he is not 
the author of the book. The hiſto- 
rical parts, if they can be called by 
that name, are in the moſt confuſed 
condition; the ſame events are ſeve- 
ral times repeated, and that in a man- 
ner different, and tometimes in con- 
tradiction to each other; and this diſ- 
order runs even to the laſt chapter, 
where the hiſtory, upon which the 


greater part of the book has been em- 


ployed, begins a- new, and ends ab- 
ruptly. The book has all the appear. 
ance of being a medley of unconnect- 
ed anecdotes, reſpecting perſons and 
things of that time, collected together 
in the ſame rude manner, as if the va- 
rious and contradictory accounts, that 
are to be found in a bundle of news- 
papers, reſpecting perſons and things 
of the prefent day, were put together 
without date, order, or explantaion- 
I will give two or * examples of 
this kind. 
It appears from the account of the 
37th chapter, that the army of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which is called the army 
of the Chaldeans, had beſieged Jeru- 
ſalem ſome time; and on their hear. 
ing, that the army of Pharaoh, of 
Egypt, was marching againſt them, 
they raiſed the ſiege, and retreated for | 
a time. It may here be proper to 
mention, in order to underſtand this 
contuſed hiſtory, that Nebuchadnezzar 
had beſieged and taken Jeruſalem du- 
ring the reign of Jehoiakim, the pre- 


| onthe of Zedekiah ; and that it was 


Nebuchadnezzar who had made Ze. 
dekiah king, or rather vice-roy ; and 
that this ſecond ſiege, of which the 
book of Jeremiah treats, was in con- 

| ſequence of the revolt of Zedekiah 
Bbz 
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againſt Nebuchadnezzar. This will, 
in ſome meaſure, account for the ſuſ- 
picion that affixes itſelf to Jeremiah» 


of being a traitor, and in the intereſt. 


of Nebuchadnezzar; whom Jeremiah 
calls in the 43d chapter, ver. 10, the 
ſervant of God. 

The 11th verſe of this chapter (the 
37th) fays, „And it came to. paſs, 
that, when the army of the Chalde- 
ans was broken up from Jeruſalem, 
for fear of Pharaoh's army, then Je- 
remiah went forth out of Jeruſalem, 
to go (as this account ſtates) into the 


land of Benjamin, to ſeparate himſelf 7 


thence in the midit of the people : and 
when he was in the gate of Benjamin, 
a captain of the ward was there, whoſe 
name was Irijah ; and he took Jere- 
miah the prophet, ſaying, Thou falleft 
away to the Chaldeans : then Jere- 
miah ſaid, It ig falſe; I fall not away 
to the Chaldeans. Jeremiah being thus 
ſtopt and accuſed, was, after being 

examined, committed to priſon, on 
ſuſpicion of being a traitor z where 
he remained, as is ſtated in the laſt 
verſe of this chapter. 

But the next chapter gives an ac- 
count of the impriſonment of Jere- 
miah, which has no connection with 
this account but aſcribes his impri- 
ſonment to another circumſtance, and 
for which we muſt go back to the 21ſt 
chapter. It is there ftated, verſe 1, 
that Zedekiah ſent Paſhur, the fon of 
Malchiah, and Zephaniah, the fon of 
Maaſeiah the prieſt, to Jeremiah, to 
inquire of him concerning Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whole army was then before 
Jeruſalem : and Jeremiah ſaid to them, 
verſe 8, Thus faith the Lord, Be- 
hold, I ſet before you the way of life, 
and the way of death: he that abideth 
in this city, ſhall die by the ſword 

and by the famine, and by the peſti- 


lence ; but he that goeth out and * 
to the Chaldeaus that befiege you, te 
ſhall live, and hs life ſhall be unto hin 
for a prey." 

This interview and conference 
breaks off abruptly at the end of the 
Toth verſe of the 21ſt chapter; and 
ſuch is the diſorder of this book, that 
we have to paſs over ſixteen chapten 
upon various ſubjects, in order to 
come at the continuation and event of 
this conference; and this brings us to 
the 1ſt verſe of the 33th n as [ 

have juſt mentioned. 

The 38th chapter opens with ſaying, 

„Then Shaphatiah, the ſon of Mat. 
tan; and Gedaliah, the fon of Paſhur; 
and Jucal, the fon of Shelemiah ; aud 
Paſhur, the fon of Malchiah; (here 
are more perſons mentioned, than in 
the 21ſt chapter) heard the words that 
Jeremiah ſpoke unto the people, fay- 


ing, Thus ſaith the Lord, He that re- 


maineth in this city ſhall die by the ſuord, 
by the famine and by the peſtilence; but 
he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans, 
ſhall live ; for he ſhall hace his life for 
a prey, and ſhall live ; (which are the 


words of the conference ;) therefore, 


(ſay they to Zedekiah,) We beſcech 
thee, let this man be put to death; 
for thus he weakeneth the hands of the 
men of war that remain in this city, and 
the hands of all the people in ſpeaking 
ſuch words unto them; for this man 


ſeeketh not the welfare of the people, 


but the burt: and at the 6th verſe, 


it is ſaid, © Then they took Jeremi- 


ah, and put. him into a * of 
Malchiah.“ | 


Theſe two accounts are different 


and contradictory. The one aſcribes 
his impriſonment to his attempt to e/- 
cape out of the city ; the other, to his 


preaching * propheſying in the city: 


the one, to his being ſeized by the 
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guard at the gate; the other, to his 
being accuſed before Zedekiah, by 
the conferees.* | xt | 

In the next chapter (the 39th) we 
have another inftance of the diſorder- 
ed ſtate of this book; for, notwith- 
| ſtanding the ſiege of the city, by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, has been the ſubje& of 
ſeyecal of the preceding chapters, par- 
| ticularly the 37th and 38th, the 39th 


chapter begins as if not a word had 


| been ſaid upon the ſubject; and as 
if the reader was ſtill to be informed 
of every particular reſpecting it; for 
it begins with ſaying, verie 1ſt,“ I 
the mnth year of Zedekiah, king of 
Judal, in the tenth month, came Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and 
all his army againſt Jeruſulem, and be- 
| feged it, Sc. Sc.” | 

But the inſtance in the laſt chapter 
(the 52d) is ſtill more glaring; for, 
though the ſtory has been told over and 
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over again, this chapter ſtill ſuppoſes 
the reader not to know any thing of 
it; for it begins by ſaying, verſe 1ſt, 


C Zedekiah was one and twenty years 


old, when he began to reign, and be 


reigned eleven years in Jeruſalem ; and 


his mother's name was Hamutal, the 
daughter of Feremiah of Libnah. (Ver. 
4,) And it came to paſs, in the ninth _ 


year of his reign, in the tenth month, 


that Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
came, he and all his army, againſt Je- 
ruſalem, and pitched againſt it, Fc. Sc“ 

It is not poſſible that any one man, 
and more particularly Jeremiah, could 
have been the writer ef this book. 
The errors are ſuch, as could not 
have been committed by any perſon 
ſitting down to compoſe a work. Were 
1, or any other man, to write in ſuch 
a diſordered manner, no body would 
read what was written; and every 


body would ſuppoſe, that the writer 


* ] obſerved two chapters, 16th and 19th, in the firſt book of Samuel, that con- 


tradict each other with reſpect to David, and the manner he became acquainted with 
Saul; as the 37th and 38th chapters of the book of Jeremiah contradict each other 
with reſpect to the cauſe of Jeremiah's impriſonment) 
In the 16th chapter of Samuel, it is ſaid, that an evil ſpirit from God troubled Saul, 
and that his ſervants adviſed him (as a remedy) “to ſeek out a man, who was a 
cunning player upon the harp :*” and Saul faid, verſe 17, Provide now a man 
that can play well, and bring him unto me. Then anſwered ene of the ſervants, 
and ſaid, Behold I have ſeen a ſon of Jefſe, the Bethlehemite, that is cunning in 
playing, and a mighty man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters, and a comely 
perſon, and the Lord is with him: wherefore Saul ſent meſſengers unto Jeſſe, and 
ſaid, Send me David thy fon. And (verſe 21) David came to Saul, and ſtood before 
him, and he loved him greatly; and he became his armour-bearer : and when the 
evil ſpirit from God was upon Saul, '( verſe 23) David took his harp, and played with 
his hand, and Saul was refreſhed, and was well.“ IL 
But the next chapter (17th) gives an account, all different to this, of the manner 

that Saul and David became acquainted. Here it is aſcribed to David's encounter 
with Goliah, when David was ſent by his father to carry proviſion to his brethren in 
ine camp. In the 55th verſe of this chapter, it is ſaid, ** And when Saul ſaw David 
g9 iorth againſt the Philiſtine (Goliah), he ſaid to Abner, the captain of the hoſt, 
Abner, whoſe fon is this youth > And Abner ſaid, As thy ſoul liveth, O k ing, I cannot 
tell. And the king ſaid, Inquire thou whoſe ſon the ſtripling is. And as David re- 
turnel from the laughter of the Philiſtine, Abner took him, and brought him before 
Saul, wich the head of the Philiſtine in his hand; and Saul ſaid unta him, Whoſe ſon 
det thou, thou young man? And David anſwered, [ am the ſon of thy ſervant Jeſſe, 
the Bethlehemite.” Theſe two accounts belie each other, becauſe each of them ſup- 
poirs Saul and David not to have known each other before. This book, the Bible, is 


* 


fog T:dicolous even for criticiſm, © 
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was in a ſtate of inſanity. The on- 


iy way therefore to account for the 


- diſorder is, that the book is a medley 
of detached unauthenticated anecdotes, 
put together. by ſome ſtupid book- 
maker, under the name of Jeremiah; 
becauſe many of them refer to him, and 
to the circumſtances of the times he 
| lived in. 8 
Of the duplieity, an of the falſe 
prediction of Jeremiah, I ſhall men- 
tion two inſtances; and then proceed 
to review the remainder of the Bible- 
It appears from the 38th chapter, 
that when Jeremiah was in priſon, 
Zedekiah ſent for him; and at this in- 
terview, which was private, Jeremiah 
preſſed it ſtrongly on Zedekiah to ſur- 
render himſelf to the enemy. 
ſays he, verſe 17, thou Tilt aſſuredly 
go forth unto the king of Babylon's prin- 
ces, then thy ſoul ſhall live, &c.” 
Tedekiah was apprehenſive, that what 
| paſſed at this conference ſhould be 
known; and he ſaid to Jeremiah, verſe 
25, If the princes (meaning thoſe 
of Judah) hear, that I have talked 
with thee ; and they come unto thee, 
and fay unto thee, Declare unto us 
now, what thou haſt faid unto the 
king; hide it not from us, and we 
will not put thee to death; and alfo 
what the king ſaid unto thee : then 
thou ſhalt ſay unto them, I preſented 
my ſupplication before the king, that 
he would not cauſe me to. return to 
Jonathan's houſe, to die there. Then 
came all the princes. nnto Jeremiah, 
and aſked him; and he told them ac- 
cording to all the words the king had 
commanded.” Thus, this man of 
God, as he is called, could tell a lie, 
or very ſtrongly prevaricate, when he 
ſuppoſed it would anſwer his purpoſe: 
for certainly he did not go to Zede- 
kiah, to make his ſupplication; nei- 
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ther did he make it: he went, beczuſe 
he was ſent for; and he employed that 
opportunity, to adviſe" Zedekiah tg 
ſurrender himſelf to Nebuchadnezzy, 

In the 34th chapter is a prophecy 
of Jeremiah to Zedekiah in the: 
words, ver. 2, © Thus ſaith the Lord, 
Behold I will give this city into the 
hands of the king of Babylon, and 
will burn it with fire; and thau ſhalt 
not eſcape out of his hand, but thou 
ſhalt ſurely be taken, and delivered 
into his hand; and thine eyes ſhall 
behold the eyes of the king of Baby. 
lon, and he ſhall ſpeak with thee 
mouth to mouth, and thou ſhalt go to 
Babylon. Yet hear the word of iht 
Lord; O Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
thus ſaith the Lord, Thou ſhalt nt di 
by the ſword, but thou ſhalt die in peace; 
and with the burnings of thy fathers 
the former kings that awere before Ilte, 
fo ſhall they burn odours for thee, and 
abi lament thee, ſaying, Ah, lid! 
for I have pronuunced rhe word, ; Jon 
the Lord.” 

Now, inſtead of Zedekiah behold: 
ing the eyes of the king of Babylon, 
and ſpeaking with him mouth to mouth, 
and dying in peace, and with the 
burning of odours, as at the funeral 
of his fathers (as Jeremiah had de- 
clared, the Lord himſelf had pro- 
nounced), the reverſe, according to 
the | 52d chapter, was the caſe: it is 
there ſaid, ver. 10, © That the king 


of Babylon flew the ſons of Zedekiah 


before his eyes; then he put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in 
chains, and carried him to Babylon, 
and put him in priſon till the day of 
his death.” What then can we fay of 
theſe prophets, but that they are im- 
peſtors and liars? 
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gave him in charge to the captain of 
the guard, chap. xxxix. ver. 12, 
« Take him (ſaid he), and look 
well to him, and do him no harm; 
bat do unto him even as he ſhall 
ſay unto thee.” 
himſelf afterwards to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and went about propheſying 
for him againſt the Egyptians, who 
had marched to the relief of Jeru- 


much for another of the lying pro- 


name. | 
I have been the more particular in 
treating of the books aſcribed to 


| Iſaiah and Jeremiah, becauſe thoſe. 


two are ſpoken of in the books of 

Kings and Chronicles, whilſt the 
others are not. 'The remainder of 
the books aſcribed to the men called 
prophets, I ſhall not trouble myſelf 
much about, but take them collec- 
tively into the obſervations I ſhall 
offer on the character of the men 
called prophets. 

In the former. part of the PA of 
Reaſon, I have faid that the word pro- 
phet was the Bible-word for poet, 
and that the flights and metaphors of 
the Jewiſh poets have been fooliſhly 
erected into what are now called pro- 
phecies. I am ſufficiently juſtified in 

this opinion, not only becauſe the 
books called the prophecies are writ- 


there 1s no word in the Bible, except 
it be the word prophet, that def bes 
what we mean by poet. I have alſo ſaid, 

that the word ſignified a performer 
upon muſical inſtrumd hs, of which I 


I 
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into favour by Nebuchadnezzar, who 


Jeremiah joined 


| ſalem while it was beſieged. Thus 


phets, and the book that bears his . 
| word ſeer went out of uſe, (which 


ten in poetical. language, but becauſe 
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have given ſome E ; ſuch as 
that of a company of prophets, pro- 
pheſying with pſalteries, with tabrets, 
with pipes, with harps, &c. and Saul 
propheſied with them, 1 Sam. chap. | 
x. ver. 5. It appears from this paſ- 
ſage, and from other parts in the 


book of Samuel, that the word pro- 


phet was confined to ſignify poetry 
and muſic; for the perſon, who was 
ſuppoſed to have a viſionary inſight 
into things concealed, was not a pro- 
phet, but a ſeer,* 1 Sam. chap. ix. 
ver. 9; and it was not till after the 


was, moſt probably, when Saul ba- 
niſhed thoſe he called wizards,) that 


the profeſſion of the ſeer, or the art 


of ſeeing, became incoryoratyd into 
the word prophet. 
According to the modern meaning 


of the word prophet and propheſying, 


it ſignifies foretelling events to a great 
diſtance of time; and it became ne- 
ceſſary to the inventors of the goſpel 
to give it this latitude of meaning, 
in order to apply, or to ſtretch what 
they call the prophecies of the Old 


Teſtament, to the times of the New. 


But according to the Old Teſtament, 
the propheſying of the ſeer, and af- 
terwards of the prophet, ſo far as 


the meaning of the word ſeer was 
incorporated into that of prophets 


had reference only to things of the 


time then paſſing, or very cloſely con- 
nected with it; 
a battle they were going to engage in, 


ſuch as the event of 


or of a journey, or of an enterprize 
they were going to undertake, or of 
any circumſtance then pending, or 


of any Kal they were then in; 


bow not what is the Hebrew word that correſponds to the word ſeer in Engliſh: 
but | obſerve it is tranſlated into French by Le Veyant, from the verb vol to fee, and 
whic a means the perſon who /ces, or the ſcer, 
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all of which had 8 reference 
to themſelves, (as ick the caſe already 


mentioned of Ahaz and Iſaiah with 


reſpect to the expreſſion, Behold a 
virgin ſhall conceive, and bear a ſon,) 
and not to any diſtant future time. 


It was that kind of propheſying, that 


correſponds to what we call fortune- 
telling ; ſuch as caſting nativities, 
predicting riches, fortunate or unfor- 


tunate marriages, conjuring for loſt 
goods, &c. and it is the fraud of the 


Chriſtian church, not that of the 
Jews, and the ignorance and the ſu- 
perſtition of modern, not that of an- 
cient times, that elevated thoſe poe- 
tical — muſical—conjuring—dreaming 


—ſtrolling gentry, into the rank they 


| have ſince had. 


But beſides this ITY character 
of all the prophets, they had a par- 


tieular character. They were in par- 


ties, and they propheſied for, or 
againſt, according to the party they 


were with, as the poetical and poli- 


tical writers of the preſent day write 
in defence of the party they aſſociate 
with, 'againſt the other, 

After the Jews were divided into 
two nations, that of Judah and that 
of Iſrael, each party had its prophets, 
who abuſed and accuſed each other of 
being falſe prophets, lying prophets, 
impoſtors, &c. ' 5 

The prophets of the party of Judah 
propheſied againſt the prophets of the 
party of Iſrael; and thoſe of the 
party of . Iſrael againſt thoſe of Judah. 
This party propheſying ſhewed itſelf 
immediately on the' ſeparation of the 
firſt two rival kings, Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam. The prophet that curſed, 
or propheſied againſt the altar, that 
Jeroboam had built in Bethel, was of 
the party of Judah, where Rehoboam 
was King; and he was way-laid on 


' * 


of Kings, a ſtory is related of pro- 
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his return home by a prophet of the 
party of Iſrael, who faid unto hin, 
(1 Kings, chap. xiii.) * Ar: thou th 
man of God that came from Judah? 
and he ſaid, I am. Then the pro. 
phet of the party of Iſrael ſaid unto 
him, „J am @ prophet alſo as thi 
art, (ſignifying of Judah,) and ar 
angel ſpale unto me by the word of the 
Lord, ſaying, Bring him back with 
thee unto thine houſe, that he may eat 
bread and drink water : but, ſays the 
18th verſe, ke lied unto him.” The 
event, however, . according to the 
ſtory, is, the prophet of Judah never 
got back to Judah ; for he was found 
dead on the road by the contrivance 
of the prophet of Iſrael, who no doubt 
was called a true prophet by his om 
party, and the prophet of Joan 2 
lying prophet. . 

In the third chapter of the ſecond 


pheſying, or conjuring, that ſhews, 
in ſeveral particulars, the character of 


a prophet. Jehoſhaphat, king of Ju- 
dab, and Jerom, king of Iſrael, had 


for a while ceafed their party animo- 
ſity, and entered into an alliance; 
and thoſe two, together with the king 
of Edom, engaged in a war againſt 


the king of Moab, After uniting, 


and marching their armies, the ſtory 
ſays, they were in great diſtreſs for 
water, upon which Jehoſhaphat aid, 
«Ts there not here a prophet of the 
Lord, that wwe may inquire of tht 
Lord by him ? and ane of tlie ſervants 
of the king of Iſrael ſaid, Here ts 
Eliſha. (Eliſha was of the party of 
Judah.) And Fehoſhaphat the king of 
Fudah ſaid, The word of the Lord is 
awvith him.” The ſtory then ſays, 
theſe three kings went down to Eliſha 
and when Eliſha (who, as I have faid, 


was a Judahinite prophet) ſaw the 
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| « What have I io do with thee, 
get thee to the prophets of thy fa- 


ther, and the prophets of thy mother. 


Nay, but ſaid the king of Ifraeh, the 
Lord hath called theſe three kings toge- 
| ther, to deliver them into the hand of 
the king of Moab” (meaning, becauſe 
of the diſtreſs they were in for water); 
upon which Eliſha ſaid, © As the Lord 


of hoſts. liveth, before whom I fland, 
ſurely, were it not that I regard the 


preſence of Fehoſbaphat, king of Ju- _ 


dah, I would not look towards thee, 


nor ſee thee.” Here is all the venom 


and vulgarity of a party prophet. 
We have now to ſee the performance 
or manner of propheſying. 

Ver. 15, Bring me, ſaid Eliſha, 
a 1 and it came to paſs, when 
the minſtrel played, that the hand of 
the Lord came upon him.” Here is 
the farce of the conjurer. Now for 
the prophecy : © And Eliſha ſaid, 
(ſinging, moſt probably, to. the tune 
he was playing,) Thus ſaith the Lord, 


make this valley full of ditches ;” which 


was juſt telling them what every coun- 
tryman might have told them, with- 


out either fiddle or farce, that the | 


way to get water was to dig for it. 

But as every conjurer is not famous 
alike for the ſame thing, ſo neither 
were thoſe prophets; for though all 
of them, at leaſt thoſe I have ſpoken 


of, were famous for lying, ſome of 


them excelled in curſing. Eliſha, 
whom I have juſt mentioned, was a 
chief in this branch of propheſying : 
it was he that curſed the forty-two 
children in the name of the Lord, 


_ whom the tuo ſhe-bears came and de- 


voured. We are to ſuppoſe that thoſe 
children were of the party of Iſrael ; 


but as thoſe who will curſe will lie, 


there is juſt as much credit to be 
gwen to this ſtory of Eliſha's two 
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ſhe-bears, as there is to that of the 


dragon of Wantley, of whom it is 
ſaid, 


Poor children three devoured ax 
That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one ſup he eat them up, 
As a man would eat an apple. 
There was another deſcription of 
men, called prophets, that amuſed 
themſelves with dreams and viſions z - 
but whether by night or by day, we 
know not. Theſe, if they were not 
1 harmleſs, were but little miſ- 
chievous. Of this claſs are 3 
Ezekiel and Daniel; and the firſt 
queſtion upon thoſe books, as upon 
all the others, is, Are they genuine? 
that is, were they written by Eze- 
kiel and Daniel? 4 
Of this there is no proof; but ſo 
far as my opinion goes, I am more 
inclined to believe they were, than 
that they were not. My reaſons for 


this opinion are as follow: Firſt, Be- 


cauſe thoſe books do not contain in- 
ternal evidence, to prove they were 


not written by Ezekiel and Daniel, 
as the books aſcribed to Moſes, Joſhua, 


Samuel, &c. &c. 
| Secondly, Becauſe they were not 


_ written till after the Babyloniſh cap- 


tivity began; and there is good rea- 
ſon to believe, that not any book in 
the Bible was written before that pe- 


riod: at leaſt it is proveable, from 


the books themſelves, as I have al- 
ready ſhewn, that they were not writ- 


ten till after the commencement of 
the Jewiſh monarchy. | 
Thirdly, Becauſe the manner in 
which the books aſcribed to Ezekiel 
and Daniel are written, agrees with 
the condition theſe men were in at 
the time of writing them. | 
Had the numerous commentators 
and prieſts, who have fooliſhly em- 
ployed or waſted their time in pre- 
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tending to expound and unriddle thoſe 
books, been carried into captivity, as 
Ezekiel and Daniel were, it would 
greatly have improved their intellects, 
in comprehending the reaſon for thi 


mode of writing, and have ſaved them 


the trouble of racking their inven- 
tion, as they have done to no pur- 
poſe; for they would have found, 
that themſelves would be obliged to 
write whatever they had ta write, re- 


ſpecting their own affairs, or thoſe of 


their friends, or of their country, in 
2 concealed manner, as thoſe men 
bave done. 

Theſe two books differ from all the 


reſt ; for it is only theſe that are filled 


with accounts of dreams and viſions ; 
and this difference aroſe from the fitu- 
ation the writers were in, as pri- 
ſoners of war, or priſoners of ſtate, 
in a foreign country, which obliged 
them to convey even the moſt trifling 
information to each other, and all 
their political proje&s or opinions, in 
obſcure and metaphorical terms. They 
pretended to have dreamed dreams, 
and ſeen viſions, becauſe it was un- 
ſafe for them to ſpeak facts or plain 


language. We ought, however, to 


ſuppoſe, that the perſons to whom 
they wrote underſtood what they 
meant, and that it was not intended 
any body elſe ſhould. But theſe buſy 
commentators and priefts have been 
puzzling their wits to find out what 
3t was not intended they ſhould know, 
and with which they have nothing 
to do. | 

Ezekiel and Daniel were carried 
priſoners to Babylon, under the firſt 
captivity, in the time of Jehoiakim, 


nine years before the ſecond captivity 


in the time of Zedekiah. The Jews 
were then ſtill numerous, and had 
confiderable force at Jerutalem ; and 
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it is ratural to ſuppoſe, that men, 
in the ſituation of Ezekiel and Da. 
niel, would be meditating the reco. 
very of their country, and their 
own deliverance. It is reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, that the accounts of dreamy 


and viſions, with which theſe books 
are filled, are no other than a di. 


guiſed mode of correſpondence, to fa. 


cilitate thoſe obiects: it ſerved them 


as a cypher, or ſecret alphabet. If 
they are not this, they are tales, re. 


veries, and nonſenſe; or at leaft x 
fanciful way of wearing off the we. 
riſomeneſs of captivity : but the pre- 
ſumption is, they are the former. 
Ezekiel begins his book, by ſpeak. 


Ing of a viſion of cherubims, and of 2 


viſion of a wheel within a hee, 
which he ſays he ſaw by the river 
Chebar, in the land of his captivity, 
Is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


by the Cherubims he meant the tem- 


ple at Jeruſalem, where they had 
figures of cherubims ? and by a wheel 


within a wheel, (which, as a figure, 


has always been underſtood to ſignify 
political contrivance,) the project, or 


means of recovering Jeruſalem ? In 


the latter part of his book, he ſup- 
poſes himſelf tranſported to Jeruſa- 
lem, and into the temple z and he 


refers back to the viſion on the river 


Chebar, and ſays, chap. xliii. ver. 3, 
that this laſt viſion was like the viſion 


on the river Chebar: which indi- | 
cates, that thoſe pretended dreams 


and viſions had for their object the re- 
covery of Jeruſalem, and nothing fur- 
ther. | | 

As to the romantic interpretations 


and applications, wild as the dream 


and viſions they undertake to explain, 
which commentators and priefts have 
made of theſe books, that of convert- 
ing into things, which they call pro- 
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phecies, and making them bend to 
times and circumſtances, as far remote 


even as the preſent dav, it ſhews the 


fraud, or the extreme folly, to which 
credulity or prieftcraft can go. 

Scarcely any thing can be more ab- 
ſurd, than to ſuppoſe, that men ſitu- 
ated as Ezekiel and Daniel were, whoſe 
country was over- run, and in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy, all their friends 


and relations in captivity abroad, or 


in ſlavery at home, or maſſacred, or 
in continual danger of it; ſcarcely 
any thing, I fay, can be more abſurd, 


than to ſuppoſe, that ſuch men ſhould 


find nothing to do, but that of em- 
ploying their time and their thoughts 
about what was to happen to other 
nations a thouſand or two thouſand 
years after they ſhould be dead; at 
the ſame time, nothing more natural 
than that they ſhould meditate the re- 
covery of Jeruſalem, and their own 
deliverance ; and that this was the ſole 
object of all the obſcure and apparent- 
ly frantic writing contained i in thoſe 
books. 

In this ſenſe, the mode of writiog 
uſed in thoſe two books being forced 
by neceſſity, and not adopted by choice, 

is not irrational; but if we are to 


view the books as 3 they are 


falſe. In the 29th chapter of Ezekiel, 
ſpeaking of Egypt, it is ſaid, ver, 


11, ** No foot of man fhall paſs through 


it, nor foot of beaſt ſhall paſs through 
it — ſlall it be inhabited for forty 
years.” This is what never came to 
pals, and conſequently it is falſe, as 
all the books I have already reviewed 
are. I here cloſe this part of the 
ſubject. 

n the former part of the 8 of 
| Reaſon, I have ſpoken of Jonah, and 


of the ſtory of him and the whale. 


A fit ſtory for ridicule, if it was writ- 
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ten to be believed; or of laughter, 
if it was intended to try what credu- 


lity could ſwallow; for if it could 


ſwallow Jonah and the whale, it can 
{wallow any thing. 

But, as is already ſhewn in the ob- 
ſervations on the book of Job, and of 
Proverbs, it is & always certain 
which of the books in the Bible are 


originally Hebrew, or only tranſlati- 
ons from books of the Geatiles into 


Hebrew; and as the book of Jonah, 


ſo far from treating of the affairs of 


the Jews, ſays nothing upon that ſub- 
je, but treats altogether of the Gen- 
tiles, it is more probable that it is 
32 book of the Gentiles, than of the 
Jews; and that it has been written 
as a fable, to expoſe the nonſenſe, and 
fatirize the vicious and malignant 


character of a Bible a or a pre- 


dieting prieft, 
Jonah is repreſented, fc, as a diſ- 


obedient prophet, running away from 


his miſſion, and taking ſhelter on 
board a veſſel of the Gentiles, bound 
from Joppa to Tarſhiſh ; as if he ig- 
norantly ſuppoſed, by ſuch a paltry 
contrivance, he could hide himſelf, 
where God could. not find him. The 


veſſel is overtaken by a ſtorm at ſea; 


and the mariners, all of whom are 
Gentiles, believing it to be a judg- 
ment, on account of ſome one on board 
who had committed a crime, agreed 
to caſt lots, to diſcover the offender ; 
and the lot fell upon Jonah. 
before this, they had caſt all their 


wares and merchandize over- board, to 


lighten the veſſel, while Jonah, like 
a ſtupid fellow, was faſt aſleep in the 


hold. 


After the lot had deſignated Jonah 
to be the offender, they queſtioned 
bim to know who, and what he was? 
and he told them e wvas an Hebreau; 


But 
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and the ſtory implies, that he confeſſed 


himſelf to be guilty. But theſe Gen- 
tiles, inſtead of facrificing him at once, 
without pity or mercy, as a company 
of Bible-prophets, or prieſts, would 
have done by a Gentile in the ſame 


eaſe ; and as it is related, Samuel had 


done by Agag, and Moſes by the wo- 
men and children; they endeayoured 
to fave him, though at the riſk of their 
| own lives; for the account fays, 

«©. Newertheleſi (that is, though Jonah 
was a Jew and a foreigner, and the 
cauſe of all their misfortunes, and the 
lois of their cargo,) the men rowed 
hard to bring the boat to land, but they 

could not, for the fea wrought, and WAS 
tempeſtuous againſt them.” Still, how- 
ever, they were unwilling to put the 
fate of lot into execution, and they 
cried, ſays the account, unto the Lord, 


laying, © We beſecch thee, O Lord, 


let us not periſh for this man's life, and 


bay not upon us innocent blood ; for thous 


O Lord, haſt done as it pleaſed thee.” 
Meaning thereby, that they did not 
_ preſume to judge Jonah guilty, fince he 
might be innocent ; but that they con- 


fidered the lot, that had fallen upon 


him, as a decree of God, or as it 
| Fleaſed God. The addreſs of this 


prayer thews that the Gentiles wor- 


| ſhipped ove Supreme Being, and that 


they were not idolaters, as the Jews 


repreſented them to be. But the ſtorm 
Kill continuing, and the danger in- 
crealing, they put the fate of the lot 
into execution, and caſt Jonah into 
the ſea 3 where, according to the ftory, 
a great fiſh ſwallowed him up whole 
and alive. 

We have now to conſder Jonah ſe- 
curely houſed from the ſtorm in the 
nth's belly. Here we are told that 
he prayed ; but the prayer is a made- 
up prayer, taken from various parts 
& the Plalms, Without connection or 


but not at all to the condition, that 


a Gentile, who might know ſomething 


upon the dry land.” 


| ſion to Nineveh, with which he ſets 


brance of his own diſobedience as tde 


one would conceive, to have impreſſed 


mouth, crying, « Yet forty days, and 
 Nineveh Hall be overthrown." 
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conſiſtency, and adapted to the diſtreſs, 


Jonah was in. It is ſuch a prayer a8 


of the Pſalms, could copy out for him. 
This circumſtance alone, were there 
no other, is ſufficient to indicate that 
the whole is a made-up ſtory. The 
prayer, however, is ſuppoſed to have 
anſwered the purpoſe, and the ſtory 
goes on, (taking up, at the ſame 
time, the cant language of a Bible 
prophet,) ſaying, © The Lord ſpake 
unto the fiſh, and it vomited out Jonah 


Jonah then receives a ſecond miſ- 


out ; and we haye now to conſider him 
as a preacher, The diſtreſs he is re.. 
preſented to have ſuffered, the remem- 


cauſe of it, and miraculous eſcape be 
is ſuppoſed to have had, were ſufficient, 


him with ſympathy and benevolence 
in the execution of his miſſion ; but, 
inſtead of this, he enters the city witn 
denunciatipn and malediction in his 


We have now to conſider this ſup- 
poſed miſſionary in the laſt act of his 
miſſion; and here it is that the male- 
volent foirit of a Bible-prophet, or 
of a predicting prieſt, appears in all 
that blackneſs of character, wat men 
aſcribe to the being they call the 
devil. 

Heving publiſhed his rediAion, 
he withdrew, ſays the ſtory, to the 
eaſt ſide of the city.—But for what? 
not to contemplate in retirement the 


mercy of his Creator to himſelf, or to 


others, but wait, with malignant im- 
patience, the deſtruction of Nineveh. 
It came to paſs, however, as the itory | 
relates, that the Ninevites retor med, 
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and that God, according to the Bible and women with child; becauſe the 
phraſe, repented him of the evil he had fame reflection, at . are more 
ſaid he would do unto them, and did than threeſcore thouſand perſons that can- 


it not. This, ſaith the firſt verſe of not diſcern between their right hand and 


the laſt chapter, diſpleaſed Jonah ex- their left, meaning young children, 
ceedingly, and he was very angry. His applies to all their caſes. It fatirizes 
| obdurate heart would rather that all alſo the ſuppoſed partiality of the Cre- 
Nineveh ſhould be deſtroyed, and eve- ator for one nation, more than for 
ry ſoul, young and old, periſh in it's another. 

ruins, than that his prediction ſhould As a moral, it ia againſt the 


not be fulfilled. To expoſe the cha- malevolent ſpirit of prediction; for 
rater of a prophet ſtill more, a gourd as certainly as a man predicts ill, he 
1s made to growup in the night, that becomes inclined to wiſh it. The 


promiſes him an agreeable ſhelter from pride of having his judgment rights 
the heat of the ſun, in the place to hardens his heart, till at laſt he be- 


which he is retired ; and the next holds with ſatisfaction, or ſees with | 
morning it dies, | | diſappointment, the accompliſhment 


Here the rage of the hot be- or the failure of his predictions. 
comes exceſſive, and he is ready to de- This book ends with the fame kind of 


ſtroy himſelf. If is better, ſaid he, ſtrong and well.dire&ed point againſt 


for me te die than to live.” This prophets, prophecies, and indiſerimi- 
brings en a ſuppoſed expoſtulation nate judgments, as the chapter, that 


between the Almighty and the pro- Benjamin Franklin made for the Bible, 


phet; in which the former ſays, about Abraham and the ſtranger, 
| Doeft thou avell to be angry for the gourd? ending againſt the intolerant ſpirit of 
And Jona ſaid, I do well to be angry, religious verſecurion. Thus n for 
even unto death. Then ſaid the Lord, the book of Jonah. 


Thou haſt had pity on the gourd, for Of the poetical parts of the Bible, 
| quhich thou haſt not laboured, neither that are called prophecies, I have ſpo- 


madeſt it to grow, which came up in a ken in the former part of the Age of 


night; and ſhould not I ſpare Nineveh, Reaſon, and already in this; where I 
that great city, in which are more than have ſaid that the word prophet is the 
threeſcore thouſand perſons, that cannot Bible-word for poet; and that the 
diſcern between their right hand and flights and metaphors of thoſe poets, 
the ir let?“ many of which are become obſcure by 


Here is both the winding up of the the lapſe of time and the change of 
ſatire, and the moral of the fable. circumſtance, have been ridiculouſly 


As a fatire, it ftrikes againſt the cha- erected into things, called prophecies, 


rater of all the Bible prophets, and and applied to purpoſes the writers 


againſt all the indiſcriminate judgments, never thought of. When a. prieſt 
upon men, women, and children, with *quotes any of thoſe paſſages, he u 

which this lying book, the Bible, is riddles it agreeably to his own view 1 
crowded; ſuch as Noah's flood, the and impoſes that explanation upon his 
dee e of the cities of Sodom congregation as the meaning of the 
and Gomorrah, the extirpation of the writer. The whore of Babylon has 
Canaanites, even to fucking infauts, been the common whore of all the 
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prieſts, and each has accuſed the prieſts, and both be forgotten top. 
other of keeping the ſtrumpet: ſo ther. 
well do they agree in their explanati- I have gone e through the Bible, 2 
ons. a man would go through a wood with 
Here now remain als a few books, an axe on his ſhoulder, and fell trees, 
| which they call the books of the leſ- Here they lie; and the priefts, if they 
ſer prophets; and as I have already can, may replant them. They may, 
ſhewn that the greater are impoſtors, perhaps, ſtick them in the ground, 
it would be cowardice to diſturb the but they will never make them grow, 
repoſe of the litle ones. Let them fleep I paſs on to the books of the New 
then, in the arms of their nurſes, the Teitament. | 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New ü they tell us, Teſtament, and the wild and viſionz. 
is founded upon the prophecies of the ry doctrine raiſed thereon, againit 
Old; if fo, it muſt follow the fate of which I contend. The ſtory, taking 
it's foundation. it as it 1s toid, 1s blaſphemouſly ob- 
As it is nothing 8 that ſcene. It gives an account of a young 
a woman ſhould be with child before Woman engaged to be married, and 
ſhe was married, and that the ſon ſhe While under this engagement, ſhe is, 
might bring forth ſhould be executed, to {peak plain language, debauched 
e even unjuſtly ; I ſee no reaſon for not by a ghoſt, under the impious pretence 
7 | believing that ſuch a woman as Ma- (Luke, chap. i. ver, 35,) that © the 
| ry, and ſuch a man as Joſeph, and Holy Ghoft, ſball come upon thee, and 
Jeſus, exiſted; their mere exiſtence /e power of the Higheſt ſhall owerſha- 
is a matter of indifference, about dow thee.” Notwithſtanding which 
which there is no ground, either to Joſeph afterwards marries her as his 
believe, or to diſbelieve, and which wife, and in his turn rivals the ghoſt. 
comes under the common head of, If This is putting the ſtory into intel- 
may be ſo; and what then ? The pro- ligible language, and when told in this 
bability, however, is, that there were manner, there is not a prieft but muſt 
ſuch perſons, or at leaſt ſuch as re- be aſhamed to own it.* h 
ſembled them in part of the circum- Obſcenity in matters of faith, how- 
| ſtances, becauſe almoſt all romantic ever wrapped up, is always a token 
ſtories have been ſuggeſted by ſome of fable and impoſture; for it is ne- 
actual circumſtance; as the adventures ceſſary to our ſerious belief in God, 
of Robinſon Cruſoe, not a word of that we do not conne& it with ftories 
which is true, were ſuggeſted by the that run, as it does, into ludicrous 
caſe of Alexander Selkirk. | interpretations. This ſtory is, upon 
It is not then the exiſtence, or non- the face of it, the ſame kind of ſtory 
| . exiſtence, of the perſons that I trou- as that of Jupiter and Leda, or Ju- 
N ble myſelf about ; it is the fable of piter and Europa, or any of the amor- 
Jeſus Chriſt, as 1s told in the New ous adventures of Jupiter; and ſhews, 


* Mary, the ſuppoſed virgin mother of Jeſus, had ſeveral other children, ſons aud 
daughters. See Matt, Chap. xiii. ver. 55, $6. 


Pax II. 
as is already ſtated in the former part 


of the Age of Reaſon, that the Chriſ- 


tian faith is built upon the heathen 
mythology. 

As the hiſtorical parts of the New 
Teſtament, ſo far as concerns Jeſus 
Chriſt, are confined to a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, leſs than two years, 
and all within the ſame country, and 


= nearly to the ſame ſpot, the diſcord- 


ance of time, place, and circumftance, 
which detects the fallacy of the books 
of the Old Teſtament, and proves 
them to be impolitions, cannot be 
expected to be found here in the 


ſame abundance. The New Teſta- 


ment, compared with the Old, is like 


a farce of one act, in which there is 


not room for very numerous violations 
of the unities. There are, however, 
ſome glaring contradictions, which, 
_ excluſive of the fallacy of the pre- 
tended prophecies, are ſufficient to 
ſhew the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt to be 
falſe. 

I lay it down as a i which 
cannot he controverted, firit, that the 


agreement of all the parts of a ſtory 


does not prove that ſtory to be true, 
becauſe the parts may agree, and the 
whole may be falſe; ſecondly, that 
the diſagreement of the parts of a 
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lels, be a fabrication; but if they 


contradict each other in every parti- 
cular, it proves falſhood abſolutely. 
If Matthew ſpeak truth, Luke ſpeaks 


falſnood: and if Luke ſpeak truth, 


Matthew ſpeaks falſhood: and as 
there is no authority for believing 
one more than the other, there 1s no 


authority for believing either; and if 


they cannot be believed, even inthe very 
firit thing they ſay, and ſet out to 
pre ve, they are not entitled to be be- 
lieved in any thing they ſay after- 
wards. Truth is an uniform thing; 
and as to inſpiration and revelation, 
were we to admit it, it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe it can be contradictory. 
E ther then the men called apoſtles 
were impoſtors, or the books aſcribed 


to them have been written by other 
perſons, and fathered upon them, as 


is the caſe in the Old Teſtament. 

The book of Matthew gives, chap. 
i. ver. 6, a genealogy by name from 
David, up, through Joſeph, the hut- 
band of Mary, to Chriſt; and makes 
there to be twenty-eight generations. 


The bock of Luke gives alſo a gene- 


alogy by name from Chriſt, through 


Joſeph, the huſband of Mary, down 


to David, and makes there to be forty- 
three generations; belides which, 


tory proves that the whole cannot be! there are only the two names of David 


true. The agreement does not prove 
truth, but the diſagreement proves 
| falſhood politively. 


The hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt i is con- 
tained in the four books aſcribed to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
Tue firſt chapter of Matthew begins 
with giving a genealogy of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and in the third chapter of 
Luke, there is alſo given a genealogy 
of Jeius Chriſt. Did theſe two agree, 
it would not prove the genealogy to 


be true, becaule it might, neverthe- 


and Joſeph that are alike in the two 
liſts. L here inſert both genealogical 


lis, and for the ſake of perſpicuity | 


and compariſon, have placed them 
both in the ſame direction, that 18, 
from Joſeph down to David. 


Genealogy, accord- Genealogy, accord- 
ing to Matthew, ing to Luke. 


Chriſt. _ Chriſt. 
2 Joſeph. ' 2, Joſeph. 
3 Jacob. 3 Heli. 
4 Matthan. 


4 Matthat. 
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Genealogy, accord- Genealogy, accord- generations. To find therefore the 


ing to Matthew, ing to Luke. 

5 Eleazar. 5 Levi. 

6 Eliud. 6 Melchi. 

7 Achim. 7 Janna. 

$ Sadoc. 8 Joſeph. 

9 Azor. 9 Mattathias. 
10 Eliakim. 10 Amos. 
11 Abiud. 11 Naum. 

12 Zorobabel. 12 Eſli. 

13 Salathiel. 13 Nagge. 

14 Jechonias. 14 Maath. - 
15 Johias, 15 Mattathias. 

16 Amon. 16 Semi. 
17 Manaſſes. 17 Joſeph. 

18 Ezekias. 18 Juda. 

19 Achaz. 19 Joanna. 
20 Joatham, 20 Rheſa. : 

21 Ozias. 221 Zorobabel. 
22 Joram. 22 Salathiel. 

23 Joſaphat. 23 Neri. 

24 Aſa. 24 Melchi. 
25 Abia. 25 Addi. 
26 Roboam. 26 Coſam. 

27 Solomon. 27 Elmodam. 
28 David. 28 Er. 

2289 Joſe. 
30 Eliezer. 
31 Joram. 
32 Matthat. 
33 Levi. 
34 Simeon. 
35 Juda. 
36 Joſeph. 
37 Jonan. 
38 Eliakim. 
39 Melea. 
40 Menan. 
41 Mattatha. 
42 Nathan. 
43 David. 


From the birth of David to the 
birth of Chriſt is upwards of 1080 
years; and as the life-time of Chriſt is 
not included, there are but 27 full 


average age of each perſon mentioned 


in the firſt liſt, at the time his fir 
ſon was born, it is only neceſſary to 
divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 
years for each perſon. As the life. 
time of man was then but of th 
ſame extent it is now, it is an abſur. 
dity to ſuppoſe, that 27 following 


generations ſhould all be old batche. 


lors, before they married ; and the 
more fo, when we are told, that S0. 
lomon, the next in ſucceſſion to David, 
had a houſe full of wives and mil. 
treſſes, before he was twenty-on: 
years of age. So far from this ge. 


nealogy being a ſolemn truth, it i; 
not even a reaſonable lie. The litt 


of Luke gives about twenty-ſix years 
for the average age, and this is too 
much. N 

Now, if theſe men, Matthew and 


Luke, ſet out with a falſhood between 
them (as theſe two accounts fſhew 
they do) in the very commencement 
of their hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
of who, and of what he was, what 


authority (as I have before aſked) is 


there left for believing the ſtrange 


things they tell us afterwards? If 
they cannot he believed in their ac- 
count of his natural genealogy, how 
are we to believe them, when they 
tell us, he was the fon of God, be- 


| gotten by a ghoſt, and that an angel 


announced this in ſecret to his mo- 


ther? If they lied in one genealogy, 
_ why are we to believe them in the 
other? If his natural genealogy be 
manufactured, which it certainly is, 


why are we not to ſuppoſe, that his 
celeſtial genealogy is manufactured 
alſo; and that the whole is fabulous ? 
Can any man of ſerious reflection ha- 
zard his future happineſs upon the 
belief of a ory naturally impoſſible; 


repugnant to every idea of decency ; ; 
and related by perſons already detect- 
ed of falſhood? Is it not more ſafe, 
that we ſtop ourſelves at the plain, 


pure, and unmixed belief of one 
God, which is deiſm, than that we 


commit ourſelves on an ocean of im- 
probable, irrational, indecent, and 
contradictory tales? 

The firſt queſtion, however, upon 
the books of the New Teſtament, as 
upon thoſe of the Old, is, Are they ge- 
nuine? were they written by the per- 
ſons to whom they are aſcribed? for 
it is upon this ground only, that the 
ſtrange things related therein, have 
been credited. Upon this point, 
there is no direct proof for, or againſt ; 
and all that this ſtate of a caſe proves, 
is doubtfulneſs; and doubtfulneſs is 
the oppoſite of belief. The fate, 


therefore, that the books are in, 


proves againſt themſelves as far as 
this kind of proof can go. 

But, excluſive of this, the pre- 
ſumption is, that the books called the 
Evangeliſts, and aſcribed to Matthew, 


Mark, Luke, and John, were not 


written by Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; and that they are impo. 
fitions. The diſordered ſtate. of the 
hiſtory in theſe four books, the ſilence 
of one book upon matters related in 
the other, and the diſagreement that 
is to be found among them, implies, 
that they are the productions of ſome 
- unconnected individuals, many years 
after the things they pretend to relate, 
each of whom made his own legend 
and not the writings of men living 
intimately together, as the men called 
apoſtles are ſuppoſed to have done: in 
fine, that they have been manutac- 
tured, as the books of the Old Tel- 
tament have been, by other perſons, 
than thoſe whoſe names they bear. 
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The ſtory of the angel, announc- 


ing, what the church calls, the im- 
maculate conception, is not ſo much as 


mentioned in the books aſcribed to 
Mark, and John ; and is differently 
related in Matthew, and Luke. The 


former ſays, the angel appeared to 
Joſeph; the latter ſays, it was to 


Mary ; but either Joſeph or Mary 


was the worſt evidence that could be 


thought of; for it was others that 


ſhould have teſtified for them, and 


not they for themſelves. Were any 


girl that is now with child to ſay, 
and even to ſwear it, that ſhe was 


gotten with child by a ghoſt, and 
that an angel told her ſo, would ſhe 


be believed ? Certainly ſhe would not. 
Why then are we to believe the ſame 
thing of another whom we never {aw, 
told by nobody knows who, nor when, 


nor where? How ſtrange and incon— 


ſiſtent is it, that the ſame circum 


ſtances that would weaken the belief 
even of a probable ſtory, ſhould be given 
as a motive for believing this one that 
has, upon the face of it, every token 
of abſolute . aud . 
ture. 

The ſtory of Herod deſtroying all 
the children under two years old, be- 
longs altogether to the writer of the 
book of Matthew; and not one of 
the reſt mentions any thing about it. 
Had ſuch a circumſtance been true, 
the univerſality of it muſt have made 
it known to all the writers; and the 
thing would have been too ſtriking, 


; to have been omitted by any, The 
writer tells us, that Jeſus eſcaped this 


ſlaughter, becauſe Joſeph and Mary 
were warned by an angel, to flee with 


him into Egypt; but he forgot to 


make proviſion for John, who was 
then under two years of age. John, 


however, who ſtaid behind, fared as 
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well as Jeſus, who flel; and there- 
fore the {tory circumitz; 
itſelf. | 

Not any tx ; of theſe writers agree 
Citins Sy Exc ry 12 the ſanie WAs, 
the written inſcription, mort as it is, 
which they tell us, was put over 
Chriſt when he was crucified: and 


beſides this, Mark ſays, He was cru- 


In 10 


cified at the third hour (nine in the 


morning); and John ſays, it was the 
ſixth hour (twelve at noon).“ 


The inſeription i is thus ſtated i in thoſe 


books. 
Matthew—This is — the king 
of the | Jews. 
Mark—The king of the Jews. 
Luke—This is the king of the 
Jews. | 


of the Jews. 

We may infer from theſe. circum - 
ſtances, trivial as they are, that thoſe 
writers, whoever they were, and in 
whatever time they lived, were not 
preſent at the ſcene, The only one 
of the men, called apoſtles, who ap- 
pears to have been near the ſpot, was 
Peter; and when he was accuſed of 
being one of Jeſus's followers, it is 
ſaid (Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 74,) 
« Then Peter began to curſe ond fwear, 
ſaying, I know not the man: yet we 
are now called upon to believe this 
{ame Peter, convicted, by their own 
account, of perjury, For what rea- 
ſon, or on what authority, ſhould we 
do this? 

The accounts that are given of the 
circumſtances, that they tell us at- 
ended the crucifixion, are differently 
related in thoſe four books. 


E 3 . 0 N K Is 


cially belies 


which he is not ſupported. by the 


Mark, in detailing the circumſtances 
of the crucifixion, makes no mention 


John jeſus of Nazareth the "wg 0 


things had happened; 


The book aſcribed to Matthew 
ſays, © There was darkneſs over al 
the land. from the fixth hour unto the 
ninth hour—that the weil of the temei: 
mas rent in twain from the top to the 
boitom—that there was an eartbguale 
—that the rocks rent—that the grave. 
opened—that the bodies of many of the 
ſaints that ſlept, aroſe, and came oui 
of their graves after the reſurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and ap. 
peared unto many. Such is the ac- 
count which this daſhing writer of 
the book of Matthew gives; but in 


writers of the other books. 
The writer of the book aſcribed to 


of any earthquake, nor of the rocks 
rending, nor of the graves opening, 
nor of the dead men walking out, 
The writer of the book of Luke is 
ſilent alſo upon the ſame points. And 
as to the writer of the book of John, 
though he details all the circumſtances 
of the crucifixion down to the burial 
of Chriſt, he ſays nothing about 
either the darkneſs—the veil of the 
temple—the earthquake—the rocks— 
the graves—nor the dead men. 
Now if it had been true, that thoſe 
and if the 
writers of thoſe books had lived at 
the time they did happen, and had 
been the perſons they are ſaid to be, 
namely, the four men called apoſtles, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
it was not poſſible for them, as true 
hiſtorians, even without the aid of 
inſpiration, not to have recorded 
them. The things, ſuppoling thew 


* According to John, the ſentence was not paſſed till about the ſixth hour (noon), 


and con! ſequently, the execution could not be till the afternoon : 


but Mark ſays x- 


preivly, tnat he was crucified at the ire wink (aine 1 in the morning,) chap. 15. vel. 
2.5. John, Clap. xix ver. 14. 
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to have been facts, were of too much no- 
toriety not to have been known, and of 
too much importance not to have been 
told. All theſe ſuppoſed apoſtles muſt 
have been witneſſes of the earthquake, 
if there had been any; for it was not 
poſſible for them to have been abſent 
from it; the opening of the graves, and 
the reſurrection of the dead men, and 


their walking about the city, is of 


ſtill greater importance than the earth- 
quake. An earthquake is always poſ- 
lible, and natural, and proves no- 
thing; but this opening of the graves 
is ſupernatural, and in point to their 
doctrine, their cauſe, and their apoſ- 
tleſhip. Had it been true, it would 
have filled up whole chapters of thoſe 
hooks, and been the choſen theme, 


and general chorus of all the writers 3 


"inſtead of this, little and trivial 


things, and mere prattling converſa- 
tions of, he ſaid this, and ſbe ſaid that, 


are often tedioafly detailed, while this 
moſt important of all, had it been 
true, is paſſed off in a flovenly man- 
ner, by a ſingle daſh of the pen, and 
that by one writer only, and not ſo much 
as hinted at by the reſt. 


It is an ealy thing to tell a he: but 


it is difficult to ſupport the lie after 
it is told. The writer of the book of 


Matthew fhould have told us Who 


the ſaints were that came to life again, 
and went into the city, and what 
became of them afterwards, and who 
It was that ſaw them; for he is not 
hardy enough to ſay that he faw 


them himſelf j—whether they came 


out naked, and ali in natural buff, 
he-ſaints and ſhe-ſaints; or whether 
they came full drefied, and where they 
got their drefles ; whether they went 
to their former habitations, and re- 
claimed their wives, their huſbands, 
and their property, and how they were 
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received; whether they entered eject- 
ments for the recovery of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, or brought actions of crime 
con. againſt the rival interlopers; whe= 
ther they remained on earth, and fol- 
lowed their former occupations of 
preaching or working; or whether 
they died again, or went back to their 
graves alive, and buried themſelves. 
Strange indeed, that an army of 
ſaints ſhould return to life, and no- 
body know who they were, nor who 
it was that ſaw them, and that not 2 
word more ſhould be ſaid upon the 
ſubje&, nor theſe ſaints have any thing 
to tell us! Had it been the prophets 
who (as we are told) had formerly 
propheſied of theſe things, ey muſt 
have had a graet deal to ſay. They 
could have told us every thing, and 
we ſhould have had poſthumous pro- 
phecies, with notes and commentaries 
upon the firſt, a little better at leaſt 
than we have now. Had it been Mo- 


| ſes, and Aaron, and Joſnua, and Sa- 


muel, and David, not an unconverted 
Jew had remained in all Jeruſalem. 


Had it been John the Bapriſt, and the 


ſaints of the times then preſent, eve- . 
ry body would have known them, and 
they would have out-pteached and out- 
famed all the other apoſtles. But in- 
ſtead of this, theſe ſaints are made to 
pop up, like Jonah's gourd in the 
night, for no purpoſe at all, but to 
wither in the morning. Thus much 
for this part of the ſtory. 

The tale of the reſurrection follows 
that of the crucifixion ; and in this as 
well as in that, the writers, whoever 
they were, diſagree ſo much, as to make 
it evident that none of them were there. 

The book of Matthew ſtates that 
when Chriſt was put in the ſepulchre, 
the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch 


or a guard to be placed over the ſe- 
Ccz2 
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pulchre, to prevent the body being 
ſtolen by the diſciples; and that in 
conſequence of this requeſt, the ſe- 
pulchre was made ſure, ſealing the 
fone that covered the mouth, and ſet- 
ting a watch. But the other books 
fay nothing about this application, nor 
about the ſealing, nor the guard, nor 


the watch; and according to their ac- 


counts, there were none. Matthew, 
however, follows up this part of the 
ſtory of the guard or the watch with 
a ſecond part, that I ſhall notice in 
the concluſion, as it ſerves to detect 
the fallacy of thoſe books. 

The book of Matthew continues 
it's account, and ſays, (chap. xxviii. 
ver. 1,) that at the end of the ſabbath 


as it began to dawwy, towards the firſt 


day of the week, came Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary, to ſee the ſe- 
pulchre, 
ing, and John fays it was dark. 
Luke ſays it was Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, and other women, that came 
to the ſepulchre; and John ſtates, that 
Mary Magdalene came alone. S0 well 
do they agree about their firſt evi- 
dence! they all, however, appear to 
have known moſt about Mary Magda- 


lene; ſhe was a woman of a large 


acquaintance, and it was not an ill 
conjecture that ihe might be upon the 
ſtroll. 

The book of Matthew goes on to 
fav, (ver. 24) „ And behold there was 
a great earthquake, ior the angel of 
the Lord deſcended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the ſtone from 
the door, and jat upon it. But the 
other books fay nothing about any 
carthiquake, nor about. the angel rol- 
ling back the ſtone, and in upon 
itz and according to theie accounts, 
there was no angel ting there, Mark 


Mark fays it was ſun-ri- 


ſerved it. 
and theſe are the books, that have _ 
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ſays, the angel awas within the ſepul. 


 chre, fitting on the right fide. Luke 


ſays there were two, and they were 


both ſtanding up; and John ſays, 


they were both fitting down, one at 
the head, and the other at the feet. 
Matthew ſays, that the angel that 
was fitting upon the ftone on the out- 
ſide of the ſepulchre, told the two 
Marys, that Chriſt was riſen, and that 
the women went away quickly. Mark 
ſays, that the women upon ſeeing the 


ſtone rolled away, and wondering at 
it, went into the ſepulchre, and tht 


it was the angel that was,/ittzng within 


on the right fide, that told them ſo. 


Luke ſays, it was the two angels that 
were ftanding up; and John lays, it 


was Jeſus Chriſt himſelf that told it 


to Mary Magdalane ; and that ſhedid 


not go into the ſepulchre, but only 


ſtooped down and looked in. 
Now if the writers of theſe four 


books had gone into any court of jul 


tice, to prove an alibi, (for it is of the 
nature of an alibi that is here attempt- 
ed to be proved, namely, the abſence 
of a dead body, by ſupernatural 
means,) and had given their evidence 
in the ſame contradictory manner as 
it is here given, they would have been 
in danger of having their ears cropt 
for perjury, and would have juſtly de- 
Yet this 1s the evidence, 


been impoſed upon the world, as be- 
ing given by divine inſpiration, and as 
the unchangeable word of God. 

The writer of the book of Matthew, 
after giving this account, relates 4 
ſtory that is not to be found in any of 
the other books, and which is the ſame 
I have juſt before alluded to. 

Now, ſays he, (that is, after the 


converſation the women had had with 


the angel ſitting upon the ſtone) be- 


ms 
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hold ſome of the watch (meaning the 
watch that he had ſaid had been 
placed over the ſepulchre) came into 
the city, and ſhewed unto the chief 
prieſts all the things that were done; 
and when they were aſſembled with 
the elders, and had taken counſel, 
they gave large money unto the ſol- 
diers, ſaying, Say ye, that his diſci- 
ples came by night, and ſtole him 


away while we fept ; and if this come 
to the governor's ears, we will per- 


ſuade him, and ſecure you. 80 they 
took the money, and did as they were 
taught; and this ſaying (that his diſ- 
ciples ſtole him away) 1s commonly 
reported among the Jews until this 
The expreſſion, until this day, is an 
evidence that the book aſeribed to 
Matthew was not written by Matthew, 
and that it has been manufactured long 


after the times and things of which it 


pretends to treat; for the expreſſion 
implies a great length of intervening 
time. It would be inconſiſtent in us 
to ſpeak in this manner of any thing 
happening in our own time. To give, 
therefore, intelligible meaning to the 
_ expreſſion, we muſt ſuppoſe a lapſe of 
ſome generations at leaſt, for this man- 
ner of ſpeaking carries, the mind back 
to ancient time. 

The abſurdity alſo of the ſtory iS 
worth noticing; for it ſhews the wri- 
fer of the book of Matthew to have 
been an exceeding weak and fooliſh 


man. He tells a ſtory, that contra- 


dicts itſelf in point of poſſibility ; for 


though the guard, if there were any, 
might be made to ſay that the body 
vas taken away while they were aflcep, 
that ſame ſleep muſt alſo have pre- 
vented their knowing how, and by 
whom it was done ; and yet they are 
wade to ſay, that it was the diſciples 
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who did it. Were a man to tender 
his evidence of ſomething that he 
ſhould ſay was done, and of the man- 
ner of doing it, and of the perſons 
who did it, while he was aſleep, and 
could know nothing of the matter, 
ſuch evidence could not be received x 


it will do well enough for Teſtament 


evidence, but not for any thing where 
truth 1s concerned, | 

I come now to that part of the « evi- 
dence in thoſe books, that reſpects the 
pretended appearance of Chriſt after 
this pretended reſurrection. 
The writer of the book of Matthew 
relates, that the angel that was ſit- 
ting on the ſtone at the mouth of the 
ſepulchre, ſaid to the two Marys, chap, 
xxviii. ver. 7, © Behold Chriſt is gone 
before you into Galilee, there 1 ye ſee 
Zim; lo, I kave told you.” And 
the ſame writer, at the two next 
verſes, (8, 9, makes Chriſt himſelf 
to ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe to theſe 
women, immediately after the angel 
had told it to them, and that they ran 
guickly. to tell it to the diſciples; and 
at the 16th verſe it is faid, ** Then the 
ele ven diſciples went away into Galilee, 
into a mountain where Jeſus had ap- 


pointed them ; and when they ſaw hin 1 


they e him.“ 

But the writer of the book of John | 
tells a ſtory very different to this; for 
he ſays, chap. xx. ver. 19, ©* Then 
the ſame day at evening, being the firſt 
day of the deck, (that is, the ſame day 
that Chriſt is ſaid to have riſen,) when 
the doors awere ſhut, where the diſciples 
Were afſembled, for fear of the Jews, 
came Tous and . food in the mid of 
them.” 

According to Matthew, the 3 
were marching to Galilee, to meet 
Jeſus in a mountain, by his own ap- 


pointment, at the very time when, 


r 
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according to Jahn, they were aſſem- 
Þled in another place, and that not by 


appointment, but in ſecret, for fear of 


the Jews. 

The writer of the 4 of Luke 
contradicts that of Matthew more 
pointedly than John does ; 
expreſsly, that the meeting was in Je- 
ruſalem the evening of the ſame day 
that he (Chriſt) roſe, and that the 
eleven were there. See Luke, chap. 
xxiv. ver. 13, 33. 
Now it is not poſſible, unleſs we 
admit theſe ſuppoſed diſciples the 
right of wilful lying, that the writers 
of thoſe books could be any of the 
eleven perſons called diſciples ; for if, 
according to Matthew, the eleven 
went into Galilee to meet Jeſus in a 
mountain, by his own appointment, 
on the ſame day that he is ſaid to have 
riſen, Luke and "John muſt have been 


two of that eleven; yet the writer of 


Luke ſays expreſsly, and John implies 
as much, that the meeting was that 
fame day, in a houſe in Jeruſalem, 
and on the other hand, if, according 
to Luke and John, the eleven were 
afſembled in a houſe in Jeruſalem, 
Matthew muſt have been one of that 
eleven; yet Matthew ſays, the meet- 
ing was in a mountain in Galilee, 
and conſequently the evidence given 
in thoſe books deſtroys each other.- 
The writer of the book of Mark 


ſays nothing about any meeting in 


Galilee 3 but he ſays, chap. xvi. ver. 
12, that Chriſt, after his reſurrection, 
appeared in another form to two of 
them, as they walked into country, 
and that heſe two told it to the reſidues 
who would not believe them. Luke 
alſo tells a ftory, in which he keeps 
Chriſt employed the whole of the day 
of this pretended refurre&ion, until 
the evening, and which totally inva- 
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for he ſays 


agree, is the {kulking privacy of tha: 


On the one hand, it is directly repug- 


_ themſelves. 


the ſame accoupt, believe a word.of 


of the 15th chapter of Corinthians, 


ul 
lidates the account of going to tha 


mountain in Galilee. He ſays, that _ 
two of them, without ſaying which 15 
two, went that ſame day to a village oy 
called Emmaus, threeſcore furlorgs ab 
(ſeven miles and an half) from je. 15 
ruſalem, and that Chriſt in diſguit ” 
went with them, and ſtaid with them | 
unto the evening, and ſupped with v 
them, and then vaniſhed out of their ; 


fight, and re- appeared that ſame even. 
ing, at the meeting of the eleven in 
Jeruſalem. 

This is the eam cher manner 
in which the evidence of this pre- 
tended re- appearance of Chriſt is ſtated; 
the only point in which the writer 


re-appearance; for whether it was in 
the receſs of a mountain in Galilee, 
or in a ſhut-up houſe in Jeruſalem, it 
was {till ſkulking. To what caule 
then are we to aſſign this ſkulking? 


nant to the ſuppoſed or pretended | 
end, that of convincing the world that 
Chriſt was riſen; and on the other 
hand, to have aſſerted the publicity 
of it, would have expoſed the writers 
of thoſe books to public detection; 
and therefore they have been under 
the neceſſity of "making it a private 
affair. 

As to the account of Chriſt being 
ſeen by more than five hundred at 
once, it is Paul only who ſays it, and 
not the five hundred who fay it for 
It is therefore the teſti - 
mony but of one man, and that too 
of a man, who did not, according to 


the matter himſelf, at the time it 18 
ſaid to have happened. His evidence, 
ſuppohng him to have been the writer 


where this account is given, is like 
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| that of a man, who comes into a 


court of juſtice to ſwear, that what he 
had ſwern before is falſe. A man 
may often ſee reaſon, and he has too 


always the right of changing his opi- 


nion ; but this liberty does not extend 
to matters of fact. TRE 2, 

I now come to the laſt ſcene, that 
of the aſcenſion into heaven. 
all fear of the Jews, and of every 
thing eiſe, muſt neceſſarily have been 
out of the queſtion; it was that 
which, if true, was to ſeal the whole; 
and upon which the -reality of the 
future miſſion of the diſciples was to 
reſt for proof. Words, whether de- 
clarations, or promiſes that paſſed in 
private, either in the receſs of a 
mountain in Galilee, or in a ſhut- up 
houſe in Jeruſalem, even ſuppoſing 
them to have been ſpoken, could not 
be evidence in public : it was there- 
fore neceſſary that this laſt ſcene 


| ſhould preclude the poſſibility of de- 
nial and diſpute ; and :that it ſhould 


be, as I have ſtated in the former part 
of the Age of Reaſon, as public and 


as viſible, as the ſun at noon-day; 
at leaſt, it ought to have been as 


public as the crucifixion is reported 
to have been, But to come to the 
point.— ; 8 5 | 

In the firſt place, the writer of the 
book of Matthew does not ſay a ſyl- 
table about it; neither does the writer 
of the book of John. This being the 
caſe, is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe writers, who affect to be even 


minute in other matters, would have 


been ſilent upon this, had it been 


true? The writer of the book of 


Mark pailes it off in a careleſs, ſlo- 
venly manner, with a fingle daſh of 
the pen ; as if he was tired of romanc- 
ing, or aſhamed of the ſtory, 80 
allo does the writer of Luke. And 


Here 
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even between theſe two, there is not 
an apparent agreement, as to the 


| place where this final parting is ſaid 


to have been. | * 

The book of Mark ſays, chat Chriſt 
appeared to the eleven, as they ſat at 
meat; alluding to the meeting of the 
eleven at Jeruſalem : he then ſtates 


the converſation, that he ſays paſſed 


at that meeting; and immediately 
after ſays, (as a ſchool-boy would 
finiſh a dull ftory,) “ So then, after 


the Lord had ſpoken unto them, he 


was received up into heaven, and fat 
on the right hand of God.“ But the 
writer of Luke ſays, that the aſcen- 
fon was from Bethany; that he 
(Chriſt) led them out as far as Beta- 
ny, and was paricd from them there, 
and was carried up into heaven. So 


alſo was Mahomet : and as to Moſes, 
the apo/He Jude ſays, ver. 9» That 


Michael and the Devil diſputed about 5 
his body. While we believe ſuch fa- 
bles as theſe, or either of them, We 
believe unworthily of the Almighty. 
I have now gone through the ex- 
amination of the four books aſcribed 


to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; 


and when it is conſidered that the 


whole ſpace of time, from the cruci- 


fix ion to what is called the aſcenſion, : 
is but a few days, apparently not 
more than three or four, and that all 
the circumſtances are reported to have 
happened nearly about the ſame ſpot, 


| Jeruſalem, it is, I believe, impoſ= 


ſible to find, in any ſtory upon re- 


cord, ſo many, and ſuch glaring abſur- 


dities, contradictions, and falſhoods, 
as are in thoſe books. They are 


more numerous and ftriking, than I 


had any expectation of finding when 
J began this examination, and far 
more ſo than I had any idea of, when 
I wrote the former part of the Age of 
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Reaſon. T had then neither Bible nor 
Teſtament to refer to, nor could I 
procureany. My own ſituation, even 
as to exiſtence, was becoming every 
day more precarious ; and as I was 
willing to leave ſomething behind me 
upon the ſubject, I was obliged to be 
quick and conciſe. 
then made, were from memory only, 
but they are correct; and the opi- 
nions I have a in that work, 
are the effect of the moſt clear and 
long eſtabliſned conviction, — that the 
Bible and Teſtament are impoſitions 
upon the world that the fall of 
man, the account of Jeſus Chriſt 
being the Son of God, and of his 
dying to appeaſe the wrath of God, 
and of ſalvation by that ſtrange means, 
are all fabulous inventions, diſho- 
nourable to the wiſdom and power of 
the Almighty z—that the only true 


religion is. deiſm, by which I then 


meant and now mean the belief of 
one God, and an imitation of his 
moral character, or the practice of 
what are called moral virtues and 
thatzat was upon this only (fo far as re- 
ligion is concerned) that I reſted all 
my hopes of happineſs hereafter. 
Jay I now—and ſo help me God. 
But to return to the ſubje&.— 
Though it 1s impoſſible, at this diſ- 
tance of time, to aſcertain as A fact, 
who were the writers of thoſe four 
books (and this alone i is ſufficient to 
hold them in doubt, and where we 
doubt, we do not believe,) it is not 
difficult to aſcertain negatively, that 
they were not written by the perions 
to whom they are aſcribed. The con- 
tradictions i in thoſe books demonttrate 
two things. 

| Firſt, that the writers cannot hay? 
been eye-witneſſes and ear witnelles 
of the matters they relate, or they 
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would have related them without thaſe 
contradictions; and conſequently that 
the books have not been written by 
the perſons called apoſtles, who are 
ſuppoſed to have been witneſſes of 
this kind. | 

| Secondly, that the whites, who. . 
ever they were, have not acted in con- 
certed impoſitions; but each writer, 
ſeparately and individually for him- 
ſelf, and without = knowledge of 
the other. 

The ſame evidence that ple to 
prove the one, applies equally to 
prove both theſe caſes ; that is, that 
the books were not written by the 
men called apoſtles, and alſo that they 
are not a concerted impoſition. Az 
to inſpiration, it is altogether out of 
the queſtion ; we may as well attempt 
to unite truth and falſhood, as inſpi- 
ration and contradiction, 

If four men are eye- witneſſes and 
ear-witneſſes to a ſcene, they will, 
without any concert among them, 
agree as to the time and place, when 
and where that ſcene happened, 
Their individual knowledge of the 
thing, each one knowing it for him- 
ſelf, renders concert totally unneceſ- 
{ary ; the one will not ſay it was in a 


mountain in the country, and the 


other at a houſe in town; the one 
will not ſay it was at ſun-riſe, and 
the other that it was dark. For in 
whatever place it was, and at whatever | 
time it was, they know it equally alike. 
And on the other hand, if four men 
concert a ſtory, they will make their ſe- 
parate relations of that ſtory agree 0 
corroborate each other to ſupport th 
whole. That concert ſupplies the want 
of fact in tlie one caſe, as the knowledge 
of the ſact ſuperſedes, in the ah 
caſe, the neceſſity of concert. Th 
lame contradictions, therefore, that 
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prove there has been no concert, 
prove alſo, that the reporters had no 
knowledge of the fact, (or rather of 
that which they relate as a fact,) and 
detect alſo the falſhood of their re- 
ports. Thoſe books, therefore, have 
neither been written by the men 


called apoſtles, nor by impoſtors in 


concert. How then have they been 
written ? ? 

I am not one of thoſe who are fond 
of believing there is much of that which 
is called wilful lying, or lying ori- 
ginally, except in the caſe of men 
ſetting up to be prophets, as in the 
Old Teitament; for propheſying is 
lying profeſſionally. In almoſt all 
other caſes, it is not difficult to diſ- 
cover the progreſs, by which even 
imple ſuppoſition, with the aid of 
credulity, wiil in time grow into a 
lie, and at laſt be told as a fat; and 
whenever we can find a charitable 
reaſon for a thing of this kind, we 
ought not to indulge a ſevere one. 

The ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt appearing 
after he was dead, is the ſtory of an 
apparition ſuch as timid imagina- 
tion can always create in viſion, and 
credulity believe. Stories of this 
kind had been told of the aſſaſſination 
of Julius Cæſar not many years be- 
fore, and they generally have their 
origin in violent deaths, or in execu- 
tion of innocent perſons. In caſes 
of this kind, compaſſion lends it's 
aid, and benevolently ftretches the 
ſtory. It goes on a little and a little 
farther, till it becomes a oft certain 
truth. Once ſtart a ghoſt, and cre- 
dulity fills up the hiſtory of it's life, 
and aſſigns the cauſe of it's appear- 
ance; one tells it one way, another 
another way, till there are as many 
ſtories about the ghoſt, and about the 
proprietor of the ghoſt, as there are 
about Jeſus Chriſt in theſe four books - 
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The ory of the appearance of 
Jeſus Chriſt is told with that ſtrange 
mixture of the natural and the im- 
poſſible, that diſtinguiſhes a legen 
dary tale from fact. He is repre- 
ſented as ſuddenly coming in, and 
going out, when the doors are ſhut, 
and of vaniſhing out of ſight, and 


appearing again, as one would con- 


ceive of an unſubſtantial viſion; then 
again he is hungry, ſits down to 


meat, and eats his ſupper. But as 


thoſe who tell ſtories of this kind, 


never provide for all the caſes, ſo it 
is here; they have told us, that wien 


he aroſe, he left his grave cloaths 
behind him ; but they have forgotten to 
provide der cloaths for him to ap- 
pear in afterwards, or to tell us what 


he did with them, when he aſcended - ; 
whether he ftript all off, or went us 


cloaths and all. In the caſe of Eli- 


Jah, they have been careful enough to 
make him throw down his mantle ; 
how it happened not to be burnt in 
the chariot of fire, they alſo have not 
told us. But as imagination ſupplies 


all deficiencies of this kind, we may 


ſuppoſe, if we pleaſe, that it was 


made of ſalamander's wool. 

Thoſe who are not much acquaint. 
ed with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may ſup- 
poſe, that the book called the New 
Teſtament has exiſted ever ſince the 
time of Jeſus Chriſt, as they ſuppoſe 
that the books aſcribed to Moſes, 


have exiſted ever fince the time of 
Moſes. But the fact is hiſtorically 


otherwiſe; there was no ſuch book as 
the New Teſtament, till more than 


three hundred years after the time 


that Chriſt is ſaid to have lived. 
At what time the books aſcribed 


to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, | 
began to appear, is altogether a mat 


ter of uncertainty. There is not the 
leaſt ſhadow of evidence of who the 
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_ perſons were that wrote them; and to form itſelf into a hierarchy, or 
they might as well have been called church government with tempora 
by the names of any of the other ſup- powers, it ſet itſelf about collecting 
poſed apoſtles, as by the names they them into a code, as we now ſes 
are now called. The originals are them, called The New Teſt amen. 
not in the poſſeſſion of any chriſtiaa They decided by vote, as I have be. 
church exiſting, any more than the fore ſaid in the former part of the 
two tables of ſtones written on, as of Reaſon, which of thoſe writing;, 
they pretend, by the finger of God, out of the collection they had mad, 
upon mount Sinai, and given to ſhould be the cord of God, and which 
Motes, are in the poſſeſſion of the Jews. ſhould not. The Rabbins of the Jew 
And even if they were, there is no had decided, by vote, upon the book; 
Poſlibility of proving the hand-writing of the Bible before. | 
in either caſe. At the time thols As the object of the church wa, 
four books were written, there was as is the caſe in all national c&ablit;. 
no printing, and conſequently there ments of churches, power and reve. 
could be no publication, otherwiſe nue, and terror the means it uſed; it 
than by written copies, which any 
man might make, or alter at plea- miraculous and wonderful of the 
luxe, and call them originals. Can ritings they had collected, ſtod the 
we ſuppoſe it is conſiſtent with the beſt chance of being voted. And as 
wiſdom of the Almighty, to commit to the authenticity of the books, tle 
bimſelf and his will to man upon dote flands in the place of it; for it 
ſuch precarious means as theſe; or can he traced no higher. : 
that it is conſiſtent we ſhould pin our Diſputes, however, ran high among 
faith upon ſuch uncertainty? We the people then calling themſelves 
cannot make, nor alter, nor even Chriſtians ; not only as to points of 
imitate ſo much as a blade of graſs, doctrine, but as to the authenticity of 
that he bas made, and yet we can the books. In the conteſt between 
make or alter words of God, as eaſily the perſons called Saint Auguſtine, 
as words of man.* and Faufte, about the year 400, the 
About three hundred and fifty latter ſays, & The books, called the 
zears after the time that Chriſt is Evangelifts, have been compoſed long 
id to have lived, ſeveral writings of after the times of the apoſtles, by 
the kind I am ſpeaking of, were ſcat- fome obſcure men, who fearing that 
tered in the hands of divers indivi- the world would not give credit to 
duals ; and as the church had begun their relation of matters, of which 


is conſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that the mail 


*The former part of the Age of Reaſon has not been publiſhed two years, and there 
is already an expreſſion in it, that is not mine. The expreffion is, The book of Luke 
was carried by a majority of one vate enly. It may be true, but it is not I that have 
laid it, Some perſon, who might know of that. circumſtance, has added it in a note 
at the bottom of the page of ſome of the editions, printed either in England, or in 
america; and the printers, after that, have ereed it into the body of the work, and 
made me the author of it. If this has happened within ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time, 


netwithſtanding the aid of printing, which prevents the alteration of copies individu- 


ally ; what may not have happened in a much greater length of time, when there 
was no printing, and when any wan who could write, cold make à writteu copy, and 
call it an original, by Matthew, Mark, Take, or John? 


the) 


the 


| {ot 
the 
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they could not be informed, have 
publiſhed them under the names of 
the apoſtles; and which are ſo full of 
ſottiſhneſs and diſcordant relations, that 
there is neither agreement, nor con- 
nection between them.“ ES 
And in another place, addreſſing 
himſelf to the advocates of thoſe books, 
as being the word of God, he fays» 
It is thus that your predeceſſors 
have inſerted, in the ſcriptures of our 
Lord, many things, which, though 
they carry his name, agree not with 
his doctrine. This is not ſurpriſing, 
- fince that tue have often proved, that 
theſe things have not been written by 
himſelf nor by his apoſtles, but that 
for the greateſt part they are founded 
upon the, upon vague reports, and 
put together by I know not what, 
half. Jews, with but little agreement 
between them; and which they have 
nevertheleſs publiſhed under the names 
of the apoſtles of our Lord, and have 
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The reader will fee by theſe extracts 
that the authenticity of the books of 
the New Teſtament was denied, and 
the books treated as tales, forgeriess 


and lies, at the time they were voted 


to be the word of God. But the in- 


tereſt of the church, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of the faggot, bore down the 
oppoſition, and at laſt oppreſſed all 
inveſtigation. Miracles followed up- 


on miracles, if we will believe them, 
and men were taught to fay they be- 


lieved, whether they believed or not- 
But (by way of throwing in a thought). 
the French revolution has excommu- 
nicated the church from the power of 
working miracles; ſhe has not been 
able, with the aſſiſtance of all her 
ſaints, to work one miracle ſince the 
revolution began: and as ſhe never 


ſtood in greater need than now, we 


may, without the aid of divinations 
conclude, that all her former miracles 
are tricks and lies. 


When we conſider thelapſe of more 


thus attributed to them their own er- 
ttzhan three hundred years intervening 


rors and their lies. * 


*] have taken theſe two extracts from Boulanger's Life of Paul, written in French. 
Boulanger bas quoted them from the writings of Auguſtine againſt Fauſte, to 
which he refers. | | | | DE | 

+ Boulanger, in his Life of St. Paul, has collected from the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories, 
and the writings of the fathers, as they are called, feveral matters, which fhew the 

opinions that prevailed among the different {Qs of Chriſtians, at the time the Teſta- 
ment, as we now ſee it, was voted to be the word of God. The following extracts 
ure from the ſecond chapter of that work. 

The Marcioniſts (a Chriſtian ſe&) aſſured that the evangeliſts were filled with 
falfities. The Manichtions, who formed a very pumerous ſect at the commence- 
ment of Chriſtianity, rejectel as falſe all the New'Teftament ; and ſhewed other 
writings quite diffcrent, that they gave for aath& Ye. The Corinthians, like the 
Marcioniſts, admitted not the Acts of the Apoſtles. The Eucratics and the Sevemians 
adopted neither the Acts, nor the Epiſtles of Paul. Chryſoſtome, in a homily, which 
he made upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, lays, that in his time, about the year 400, 
many people knew nothing either of the author, or of the book. St. Irene, who 
lived before that time, reports that the Valzutinians, like ſeveral other ſects of the 
Chriſtians, accuſed the ſcriptures of being ßlled with errors, imperſetions, and con- 
tradictions, The Ebioniſts, or Nazarencs, who were the firſt Chriſtiags, rejected all 
the Epiſtles of Paul, and regarded him as an impoſtor. They 1eport, among other 

| things, that he was originally a Pagan, that he came to ſeruſalem, where he lived 
tome LESS and that having a mind to marry the daughter of the high-prieſt, he 
cauſed himſelf to be circumciſed; but that not being able to obtain her, he quarrelied 
with the Jews, and wrote againft circumciſion, and againſt the obſervation of the ſab- 
bath, and againſt all the legal ordinances,” | 
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between the time that Chriſt is ſaid to 
have lived, and the time the New 

Teſtament was formed into a book, we 
muſt ſee, even without the aſſiſtance 


of hiſtorical evidence, the exceeding 


uncertainty there is of it's authentici- 
ty. The authenticity of the book 
of Homer, {o far as regards the ay- 
thorſhip, 
than that of the New Teſtament» 
though Homer is a thouſand years the 
more ancient. It was only an ex- 
ceeding good poet that could have writ- 
ten the book of Homer, and therefore 
few men only could have attempted 
it; and a man capable of doing it, 
would not have thrown away his 
own fame, by giving it to another. 
In like manner, there were but 
few that could have compoſed Eu- 
clid's Elements, becauſe none but 
an 
could have been the author of that 
work. 

But with reſpect to the books of 
the New Teſtament, particularly ſuch 
parts as tell us of the reſurrection and 
aſcenſion of Chriſt, any perſon who 
could tell a ſtory of an apparition, or 
of a man's walking, could have made 

fuch books; for the ſtory is moſt 
_ wretchedly told. The chance, there- 
fore, of forgery in the Teſtament, is 
millions to one greater than in the 
caſe of Homer or Euclid. Of the 
numerous prieſts or parſous of the 
preſent day, biſhops, and | 1, every 
one of them can make a Ke or 
tranſlate a ſcrap of Latin, eſpeclaliy 
if it has been tranſlated a thouſand 
times before; but is there any amongſt 
them that can write poetry like Homer, 
or ſcience like Euclid ? The ſum total 
of a parſon's learning, with very few 
exceptions, is, ab, ab, and hic, hc, 
hoc; and their knowledge of ſcience 
is, three times one is three; and this 


is much better eſtabliſhed 


exceeding good geometrician 
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is more than ſufficient to have enable; 
them, had they lived at the time, tb 
have written all the books of the New 
Teſtament. 

As the opportunities of 8 
greater, ſo alſo was the inducement, 
A man could gain no advantage hy 


writing under the name of Homer c * 
Euclid; if he could write equal u - 
them, it would be better that be S 
wrote under his own name; if infe. F 
rior, he could not ſucceed. Pride , 


would prevent the former, and im- 
poſſibility the latter. But with re- 
ſpect to ſuch books as compoſe the 


New Teſtament, all the inducements 


were on the ſide of for gery. The beſt 
imagined hiſtory that could have been 
made at the diſtance of two or three 
hundred years after the time, couli 
not have paſſed for an original under 
the name of the real writer; the 
whole chance af ſucceſs lay in forgery; 
for the church wanted pretence for it's 
new doctrine, and truth and talenis 
were out of the queſtion. | 

But as it is not uncommon (as be- 
fore obſerved) ta relate ſtories of per- 
ſons walking after they are dead, and 
of ghoſts and apparitions of ſuch as 
have fallen by ſome violent or extra- 
ordinary means; and as the people of 
that day were in the habit of believing 
ſuch things, and of the appearance of 


angels, and alſo of devils, and of their 


getting into people's inſides, and 
ſhaking them like a fit of an ague, 
and of their being caſt out again as 
if by an emetic; (Mary Magdalene 
the book of Mark tells us, had brought 
up, or been brought to bed of, ſeven 
devils ;) it was nothing extraordina- 
ry that ſome ſtory of this kind ſhould 
get abroad of the perſon called Jeſus 
Chriſt, and afterwards become the 
foundation of the four books aſcribed 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 


to 
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Each writer told the tale as he heard 
it, or thereabout, and gave to his 
book the name of the ſaint, or the 
apoſtle, whom tradition had given as 
the eye-witneſs. It is only upon 
this ground that the contradictions in 
thoſe books can be accounted for; 
and if this be not the caſe, they are 


downright impoſitions, lies, and for- | 


geries, without even the ""— of 
credulity. 


That they have been written by a 


ſort of half Jews, as the foregoing 
quotations mention, is diſcernible 
enough, The frequent references 


made to that chief aſſaſſin and im- 
poſtor Moſes, and to the men called 


prophets, eſtabliſhes this point; and 


on the other hand, the church has 
complimented the fraud, by admit- 
ting the Bible and the Teftament to 
reply to each other. Between the 
Chriſtian-Jew, and the Chriftian- 
Gentile, the thing called a prophecy, 
and the thing propheſied of; the type, 
and the thing typified ; the ſign, and 
the thing ſignified; have been induſ- 
triouſly rumaged up, and fitted toge- 
ther like old locks and picklock- 
keys. The ftory, fooliſhly enough 


told, of Eve aud the ſerpent, and na- 


turally enough as to the enmity be- 
tween men and ſerpents; (for the 
ſerpent always bites about the keel, 
becauſe it cannot reach higher ; and 
tne man always knocks the ſerpent 
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about the head, as the moſt effectual 


way to prevent it's biting z*) this. 


fooliſh ſtory, I ſay, has been made in- 
to a prophecy, a type, and a promiſe 


to begin with: and the lying impo- 


ſition of Iſaiah to Ahaz, That a virgin 


ſhould conceive and bear ajon, as a ſign 


that Ahaz ſhould conquer, when the 
event was, that he was defeated, (as 
already noticed in the obſervations on 


the book of Ifaiah,) has been per- 
verted, and made to ſerve as a wind- 


er- up. 
Jonah and the whale are alſo made 


into ſigus and types. Jonah is Jeſus» 
and the whale is the grave; for it is 
ſaid, (and they have made Chriſt to 


ſay it of himſelf,) Matt. chap. xii- 
ver. 40, „ For as Jonah was three days 


and three nights in the whale's belly, 


ſo ſhall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” But it happens aukwardly 
enough that Chriſt, according to their 
own account, was but two nights and 
one day in the grave; about 36 hours, 


inſtead of 72; that is, the Friday 
night, the Saturday, and the Sa- 


turday night; for he was up, on the 


Sunday morning, by ſun-riſe or be- 


fore, But as this fits quite as well 
as the bite and the kick in Geneis, 


and the virgin and her ſoz in Ifaiah, it 
will paſs in the lump of orthodox things. 


Thus much for the hiſtorical part of 
the Teſtament, and it's evidences. 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


The epiſtles aſcribed to Paul, being 
four tcen in number, almoſt fill up the 


remaineng part of the Teſtament. 
Whether thoſe epiſtles were written 


by the perſon to whom they are aſ- 
Ciibed is A matter of no great import- 
ance, fince that the writer, whoever 
he was, attempts to prove his doctrine 


© «© It ſhall bruiſe thy bead and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel, Ge * chap. i lit, ver. 13. 


by argument. He does not pretend 
to have been witneſs to any of the 
ſcenes told of the reſurrection and 
the aſcenſion, and he declares that he 
had not believed them, 


The ſtory of his being ſtruck to 


the ground as he was journeying to 
Damaſcus, has nothing in it Piracu- 
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lous or extraordinary; he eſcaped with 
life, and that is more than many others 
Have done who have been ſtruck with 


lightning : and that he fhould Joſe 


his fight for three days, and be una- 
ble to eat. or drink during that time, 
is nothing more than is common in 


| ſuch conditions. His companions that 


were with him appear not to have ſuf- 


fered in the ſame manner, for they 


were well enough to lead him the re- 
mainder of the journey ; neither did 
they pretend to have ſeen any viſion. 

The character of the perſon called 


Paul, according to the accounts given 


of him, bas init a great deal of vio- 
lence and fanaticiſm; he had perſecu- 
ted with as much heat as he preached 


afterwards ; the ſtroke he had receiv- 


ed had changed his thinking, with- 


out altering his conſtitution ; and 
either as a Jew or a Chriſtian he was 


the ſame zealot. Such men are never 
good moral evidences of any doctrine 
they preach. They are always in 


extremes, as well of action as of 


belief. . 

The doctrine he ſets out to prove 
by argument is the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, and he advances this as 
an evidence of immortality. But fo 
much will men diifer in their manner 
of thinking, and in the concluſions 
they draw from the ſame premiles, that 


this doctrine of the reſurrection of 


the ſame body, ſo far from being an 


evidence of immortality, appears to 


me to furniſh an evidence againſt it: 
for, if I have already died in this bo- 


dy, and am raiſed again in the ſame 


body in which I have died, it is pre. 


| ſomptive evidence that I ſhall die 


again. That reſurrection no more 
ſecures me againſt the repetition of 
dying, than kn ague fit, when paſt, 
ſecures me againft another. To be- 
Leve therefore in immortality, I muſt 
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have a more elevated idea, than is con; 
tained in the gloomy doArine of the 
reſurrection. | 

Befides, as a matter of choice, 2; 
well as of hope, I had rather bate 2 
better body and a more convenient 
form, than the preſent. Every ani. 
mal in the creation excels us in ſome. 
thing. The winged inſe&s, without 
mentioning doves or eagles, can pi 


over more ſpace, and with greater 


eaſe, in a few minutes, than man can 
in an hour. The glide of the ſmall. 
eft fiſh, in proportion to it's bulk, 
exceeds us in motion, almoſt beyond 
compariſon, and without wearinef, 
Even the fluggiſh ſnail can aſcend 


from the bottom of a dungeon, where 
. man, by the want of that ability, 


would periſh z and a ſpider can laurch 
itſelf from the top, as playful amuſe- 
ment. The perſonal powers of man 


are fo limited, and his heavy frame 


ſo little conſt ructed to extenſixe en- 
joyment, and there is nothing to in- 


duce us to wiſh the opinion of Paul 


to be true. It is too little for the 
magnitude of the ſcene ; too mean for 
the ſublimity of the ſubject. 

But all other arguments apart, the 
conſcrouſneſs of exiſtence is the only 
conceivable idea we can have of ano- 
ther life ; and the continuance of that 
conſciouſneſs is immortality. The 
conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, or the 
knowing that we exiſt, is not necel- 


ſarily confined to the ſame form, nor 


to the ſame matter, even in this life. 

We have not in all cafes the ſame 
form, nor in any caſe the ſame mat- 
ter that compoſed our bedies twenty cr 
thirty years ago; and yet we are con- 
ſcious of being the ſame perſons. 
Even legs and arms, which make up 
almoſt half the human frame, are not 
neceſſary to the conſciouſneſs of ex- 


iſtence. They may be loſt, or taken 
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away, and the full conſciouſneſs of 


| exiſtence remain; and were their 


place ſupplied by wings, or other ap- 
pendages, we cannot conceive that it 
could alter our conſciouſneſs of exiſt- 
ence. In ſhort, we know not how 
much, or rather how little, of our 
compoſition it is, and how exqui- 
ſitely fine that little is, that creates 
in us this conſciouſnels of exiſtence z 
and all beyond that is like the pulp of 


: a peach, diſtin&t and ſeparate from 


the vegetative ſpeck in the kernel. 


Who can ſay what exceeding fine 


action of fine matter it is, that pro- 
duces a thought in what we call the 
mind? And yet that thought, when 
produced, as I now produce the 
thought I am writing, is capable of 
becoming immortal, and is the only 
production of men that has that ca- 
pacity. | 

Statues of braſs or marble will 
periſh ; ; and ſtatues made in imitation 
of them are not the ſame ſtatues, nor 


the ſame workmanſhip, any more than 


a copy of a picture is the ſame pic- 


ture. But print and reprint a thought 
a thouſand times over, and with ma- 


terials of any kind, carve it in wood, 


or engrave it on ſtone, the thought is 


eternally and identically the ſame 
thought in evety caſe. It has a ca- 


pacity of unimpaired exiſtence, unaf- 


fected by change of matter, and is 
eſſentially diſtin, and of a nature 
different from every thing elſe that we 
know of, or can conceive, If then 
the thing produced has in itſelf, a ca- 
pacity of being immortal, it is more 
chan a token that the power that pro- 
diced it, which is the ſelf- ſame thing 
as conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, can be 
immortal allo; and that indepen- 
dently of the matter it was firſt con- 
nected with, as the thought is of the 
printing, or writing, it firſt appeared 
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in. The one idea is not more diffi- 
cult to believe than the other; and 
we can ſee that one is true. 
That the conſciouſneſs of exiſt- 
ence is not dependent on the fame 


form, or the ſame matter, is demon- 


ſtrated to our ſenſes in the works of 
the creation, fo far as our ſenſes are 
capable of receiving that demonſtra- 
tion. Avery numerous part of the 
animal creation preaches to us, far 


better than Paul, the belief of a life 


hereafter. Their little life reſembles 
an earth and a heaven, a preſent and 
a future ſtate; and compriſes, if it 
may be fo . W nN in 
miniature. 


The moſt beautiful parts * the 7 
creation, to our eyes, are the winged 
inſets ; and they are not fo origin- 


ally. They acquire that form and 


that inimitable brilliancy by progret- 
ſive changes. The flow and creeping 
caterpillar-worm of to-day, paſſes in 


a few days to a torpid figure and a 
ftate reſembling death; and in the 
next change comes forth in all the 
miniature magnificence of life, a ſplen- 
did butterfly. No reſemblance of the 
former creature remains z every thing 
is changed ; all his powers are new, 
and life is to him another thing. We 
cannot conceive, that the conſciouſ- 
neſs of exiſtence is not the fame in 
this ftate of the animal as before : 


why then mult I believe that the re- 


ſurrection of the ſame body is necet- 


ſary to continue to me the conſciouſ- 


neſs of exiſtence hereafter ? 


In the former part of the Age of | 


Reg bn I have calied the creation the 
true and only real word of God; 


and this inſtance, or this text, in the 


book of creation, not only ſhews to 
us that this thing may be ſo: but 
that it is io; and that the belief of a 
future ſtate is @ rational belief, found 
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ed upon facts viſible on the creation: 


for it it not more difficult to believe 
that we ſhall exiſt hereafter in a bet- 


ter ſtate and form than at preſent, 
than that a worm fhould become a 
butterfly, and quit the dunghill 


for the atmoſphere, if we did not 


know it as a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon aſcribed 
to Paul in the 15th chapter of 1 Co- 
rinthians, which makes part of the 
burial-ſervice of ſome Chriſtians, it 
is as deſtitute of meaning as the toll- 


ing of the bell at the funeral. It 


explains nothing to the underitand- 
ing; it illuſtrates nothing to the ima- 
gination; but leaves the reader to find 
any mcaning if he can. 

All fleſh,” ſays he, © is not the 
ſame fleſh. There is one fleſh of 
men, another of fiſhes, and another 
of birds.” And what then? nothing. 
A cook could have faid as much. 
© Thereare alſo, ſays he, „ bodies 
celeſtial, and bodies terreſtrial ; tne 

| glory of the celeſtial is one, and the 
glory of the terreftrial is another.” 
And what then? nothing. And what 
is the difference? nothing that he has 
told. „ There is, ſays he, „one 
glory of the ſun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of 
the ſtars. And what then? nothing; 
except that he fays that one far dif- 
fereth from another ſtar in glory, in- 
ſtead of diſtance; and he might as 
well have told us, that the moon did 
not ſhine as bright as the ſun. All 
this is nothing better than the jargon 
of a conjuror, who picks up phraſes 


he does not underſtand, to confound 


the credulous people who come to have 
their fortune told. Prieſts and con- 
jurors are of the ſame trade. 

Sometimes Paul affects to be a na- 
turaliſt, and to prove his ſyſtem of re- 


warste from the principles of ye. 


one ſtate of being to another, as from 
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getation. Thou fool, ſays he, 
e that which thou ſoweſt is not quick. 
ened, except it die.” To which ore 
might reply in his own language, and 
ſay, Thou fool, Paul, that which 
thou ſoweſt is not quickened, except 
it die not; for the grain that dies i in 
the ben never does, nor can ve. 
getate. The living grains only pro- 
duce the next crop. But the meta- 
phor, in point of view, is no ſimile. 
It is ſucceſſion and reſurrection. 
The progreſs of an animal, from 


a worm to a butterfly, applies to the 
caſe ; but this of the grain does not; 
and ſhews Paul to have been, what 
he ſays of others, a fool. 

Whether the fourteen epiſtles af. 
cribed to Paul were written by him 
or not, is a matter of indifference ; 


they are either argumentative or dog- 


matical ; and as the argument is de- 
fective, and the dogmatical part is 
merely preſumptive, it ſignifies not 
who wrote them. And the ſame may 
be ſaid for the remaining parts of the 
Teſtament. It is not upon the Epiſ- 


tles, but upon what is called the Goſ- 


pel, contained in the four books 
aſcribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, and upon the pretended prophe- 
cies, that the theory of the church, 
calling itfelf the Chriſtian church, is 
founded. The epiſtles are dependent 


upon thoſe, and muſt follow their fate; 


for if the ſtory of Jeſas Chriſt be fa- 
bulous, all reaſoning founded upon it, 
as a ſuppoſed truth, muſt fall with it. 
We know, from hiſtory, that one 


of the principal leaders of this church, 


Athanaſius, lived at the time the New 
Teſtament was formed ; and we know 
alſo, from the abſurd jargon he has 
left us, under the name of a creed, 
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the character of the men who formed 
the New Teſtament ; * and we know 
alſo from the ſame hiſtory, that the 
authenticity of the books, of which 
it 1s compoſed, 


time. It is upon the vote of ſuch 


as Athanaſius, that the Teſtament | 


was decreed to be the word of God; 
and nothing can prefent to us a more 


ſtrange idea, than that of decreeing 


the word of God by vote. Thoſe 
who reſt their faith upon ſuch autho- 
rity, put man in the place of God, 
and have no true foundation for future 
happineſs. Credulity, however, is 
not a crime; but it becomes criminal 
by reliſting conviction. It is ſtrang- 
ling in the womb of the conſciente 
the efforts it makes to aſcertain truth. 
We ſhould never force mike un 
ourſelves in any thing. | 

1 here cloſe the ſubje& on the Old 
Teſtament, and the New. The evi 
dence I have produced, to prove them 
forgeries, is extracted from the 
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In the former part of the Fn of 
Reaſon, I have ſpoken of the three 
frauds, myſtery, miracle; and prophecy : 
and as I have ſeen nothing in any of 
the anſwers to that work, that in the 
leaſt affets what I have there ſaid 
upon thoſe ſubjects, I ſhall not en- 
cumber this ſecond. part with addi- 
tions, that are not neceſſary. | 

J have ſpoken alto in the ſame 
work upon what is called revelation, 
and have ſhewn the abſurd miſap- 
plication of that term to the books 
of the Old Teitament, and the 
New; for certainly revelation 38” 
out of the queſtion in reciting any | 
thing of which man has been the 


— 


# Athinaſur died, JEET. to the church evronlogy in the year 371. 


two-edged ſword, either way. 
the evidence be denied, the zuthenti- 


was denied at the 
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books themſelves, and acts, like & ? 
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city of the ſcripture is denied with it; 
for it is ſeripture- evidence; and if 
the evidence be admitted, the au- 
thenticity of the books is diſproved. 


The contradictory impoſſibilities con- 


tained in the Old Teſtament, and 
the New, put them in the caſe of 
a man who ſwears for and againſt. 
Either evidence convicts him of 
perjury; aud equally deſtroys repu= 
tation. | 

Should the Bible and Teſtament 
hereafter fall, it is not I that have 
been the occaſion. I have done no 
more, than extract the evidence from 


the confuſed maſs of matters with. 


which it is mixed, and arrange thar 
evidence in aà point of light to be 
clearly ſeen, and eaſily comprehended: 
and having done this, I leave the 
reader to judge tor himſelf, as. I have 

judged for myſelf. ITE 
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ator or ** witneſs; That which 
a man has done or ſeen needs no re- 
velation to tell him he has done it, 
or ſeen it; for he knows it already; 
nor to enable him to tell it, or to 
write it. It 3s. ignorance, or impo- 


ſition, to apply the term revelation in 
uch caſes; yet the Bible and Teſta- 


ment are claſſed under this fraudulent 


deſcription of being all revelation. 


Revelation then, fo far as theYerm 
has relation between God and man, 
can only be applied to ſomething 
which God reveals of his will to man 
but though the power of the Almigh- 
ty, to make ſuch a communication, is 
neceſſar ly admitted, becauſe to tliat 
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power all things are poffible, yet, the 


thing ſo revealed (if any thing ever 


was revealed, and which, by the bye, 


it is impoſſible to prove) is revelation 
ta. the perſon, ozly to whom it is made. 
His account of it to another is not 
revelation; and whoever puts. faith in 
that account, puts it in the man from 
whom the account comes; and that 
man may have been deceived, or may 


have dreamed it; or he may be an 


inpoſtor, and may lie. There is no 
poſſible criterion whereby to judge of 
the truth of what he tells; for even 
the morality of it would be no proof 
of revelation. In all ſuch caſes, the 
proper anſwer would be, When it is 
re vraled to me, I will believe it to be 
revelation ; but i is not, and cannot be 
mcumbent upon me to believe it to be 
revelation before; neither is it proper 
that T ſhould take the word of man as 
Ne word” of Cod, and put man in the 
place of God.” This is the manner 
in which I have ſpoken of revelation 
in the former part of the Age of Rea- 
ſen; and which, whilſt it reverenti- 
ally admits revelation as a poſſible 
thing; becauſe, as before ſaid, to the 
_ Almighty all things are poſſible, it 
prevents the impoſition of one man 
upon another, and precludes the wick - 
ed ufe of pretended revelation. 

we But though, ſpeaking for myſelf, 
I thus admit the poſſibility of revela- 
tion; 1 totally diſbelieve, that the 
Almighty ever did communicate any 


thing to man, by any mode of ſpeech 


in any language, or by any kind of 
viſion, or appearance, or by any means 
which our ſenſes are capable of re- 
ceiving, otherwiſe than by the uni- 
verſal diſplay of himſelf in the works 
of the creation, and by that repug- 
nance we feel in ourſelves to bad ac- 
tions, and diſpoſition to good ones. 
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The moſt deteſtable wickedneſs, the 


moſt horrid cruelties, and the great. 
eſt miſeries, that have afflicted the 
human race, have had their origin in 
this thing called revelation, or reveal. 
ed religion. It has been the moſt dif. 
honourable belief againſt the charac. 
ter of the Divinity, the moſt deftruc. 
tive to morality, and the peace and 
happineſs of man, that ever was pro- 
pagated ſince man began to exiſt. It 
is better, far better, that we admit- 
ted, if it were poſſible, a thouſand 
devils to roam at large, and to preach 
publicly the doctrine of devils, if 
there were any ſuch, than that we 
permitted one, ſuch impoſtor or mon- 


ſter as Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, and 


the Bible-prophets to come with the 


pretended word of God in his mouth, 


and have credit among us. 
Whence aroſe all the horrid aſſaſ- 


finations of whole nations, of men, 
women, and infants, with which the 


Bible is filled, and the bloody perſe- 
cutions, and tortures unto death, and 
religious wars, that ſince that time 


have laid Europe in blood and aſhes ; 


whence aroſe they, but from this im- 
pious thing called revealed religion, 
and this monſtrous belief, that God 
has ſpoken. to man? The lies of the 
Bible have been the cauſe of the one, 


and the lies of the Teſtament the other. 


Some Chriſtians pretend that Chriſ- 
tianity was not eftabliſhed by the 
fword ; but of what period of time 
do they ſpeak? It was impoſſible 


that twelve men could begin with the 
ſword ; they had not the power; but 
no ſooner were the profeſſors of Chriſ- 


tianity ſufficiently powerful to employ 
the ſword, than they did fo, and the 


| Rake and the faggot too; and Maho- 
met could not do it ſooner. By the 
ſame ſpirit that Peter cut off the ear 
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of the high prieſt's ſervant, (if the 


ſtory be true,) he would cut off his 
head, and the head of his maſter, 
had he been able. Beſides this, 


Chriſtianity grounds itſelf originally 


. upon the Bible, and the Bible was eſ- 


tabliſhed altogether by the ſword, and 


that in the worſt uſe of it ; not to 
terrify, but to extirpate. The Jews 
made no converts; butchered all. 
The Bible is the fire of the Teſta- 
ment, and both are called the word 
of God, The Chriftians read both 
books; the miniſters preach from both 
books; and this thing called Chriſti- 
anity. is made up of both. It is then 
falſe to ſay, that Chriſtianity was not 
eſtabliſhed by the ſword. 

I Vbe only ſect that has not perſecu- 
ted are the Quakers; and the only 


reaſon that can be given for it, is, 


that they are rather Deiſts than Chrif. 
tians. They do not believe much 
about Jeſus Chriſt, and they call the 
ſcriptures a dead letter. Had they called 


them by a worſe name, they had been 


nearer the truth. 


It is incumbent on every man who 


reverences the character of the Cre- 
ator, and who wiſhes to leſſen the ca- 
talogue of artificial miſeries, and re- 
move the cauſe that has ſown perſe- 
cutions thick among mankind, to ex- 
pel all ideas of revealed religion as a 
dangerous hereſy, and an impious 
fraud. What is it that we have learn- 
ed from this pretended thing called 
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revealed religion nothing that is 
_ uſeful to man, and every thing that is 
diſhonourable to his Maker. What 


is it the Bible teaches us; —rapine, 
cruelty, and murder. What is it the 
Teſtament teaches us ?—to believe that 


the Almighty committed debauchery | 
with a woman, engaged to be married; 


and the belief of this debauchery is 


called faith. 6 


As to the fragments of morality that 


are irregulatly and thinly ſcattered 
in thoſe books, they make no part of 


this pretended thing, revealed religi- 


on. They are the natural diftates of 


conſcience, and the bonds by which 


ſoctety is held together, and without 


which, it cannot exiſt ; and are near- 
ly. the ſame in all religions, and in 


all ſocieties. The Teſtament teaches 


nothing new upon this ſubje& ; and 
where it attempts to exceed, it be- 
comes mean, and ridiculous. The 


doctrine of not retaliating injuries is 
much better expreſſed in Proverbs, 


which is a collection as well from the 
Gentiles, as the Jews, than it is in 
the Teftament. It is there ſaid, Pro- 
verbs xxv. ver. 21, If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat; and 
if he be thirſly, give him water 10 


drink: * but when it is ſaid, as in 


the Teſtament, © If a man finite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other 


alſo; it is aſſaſſinating the dignity | 


of forbearance, and finking man into 
a ſpamel. 


According to what is called Chriſt's fermion on the mount in the book of Mat- 
thew, where, among ſome good things, a great deal of this feigned morality is int ro- 
cuced, it is there expreſsly ſaid, that the doctrine of forbearance, or of not retali- 
ating injuries, Was net any part o the doctrine of the e ; and as this doctrine is 
found in Proverbs, it mu, according to that ſtatemeut, have been copied from the 
Gentiles, from whom Chriſt learned it Thoſe men, whom Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
14olators have abuſively called heathens, had much better and * ideas of juſtice 
and morality than are to be found in the Old Teſtament, to far as it is Jewiſh ; or in 
the New. The anſwer of Solon on the queſtion, + Which is the moſt perfect popular 
government,“ has never been exceeded hy any man fince his time, as containing a 


maxim of political morality. ** That ſays he, where the leaft injury dene ts the mean- 
eft individual, is canfidered at an inſult on the whale conſtitution.” Solon lived above 30 


years before Chuiſt, 
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Loving enemies is another dogma 
of feigned morality, and has beſides 
no meaning. It is incumbent on man, 
as 3 moraliſt, that he does not revenge 
an injury; and it is equally as good 
in a political ſenſe, for there is no end 
to retaliation ; each retaliates on the 
other, and calls it juſtice: bur to 
love in proportion to the injury, if 
it could be done, would be to offer a 


premium for a crime. Beſides, the 
word enemies is too vague and general 


to be uſed in a moral maxim, which 
ought always to be clear and defined, 
like a proverb. If a man be the ene- 
my of another from miſtake and pre- 
judice, as in the caſe of religious opi- 


nions, and ſometimes in politics, that 


man is different to an enemy at heart 


with a criminal intention ; and it is 


Incumbent upon us, and it contri- 
butes alſo to our own tranquillity, 
that we put the beſt conſtruction up- 
on a thing that it will bear. But even 
this erroneous motive in him makes 
no motive for love on the other part; 
and to ſay that we can love voluntari- 


and phyſically impoſſible. 
Morality 1s injured by preſcribing 
to it duties, that, in the firſt place, are 
impoſſible to be performed; and; if 
they could be, would be productive 
of evil: or, as before ſaid, be pre- 
miums for crime. 
ing as ave would be done unto does not 
include this ſtrange doctrine of loving 


enemies; for no man expects to be 


loved himſcit for his crime, or tor his 
enmity. 

Thoſe who preach this doctrine of 
loving their encmies, are in general 
the greateſt periccutors, and they act 
- couliftentiy by ſo doing; for the doc- 
trine is hy pocritical; and it is natural 
that hy pocriſy ſhould act the reverſe 
of what it preaches, or my own 


not a duty. 


The maxim of do 


part, I difown the doctrine, and con- 
- fider it as a feigned or fabulous mora- 
lity; yet the man does net exiſt that 


can ſay, I have perſecuted him, or 


any man, or any ſet of men, either 


in the American revolution, or in the 
French revolution ; or that I have, in 
any caſe, returned evil for evil. But 
it is not incumbent on man to reward 


a bad action with a good one, or to 


return good for evil; and wherever 
it is done, it is a voluntary act, and 


pole, that ſuch doctrine can make 
any part of a revealed religion. We 


imitate the moral character of the Cre- 
ator by forbearing with each other, 


for he forbears with all: but this doc. 
trine would imply that he loved man, 


not in proportion as he was good, but 


as he was bad. BHO 
If we conſider the nature of our 


condition here, we muſt ſee there is 
no occaſion for ſuch a thing as re- 
vealed religion. What is it we want 
to know? Does not the creation, the 
_ univerſe we behold, preach to us the 
ly, and without a mottve, is morally E 


exiſtence of an Almighty power, that 


governs and regulates the whole ? And 
is not the evidence that this creation 


holds out to our ſenſes infinitely 
ſtronger than any thing we can read in 


a book, that any impoſtor might 
make, and call the word of God? 


As for morality, the knowledge of it 


exiſts in every man's conſcience. 


Here we are. The exiſtence of an 


Almighty power is ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated to us, though we cannot 
conceive, as it is impoſſible we ſhould, 


the nature and manner of it's exiſt- 


ence. We cannot conceive how we came 


here ourſelves, and yet we know for 


a fact that we are here. We muſt know 


alſo, that the power that called us in- 


to being can, if he pleaſe, and when 
he pleaſes, call us to account for the 


W 8 | 8 
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It is alſo abſurd to ſup- 
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manner in which we have lived here; 
and therefore, without ſeeking any 
other motive for the belief, it is rati- 
onal to believe that he will, for we 
know beforehand that he can. The 


probability, or even poſſibility of the 


| thing is all that we ought to know; 
for if we knew it as a fact, we ſhould 
be the mere ſlaves of terror, our be- 
lief would have no merit, and our 
beſt actions no virtue. 
Deiſm then teaches us, without the 
Poſſibilitꝶ of being deceived, all that 
is neceſſary or proper to be known. 
The creation is the Bible of the deiſt. 
He there reads, in the hand writing 
of the Creator himſelf, the certainty 
of his exiſtence; and all other Bibles 
and Teſtaments are to him forgeries. 
The probability that we may be call- 
ed to account hereafter, will, to a re- 
flecting mind, have the influence of 
belief; for it is not our belief, or our 


diſbelief, that can make or unmake the 
act. As this is the ſtate we are in, 


and which it is proper we ſhould be in, 
as free agents, it is the fool only, and 
not the philoſopher, or even the pru- 


dent men, that will live as if there 


were no God. _ | 

But the belief of a God is ſo weak- 
ened by being mixed with the ſtrange 
fable of the Chriſtian creed, and with 
the wild adventures related in the 
Bible, and the obſcurity and obſcene 
nonſenſe of the. Tettameat, that the 
mind of man is bewildered as in a fog. 
Viewing all theſe things in a confuſed 


maſs, he confounds fact with fable; 
and as he cannot believe all, he feels 


a diſpoſition to reject all. But the 
belief of a God, is a belief diftin&t 
trom all other things, and ought not 
to be confounded with any. The 
notion of a Trinity of Gods has en- 
feebled the belief of one God. A mul- 
tiplication of beliefs acts as a diviſion 
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of belief; and in proportion as any 
thing is divided, it is weakened. 


Religion, by ſuch means, becomes 
a thing of form, inſtead of fact; of 


notion, inſtead of principle; morali- 
ty is baniſhed to make room for an 
imaginary thing, called faith, and 


this faith has it's origin in a ſuppoſed 


debauchery; a man is preached in- 


ſtead of God; an execution as an 


object for gratitude ; the preachers 
daub themſelves with the blood, like 
a troop of aſſaſſins, and pretend to 


admire the brilliancy it gives them; 


they preach a humdrum ſermon on the 
merits of the execution ; then praiſe 


Jeſus Chriſt for being executed, and 


condemn the Jews for doing it. ; 
A man, by hearing all their non- 


ſenſe lumped and preached together, 


confounds the God of the creation 
with the imagined God of the Chriſ- 
tians, and lives as if there were none. 

Of all the ſyſtems of religion that 


ever were invented, there is none more 


derogatory to the Almighty, more 


unedifying to man, more repugnant 


to reaſon, and more contradictory in 


itſelf than this thing called Chriſtia- 
nity. Too abſurd for belief, too im- 


poſſible to convince, and too incon- 
ſiſtent for practice, it renders the 
heart torpid, or produces only atheiſts 
and fanatics. As an engine of pow- 
er, it ſerves the purpoſe of deſpot- 
iſm; and as a means of wealth, the 
avarice of prieſts; but ſo far as re- 


ſpects the good of man in general, it 


leads to nothing here, or hereafter. 
The only religion that has not been 
invented, and that has in it every 


evidence of divine originality, is pure 


and fimple deiſm. It muſt have been 
the firſt, and-will probably be the laſt 
"that man believes. But pure and 


ſimple deiſm does not anſwer the pur- 


poſe of deſpotic government. They 
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cannot lay hold of religion as an en- 


gine, but by mixing it with human 


Inventions, and making their own 

authority a part ; neither does it an- 
ſwer the avarice of prieſts, but by in- 
corporating themſelves and their func- 
tions with it, and becoming, like the 
government, a party in the ſyſtem, 
It is this that forms the otherwiſe 
myſterious connection of church and 


ſtate; the church humane, ** the 


ſtate tyrannic. 

WMere a man impreſſed as fully and 
as ftrongly as he ought to be, with 
the belief of a God, his moral life 
would be regulated by the force of 


this belief: he would ſtand in awe of 


God, and of himſelf, and would not 
do the thing that could not be conceal- 
ed from either. To give this belief 
the full opportunity of force, it is 
neceſſary that it acts alone. This | is 
deim. | 

But when, pee to the Chriſ. 
tian Trinitarian ſcheme, one part of 
| God is repreſented by a dying man, 


and another part, called the Holy 


Ghoſt, by a flying pigeon, it is impoſ- 
fible that belief can attach itſelf to 
ſuch wild conceits.* 

It has been the ſcheme of the Chriſ. 
tian church, and of all the other in- 
vented ſyſtems of religion, to hold 
man in ignorance of the Creator, as 
it is of government to hold him in 
ignorance of his rights. The ſyſ- 
tems of the one are as falſe as thoſe of 


the other, and are calculated for mu- 


tual ſupport. The ſtudy of theology, 
as it ſtands in Chriſtian churches, is 
the ſtudy of nothing; it is founded 
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on nothing; it treſts on no principles 
it proceeds by no authorities; it has 
no data; it can demonſtrate nothing; 
and admits of no concluſion. Not 
any thing can be ſtudied as a ſcience, 
without our being in poſſeſſion of the 
principles upon which it is founded; 
and as this is not the caſe with Chrif. 
tian theology, it is thavefere the ſtudy 
of nothing. | 

Inſtead then of aun theology» 
as is now done, out of the Bible and 
Teftament, the meanings of which 
books are always controverted, and 
the authenticity of which is diſproved, 


it is neceſſary that we refer to the 


Bible of the creation. Tu prin- 
ciples we diſcover there, are eternal, 
and of divine origin: they are the 
foundation of all the ſcience that ex- 
iſts in the world, and muſt be the foun. 
dation of theology. | 

We can know God only through 
his works. We cannot have a 
ception of any one attribute, but by 
following ſome principle that leads 
toit, We have only a confufed idea 
of his power, if we have not the 


means of comprehending ſomething 


of it's immenſity. We can have no 
idea of his wiſdom, but by knowing 
the order and manner in which it 
acts. The principles of ſcience lead 
to this knowledge ; for the Creator 
of man is the Creator of ſcience, and 


it is through that medium that man 


can ſee God, as it were, face to face. 
Could a man be placed in a ſitua- 


tion, and endowed with power of 


viſion, to behold at one view, and to 
contemplate deliberately, the ſtruc- 


*The book called the book of Matthew, fays, chap. iii. ver. 16, that the Hely | 


Ghoſt deſcended in the ſhape of a deve. 


tures are equally harmleſs, and the one is as much a nonſenſical lie as the other. 


It might as well have ſaid a gooſe ; the crea- 


The 


ſecond of Acts, ver. 2, 3, favs, that it deicended in a_ mighty ru/bing wind, in the 


ſhape of ches tongues; perhaps it was 8 lov en feet. 


tales of witches and wizards. 


Such abſurd tuff i is fit only for 


a con- 
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ture of the univerſe, to mark the 
movements of the ſeveral planets, the 
cauſe of their varying appearances» 
the unerring order in which they re- 
volve, even to the remoteſt comet, 
their connection and dependence on 


each other, and to know the ſyſtem 


of laws, eſtabliſhed by the Creator, 
that governs and regulates the whole 3 
he would then conceive far beyond 
what any church-theology can teach 
him, the power, the wiſdom, the 
vaſtneſs, the munificence of the Crea- 
tor: he would then fee, that all the 
knowledge man has of ſcience, and 
that all the mechanical arts, by which 
he renders his fituation comfortable 
here, are derived from that ſource: 
his mind, exalted by the ſcene, and 
convinced by the fact, would increaſe 
in gratitude, as it increaſed in know- 
ledge: his religion or his worſhip 
would become united with his im- 
provement as a man: any employ- 
ment he followed, that had connection 
with the principles of the creation, as 
every thing of agriculture, of ſcience, 
and of the mechanical arts has, would 
teach him more of God, and of the 
gratitude he owes him, than any the- 
ological Chriſtian ſermoh he now 
hears. Great objects inſpire great 
thoughts; great munificence excites 
great gratitudez but the groveling 
tales and doctrines of the Bible and 
the Teſtament are fit only to excite 
contempt. | | 5 


eiples by 


Though man cannot arrive, at leaſt 
in this life, at the actual ſcene I have 
deſeribed, he can demonſtrate it 5 be- 
cauſe he has knowledge of the princi- 
ples upon which the creation is con- 
ſtructed. We know that the greateſt 
works can be repreſented in model» 
and that the univerſe can be repreſent- 
ed by the ſame means. The (ame prin- 
which we meaſure an inch, 
or an acre of ground, will meaſure to 
millions in extent. A circle of 7 
inch diameter has the ſame geometri- 
cal properties as a circle that would 
circumſcribe the univerſe. The fame 
properties of a triangle, that *. 
demonſtrate upon paper the courſe ot 
a ſhip, will do it on the ocean; and 
when applied to what are called the 
heavenly bodies, will aſcertain, to A 
minute, the time of an eclipſe, though 
thoſe bodies are millions of miles 
diſtant ſrom us. This knowledge is 
of divine origin; and it is from the 


Bible of the creation that man has 


learned it, and not from the ſtupid 
Bible of the church, that teaches man 
nothing.? | 

All the knowledge man has of 
ſcience and of machinery, by the aid 
of which his exiſtence is rendered com- 
fortable upon earth, and without 
which he would be ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhable in appearance and condition 
from a common animal, comes from 
the great machine and ſtructure of the 
univerſe. The conftant and unwea» 


The Bible- makers ha ve undertaken is give us, in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 


an account of the creation; aud in doing this, they have demanſtrated nothing but 
their ignorance. They make there to have been three days and three nights, even- 
iogs and mornings, before there was any ſun; when it is the preſence or abſence of 
Rae ſun that is the cauſe of day and night, and his riſing and ſetting that of morning and 
evening. Beſides, it is a puerile and pitiful idea, to ſuppoſe the Almighty to ſay, 
Let there be light. It is the imperative manner of ſpeaking that a conjurer uſes, when 
he ſays to his cups and balls, Pre/fo, be gone. Longinus calls this expreſſion the ſublime ; 
and by the ſame rule, the conjurer is ſublime too, for the manner of ſpeaking is ex- 
prefiively and grammatically the ſame. When authors and critics talk of the ſublime, 


they fee not how nearly it borders on the ridiculous. The ſublime of the critics, like 
ſome parts of Edmund Burke's ſublime and beautiful, is like a wind-mill juſt viſible in | 
a fog, which imagination might diſtort into a flying mountain, or an archangel, or a 
flock of wild geeſe, | | | | 
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ried Alervicieus of our anceſtors, 


upon the movements and revolutions 


of the heavenly bodies, in what are 


ſuppoſed to have been the early ages of 


the world, have brought this know- 
ledge upon earth. It is not Moſes 
and the prophets, nor Jeſus Chriſt, 
nor his apoſtles, that have done it. 
The Almighty is the great mechanic 
of the creation, the firft philoſopher» 
and original teacher of all ſcience. 
Let us then learn to reverence our 
maſter, and let us not forget the la- 
bours of our anceſtors. 

Had we at this day no knowledge 
of machinery, and were it poſſible 
that man could have a view, as I have 
before deſcribed, of the ſtructure and 


machinery of the univerſe, he would 


ſoon conceive the idea of conſtructing 
Tome at leaſt of the mechanical works 


practice. 


preſented before him, and put in mo- 
tion, his mind would arrive at the ſame 
idea. Such an object, and ſuch a 
ſubjekt, would, whilſt it improved 
bim in knowledge uſeful to himſelf as 
a man and a member of ſociety, as 


well as entertaining, afford far better 


matter for impreſſing him with a know- 
Jedge of, and a belief in the Creator, 
and of the reverence and gratitude 
that man owes to him, than the ſtupid 
texts of the Bible and the Teſtament) 
from which, be the talents of the 
preacher what they may, only ſtupid 
ſermons can be preached. If man 
muſt preach, let him preach ſomething 
that is edifying, and from texts that 
are known to be true. 
The Bible of the creation is inex- 
hauſtible in texts. Every part of 
| ſcience, whether connected with the 


is a text as well for devotion as for phi- 


invented thing called revealed religion, 


The Chriſtians have made him the mur 


's derer of himſelf, and the founder of 
we now have ; and the idea ſo con- 
_ ceived would progreſſively advance in 
Or could a model of the uni- 


| tence and admiſſion for theſe things! 
verſe, ſuch as is called an orrery, be 


geometry of the univerſe, with the tuliy prevail. 
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ſyſtems of animal and vegetable life, or 
with the properties of inanimate matter, 


loſophy; for gratitude, as for human 
improvement. It will, perhaps, be ſaid, 
that if ſuch a revolution in the ſyſtem 
of religion take place, every preacher 
ought to be a philoſopher. Mof? cer. 
tainly, and every houſe of devotion 2 
ſchool of ſcience. | 

It has been by wandering from the 
immutable laws of ſcience, and the 
right uſe of reaſon, and ſetting up an 


that ſo many wild and blaſphemous 
conceits have been formed of the Al: 
mighty. The Jews have made him 
the aſſaſſin of the human ſpecies, to 
make room for the religion of the Jews, 


a new religion to ſuperſede and expel 
the Jewiſh religion. And to find pre- 


they muſt have ſuppoſed his power or 
his wiſdom imperfect, or his will 
changeable; and the changeableneſs of 
the will is the imperfeRion of the judg- 
ment. The philoſopher knows that the 
laws of the Creator have never chang- 
ed, with reſpect either to the principles 
of ſcience, or the properties of matter. 
Why then is it to be ſuppoſed they have 
changed with reſpect to men? 
I herecloſe the ſubject. I have ſhewn, 
in all the foregoing part of this work, 
that the Bible and Teſtament are impo- 


ſitions and forgeries ; and I leave the 


evidence I have produced in proof of it, 
to be refuted, if any one can do it ; 
and I leave the ideas that are ſuggeſt- 
ed in the concluſion of the work, to 
reſt on the mind of the reader; certain 
as Jam, that when opinions are free, 
either in matters of government or re- 
ligion, truth will finally and powers 


— 
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DISSERTATION 


FIRST-PRINCIPLES 


OF 


GOVERNMENT. 


Turk is no ſubje& more inte- 
reſting to every man than the ſubject 
of government. 
rich or poor, and, in a great meaſure 
his proſperity, is connected therewith; 
it is thereſore his intereſt as well as 
his duty to make himſelf acquainted 
with its principles, and what the prac- 
tice ought to bee. 

Every art and ſcience, however im- 


perfectly known at firſt, has been ſtu- 


died, improved, and brought to what 


we call perfection, by the progreſſive | 


labours of ſucceeding generations; 
but the ſcience of government has 
ſtood ſtill. 
made in the principle, and ſcarcely 
any in the practice, till the American 
revolution began. In all the coun- 
tries of Europe (except in France) 
the ſame forms and ſyſtems that were 
erected in the remote ages of igno- 


rance ſtill continue, and their anti- 


quity is put in the place of principle; : 
jt is forbidden to inveſtigate their ori- 


His ſecurity, be he. 


No improvement has been 


it be aſked how has this happened, 
the anſwer is eaſy ; they are eſtabliſh- 
ed on a principle that is falſe, and 
they employ their power to prevent 


detection. 


Notwithſtanding the myſtery with 
which the ſcience of government has 
been enveloped, for the purpoſe of 
enſlaving, plundering, and impoſing 
upon mankind, it is of all things the 
leaſt myſterious and the moſt eaſy to 
be underſtood. The meaneſt capacity 
cannot be at a loſs, if it begins its 


enquiries at the right point. Every 


art and ſcience has ſome point, or al- 
phabet, at which the ſtudy of that art 
or ſcience begins, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of which the progreſs is facili- 


tated. The ſame method ought to be 
obſerved with reſpect to the ſcience of 
government. 

Inſtead then of embarraſſing the 
ſubject in the outſet with the numer- 


ous ſubdiviſions, under which diffe- 


rent forms of government have been 


$8.9 or by what * ny exiſt, If 0 claſſed, ſuch as ariſtocracy, democra- 
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ey, oligarchy, by, Ec. the 
better method will be to begin with 
what may be called primary diviſions, 
or thofe under which all the ſeveral 
ſubdiviſions will be comprehended. 

The primary diviſions are but two. 

Firſt, government by election d 
repreſentation. 


Secondly, government by hereditary 
ſucceſſion. 


All the ſeveral forms nd: items 
of government, however numerous or 
diverſified, claſs themſelves under one 
or other of thoſe primary diviſions ; 
for either they are on the ſyſtem of 
repreſentation, or on that of heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion. As to that equivocal 
thing called mixed government, ſuch 
as the late government of Holland, 
and the preſent government of Eng- 
land, it does not make an exception 
to the general rule, becauſe the parts 
{ſeparately conſidered are either repre- 
ſentative or hereditary. 

Beginning then our enquiries at this 
point, we have firſt to examine into 
the nature of thoſe two primary divi- 
ſions. If they are equally right in 
principle, it is mere matter of opi- 
nion which we prefer. If the one be 
demonſtratively better than the other, 
that difference directs our choice; but 
it one of them ſhould be fo abſolutely 
falſe as not to have a right to exiſt. 
ence, the matter ſettles itſelf at once: ; 
becauſe a negative proved on one thing, 
where two only are offered, and one 
muſt be accepted, amounts to an affir- 
mative on the other. 

The revolutions that are now (| . 
ing themſelves in the world have their 
origin in this ſtate of the caſe, and 
the preſent war is 2 conflict between 
t1e repreſentative ſyſtem, founded on 
the rights of the people, and the he- 
reditary ſyſtem, founded in uſurpa- 
tion. As to what are called Mo. 


chy, Royalty, and Ariſtocracy, or 


volutions of the preſent day diſtin- 
guiſhes itſelf moſt definitively by 


diſtinction reaches the whole of the 
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narchy, Romulty, — — | 
they do not, either as things or a; 
terms, ſufficiently deſcribe the here. 

ditary ſyſtem ; they are but ſecondary. 
things or ſigns of the hereditary ſyſ. 
tem, and which fall of themſelves if 
that ſyſtem has not a right to exif, 
Were there no ſuch terms as Monar. 


were other terms ſubſtituted in their 
place, the hereditary ſyſtem, if it 
continued, would not be altered 
thereby. It would be the fame ſyſ- 
tem under any other titulary name as 
it 1s now. 

The character therefore of the re- 


grounding itſelf on the ſyſtem of re- | 
preſentative government, in oppoli-, 
tion to the hereditary, No other 


principle, | 
Having thus 8 the caſe gene- | 


rally, I proceed, in the firſt place, to 
examine the hereditary ſyſtem, be- 
cauſe it has the priority in point of 
time. The repreſentative ſyſtem is 
the invention of the modern world; 
and that no doubt may ariſe as to my 


own opinion, I declare it before-hand, 


which is, that there is not a problem in 
Euclid more mathematically true, than 
that hereditary government has not a 
right to exit. When therefore we take : 
from any man the exerciſe of heredi- 
tary power, wwe take away that avhich 
he never had the right to poſſeſs, and 
which no law or cuſtom could, or ever 
can, give him a title ta. 

The arguments that have hitherto 
heen employed againft the hereditary 
ſyſtem have been chiefly founded upon 
the abſurdity of it, and its income 
petency to the purpoſe of good go- 
vernment. Nothing can preſent to 


our judgment, or to our imagination, 


a figure of greater abſurdity than that 
of ſeeing the government of a nation 


of a lad neceffarily deſtitute of experi- 
| ence, and often little better than a fool. 


It is an inſult to every man of years, of 


character, and of talent, in a country. 

The moment we begin to reaſon upon 
the hereditary ſyſtem it falls into de- 
riſion; let but a ſingle idea begin and 
2 thouſand will ſoon follow. Inſig- 
nificance, imbecility, childhood, dot- 
age, want of moral character; in fine, 
every defect, ſerious or laughable, 
unite to hold up the hereditary ſyſtem 
as a figure of ridicule. Leaving how- 


ever the ridiculouſneſs of the thing to 


the refle&tions of the reader, I pro- 
| ceed to the more important part of 
the queſtion, namely, whether tych a 
ſyſtem has a right to exiſt ? 

To be ſatisfied of the right of a 


thing to exiſt, we muſt be ſatisfied 


that it had a right to begin, If it 


had not a right to begin, it has not a 


right to continue. By what right 
then did the hereditary ſyſtem begin ? 
Let a man but aſk himſelf this queſ- 
tion, and he will find that he cannot 
ſatisfy himſelf with an anſwer. 
| The right which any man, or any 
family had to ſet itſelf up at firſt to 
govern a nation, and to eſtabliſh itſelf 
hereditarily, was no other than the 
Tight which Robeſpierre had to do the 
ſame thing in France. If he had 
none, they had none. If they had 
any, he had as much; for it is im- 
ſſible to diſcover ſuperiority of right 
in any family, by virtue of which he- 
reditary government could . begin. 


The Capets, the Guelphs, the Ro- 


beſpierres, the Marats, are all on the 
ſame ſtanding as to the queſtion of 
right. It belongs excluſively to none. 

It is one flep towards liberty, to 
perceive that hereditary government 
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: fall, as it frequently does into the hands 


rr 


could not begin as an excluſive right 
in any family. The next point will 
be, whether, having once began, it 
could grow into a right by the influ. 
ence of time? | 
This would be ſuppoſing an abſur- 
dity ; far either it is putting time in 
the place of principle, or making it 
ſuperior to principle ; whereas time 
has no more connection with, or in- 
fluence ypon principle, than principle 
has upon time. The wrong which 
began a thouſand years ago, is as 
much a wrong as if it began to-day ; 
and the right which originates to-day, 


is as much a right as if it had the 


fanRion of a thouſand years. Time 
with reſpect to principles is an eter- 
nal NOW: it has no operation upon 
them: it changes nothing of their 
nature and qualities. But what have 
we to do with a thouſand years. Our 
life-time is but a ſhort portion of 
that period, and if we find the wrong 


in exiſtence as ſoon as we begin to 


live, that is the point of time at 
which it begins to us; and our right 
to reſiſt it, is the ſame as if it had never ö 
exiſted before. | 

As hereditary government att x not 
begin as a natural right in any fa- 
mily, nor derive after its commence- 
ment any right from time, we have 
only to examine whether there exiſt in 


a nation a right to ſet it up and eſta- 


bliſh it by what is called law, as has 
been done in England? I anſwer NO; 
and that any law or any conſtitution 
made for that purpoſe is an act of 
treaſon againſt the rights of every 
minor in the nation, at the time it 
is made, and againſt the rights of all 
ſucceeding generations. I ſhall ſpeak 
upon each of thoſe caſes. Firſt, of 
the minor, at the time ſuch law is 
made. Secondly, of the generations 
that are to follow. | 
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A nation in a collective ſenſe, com- 
prehends all the individuals of what - 

ever age, from juſt born to zuſt dying. 
Of theſe, one part will be minors, 
and the other aged. The average of 
life is not exactly the ſame in every 
climate and country, but in general 
the minority ip years are. the majority 
in numbers, that is, the number of 
perſons under twenty-one years, is 
greater than the number of perſons 
above that age. This difference in 
number i is not neceſſary to the eſta. 
| bliſhment of the principle I mean to 
lay down, but it ſerves to ſhew the 
Juitice of it more ſtrongly. The 
| principle would be equally good, if 
the majority in years were alſo the 
majority in numbers. 


The rights of minors are as facred 
as the rights of the aged. The dif- 
terence is altogether in the different 
age of the two parties, and nothing 
in the nature of the rights ; the rights 
are the ſame rights; and are to be 
preſerved inviolate for the inheritance 
of the minors when they ſhall come 
of age. During the minority of mi- 
nors their rights are under the ſacred 
guardianſhip of the aged. The minor 
cannot ſurrender them; the guardian 
cannot diſpoſſeſs him; conſequently, 
tne aged part of a nation, who are the 
Jawmakers for the 7ime being, and 
who, in the march of life, are but a 
tew years a-head of thoſe who are yet 
minors, and to whom they muſt ſhort] 

Zive place, have not, and cannot haye 
tue right to make a law to ſet up and 
eſtabliſh hereditary government, or, to 
{peak more diſtinctly, an hereditary ſuc- 
celſian of governors ; becauſe it is an 
artempt to deprive every minor in the 
nation, at the time ſuch a law is 
made, of his inheritance of rights 
when he ſhall come of age, and to 
fubjugate him to a ſyſtem ot gover n- 
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was not - | 
belongs t 
through 


ment, to which, during his minority, 
he could neither conſent nor objed. 
If a perſon, who is a minor at tie 


time ſuch a law is propoſed, had hy. wiſe tha! 
pened to have been born a few yer or as tyr 
ſoouer, fo as to be of the age 9 that any 
twenty-one years at the time of pry. to bind 
poling it, his right to have object that we 
againſt it, to have expoſed the inju. | neratio 


tice and tyrannical principles of i, It m 
and to have voted againſt it, will he ſabjeQ 
admitted on all fides. If, therefore, is to b 
the law operates to prevent his exer. the ſe 
ciſing the ſame rights after he come; As 
of age as he would have had a right ſuffic 
to exerciſe had he been of age at the ſon, 
time, it is, undeniably, a law to take ting 
away and annul the rights of every ſpeal 
perſon in the nation who ſhall be a * 
minor at the time of making ſuch 2 7 
law, and conſequently the right te ns 
make it cannot exiſt. | are 
I come now to ſpeak of govern- all 
ment by hereditary ſucceſſion as it ap- FR.” 
plies to ſucceeding generations; and 4 
to ſhew that in this caſe, as in the ki 
caſe of minors, there does not exiſt in 1 8 
a nation a right to ſet it up. 1 
A nation, though continually ex- 6 
ſting, is continually in a ſtate of re- \ 


newal and ſucceſſion. It is never 
ſtationary. | Every day produces new 
births, carries minors forward to ma- 
turity, and old perſons from the 
ſtage. In this ever- running flood of 
generations there is no part ſuperior 
in authority to another. Could we 
conceive an idea of ſuperiority in any, 
at what point of time, or in what 
century of the world, are we to fix 
it ? To what cauſe are we to aſcribe 
it? By what evidence are we to prove 
it? By what criterion are we to know 
it? A ſingle reflection will teach us 
that our anceſtors, like ourſelves, | 
were but tenants for life in the great 
frechold of rights. The fee-ablplute 
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was not in them, it is not in us, it 


through all ages. If we think other- 
wiſe than this, we think either as ſlaves 
or as tyrants. As flaves, if we think 


that any former generation had a right 
to bind us; as tyrants, if we think 


that we have authority to bind the ge- 
nerations that are to follow. | 


It may not be inapplicable to the 


ſubje&, to endeavour to define what 
is to be underſtood by a generation in 
the ſenſe the word is here uſed. 
As a natural term its meaning is 
ſufficiently clear. The father, the 
fon, the grandſon, are ſo many diſ- 
tint generations. But whea we 
ſpeak of a generation as deſcribing 
the perſons in whom legal authority 
reſides, as diftin&t from another ge- 


neration of the ſame deſcription who 
are to ſucceed them, it comprehends 
all thoſe who are above the age of 


twenty-one years, at the time we 


count from; and a generation of this 
kind will continue in authority be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one years, 


that is, until the number of minors, 
who ſhall have arrived at age, ſhall 


be greater than the number of perſons. 


remaining of the former ſtock. 
For example, if France at this or 


any other moment, contain twenty- 
four millions of ſouls, twelve millions 


will .be males, and twelve females. 
Or the twelve millions of males, fix 
millions will be of the age of twenty- 


one years, and fix will be under, and 
the authority to govern will reſide in 


the firlt fix. But every day will 


make ſome alteration, and in twenty - 
one years every one of thoſe minors 
who ſurvive will have arrived at age, 
and the greater part of the former 
ſtock will- be gone; the majority of 
perlons then living, in whom the 
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legal authority reſides, will be com- 
belongs to the whole family of man, 


poſed of thoſe who, twenty - one years 
before, had no legal exiſtence. Thoſe 
will be fathers and grandfathers in 
their turn, and in the next twenty- 
one years, (or leſs) another race of 
minors, arrived at age, will ſucceed 
them, and fo on. . 

As this is ever the caſe, _ as 
ev®y generation is equal in rights to 4 
another, it conſequently follows, that 
there cannot be a right in any to eſta. 


bliſh government by hereditary ſuc- 


ceſſion, becauſe it would be ſuppoſing - 
itſelf poſſeſſed of a right ſuperior to 
the reſt, namely, that of command- 
ing by its own authority how the 


world ſhall be hereafter governed, 


and who ſhall govern it. Every age 
and generation is and mutt be (as a 
matter of right) as free to act for 
itſelf in all caſes, as the age and ge- 
neration that preceded it. The va- 
nity and preſumption of governing 
beyond the grave is the moſt ridicu- - 
lous and infolent of all tyrannies. 
Man has no property in man, neither 


has one generation a property in the 


generations that are to follow. 
In the firſt part of Rigits of Man 


| T have ſpoken of government by he- 


reditary ſucceſſion; and I will here 
cloſe the ſubject with an extract from 
that work, which ſtates it under the 
two following heads. | 

* Firſt, of the right of any family 
to cRtabliſh itſelf with e 
power. 

« Secondly, of the right of a na- 


tion to eſtabliſh a particular family, 


« With reſpect to the firſt of 
thoſe heads, that of a family eſta- 


bliſhing itleif with hereditary powers 


on its own authority independent of 
the nation, all men will concur in. 
calling i: deſpotiſm, and it would be 
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treſpaſſing on their underſtanding to 
attempt to prove it. 

„„ But the ſecond head, that of 4 
nation; that is, of a generation for 


| the time being, eſtabliſhing a parti- 


cular family with hereditary powers, 
it does not preſent itſelf as deſpotiſm 


on the firſt reflection; but if men 


will permit a fecond reflection to take | 
place, and carry that refte&ion for- 


ward, even but one remove ont of 


their own perſons to that of their 
offspring, they will then fee; that he- 


reditary ſucceſſion becomes the fame 


deſpotiſm to others, which the firſt 
perſons reprobated for themſelves. 


It operates to preclude the conſent 


of the ſucceeding generation, and the 
precluſion of conſent is deſpotiſm. 
In order to ſee this matter more 
clearly, let us conſider the generatian 
which undertakes to eftabliſh a fa- 
mily with hereditary powers, ſepa- 
rately from the generations which are 
to follow. 


The generation which firſt ſelects 
a perſon and puts him at the head of 


its government, either with the title 
of king, or any other nominal diſ- 


tinction, acts its own choice, as a 
free agent for itſelf, be that choice 


wife or fooliſh. The perſon ſo ſet 
up is not hereditary, but ſelected and 
appointed ; and the generation which 
fets him up does not live under an 
hereditary government, but under a 
government of its own choice. Were 
the perſon ſo ſet up, and the genera- 
tion who ſets him up, to live for ever, 


it never could become hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, and of conſequence, heredi- 


tary ſueceſſion could only follow on 
the death of the firft parties. 

« As therefore hereditary fuccefſi- 
on is out of the queſtion with reſpect to 
the firſt generation, we have next prin- 


government under which itſelf lived. 
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"6d conſider the character in which that 
generation acts towards the com. 
mencing generation, T0 to all ſuc. 
ceeding ones. 

« Tt afſumes a charakter to which 
it has neither right nor title; for i: 
changes itſelf from a kepiſtuive to 2 
teſtator, and affects to make a wil 
and teſtament which is to have operz. 
tion, after the demife of the maker, 
to bequeath the government; and it 
not only attempts to bequeath, but 
to eſtabliſn on the ſucceeding gene. 
ration a new and different form of 


Itſelf, as already obſerved, lived not 
under an hereditary government, but 
under a government of its own choice; 

and it now attempts, by virtue of 2 
will and teſtament, which it has not 
authority to make, to take from the 
commencing generation, and from all 
future ones, the right and free agency 


by which itſelf ated. 


< In whatever light hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, as growing out of the will 
and teſtament of ſome former gene- 
ration, prefents itſelf, it is both cri - 
minal and abſurd. A cannot make 2 
will to take from B the property of 


B, and give it to C; yet this is the 


manner in which what is called here- 
ditary ſucceffion by law operates: A 
certain generation makes a will, under 
the form of a law, to take away the 
rights of the commencing generation; 
and of all future generations, #nd 
convey thoſe rights to a third perſon, 
who afterwards comes forward, and 
aſſumes the government in conſequence | 
of that illicit conveyance.” 

The hiſtory of the Engliſn parlia- 
ment furniſhes an example of this 
kind; and which merits to be re- 
corded, as being the greateſt inſtance 
of legiſlative ignorance and want of 
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ciple that is to be found in the hiſtory 
of any countiy. The caſe is as follows : 
The Engliih parliament of 1688 


| imported a man and his wife from 


Holland, William and Mary, and made 
them king and queen of England. 
Having done this, the faid parliament 
made a law to convey the government 
of the country to the heirs of William 
and Mary, in the following words, 
« We, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, do, in the name 


of the people of England, moſt hum- 


bly and taithfully ſubmit ourſelves, cur 


heirs, and poſterities, to William and 


Mary, thew herrs and poſterities, for 
ever.” And in a ſubſequent law, as 
quoted by Edmund Burke, the faid 
parliament, in the name of the people 
of England then living, binds the ſaid 
people, their heirs and fpoſterities, 10 
Hiliam and Mary, ther heirs and 
poſterities, to the end of time. 

It is not ſufficient that we laugh at 


the ignorance of ſuch law-makers, it 


is neceſſary that we reprobate their 


Tant of principle. The conſtituent 


aſſembly of France (1789) fell into the 
ſame vice as the parliament of Eng- 
land had done, and aſſumed to eftabliſh 


an hereditary ſucceſſion in the family 


of the Capets, as an act of the conſti- 
tution of that year. That every 
nation, for the time being, hasa right 
to govern itſelf as it pleaſes, muſt 


always be admitted, but government by 


hereditary ſucceſſion is government for 
another race of people, and not for it- 
elf; and as thoſe on whom it is to ope- 


rate are not yet in exĩiſtence, or are mi- 


nors, ſo ngither is the right in exiſtence 


do ſet it up for them, and to aſſume ſuch 


a right is treaſon againſt the right of 
poſterity. 


I here cloſe the arguments on the 
firſt — that of government by he- 


of rights. 
one vete, and no more, in the choice 
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reditary ſucceſſion; and proceed to 
the ſecond, that of government by 
election and repreſentation ; or, as it 
may be conciſely expreſſed, repreſen- 
tative government in contradiſtu ccion 
to hereditary government. | 
Reaſoning by excluſion, if 4ere- 
ditary government has not a right to 
exiſt, and that it has not is proveable, 


repreſentative RR is admitted 
of courſe. f 


In contemplating government by 
election and repreſentation we amuſe 
not ourſelves in enquiring when or 
how, or by what right it began. Its 
origin is ever in view. Man is him- 
felf the 2 and the evidence of the 
right. It appertains to him in right 
of his exiſtence, and his perſon is the 


title-deed. 


The true and only true baſis * 
repreſentative government is equality 
Every man has a right to 


of reprefentatives. The rich have no 
more right to exclude the poor from 
the right of voting or of electing and 
being elected than the poor have to 
exclude the rich; and wherever it is 
attempted, or propoſed, on either ſide, 
it is a queſtion of force, and not ot 
right. Who is he that would exclude 


| another ?— That other has a right to 


exclude him. | 

That which is now called ariſtocra- 
cy implies an inequality of rights ; 
but who are the perſons that have 2 
right to eſtabliſh this inequality ? Will 
the rich exclude themſelves ? No! Will 
the poor exclude themſelves ? No! By 
what right then can any he excluded? 
It would bo a queſtion, if any man, 
or claſs of men, have a right to exclude 
themſelves; but be this as it may, 
they cannot have the right to exclude 


another. The poor will not delegate 
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ſuch a right to the rich, nor the rich 
to the poor, and to aſſume it is not 
only to aſſume arbitrary power, but 
to afſume a right to commit robbery. 
Perſonal rights, of which the right 
of voting repreſentatives is one, are a 
ſpecies of property of the moſt ſacred 
kind; and he that would employ his 
pecuniary property, or preſume upon 
the influence it gives him, to diſpoſ- 


ſeſs or rob another of his property 


of rights, uſes that pecuniary pro- 


perty as he would uſe fire-arms, and 


merits to have it taken from him. 
Inequality of rights is created by 
a combination in one part of the com- 
munity to exclude another part from 
its rights. Whenever it be made an 
artiele of a conſtitution, ora law, that 
the right of voting, or of electing 


_ exclutively to perſons poſſeſſing a cer- 


tain quantity of property, be it little 
or much, it is a combination of the 
perſons poſſeſſiug that quantity, to ex- 
clude thoſe who do not poſſeis the ſame 


quantity. It is inveſting themſelves 


with powers as a ſelf- created part 
of ſociety, to the excluſion of the 
reſt. 

It is always to be taken for granted, 
that thoſe who oppote an equality of | 
rights, never mean the excluſion 
ſhould take place on themſelves; and 
in this view of the caſe, pardoning 
the vanity of the thing, ariſtocracy 


is a ſubject of laughter. This ſelf- 
ſoothing vanity is encouraged by ano- 
ther idea not leſs ſelfiſh, which is, 
that the oppoſers conceive they are 


playing a fate game, in which there 
is a chance to gain and none to loſe ; 
that at any rate the doctrine of equa- 
lity includes t/kem, and that if they 
cannot get more rights than thoſe 
whom they oppoſe and would exclude, 
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they ſhall not have leſs, This q . 


nion has already been fatal to a 
ſands who, not contented with eguul 
rights, have ſought more till they lo 
all, and experienced in themſelves the 
degrading inequality they endeavours; 
to fix upon others. 
In any view of the caſe it is dan. 
gerous and impolitic, ſometimes ti. 
diculous, and always unjuſt, to make 
property the criterion of the right d 
voting. It the ſum, or value of the 
property upon which the right is 9 
take place be confiderable, it will ex. 
clude a majority of the people, and 
unite them in a common intereſt againſt 
the government and againſt thoſe who 
ſupport it, and as the power is al- 
ways with the majority, they can 
overturn ſuch a government and iz 
ſupporters whenever they pleaſe, 
If, in order to avoid this danger, 
a ſmall quantity of property be fixed, 
as the criterion of the right, it exki- 
bits liberty in diſgrace, by putting 
it in competition, with accident and 
inſignificance. When a brood-mar: 
ſhall fortunately produce a foal or a 
mule, that by being worth the ſum 
in queſtion, ſhall convey to its owner 
the right of voting, or by its death 
take it trom him, in whom does the 
origin of ſuch a right exiſt? Is it in 


the man, or in the mule ? When we 


conſider how many ways property may 
be acquired without merit, and lot 
without a crime, we ought to ſpurn 
the idea of making it a criterion 0: 
rights. 

But the offenfive part of the caſe is, 
that this excluſion from the right of 
voting implies a ſtigma on the mora: 
character of the perſons excluded; 
and this is what no part of the com- 
munity has a right to pronounce upon 
another part, No external circu% 


ſtance can juſtify it; wealth is no 
proof of moral character; nor pover- 
ty of the want of it. On the contra- 
ry, wealth is often the preſumptive 
evidence of diſhoneſty; and poverty 
the negative evidence of innocence, 
If therefore property, whether little 
or much, be made a criterion, the 
means by which that property has 
been acquired, ought to be made a 

_ criterion alſo, 

The only ground upon which ex- 
cluſion from the right of voting is 
conſiſtent with juſtice, would be to 
inflict it as a puniſhment for a certain 
time upon thoſe who ſhould propoſe 
to take away that right from others, 
The right of voting for repreſenta- 


tives is the primary right by which 


other rights are protected. To take 
away this right is to reduce a mar to 
a ſtate of ſlavery, for ſlavery conſiſts 
in being ſubject to the will of another, 
and he that has not a vote in the elec- 


tion of repreſentatives, is in this caſe, 


The propoſal therefore to disfranchiſe 
any claſs of men is as criminal as the 
propoſal to take away property. 
When we ſpeak of right, we ought 
always to unite with it the idea of 
duties: right becomes duties by reci- 
procity. The right which I enjoy 
becomes my duty to guarantee it to 
another, and he to me; and thoſe who 
violate the duty juſtly incur a forfei- 
ture of the right. 

In a political view of the caſe, the 
ſtrength and permanent ſecurity of 
government is in proportion to the 
number of people intereſted in ſup- 
- porting it. The true policy therefore 
15 to intereſt the whole by an equality 
of rights, for the danger ariſes from 
excluſions. Tt is poſlible to exclude 
men from the right of voting, but 
it is impoſſible to exclude them from 
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the right of rebelling againſt that 
excluſion; and when all other rights 
are taken away, the right of rebellion 
is made perfect. 

While men could be reiſuaded they | 
had no rights, or that rights apper- 
tained only to a certain claſs of men, 
or that government was a thing ex- 
iſting in right of itſelf, it was not 
difficult to govern them authoritative 
ly. The ignorance in which they were 
held, and the ſuperſtition in which they 


were inſtructed, furniſhed the means 


of doing it ; but when the ignorance 
is gone, and the ſuperſtition with it; 
when they perceive the impoſition that 


has been acted upon them; when they 


reflect that the cultivator and the ma- 


nufacturer are the primary means of 


all the wealth that exiſts in the world» 
beyond what nature ſpontaneouſly pro- 


duces ; when they begin to feel their 


conſequence by their uſefulneſs, and 
their right as members of ſociety, it is 
then no longer poſſible to govern them 
as before. The fraud once detected 
cannot be reacted. To attempt it is to 
provoke deriſion, or invite deſtruction. 
That property will ever be unequal 
is certain, Induſtry, ſuperiority of 
dexterity of management, 
extreme frugality, fortunate opportu- 
nities, or the ' oppoſite, or the mean 
of thoſe things, will ever produce 
that effe& without having recourſe to 
the harſh ill-ſounding names of avarice 
and oppreſſion ; and beſide this, there 
are ſome men who, though they do 
not deſpiſe wealth, will not ſtoop to 
the drudgery of the means of acquir- 
ing it, nor will be troubled with the 
care of it, beyond their wants or their 
independence; hilſt in others there 
is an avidity to obtain it by every 
means not puniſhable ; it makes the 
lole buſineſs of their lives, and they 
E e 
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follow it 3s 2 religion. All that is 
Tequired with reſpect to property is 10 


obtain it honeftly, and not employ it cri- 
minally; but it is always criminally 


employed, when it is made @ criterion 
for eæcluſive rights. 

In inſtitutions that are purely pe- 
euniary, ſuch as that of a bank or 


2 commercial company, the rights of 
the members compoſing that company 


are wholly created by the property they 


inveſt therein; and no other rights 


are repreſented in the government of 


| — company, than what ariſe out of 


that property; neither has that go- 


vernment cognizance of any thing but 


Freperly-. 
But the caſe i is totally different with 


reſpect to the inſtitution of civil go- 
vernment, organized on the ſyſtem of 


repreſentation. Such a government 


has cognizance of ewery thing and of 
every man as a member of the national 
ſociety, whether he has property or 


not; and therefore the principle re- 


quires that every man and every kind 
of right be repreſented, of which the 
right to acquire and to hold property 
15 but one, and that not of the moſt 


_ eſſential kind. The protection of a 
man's perſon 4 more ſacred than the 
protection of property; and beſides 


this, the faculty of performing any 
kind of work or ſervice by which he 


acquires a livelihood, or maintains 
his family, is of the nature of pro- 


perty. It is property to him ; he has 
acquired it; and it is as nth the oh- 
ject of his protection, as exterior pro- 


perty, poſſeſſed without that faculty, 


can be the object of protection to ano- 
ther perſon. 


J have always 88 that the beſt 


ſecu rity for property, be it much or 
little, is to remove from every part of 
the community, as far as can poſſibly 


be done, every caule of complaint, 
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and every motive to violence ; and this 
10 can only be done by an equality of 
rights. When rights are ſecure, pro- 
perty is ſecure in conſequence. But 


when property is made a pretence for 
_ unequal or excluſive rights, it weakens 


the right to hold the property, and 


provokes indignation and tumult, fer 


it is unnatural to believe that proper = 
ty can be ſecure under the guarantee 
of a ſociety injured in its rights by 
the influence of that property. 

Next to the injuſtice and ill-policy 
of making property a pretence for 


excluſive rights, is the unaccountable 


abſurdity of giving to mere ſound the 
idea of property, and annexing to it 
certain rights; for what elſe is a title 


but ſound. Nature is often giving 


to the world ſome extraordinary men 
who arrive at fame by merit and uri- 
verſal conſent, ſuch as Ariſtotle, So- 
crates, Plato, &c. Theſe were truly 


great or noble. But when govern- 
ment ſets up a manufattory of no. 


bles, it is as abſurd, as if ſhe under- 
took to manufacture wiſe men. Her 
nobles are all counterfeits. 


This wax-work order has aſſumed 


the name of ariſtocracy; and the dif- 
grace of it would be leſſened if it 
could he conlidered only as childiſh 


imbecility, We pardon foppery be- 


cauſe of its inſignificance, and on the 
ſame ground we might pardon the fop- 
pery of Titles. But the origin of 


ariſtocracy was worſe than foppery. 


It was robbery. The firſt ariſtocrats 


in all countries were brigands. Thoſe 


of latter times, ſycophants. 

It is very well known that in Eng- 
land, (and the ſame will be found in 
other countries) the great landed eſ- 
tates now held in deſcent were plun- 
dered from the quiet inhabitants at 
the conqueſts. The poſſibility did 
not exiſt of acquiring ſuch eſtates ho- 


neſtly. If it be aſked how they could 
have been acquired, no anſwer but that 
of robbery can be given. That they 
were not acquired by trade, by com- 
merce, by manufactures, by agricul- 
ture, or by any reputable employment 
is certain. How then were they ac- 
quired ? Bluſh ariſtocracy to hear your 
origin, for your progenitors were 
Thieves. They were the Robeſpierres 
and the Jacobins of that day. When 
they had committed the robbery, they 
endeavoured to loſe the diſgrace of it, 
by finking their real names under 
fictitious qnes, which they called Titles- 


It is ever the practice of Felons td act 


in this manner. 
their real names. 
As property honeſtly obtained is 
beft ſecured by an equality of rights, 
fo ill-gotten property depends for pro- 
tection on a monopoly of rights. He 

| who has robbed another of his pro- 
perty, will next endeavour to diſarm 
him of his rights; to ſecure that pro- 
perty; for when the robber becomes 
the legiſlator he believes himſelf ſe- 
cure. That part of the government 
of England that is called the houſe of 
lords was originally compoſed of per- 


They never paſs by 


ſons who had committed the robberies 


of which I have been ſpeaking. It 

was an aſſociation for the protection of 

the property they had ſtolen. | 
But beſides the criminality of the 


origin of ariſtocracy, it has an inju- 


rious effect on the moral and phyſical 
character of man. Like flavery, it 
debilitates the human faculties; for as 
the mind, bowed down by flavery, 


zoſes in filence its elaftic powers, ſo, 


in the contrery extreme, when it is 
buoyed up by folly, it becomes in- 
capable of. exerting them, and dwin- 
dles into imbecility. It is impoſſible 
that a mind employed upen ribbands 
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childiſhneſs of the objects conſumes 
the man. 


It is at all times neceſſary, and more 
particularly fo during the progreſs of 


and titles can never be great. 


a revolution, and until right 1deas 


confirm themſelves by habit, that we 


frequently refreſh our patriotiſm by re- 
ference to firſt principles. It is by 
tracing things to their origin that we 
learn to underſtand them; and it is 
by keeping that line and that origin 
always in view that we never forget 
them. 

An enquiry into the origin of rights 
will demonſtrate to us that rights are 


not gifts from one man to another, nor 


from one claſs of men to another; for 


ho is he who could be the firſt giver, 


or by what principle, or on what 


authority, could he poſſeſs the right 


of giving? A declaration of rights 
is not a creation of them, nor a dona- 
It is a maniteſt of the 
principle by which they exiſt, follow. 
ed by a detail of what the rights are; 
for every civil right has a natural right 
for its foundation, and it includes the 
principle of a reciprocal guarantee of 


thoſe rights from man to man. As 


therefore it is impoſſible to diſcover 
any origin of rights otherwiſe than in 
the origin of man, it conſequently 
follows, that rights appertain tro man 
in right of his exiſtence only, and 
muſt therefore be equal to every man. 
The principle of an equality of rights 

is clear and fimple. Every man can 
underſtand it, and it is by underſtand- 
ing his rights that he learns his dutiesg 
for where the rights of men are equal, 
every man muſt finally ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of protecting the rights of others 
as the moſt effectual ſecurity for his 
own. But if in the formation of a 


conſtitution we depart from the prin- 
E e a 
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ciple of equal rights, or attempt any 
modification of it, we plunge into a 


labyrinth of difficulties from which 
there is no way out but by retreating. 


Where are we to ſtop? Or by what 
principle are we to find out the point 
to ſtop at, that ſhall diſcriminate be- 
tween men ot the ſame country, part 
of whom ſhall be free, and the reſt 
not? It property is to be made the 
_ criterion, it is a total departure from 
every moral principle of liberty, be- 
cauſe it is attaching rights to mere 


watter, and making man the agent of 


that matter. It is moreover holding 


up property as an apple of diſcord, and 
juſtifying 


war againſt it; for I maintain the 


not only exciting but 


principle that when property is uſed 


as an inſtrument to take away the 


rights of thoſe who may happen not to 


poſſeſs property, it is uſed to an un- 
lawful purpoſe, as fire- arms would be 


| in a ſimilar caſe. 

In a ſtate of nature all men are 
equal in rights, but they are not equal 
in power; the weak cannot protect 
himſelf againſt the ſtrong. This be- 
ing the caſe, the inſtitution of civil 


ſcciety is for the purpoſe of making 


an equalization of powers that fhall 
be parallel to, and a guarantee of the 
equality of rights. The laws of a 


country when properly conſtructed ap- 


pluy to this purpote. Every man takes 
the arm of the law for his protection 
as more effectual than his own ; and 
therefore every man has an equal right 
in the formation of the government 
and gf the laws by which he is to be 
governed and juiged. In extenſive 
countries and tocietics, ſuch as Ame- 
rica and France, this right, in the 
individual can only be exerciſed by 
delcgation, that is, by election and re. 
preteatation ; and henye it is that the 
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inſtitution of repreſentative govern- 
ment ariſes. | | 

Hitherto I have confined myſelf to 
matters of principle only. Firſt, that 
hereditary government has not a right 
to exiſt ; that it cannot be eſtabliſhed 
on any principle of right; and that it 
is a violation of all principle. Se- 
 eondly, that government by election 
and repreſentation has its origin in 
the natural and eternal rights of man; 
for whether a man be his own law- 
giver, as he would be in a ſtate of 
nature; or whether he exerciſes his 
portion of legiſlative ſovereignty in his 
own perſon, as might be the caſe in 
ſmall democracies where all could aſ- 
ſemble for the formiation of the laws 
by which they were to he governed; 
or whether he exerciſes it in the choice 
of perſons to repreſent him in a nati- 
cnal aſſembly of repreſentatives, the 
origin of the right is the fame in all 
caſes. The firſt, as is before obſerved» 
is defective in power; the ſecond, is 
practicable only in democracies of ſmall 
extent ; the third is the greateſt ſcale 
upon which human Ln can 
be inſtituted. 

Next to matters of principle, are 
matters of opinion, and it is neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh between the two. Whe- 
ther the rights of men ſhall be equal 
is not a matter of opinion but of right, 
and conſequently of principle; for 
men do not hold their rights as grants 
trom each other, but each one in right 
of himſelf. Society is the guardian 
but not the giver. And as in extenſive 
ſocieties, ſuch as America and France, 
the right of the individual, in matters 
of government, cannot be exerciſed 
but by election and repreſentation; it 
conſequently follows, that the only 
ſyſtem of government, conſiſtent with 
principle, where ſimple democracy is. 
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impracticable, is the repreſentative 
ſyſtem. But as to the organical part, 
or the manner in which the ſeveral 
parts of government ſhall be arranged 
and compoſed, it is altogether matter 
F opinion. It is neceſſary that all the 
parts be conformable with the principle 
of equal rights; and ſo long as this 
principle be religiouſly adhered to, no 


very material error can take place, nei - 


ther can any error continue long in 
that part that falls within the province 
of opinion. 5 

In all matters of opinion, the ſo- 


dial compact, or the principle by which, 


ſociety is held together, requires that 
the majority of opinions becomes the 
rule for the whole, and that the mi- 


nority yields practical obedience there 


't0, This is perfectly conformable to 
the principle of equal rights; for, in 
the firſt place, every man has a right 
to give an opinion, but no man has a 
right that his opinion ſhould govern 
[the reſt. In the ſecond place, it is 
not ſuppoſed to he known before - hand 
on which ſide of any queſtion, whether 
for or againſt, any man's opinion will 
fall. He may happen to be in a ma- 
jority upon ſome queſtions, and in a 
minority upon others; and by the 
ſame rule that he expects obedience in 
the one caſe, he muſt yield it in the 
other. All the diſorders that have ari- 


ſen in France during the progreſs of 


the revolution have had their origin, 
not in the principle of equal rights, but 
in the violation of that principle. The 
principle of equal rights has heen 
repeatedly violated, and that not by 
the majority, but by the minority, and 
that minority has been compoſed of men 
poſſeſſing property, as well as of men 
_nitaout property; property therefore, 
even upon the experience already had, 
is n9 more a criterion of character than 
at tis of rights, It will ſometimes hap- 
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pen that the minority are right, and 
the majority are wrong, but as ſoon 
as experience proves this to be the cale» 
the minority will increaſe to a majo- 
rity, and the error will reform itſelf by 
the tranquil operation of freedom of 
opinion and equality of rights. No- 
thing therefore can juſtify an inſurrec- 
tion, neither can it ever be neceſſary, 
where rights are equal and opinions 
free. ve e 
Taking then the principle of equal 


rights as the foundation of the revolu- 


tion, and conſequently of the conſtitu- 
tion, the organical part, or the man- 
ner in which the ſeveral parts of the 
government ſhall be arranged in the 
conſtitution, will, as is already ſaid, 
fall within the province of opinion. 
Various methods will preſent them- 
ſelves upon a queſtion of this kind, and 


though experience is yet wanting to 
determine which is the beſt, it has, I 


think, ſufficiently decided which is the 
worſt. That is the worſt, which in 
its deliberations and deciſions is ſub- 
ject to the precipitancy and paſſion of 
an individual; and when the whole 


legiſlature is crowded into one body» 


it is an individual in maſs. In all 
caſes of deliberation it is neceſſary to 
have a corps of reſerve, and it would 
be better to divide the repreſentation 


by lot into two parts, and let them 


reviſe and correct each other, than 
that the whole ſhould fit together and 
debate at once. 5 
Repreſentative government is not 
neceſſarily confined to any one parti- 
cular form. The principle is the ſame 
in all the forms under which it can be 
arranged. The equal rights of the 
people is the root from which the whole 
ſprings, and the branches may be ar- 
ranged as preſent opinion or future 
experience ſhall beſt direct. As to 
that hoſpital of incurables (as Cheſter- 
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field calls it) the Britiſh houſe of peers, 
It is an excreſcence growing out of cor. 
ruption ; and there is no more affinity 
or reſemblance between any of the 


branches of a legiſlative body origi- 
nating from the right of the people, 


and the aforeſaid houſe of peers, than 


between a regular member of the hu- 
man body and an ulcerated wen. 

As to that part of government that 
s called the executive, it is neceſſary in 
the firſt place to fix a preciſe meaning 
| fo the word. 

There are but two diviſions into 
which power can be arranged. Firſt, 
that of willing or decreeing the laws ; 
ſecondly, that of executing, or KY 
ting them in practice. The former 
coirdfpobds to the intellectual faculties 
of the human mind, which reaſons 
and determines what ſhall be done; 
the ſecond, to the mechanical powers 
of the human body, that puts that de- 
termination into practice. If the 
former decides, and the latter does not 

erform, it is a ſtate of imbecility; 
and if the latter acts without the pre- 
determination of the former, it is a 
ſtate of lunacy. The executive de- 
partment therefore is official, and is 
ſubordinate to the legiſlative, as the 


body i is to the mind in a ſtate of health ; 


for it ĩs impoſſible to conceive the idea 
of two ſovereignties, a ſovereignty to 
«will, and a ſovereignty to ad. The 
executive is not inveſted with the pow- 

er of deliberating whether it ſhall a& 


or not; it has no diſcretionary au- 


thority in the caſe : for it can act no 
other ling than what the laws decree, 
and it is obliged to act conformably 
thereto; and in this view of the caſes 
the executive is made up of all the 
official departments that execute the 
laws, of which, that which is called 
the judiciary is the chief. 


But mankind have conceived an idea 
that ſore kind of authority is neceſſar) 


WORKS; 


to ſuperintend the execution of the 
laws, and to ſee that they are faith. 
fully performed; and it is by con- 
founding this ſuperintending authority 
with the official execution, that we get 


_ embarraſſed about the term executive 
Fower.—All the parts in the govern. 
ments of the united ſtates of Ame. 
rica that are called the EXECUTIVE, 


are no other than authorities to ſuper. 
intend the execution of the laws ; and 


they are fo far independent of the 


| legiſlative, that they know the legiſ- 


lative only through the laws, and can- 
not be controuled or directed by it 
through any other medium. 

In what manner this ſuperintending 
authority ſhall be appointed or com- 
poſed, is a matter that falls within the 
province of opinion. Some may pre- 
fer one method and ſome another ; and 


in all cafes, where opinion caly and 


Not principle is concerned, the majo- 
rity of opinions forms the rule for all. 


There are however ſome things dedu- ö 


cible from reaſon, and evinced by ex- 


perience, that ſerve to guide our de- 


ciſion upon the caſe. The one is, 
never to inveſt any individual with 
extraor dinary power; for beſides his 
being tempted to miſuſe it, it will 
excite contention and commotion in 
the nation for the office. Secondly, 
never to inveſt power long in the 
hands of any number of individuals. 
The inconveniences that may be ſup- 


poſed to accompany frequent changes, 
are leſs to be feared than the danger 


that ariſes from long continuance. 


I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
offering ſome obſervations on the means 
of preſerving liberty; for it is not only 
neceſſary that we eſtabliſh it, but that 


we preferve it. 
It is, in the firſt place, mak 


tiat we diſtinguith between the means 


made uſe of to overthrow deſpotiſm, 
in order to prepare the way for the eſta- 
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bliſhment of liberty, and the means to be 
uled after the deſpotiſm is overthrown, 

The means made uſe of in the firſt 
caſe are juſtified by neceſſity. Thoſe 
means are in general inſurrections; 
for whilſt the eſtabliſhed government 
of deſpotiſm continues in any country 


it is ſcarcely poſſible that any other 
means can be uſed. It is alſo certain 


that in the commencement of a revo- 
lution, the revolutionary party permit 
to themiclves a diſcretionary exerciſe of 
F9wer regulated more by circumſtances 
than by principle, which were the 
practice to continue, liberty would 
never be eſtabliſhed, or if eſtabliſhed 
would ron be overthrown. It is ne- 
ver to be expected in a revolution that 
every man is to change his opinion at 
the ſame moment. There never yet 
was any truth or any principle ſo ir- 


reſiſtibly obvious, that all men be- 


lieved it at once. Time and reaſon 


mult co-operate with each other to the 


final eſtabliſhment of any principle; 
and therefore thoſe who may happen 
to be firſt convinced have no right to 
perſecute others, on whom conviction 
operates more ſlowly. The moral 
principle of revolutions is to inſtruct; 
not to deſtroy. _ | | 
Had a conſtitution been eſtabliſhed 
two years ago (as ought to have been 
done) the yiolences that have ſince de- 
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ſolated France, and injured the cha- 
racter of the revolution, would, in my 


opinion, have been prevented. The 
nation would then have had a bond of 
union, and every individual would 
have known the line of conduct he was 
to follow. But inſtead of this, a re- 
volutionary government, a thing with- 
out either principle or authority, was 
ſubſtituted in its place; virtue and 


crime depended upon accident; and 
that which was patriotiſm one day be- 


came treaſon the next. All theſe 

things have followed from the want 
of a conſtitution; for it is the na- 
ture and intention of a conſtitution to 
prevent governing by party, by eſta- 

bliſhing a common principle that ſhall 
limit and controul the power and im- 
pulſe of party, and that ſays to all 
parties, THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO | 
AND NO FARTHER. But in the abſence 


of a conſtitution men look entirely to 
party; and inſtead of principle govern- 


ing party, party governs principle. 

An avidity to puniſh is always dan- 
gerous to liberty. It leads men to 
ſtretch, to mifinterpret, and to miſ- 
apply even the beſt of laws. He that 
would make his own liberty ſecure, 
muſt guard even his enemy from op- 
preſſion; for if he violates this duty, 
he eſtabliſhes a precedent that will 


reach to himſelf. 
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Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL, 55 | | 
Gentlemen of the Fury. You will permit me to ſolicit, and for no long 
{pace of time, in the preſent ſtage of this buſineſs, ſomewhat of your atten- 
tion toa cauſe which, conſidering it on its own merits only, is, in my humble 
judgment, a plain, a clear, a ſhort, and indiſputable caſe. Were it not, Gen- 
tlemen, that certain circumſtances have rendered it a caſe of more expectation 
than ordinary, I do affure you that I ſhould literally have contented myſelf 
this day with conducting myſelf in the mayner that I did upon the laſt occa- 
ſion that I was called upon to addreſs a Jury upon this ſort of ſubject, namely, 
by ſimply reading to you the paſſages which I have ſele&ed, and leaving it 
entirely to your judgment. But, Gentlemen, it ſo happens that the accumu- 
lated miſchief which has ariſen from the particular book that is now before 
you, and the conſequences, which every body is acquainted with, which have 
tollowed from this publication, have rendered it neceſſary, perhaps, that 1 
ſhould ſay a few words more in the opening than it would have been my inten- 
tion to have done, had it not been for thoſe circumſtances, 
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ml Gentlemen, in the firſt place you will permit me, without the imputation, 1 


think, of ſpeaking of myſelf, (a very trifling ſubje&, and always a diſguſting 
one to others) to obviate a rumour which I have heard, namely, that this pro- 


| ſecution does not correſpond with my private judgment; that has been ſaid, | 


and has reached my ears from various quarters. The refutation that I ſhall 
give to it is this: That I ſhould think I deſerved to be with diſgrace expelled 
from the ſituation with which his Majeſty has honoured me in your ſervice, 
and that of all my fellow ſubjects, had I as far as my private judgment goes, 


| heſitated for one inſtant to bring this enormous offender, as I conſider him, 
before a Jury of his country. | 


| Gentlemen, the publication in queſtion was not the firſt of its Kind which this 
defendant ſent forth into the world. This particular publication was pre- 
ceded by one upon the ſame ſubje&s, and handling, in ſome meaſure, the ſame 
topics. That publication, although extremely reprehenſible, and ſuch as, per- 
haps, T was not entirely warranted in overlooking, I did overlook, upon this 

principle, that it may not be fitting and prudent at all times, for a public pro- 
ſecutor to be ſharp in his proſecutions, or to have it ſaid that he is inſtrumental 


in preventing any manner of diſcuſſion coming under the public eye, although 


in his own eſtimation it may be very far indeed from that which is legitimate 
and proper for diſcuſſion, Reprehenſible as that book was, extremely io in m 


opinion, yet it was uſhered into the world under circumſtances that led me to 


conceive that it would be confined to the judicious reader, and when confined 


to the judicious reader, it appeared to be that ſuch a man would refute as he 


went along. 


But, | gentlemen, when I found that another publication was uſhered into 
the world till more reprehenſible than the former, that in all ſhapes, in all 
ſizes, with an induſtry incredible; it was either totally or partially thruſt into 
the hands of all perſons in this country, of ſubjects of every deſcription z 
when I found that even children's ſweetmeats were wrapped up with parts of 
this, and delivered into their hands, in the hope that they would read it, when 
all induſtry was uſed, ſuch as I deſcribe to you, in order to obtrude and force 
this upon that part of the public whoſe minds cannot be ſuppoſed to be con- 
verſant with ſubje&s of this ſort, and who cannot therefore correct as the 


along, I thought it behoved me upon the earlieft occaſion, which was the firſt 


day of the term ſucceeding this publication, to put a charge upon record againſt 
its author. ar rent FFF | 

Now, gentlemen, permit me to ſtate to you what it is that I impute to this 
book, and what is the intention that I impute to the writer of this book. Try 
it by every teſt that the human mind can poſhbly ſuggeſt, and ſee whether when 


tried by all the variety of thoſe teſts, you will not be ſatisfied in the long run, 


that it does deſerve that deſcription which my duty obliges me to give 


of it. 


Gentlemen, in the firſt place I impute to it a wilful, deliberate intention to 


vilify and degrade, and thereby to bring into abhorrence and contempt, the 
whole conſtitution of the government of this country; not as introduced, that 


I will never admit, but as explained and reflored at the Revolution. That ſyi- 
tem of government under which we this day live, and which if it ſhall be at- 


| tacked by contemptuous expreſſions, if by dogmatical dicta, if by ready-made 


propoſitions, offered to the underſtandings of men ſolicitous about the nature 
of their conſtitution, properly ſo, (God forbid they ever ſhould be otherwiſe) 
but who, at the ſame time, may be eaſily impoſed upon to their own deſtruc- 
tion, they may be brought to have diffidence and even abhorrence (for this 
book goes all that length) of that which is the ſalvation of the public, and 


every thing which is dear to them. 


I impute then to this book a deliberate deſign to eradicate from the minds 


ok the people of this country that enthuſiaſtic love which they have hitherto 
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nor government amongſt us, 


Had for that conſtitution, and thereby to do the utmoſt work of miſchief that 
any human being can do in this ſociety. * | | 
Gentlemen, further I impute to it that, in terms, the regal part of the go. 
vernment of this country, bounded and limited as it is, is repreſented as an 
oppreſſive and an abominable tyranny. SO. | SH 
Thirdly. That the whole legiſlature of this country is directly an uſurpa- 
tion. i Ale 3 DOE 7 "Ne 
Again, with reſpect to the laws of this realm, which hitherto have been our 
boaſt, indiſeriminately and without one ſingle exception, that they are ground. 
ed upon this uſurped authority, and are 2 in themſelves null, or, to 
uſe his own words—that there is little or no law in this country. „ 
Then, Gentlemen, is it to be held out to a community of ten or twelve 
millions of people, is it to he held out, as well to the lower as to the better 
informed claſſes of theſe ten or twelve millions, that there is nothing in this 
ſociety that is binding upon their conduct, excepting ſuch portion of religion 
or morality as they may individually entertain? 3 | 
Gentleinen, axe we then a lawleſs. banditti? Have we neither laws to ſe- 
eure our property, our perſons, or our reputations ?—ls it ſo that every man's 


arms are anbound, and that he may do whatever he pleaſes in the ſociety ?— 
Are we reduced back again to that ſavage ſtate of nature? I aſk you the 
queſtion! You, gentlemen, know well what the anſwer is; but, gentlemen, 


are we to ſay, that a man who holds this out to thoſe who are not furniſhed with 
the means of giving the anſwer which I know you, and every gentleman who 
hears me at this moment, will give, is diſcuſling a queſtion? Can any thing 


Add to his flander upon the conſtitution 3 and upon the feparate parts of the 


government, ſo conftituted as ours is, more than that ſweeping imputation 


upon the whole ſyſtem of Jaw that binds us together—namely, that it is null 
and void, and that there is in reality no ſuch, thing to be found? _ | 


Gentlemen, in the ſeveral paſſages which I ſhall read to you, Timpute this to 


hin; alſo, that he uſes an artifice groſs to thoſe who can obſer ve it, but dan- 


gerous in the extreme to thoſe whoſe minds perhaps are not ſufficiently culti- 


vated and habituated to reading to enable them to diſcover it : the artifice, in 
order to create diſguſt, is neither more nor leſs than this—it is ſtating all the 
objections that can poſſibly be urged to monarchy, ſeparately and ſolely conſi- 


dered, and to pure and ſimple ariſtocracy; he never chuſes to ſay a ſingle ſyl- 
Jable with reſpect to thoſe two as combined with a democracy, forbearing alſo 
to ſtate, and induſtriouſly keeping out of the way, every circumſtance 
that rezards that worſt of all governments, an unbalanced democracy, which 


is neceſſarily pregnant with a democratical tyranny. This is the groſs ar- 


tifice ; and when you come to diſſect the book in the careful manner that I 


have done, I believe you and every other reader will eaſily detect that ar- 
tie. . ö 5 VIM 2 * 


Gentlemen, to whom are the poſitions that are contained in this, book ad- 
drefled ? Tbey are addrefled, gentlemen, to the ignorant, to the credulous, 
to the deſperate ; to the deſperate all government is irkſome, nothing can be 
ſo palatabie to their ears as the comfortable doctrine that there is neither law 


The ignorant and the credulous, we all know, to exiſt in all countries, and 
perhaps exactly in proportion as their hearts are good and ſimple, are they an 
eaſy prey to the crafty who have the cruelty to deceive them. | 

Gentlemen, in judging of the malignant intention which I muſt impute to 
this author, you will be pleaſed to take into your conſideration the phraſe and 
the manner as. well as the matter. The phrate I ſtate to be infidious and art- 
ful, the manner in many inſtances ſcoffing and contemptuous, a ſhort argu- 
ment, often a prevalent one, with the ignorant or the credulous. With re- 


ſpect to the matter, in my conſcience 1 call it treaſon, though technically, 
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according to the laws of the country, it is not z—for, gentlemen, balance the 
- Inconvenience to ſociety of that which is technically treaſon, and in this coun- 
try, we muſt not, thank God, extend it but keep it within its moſt narrow 
and circumſcribed definitions, but conſider the comparative difference of the 
miſchief that may happen from ſpreading doctrines of this ſort, and that which = 
may happen from any treaſon whatever. : | 1. 
In the caſe of the utmoſt degree of treaſon, even perpetrating the death of \ . 
a prince upon the throne, the law has found the means of ſupplying that ea- 
lamity in a manner that may ſave the country from any permanent injury. 
In many periods of the hiftory of this country, which you may eaſily recollett, | 
It is true that the reign of a good ee has been interrupted by violence,— | 1 9 
a great evil but not ſo great as this: the chaſm is filled up inſtantly by the OD 94 
conſtitution of this country, even if that laſt of treaſons ſhould be committed. | /\ 
But where is the power upon earth that can fill up the chaſm of a conſtitu- 4 
tion that has been growing ;-—not for ſeven hundred years, as Mr. Paine 
- would have you believe, from the Norman conqueſt, but from time almoſt 
eternal, impoſſible to trace; that has been growing as, from the ſymptoms 
Julius Cæſar obſerved when he found our anceſtors nearly ſavages in the coun- 
try, has been growing from that period until it was conſummated at the Re- 
volution, and ſhone forth in all its ſplendour. 5 25 | 
In addition to this, this gentleman thinks fit even to impute to the exiſt- 
ence of that conſtitution, ſuch as I have deſcribed it, the very evils inſepara- 
ble from human ſociety, or even from human nature itſelf ; all theſe are im- 
puted to that ſcandalous, that wicked, that uſurped conſtitution under which 
| we, the ſubjects of this country, have hitherto miſtakenly conceived that we 
lived happy and free. Ws | e 1 
Gentlemen, I apprehend it to be no very difficult operation of the human 
mind to diftinguith reaſoning and well meant diſcuſſion from a deliberate de- 
ben to calumniate the law and conſtitution under which we live, and to with- 
draw men's allegiance from that conſtitution ;-it is the operation of good 
ſenſe : it 1s — ws no difeult operation for a jury of the City of London: 
therefore you will be pleated to obſerve whether the whole of this book, I 
ſhould rather fay, ſuch part as I am at preſent at liberty to advert to, is not 
of this deſcription, that it is by no means calculated to diſcuſs and to cou- 

- vince, but to perform the ſhorter proceſs of inflammation ; not to reaſon upon 
any ſubject, but to diftate; and, gentlemen, as I ftated to you before, to 
dictate in ſuch a manner, and in ſuch a phraſe, and with all ſuch circum- 

' ſtances as cannot, in my humble apprehenſion, leave the moſt remote doubt 
upon your minds of what was paſſing in the heart of that man who compoſed 
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Gentlemen, you will permit me now to ſay a word or two upon thoſe paſ- 
ſages, which J have ſelected to you, firſt deſcribing a little what thoſe paſſages 

are. I have thought it much more becoming, much more beneficial to the 

public, than any other courſe that I could take, to ſelect fix or ſeven, and no more, 

(not wiſhing to load the record unneceſſarily) of thoſe paſſages that go to the 

very root of our conſtitution, that is the nature of the paſſages which I have 
ſelected, and gentlemen, the firſt of them is in page 192, where you will find 
this doctrine. | es 555 | 
All hereditary government is in its nature anch; an heritable crown, 

te or an heritable throne, or by what other fanciful name ſuch things may be 
« called, have no other fignificant explanation than that mankind are heritable 
property. To inherit a government is to inherit the at as if they 
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were flocks and herds.” | 

Now, gentlemen, what is the tendency of this paſſage ? „ All hereditary | 
| 4 government is in its nature tyranny.” So that no qualification whatever, _ 
|| not even the ſubordination to the law of the country, which is the only para- f / 


/ 
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mount thing that we know of in this country, can take it out of the deſcrip. 
tion of tyranny; the regal office being neither more nor leſs than a truſt ex. 
ecuted for the ſubjects of this country; the perſon who fills the regal office 
being underſtood, in this country, to be neither more nor leſs than the chief 
executive magiſtrate heading the whole gradation of magiſtracy. | 
But without any qualification he ſtates it raundly, that under all circum. 
ſtances whatever hereditary government muſt in its nature be tyranny ; what 
is that but to hold out to the people of this country that they are nought but 
. flaves to be ſure, if they are living under a tyranny, it is impoſſible to dray 
any other conſequence. _ | 5 | | $ 

This is one of thoſe ſhart propoſitions that are crammed down the throat 
ef every man that is acceſſible to their arts in this country; this is one ot 
_ thoſe propoſitions, which, if he believes, muſt have the due effect upon hi; 
mind, of ſaying, the caſe is came when I underſtand I am oppreſſed, I can 
bear it no longer. . „ 

„An heritable crown.” Ours is an heritable crown, and there it is com- 
prebended in this dogma : © Or by what other fanciful name ſuch things 
„ may be called.“ Is that diſcuſſion? Contemptuous, vilifying, and de- 
grading expreſſions of that ſort are applied ro that which we are accuſtomed 
to look to with reverence, namely, the repreſentation of the whole body of 
magiſtracy and of the -law—* have no other ſignificant explanation than that 


% mankind are heritable property,—To inherit a government is to inherit the | 


<< people, as if they were flocks and herds.” _ . | 
Why, gentlemen, are the people of England to be told, without further 
ceremony, that they are inherited by a king of this country, and that they 
are preciſely in the caſe of ſheep and oxen? I leave you to judge if ſuch groß, 
contemptible, and abominable falſehood is delivered out in bits and ſcraps ol 
this ſort, whether that does not call aloud for puniſhment ? 5 
Gentlemen, only look at the truth; the converse is directly the cafe. The 
King of this country inherits an office under the law; he does not inherit 
perſons; we are not in a ſtate of villenage; thdirect reverſe to what: is here 
pointed out is the truth of the matter; the King inherits an office, but as to 
any inheritance of his people, none, you know, belongs to him, and I am 
aſhamed to ſay any thing more upon it. | 


The next is in page 204, in which this man is ſpeaking of the Congreſs 


at Philadelphia in 1787, which was held becauſe the government of that 
country was found to be extremely defective as at firſt eſtabliſhed. 

„This Convention met at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, of which General 
„% Waſnington was elected preſident; he was not at that time connected with 


any of the State- governments or with Congreſs. He delivered up his com- | 


« miſſion when the war ended, and ſince then had lived a private citizen. 
« The Convention went deeply into all the ſubje&s, and having after a 
variety of debate and inveſtigation, agreed among themſelves upon the ſe- 


« yeral parts of a federal Conſtitution, the next queſtion was the manner of 


„ giving it authority and practice.“ | 


What is the concluſion of that—they certainly agreed upon an appointment 


of their federal Conſtitution in 1737. I ſhould have thought that a man, 


meaning nothing more than hiſtory, would have been very well contented to 
have ſtared what actually did happen upon that occaſion ; but, in order to 
diſcuſs (as poſſibly it may be called) ſomething that formerly did pals in this 
country, he choſe to do it in theſe inflaming and contemptuous terms. 

„For this purpoſe they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, ſend for a Dutch 
« Stadtholder or a German Elector; but they referred the whole matter to the 
« ſenſe and intereſt of the country.” Fn 3 

Here again the revolution and the act of ſettlement ſtare us in the face, as 
- of the intereſt and the ſenſe of the country were in no way conſulted; but, on 
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the contrary, it was nothing more than a mere cabal of courtiers.—Whether 
that is or is not to be endured in this country, your verdict will ew: but, 
in order to ſhew you how totaliy unneceſſary this paſſage was, except for the 
deliberate purpoſe of calumny; if this paſſage had been lett out, the narra- 
tion would have been quite perfect. I will read three or four lines juſt to 
ſhew how perfect it would have been :—* The next queſtion was about the 
<« manner of giving it authority and practice.“ The paſſage beyond that 
which Icall alibel,—** They firſt directed that the propoſed Conſtitution ſhould 
* be publiſhed ;; ſecondly, that each State ſhould elect a Convention, for the 
< purpoſe of taking it into conſideration, and of ratifying or rejecting; and 
ſo the ſtory goes on—but, in order to explain what I mean by a dogma thruſt 
in, I call your attention to this, as one of thoſe which has no earthly con- 
nexion with the ſubject he was then ſpeaking of. n 
Dioes not this paſſage ſtand inſulated between the two parts of the connect- 
ed ſtory officiouſly and deſignedly thruſt in for the purpoſes of miſchief? Gen- 
tlemen, the artifice of that book conſiſts allo in this; the different wicked paſ 2 
ſages that are meant to do miſchief in this country, are ſpread throughout it, 
and ſtuck in here and there, in a manner that in order to ſee the whole ma- 
lignity of it, it is neceſſary to have a recollection of ſeveral preceding paſſages; 
but theſe paſſages when brought together manifeſtly ſhew the full deugn of 
the writer, and therefore extracts of it may be made to contain the whole 
marrow; and at the ſame time that each paſſage, taken by itſelt, will do miſ- 
chief enough, any man reading them together, will ſee that miſchief come out 
much clearer than by a mere tranſient reading. | os 
The next paſſage I have to obſerve upon is in page 206, and he is pleaſed 
to expreſs himſelf in this manner: he ſays, On | 
„The hiftory of the Edwards and the Henrys, and up to the commence- 
* ment of the Stuarts, exhibits. as many inftances of tyranny as could be 
& ated within the limits to which the nation had reftricted it; the Stuarts 
« endeavoured to paſs thoſe limits, and their tate is well known. In all 
„ theſe inftances we lee nothing of a Conſtitution, but only of reſtrictions ' 
«© on aſſumed power.“ | | | | | 
Then, gentlemen, from the reign of the Edwards and the Henrys down to 
the Revolution, it was a regular progreſſion of tyranny, not a progreſſion of 
liberty but of tyranny, till the Stuarts ſtepped a little beyond the line in 
the gradation that was going forwards, and that begot a neceſſity for a re- 
volution; but of the Edwards I ſhould have thought, at leaft, he might have 
{pared the founder of our juriſprudence, King Edward the Firſt, beſide many 
other Princes, the glory and the boaſt of this country, and many of them re- 
garders of its freedom and Conſtitution z but inſtead of that, this author would 
have the people of this country believe that up to that time it was a progreſſive 
tyranny, and that there was nothing of a Conſtitution, only reſtrictions on 
aſſumed power z—ſo that all the power that exiſted at that time was aſſump- 
tion and uſurpation. | 5 
He thus proceeds „ After this another William deſcended from the ſame 
* ſtock, and claiming from the fame origin, gained poſſeſſion, and of the 
+ twoevils, James and William, the nation preferred what it thought the leaſt.“ 
So that the deliverance of this country by the Prince of Orange was an evil, 
but the leaſt of the two, „Since from circumſtances it muſt take one. The 
act called the Bill of Rights comes here into view: What is it but a bargain 
« which the parts of the government made with each other to divide powers, 
profits, and privileges? You ſhall have ſo much, and I will have the reft ; 
and with reſpect to the nation it ſaid, for your ſhare YOU fhall bave the right 
* of pelitiouing. This being the caſe, the Bill of Rights is more properly 
* a BILL OF WRONGS AND OF INSULT... As to what is called the Conven- 
6 tion Parliament, it was a thing that made itſelf, and then made the autho- 
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te rity by which it acted; a few perſons got together, and Called themſelves 
« by that name; ſeveral of them had never been elected, and none of them 
<« for the purpoſe.” RESET el Kon . | 

„From the time of William a ſpecies of government aroſe, iſſuing out of 
% this coalition Bill of Rights, and more ſo ſince tlie corruption introduced 
«« at the Hanuver ſucceffion by the agency of Walpole, that can be deſeribed 
„% by no other name than a deſpotic legiſlation.” 2 | 

Nou, gentlemen, this is the deſcription that this man holds out of that on 
which reſts the property, the lives, and liberties, and the privileges of the 
people of this country. I wonder to God, gentlemen, that any Britiſh man 
(tor fuch this man certainly was, and till is) to ute the words of our own 
Poet, when ht ſpoke theſe words, A BitL oF WRONGS, A BILL or Is. 
 SULT, they did not ““ ſtick in his throat.” What is that Bill of Rights? It 
can never be too often read. I will make no comment upon it, becauſe your 
own heads and hearts will make that comment ; you have a poſterity to look 
to. Are deſperate ruffians, who are to be found in every country, thus to 
attack the unalienable rights and privileges which are to deſcend undiminiſhed 
to that poſterity? , | 

Are YOU not to take care that this ſhall be ſacred to your poſterity. Is it 
not a truſt in YOUR hands? It is a truſt in your hands as much as the execu- 
tion of the law is a truſt in the hands of the crown; each has its guardians 
in this community, but you are the guardians of the Bill of Rights. | 

| Gentlemen, it is this, That the pretended power of ſuſpending of laws, 
c or the execution of the laws, by regal authority, without conſent of par- 
cc ljiament, is illegal. 2 Sea Ban 5 

« That, the pretended power of diſpenfing with laws, or the execution of 
c laws, by the regal authority, as it hath been aſſumed and exerciſed of lite, 
ce is illegal.” | 3 8 | ED 

That is, the law is above al. . 

« That levying money for or to the uſe of the Crown, by pretence of pre- 
ce rogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time, or in other manner 
ce than the ſame is or ſhall be granted, is illegal.” | 

„That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the king, and all com- 
© mitments and proſecutions for ſuch petitions are illegal. 5 

All that you get by the Bill of Rights, according to this man's doctrine, 
is, that the Commons of this country have the right of petitioning. We all 

| know this alludes to the cafe of the ſeven biſhops ; that was a groſs violation 

of the rights of thoſe ſubjects of this country; therefore, he ſtates, falſely 
and maliciouſly, according to the language of the information, which is per- 
<ctly correct in the preſent cafe, that the whole that was obtained by the 
ſubjects of this country was the right of petitioning ; whereas it is declared 
to be their unalterable right, and ever to have been to, and adverts, as I be- 
fore ſtated, to a groſs violation of it in a recent caſe. | | 

«© That the railing or keeping a ſtanding army within the kingdom in time 
« of peace, unleſs it be with conſent of parhiament, is againſt law.. 

„ That the ſubjects, which are proteſtants, may have arms for their de- 
& fence, ſuitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. | 

« That elections of members of parliament, onght to be free. | 

« That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or proceedings in parliament, 
te ought not to be impeached, or queſtioned, in any court or place out of 
«« parliament.“ | | | 
Ls « That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, 

& nor cruel and unuſual pnniſhments inflicted. . 
« That jurors-ought to be duly impanelled and returned; and jurors which 
« paſs upon men in trials for high treaſon ought to be freeholders,”? 
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4% That all grants and promiſes of fines and forfeitüres of particular per- 
«“ ſons, before conviction, are illegal and void.“ | Le "a 
% And that for the redreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, ſtrength- 
<« ening, and preſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
Further, gentlemen, this bill goes on to ſay, “ For the ratifying, confirm- 
« ing, and eftabliſhing the {aid declaration, and the articles, clautes, matters, 


and ſingular the rights and liberties afferted and claimed in the ſaid decla- 
ration are the true ancient and indubitable rights and liberties of the people 
of this kingdom, and fo ſhall be eſteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, 


declaration, aud all officers and miniſters whatſoever ſhall ſer ve their ma- 
jeſties and their ſucceſſors, according to the fame in all times to come.” 
Such, gentlemen, is the Bill of Wrongs and of Inſult. I ſhall not profane 
it by ſaying one word more upon it. 3 

Now, gentlemen, I would aik you, whether what is faid by this man be 
reaſoning ot diſcuſſion; or whether it is nothing elſe but deception, and that 
deception conſiſting of a moſt abominable and complete ſuppreſſion ? Is there 


a word of this act quoted? Has the poor mechanic, to whom this paſſage is 


addreſſed, who is told that he has been wronged and inſulted at the revolution, 
has he this ſtatute by him to read? Would it not have been fair, at leaſt, to 
| have ſtated what it was? But inſtead of that, unſight, unſeen, (to uſe a very 
vulgar expreſſion) this propoſition is tendered to the very loweſt man in this 
country, namely, that the Bill of Rights is a Bill of Wrongs and of Inſult. 
| Paſs we then on to another; if you will pleaſe to make a memorandum of 
page 209, you will find that in the ſame fpirit, and with the ſame deſign, 


this man tells you that“ The intention of the government of England, 


here comes in another contemptuous expreſſion (“ for I rather chuſe to call it 


„by this name than the Englith' government), appears fince its political 


* connexion with Germany to have been ſo completely engroſſed and abſorb- 
ed by foreign affairs, and the means of raiſing taxes, that it ſeems to exit: 
© for no other purpoſes.” 


The government of the 
ſerving our lives and properties; but the government, I mean the Conſtitu- 


tion ot the country, Kings, Lords, and Commons, exiſts for no other pur- 


poſe but to be the inſtruments of raiſing taxes. To enter into any diſcuſſion 
of that, is taking up your time unneceſſarilyI only beg to draw your at- 


2 - . - bad * F 
tention to the dogmatical and cavalier manner in which theſe things are aſſertr 


ed; further, he tays—** Domeſtic concerns are neglected, and with reſpect to 
regular law, there is ſcarcely ſuch a thing.“ 


L itand in the city of London; I am addreſſing myſelf to gentlemen eminent 


in that city, whether the legiflature, fince the revolution, has, or not, ad- 


verted to domeſtic concerns: I think l may appeal to the growing proſperity 


of this country, from the moment that the night mare has been taken off its 
ſtomach, which preſfed upon it up to that moment. | 5 
We then proceed to page 211 and 212, where, after the whole Conſtitution 
of this country has been thus treated in groſs, he proceeds a little to diſſect 
and conlider the component parts of that Conſtitution; and in page 211 and 
212, in a dogma, we have this: | 5 . 
With reipect to the two Houſes of which the Engliſh Parliament is com- 
, poled, they appear to be effectually influenced into one, and, as a legiſla- 
ture, to have no temper of its own. The Minitter, whoever he at any 
time may be, touches it, as with an opium wand, and it fleeps obedience.” 


and things, therein contained, by the force of a law made in due form, by 
authority of Parliament, do pray it may be declared and enacted, that all 


and taken to be; and that all and every the particulars aforelaid ſhall be 
firmly and ſtrictly holden and obſerved, as they are expreſſed in the ſaid 


country then does not exiſt for the purpoſe of pre- 
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Now, gentlemen, here is another dogma without a ſingle fact, without a 
ſingle argument; but it is held out to the ſubjects of this country, that there 
is no energy or activity in either the ariſtocratical or democratical parts of this 
Conftitution; but that they are aſleep, and you might juſt as well have ſtatues 
there; it is not merely faid that it is fo now, but it is in the nature of things 
ſays he, that it ſhould be ſo. | ; | 2 

„ But if we look at the diſtin& abilities of the two Houſes; the difference 
« will appear fo great as to ſhew the inconſiſtency of placing power where 
ce there can be no certainty of the judgment to uſe it.—Wretched as the ſtate 
* of repreſentation is in England, it is manhood compared with what is called 
« the Houſe of Lords, and fo little is this nickname, Houſe, regarded, that 
ce the people fcarcely inquire at any time what it is doing. It appears alſo to 
« be moſt under influence, and the furtheſt removed from the general intereſt 
cc of the nation.” 5 | | * | 

Now, gentlemen, this is again ſpeaking in this man's contemptuous man- 
ner, at the expence of the ariſtocratical part of our conſtitution of govern. 
ment; an effentially beneficial part, whoſe great and permanent intereſt in the 
country renders them a firm barrier againſt any encroachment. I am not to 
_ ſuppoſe that you are ſo ignorant of the hiſtory of your country, as not to 


know the great and brilliant characters that have fat in that Houſe. No parti- 


cular period of time is alluded to in this paſſage. He ſurely cannot mean the 
preſent time; but I conceive he ſpeaks of all times, and that from the very 
nature of our government it muſt everlaſtingly be ſo. Slander upon that very 
great and illuftrious part of the legiſlature (untrue at any period), written in 
this ſcurrilous and contemptuous manner, is diſtinguiſhed greatly indeed from 
any ſober diſcuſſion of, whether an ariſtocratical part of government is a good 
or bad thing, and is calculated only to miflead and iiflame. | 
If you look next to page 232, there you will find that two of the compo- 
nent parts of the legiſlature, having been thus diſpoſed of, we come up to the 
throne itſelf, and this man ſays very truly of himſelf : | 
„Haring thus GLANCED at ſome of the defects of the two Houſes of Par- 
« liament, I proceed to wwhat is called the Crown, upon which I ſhall be very 
4 conciſe: | | | Y OO 
It ſignifies a nominal office of a million a year, the buſineſs of which con- 
« fiſts in receiving the money; whether the perſon be wiſe or fooliſh, ſane 
« or inſane, a native or a foreigner, matters not. Every miniſter acts 
upon the tame idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people muſt be 
* hoodwinked, and held in ſuperſtitious ignorance by ſome bugbear or other; 
„ and what is called the Crown anſwers this purpoſe, and therefore it anſwers 
all the purpoſes to be expected from it. This is more than can be ſaid of 
cc the other two branches. | Ls e | 
« The hazard to which this office is expoſed in all countries, including this 
„ among the reſt, is not from any thing that can happen to the man, but 
*« from what may happen to the nation, the danger of its coming to its ſenſes.” 


Then, gentlemen, we have been infane for theſe ſeven or eight hundred 


years: and I ſhall juſt diſmiſs this with this obſervation, that this infanity 
having ſubſiſted fo long, I truſt in God that it is incurable. _ 
In page 236 you have this note,—** I happened to be in England at the ce- 
cc lebration of the centenary of the revolution of 1688. The characters of 
4 William and Mary have always appeared to me deteſtable; the one ſeeking 


« to deſtroy his uncle, and the other her father, to get poſſeſſion of power 


« themſelves ; yet as the nation was diſpoſed to think ſomething of that event, 
56] felt hurt at ſeeing it aſcribe the whole reputation of it to a man who had 
& undertaken it as a job, and who, beſides what he otherwiſe got, charged fix 


„ hundred thouſand pounds for the expence of a little fleet that brought him 


„ trom Holland,—George the Firit acted the ſame cloſe-fifted part as William 
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« had done, and bought the Duchy of Bremin with the money he got from 


« England, two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds over and above his pay 


« as King; and having thus purchaſed it at the expence of England, added it 


b to his Hanoverian dominions for his own private profit. In fact, every na- 


* tion that does not govern itſelf, is governed as a job. England has been 


Then, gentlemen, what he calls a nation governing itſelf, is ſomething 
extremely different from a nation having conſented from time immemorial to 


be governed by a democracy, an ariſtocracy, and an hereditary executive ſu- 
preme magiſtrate ; and moreover, by a law- paramount, which all are bound to 
obey, he conceives, I ſay, that ſort of government not to be à government of 


the people themſelves, but he denominates that ſort of government a job, and 

not 2a government. | TR. | | | 
Gentlemen, ſuch are the paſſages which J have ſele&ed to you, as thoſe that 

diſcloſe the moſt offenſive doctrines in the book; that is fach as go funda. 


mentally to the overturning the government of this country. -I beg pardon, 
I have omitted one which contains more of direct invitation than any thing I 
have yet ſtated.—lt is in page 255 it is ſaid, the fraud, hypocriſy and impo- 
© fition of governments are now beginning to be too well underſtood to pro- 


«« miſe them any long career.—The farce of monarchy and ariſtocracy in all 
« countries is following that of chivalry, and Mr. Burke is dreſſing for the 
% funeral—let it then paſs quietly to the tomb of all other follies, and the 


** mourners be comforted. The time is not very diftant when England 


« will laugh at itſelf for ſending to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunſwick, 
« for men, at the expence of a million a year, who underſtand neither her 
6“ laws, her language, nor her intereſt, and whoſe capacities would ſcarcely 
1% have fitted them for the office of a Pariſh Conſtable.” | 

This is ſaid of William the Third=this is ſaid of two very illuſtrious 


Princes of the Houſe of Brunſwick, George the Firſt and Second, and extends 


to the preſent Sovereign upon the throne, 


If government could be truſted to ſuch hands, it muſt be ſome eaſy and ſimple 


& thing indeed, and materials fit for all the purpoſes may be found in every 


© town and village in England.“ | | | 
The policy of the conſtitution of this country has ever avoided, excepting 
when driven to it by melancholy neceſſity, to diſturb the hereditary ſucceſſion. 


to the throne z and it has wiſely thought it more fitting to purſue that ſyſtem, 
even though a foreiguer ſhould be ſeated on the throne of theſe realms, than 


to break through it.—This would inſinuate, that the neceſſary defects of an 


hereditary monarchy are ſuch as outweigh the advantages attending that which 
I have ſtated. Is that ſo? I would aſk any man who hears me, in point of hiſ- 
tory, whether it is not the permanent defect of ele&ive monarchies or ſove- 


reigns, that they ſeldom are men of any conſideration, and for an obvious rea- 


ſon; moſt frequently it has happened that turbulent factions, after having de- 
ſolated their country, one of them (it has ſo happened, at leaſt in moſt in- 
ſtances as far as my recollection goes) ſets up a tool whom the ſucceſsful fac- 
tion can themſelves govern at pleaſure.— Often has it happened that ſuch facti- 


ons, when a civil war ariſes, which muſt almoſt neceffarily be the caſe in 


elective monarchies, not chooling to come to the concluſion of an armed con- 
teſt, have choſen a very weak perſon, each in hope of ſtrengthening his party 
by the time the periodical civil war ſhould come round. I believe, upon exa- 
mination, this will be found to be generally the caſe, and to have prevailed in 
elective monarchies to a greater degree than any inconveniencies that may have 
ever ariſen from the natural infirmities of princes who ſucceeded to their 


thrones by hereditary rights, in the conſtitution of Great Britain; for to that, 
this man alludes. | Fr 
Ff 
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Has he ſtated with any ſort of fairneſs, or has he at all ſtated or adverted to 
the many, many remedies we have for any defect of that fort? Has he fa. 
ted the numerous councils of a King? His council of Parliament—his 
council of his Judges in matters of Jaw—his Privy council? Has he ftated 
the reſponſibility of all thoſe councils? Some in point of character, ſome of 
perſonable reſponſibility? Has he ſtated the reſponſibility of thoſe immediate 
| Apr who conduct his executive government? Has he ftated the appoint- 
ment of regents? Has he ſtated all this, which is indiſpenfably neceffary to- 
wards a fair and honeſt diſcuſſion (which this book will poſſibly be called) of 
this point of his inſuperable objection to hereditary monarchy? Can this be 
called any other than groſs ſuppreſſion and wilful mis-ftatement, to raiſe dif. 
content in half-informed minds ? | 

There does come acroſs my mind at this moment, unqueſtionably," one il- 
luſtrious exception to that doctrine I have ſtated, of men not the moſt capa- 
ble of government having in general been choſen in the caſe of elective mo- 
narchies; and that is a man whom no indignities, no misfortunes, no difap- 
pointments, no civil commotions, no provocations, ever forced from the full 
and ſteady poſſeſſion of a ſtrong mind, which has always riſen with elaſticity 
under all the preſſures that I have ftated ; and he, though not in one ſenſe of 
that word a great Prince, yet is certainly a great Man, who will go down as 
ſuch to the lateſt poſterity : I mean the King of Poland. Don't imagine, gen- 
tlemen, that my adverting to this illuſtrious character is uſelefs. Every gen- 
tleman who hears knows he had a conſiderable part of his matured education 
in this country. Here he familiarized himſelf with the conſtitution of this 
country. Here he became informed of the proviſions of what this man 
calls the Bill of Wrongs and Inſults, without diſparagement to him, 
for I believe him to be a juſt and wile prince, of great natural faculties, here 
it was that he ſaw, and could alone learn how the regal government of a free 
people was conducted, and that under a prince of the houte of Brunſwick. 

Gentlemen, having ſtated thus much to you, I will now, for want of ſuit- 
able expreſſions, (for mine are very feeble) borrow from another; I certainl 
have formed an opinion upon this ſubject preciſely ſimilar ; to deliver it in 
plain words would exhauſt the utmoſt of my powers, but I will borrow the 
words of a very able writer, who has moſt properly, for fear ſome ill impreſ- 
ſion ſhould be made by this book on the weaker part of mankind in America, 
given an anſwer to this book of Mr. Paine. That diſtinguiſhed gentleman, 
J have reaſon to believe, though not the chief magiſtrate in that country, is the 
ſecond in the executive government of it; that 1s, he is fecond in the exer- 
ciſe of the regal part of the government of that country. He takes care to 
confute accurately what Mr. Paine ſays with reſpect to America; but borrow- 
ing his words, I beg to be underſtood, that this is my opinion of the work be- 
fore you, and which I humbly offer for your conſideration and adoption. —He 
_ ſays, his intention appears evidently to be, to convince the 4 2 of Great 
Britain, that they have neither liberty nor a conſtitution; that their only poſ- 

% ſible means to produce thoſe bleſſings to themſelves, is to topple down head- 
long their preſent government, and follow implicitly the example of the 
& French.” | . 1 | ED | 

Gentlemen, the next paſſage, which I beg to be underſtood as mine, I with 
I could expreſs it as weil myſelf, is this:“ Mr, Paine, in reply, cuts the 
Gordian knot at once, declares the parliament of 1688 to have been down- 
right uſu pers, cenſures them for Caries unwiſely ſent to Holland for a 
„King, denies the exiftence of a Britiſh conſtitution, and invites the people 
ot England to overturn their preſent government and to ere& another upon 
„the broad baſis of national ſovereignty and government by repreſentation. 
« As Mr. Paine has departed altogether from the principles of the revolution, 
5 and has torn up by the roots all reaſoning from the Britiſh Conſtitution, by 
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the denial of its exiſtence, it becomes neceſſary to examine his work upon 
the grounds which he has choſen to aſſume. If we judge of the produc- 
ve tion from its apparent tendency, we may call it an addreſs to the Engliſh 
© nation, attempting to prove that they have a right to form a new Conſti- 
© tution; that it is expedient for them immediately to exerciſe that right, 
< and that in the formation of this Conſtitution they can do no better than 
<< to imitate the model ſet before them by the French national aſſembly, 
„ However immethodical his production is, I believe the whole of its argu- 

4 mentative part may be referred to theſe three points : If the ſubject were 
4c to affect only the Britiſh nation, we might leave them to reaſon and act 

« for themſelves; but theſe are concerns equally important to all mankind 3 
© and the citizens of America are called upon, from high authority, (he al- 


« ludes to a gentleman in a high fituation in that country, who has publiſhed _ 


«© an opinion of this book) to rally round the ſtandard of this champion of 
 & revolutions. I ſhall, therefore now proceed to examine the reaſons ;** and 
ſo he goes on. 5 . | a 
Gentlemen, I would adopt, with your permiſſion, a few more words from 
this publication :—*©* When Mr. Paine invited the people of England to de- 
« troy their preſent government, and form another conſtitution, he ſhould 
& have given them ſober reaſoning, and not flippant witticiſms.“ Whether 
that is or not the caſe what I have read to you to-day will enable you to 
judge. He ſhould have explained to them the nature of the grievances dy 
46 which they are oppreſſed, and demonſtrated the impoſſibility of reforming 
c the government in its preſent organization. He ſhould have pointed out 
0 ſome poſſible method for them to act, in their original character, without 
« a total diſſolution of civil ſociety among them; he ſhould have proved what 
4c great advantages they would reap as a nation from ſuch a revol nion, with« 
c without diſguifing the great dangers and formidable difficulties with which 
« jt muſt be attended. So much for the paſſages themſelves, and this in- 
ter pretation, which I humbly ſubmit to your conſideration. X 

The next matter upon which I ſhall proceed is the evidence which I pro- 
poſe to adduce, and that evidence will go to ſhew, not only the fact of this 
man's being the writer of this book, by his own repeated admiſſion, and by 

Jetters under his own hand, but will likewiſe go directly to ſhew what is his 
intent in ſuch publication, which appears I think moſt clearly; and over and 
above that I ſhall produce to you a Letter, which this man was pleaſed to ad- 
dreſs to myſelf, in which Letter he avows himſelf in ſo many words the au- 
thor, and TI ſhall prove it to be his hand-writing ; and further than that, 
there is matter in that letter, apparently ſhewing the intention with which 
that book was written, namelv, to vilify this conſtitution, and to injure this 
country irretrievably. | OC „„ EW 
Two other letters I ſhall be under the neceſſity of reading to you, in which 
he has ſtated himſelf the author. The one is a letter to a perſon of the name 
of Jordan, in which he expreſſes himſelf in this manner: 

February 16, 1792,” (that was the day on which the book was publiſhed) 
« For your ſatistaction and my own I ſend you the incloſed, though I do not 
5 apprehend there will he any occaſion to ule it: if in caſe there ſhould, you 
66 will immediately tend a line for me, under cover, to Mr. Johnſon, St. 
Paul's Church Vard, who will forward it to me, upon which I ſhall come 

& and anſwer perſonally for the work; ſend alſo for Mr. Horne Tooke. 

| | | | | „„ 

The letter incloſed was this; addreſſed to the ſame man, Jordan, the Book. 
ſeller.—“ Sir, ſhould any perſon, under the ſanction of any kind of autho. 

& rity, enquire of you reſpecting the author and publiſher of the Rights of 

« Man, you will pleaſe to _— ＋ as the author aud publiſher of that 
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4. work, and ſhiw to ſuch perſon this letter. I will, 2s ſoon as I am ac- 
“ quainted with it, appear and anſwer for the work perſonally.” | 
Gentlemen, with reſpect to his letter written to me, it is in theſe terms. 
Mr. Exskixz. My Lord, the Attorney General ſtates a letter in the hand 
| writing of Mr. Paine, which eſtabliſhes that he is the author. I dehre to 
| know whether he means to read a letter which may be the ſubject ot a ſub- 
Kantive and diftin& proſecution z I do not mean to diſpute the publication, 
or even to give him the trouble of proving the letters which he has juſt ſtated ; 
whether the Attorney General will think it conſiſtent with the fituation in 
| which he is placed, at this moment, to read a letter written at a time long 


ſubſequent to the publication, containing, as I underſtand (if J am miftaken | 


In that I withdraw my obje&ion) but containing diftin& clear and unequi- 
vocal libellous matter, and which I, in my addrefs to the Jury, if I am not 


| deceived in what I have heard, ſhall admit to be upon every principle of the 
Engliſh Law a libel. Therefore, if that ſhould turn out to be the caſe, will 


your lordſhip ſuffer the mind of the jury to be entirely put aſide from that 
matter which is the ſubje& of the proſecution, and to go into matter which 


hereafter may be, and I cannot but ſuppoſe would be, if the defendant were 
within the reach of the law of this country, the ſubject of a diſtin&t and in- 


dependent proſecution. 


Lord Kenyon. If that letter goes a jot to prove that he is the author of 


this publication, I cannot reje& that evidence; in proſecutions for high trea- 
fon, where overt acts are laid, you may prove overt acts not laid to prove thoſe 


„Ar laid; if it goes to prove him the author of the book, I am bound to 
Amit it. ; | 


* « Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL, | \ 

The Letter is thus: n e | 
| N | Paris, 11th of November, 1/t Year of the Republic, 
4 Sir, as there can be no perſonal reſentment between two ftrangers, I 
« write this letter to you, as to a man againſt whom I have no animoſity. 


„ You have, as Attorney General, commenced a proſecution againſt me 


« as the author of the Rights of Man. Had not my duty, in conſequence 
of my being elected a member of the National Convention of France, 
called me from England, I ſhould have ftaid to have conteſted the injuſtice 


« proſecution, but to defend the principles I had advanced in the work. 

« The duty I am now engaged in is of too much importance to permit me 
to trouble myſelf about your prolecution ; when I have leiſure, I ſhall have 
no objection to meet you on that ground; but, as I now ſtand, whether 
you go on with the proſecution or whether you do not, or whether you 
obtain a verdict, or not, is a matter of the moſt perfe& indifference to 


me as an individual, If you obtain one (which you are welcome to if you 


0 can get it), it cannot affect me, either in perſon, property, or reputation, 
. otherwiſe than to increaſe the latter; and with ape to yourſelf, it is as 
& confiſtent that you obtain a verdict againſt the Man in the Moon, as againſt 
me; neither do I fee how you can continue the proſecution againſt me as 
« you would have done againſt one of your own people, who had abſented 


„ himlelt becauſe he was profecuted ; what paſſed at Dover, proves that my 


1 departure from England was no ſecret. 


«6 My neceffary ablence from your country affords the opportunity of 
« knowing whether the proſecution was intended againſt Thomas Paine or 
« againſt the Rights of the People of England to inveſtigate ſyſtems and 
principles of government; for as I cannot now be the object of the proſe - 
© cution, the going on with the proſecution will ſhew that ſomething elſe 
„was the object, and that ſomething elſe can be no other than the People of 


England; lor it 4s ant their Ne and not Saint me, that a verdict 


of that proſecution ; not upon my own account, for I cared not about the 
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“ or ſentence can operate, if it can operate at all. Be then fo candid as to 


te tell the Jury (if you chuſe to continue the proceſs) whom it is you are pro- 
« ſecuting, and on whom it is that the verdict is to fall.“ 
Gentlemen, I certainly will comply with this requeſt, I am proſecuting both 


him and his work; and if I ſucceed in this proſecution, he ſhall never return 


to this country otherwiſe than in vinculis, for I will outlaw him. | 
But I have other reaſons than thoſe I have mentioned for writing you 
4 this letter; and however you may chuſe to interpret them, they proceed 
« from a good heart. The time, Sir, is becoming too ſerious to play with 


Court proſecutions, and ſport with national rights. The terrible examples 


<c that have taken place here upon men, who leſs than a year ago, thought 
© themſelves as ſecure as any proſecuting Judge, Jury, or Attorney General, 
«© can now do in England, ought to have ſome weight with men in your 
6 fituation.”” | | | 


Now Gentlemen, I do not think that Mr. Paine judges very well of man- 


kind—TI do not think that it is a fair concluſion of Mr. Paine, that men ſuch 
as you and myſelf, who are quietly living in obedience to the laws of the 
land which they inhabit, exerciſing their ſeveral functions peaceably, and I 
hope with a moderate ſhare of reputaion : I do not conceive that men called 
upon to think, and in the habit of reflection, are the moſt likely men to be 
immediately thrown off the hinges by menaces and threats; and I doubt whe- 


ther men exerciſing public functions, as you and I do in the face of our coun- 
try, could have the courage to run away. All I can tell Mr. Paine is this 


it any of his aſſaſſins are here in London, and there is ſome ground to ſup- 
Poſe they may be, or the aſſaſſins of thoſe with whom he is connected; if 
they are here, I tell them, that I do in my conſcience think, that for a man 
to die of doing his duty, is juſt as good a thing as dying of a raging fever, or 
under the tortures of the ſtone. Let him not think, that not to be an incen= 
diary is to be a coward. | 5 „ 

He fays—** That the Government of England is as great, if not the greateſt 
perfection of fraud and corruption, that ever took place fince governments 
* began, is what you cannot be a ftranger to; unleſs the conſtant habit of 
<f ſeeing it has blinded your ſenſe.” Upon my word, gentlemen, I am ſtons 
blind, I am not forry for jit.—“ But though you may not chuſe to lee it, 


the people are ſeeing it very faſt, and the progreſs is beyond what you may 
4e chule to believe. ls it poſſible that you or I can believe, or that reaſon 


can make any other man believe, that the capacity of ſuch a man as Mr. 
% Guelph, or any of his profligate ſons, is neceſſary to the government of a 
6 nation.“ : | | | 

Now, gentlemen, with refpeR to this paſſage, I have this to ſay, it is con- 
temptuous, ſcandalous, falſe, cruel z»==Why, Gentlemen, is Mr. Paine, in 


addition to the political doctrines that he is teaching us in this country; Is 


he to teach us the morality and religion, of IMPLACABILITY ? Is he to teach 
human creatures, whoſe moments of exiſtence depend upon the permiſſion of 
a Being, mercitul, long-ſuffering and of great goodneſs, that thoſe youthful - 
errors from which even royalty is not exempted are to be treaſured up in a 


vindictive memory, and are to receive ſentence of irremiſhble fin at urs 


hands. Are they all to be confounded in theſe flanderous terms, ſhocking for 
Britiſh ears to hear, and I am ſure diftreſſing to their hearts? He is a barba- 
rian, who could ule ſuch profligate expreſſions uncalled for by any thing which 
could be the object of his letter addreſſed to me. If giving me pain was his 
object, he has that helliſh gratification. Would this man deſtroy that great 
auxiliary of all human laws and conſtitutions—“ to judge of others as we 
would be judged ourlſelyes.” —This is the bill of wrongs and inſults of the 
chriſtian religion. I preſume it is conſidered as that bill of wrongs and inſults 
in the heart of that man who can have the barbarity to uſe thoſe expreſſions 
and gddreſs them to me in a way by which I could not but receive them, 
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Gentlemen, there is not perhaps in the world a more beneficial analogy, nor 
a finer rule to judge by in public matters, than by aſſimilating them to what 
paſſes in domeſtic life.—A family is a ſmall kingdom, a kingdom is a large fa- 
| ily : ſuppoſe this to have happened in private life, judge of the good heart 
of this man, who thruſts into my hands, the grateful ſervant of a kind and 
| beneficent maſter, and that too through the unavoidable trick of the common 
poſt ſlander upon his whole offspring. Lay your hands upon your hearts, 
and tell me what is your verdi& with reſpect to his heart ee it! | 
Gentlemen, he has the audacity to ſay, < I ſpeak to you as one man ought 


to ſpeak to another.” Does he ſpeak to me of thoſe Auguſt Perſonages as one 


man ought to ſpeak to another? Had he ſpoken thoſe words to me perſonally, 


I will not anſwer for it, whether I ſhould not have forgot the duties of my 
| office, and the dignity of my ſtation, by being hurried into a violation of 


that peace, the breach of which I am compelled to puniſh in others. He ſays, 


4 And I know alſo, that I ſpeak, what other people are beginning to think. 


© That you cannot obtain a verdi& (and if you do it will ſignify nothing) 
% without packing a Jury, and that we both know that ſuch tricks are prac- 
6 tiſed, is what I have very good reaſon to believe. Mentiris impudentiſſime. 
—Gentlemen, I know of no ſuch practice; I know, indeed, that no ſuch prac- 


tice exiſts, nor can exiſt ; I know the very contrary of this to be true; and 1 


know too that this Letter, containing this dangerous falſehood, was deſtined 


for future publication ; that I have no doubt of, and therefore I dwell thus 


Jong upon it. 1 5 | | | 
| © I have gone into coffee-houſes, and places where TI was unknown, on pur- 


4e poſe to learn the currency of opinion.” Whether the ſenſe of this nation _ 


js to be had in ſome pot-houſes and coffee-houles in this town of his own 
choofing, is a matter I leave to your judgment. And I never yet ſaw any 
% company of twelve men that condemned the book; but I have often found 


4 a greater number than twelve approving it; and this I think is a fair way of. 


« collecting the natural currency of opinion. Do not then, Sir, be the inſtrument 
« of drawing twelve men into a fituation that may be ixjurious to them after- 
« wards;” injurious to them afterwards, thoſe words ſpeak for themſelves, 
He proceeds thus. | 47 C00 
© do not ſpeak this from policy, (what then?) „ but from” (gentlemen, 

I will give yon a hundred gueſſes) “ gENEVOLENCE! but if you chuſe to go 
e on with the proceſs, I make it my requeſt that you would read this letter 
4 in Court, after which' the Judge and the Jury may do as they pleaſe. As I 
4% do not conſider myſelf the object of the proſecution, neither can I be af- 
1 fected by the iſſue one way or the other, I fhall, though a foreigner in your 
country, ſubſcribe as much money as any other man towards ſupporting 
* the right of the nation againſt the profecution ; and it is for this purpoſe only 
4c that I ſhall do it.— THOMAS Paine.” JJ) 

So it is a ſubſcription defence you hear. | 

P. 8. I intended, had I ſtaid in England, to have publiſhed the infor- 
« mation, with my remarks upon it,” —that would have been a decent thing 
* before the trial came on; but as I am otherwiſe engaged, I reſerve my- 
« ſelf till the trial is over, when I ſhall reply fully to every thing you ſhall 
«© advance; I hope in God he will not omit any one ſingle word that I have 
uttered this day, or ſnall utter in my future addreſs to you. This concerted 
menace [I deſpiſe, as I do thoſe of a nature more cut-throat. | 
Gentlemen, I do not think that I need to trouble you any further for the pre- 
ſent : according as you ſhall be of opinion, that the neceiſarily miſchievous 
tendency and intent of this book is that which I have taken the liberty (at 
more length than I am warranted perhaps) to ſtate to you; according as you 
fall or ſhall not be of opinion, ſo necelfarily will be your verdi&t. I have 
donc my duty in bringing betore a jury an vitender of this magnitude. Be the 
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_ event what it may, I Aa done my duty; I am ſatisfled with having placed, 


* 


this great and flouriſhing community under the powerful ſhield of your pro- 


tection. | E Ce” 
EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 


| Thomas Haynes ſworn. [Examined by My. Bearcroft.] 2 
QQ. Where did you get that book? A. At Mr. Jordan's, in Fleet - ſtreet. 
Q. When? A. In the month of February, 1792. : 
. (1t was put into Court.) 
Thomas Chapman ſworn. [Examined by Mr. Sofcitor General. 
Q. What buſineſs are you? A. A Printer. Y 1 
Q Do you know the defendant, Thomas Paine? A. I do. 5 
pon what occaſion did you become acquainted with him? A. On the 
recommendation of Mr. Thomas Chriſtie. a | | 


Q. For what purpole was he introduced to you, or you to him? A. I was 
introduced to Mr. Paine, by Mr. Chriſtie, to print ſome book that he had. 


Q. When was that? A. I cannot directly ſay; it was in the year 1791. 
Q What book was that? A. The Firſt Part of the Rights of Man. 


'Q. Are you a publiſher as well as a Printer? A. I am not; merely a printer. 


. Q. Did you print the Firſt Part of the Rights of Man? A. I did. 


Who was the ſelling book-ſeller of that book ? A. Mr. Jordan, of Fleet- 


ſtreet. 


Q. Had you any intercourſe with Mr. Jordan and Mr. Paine concerning 


that book? A. I had. 


Q. What was that intercourſe relative to? A. To the manner of publiſn- 


ing the book. : = OY 
Q. Did Jordan in fact publiſh that book? A. He did. 
. Had you any intercourſe with Mr. Paine relative to the printing this 


hook which I have in my hand: (The WVitneſs looks at it.) A. The firſt edi- 


tion of this hook I had; I don't think I printed this edition of it. I printed 
the firſt edition of it. | | | | 
Q. Is that the Firſt or Second Part? A. The ſecond part, I printeda part 
of the Second Part. . | | 5 
Mr. Erſtine. Can you ſwear to that very book? A. I cannot. 
Mr. Solicitor General. You ſay you printed part of the Second Part of the 
Rights of Man? A. Yes. : NT ey) 
Q. What part did you print? A. I printed as far as page 112, ſignature H. 


Q. By ſignature H, you mean the letter H, that is at the bottom of the 


page? A. Ves. . 
Q. Upon whoſe employment did you print ſo much of the Second Part? 


A. Mr. Paine's. 


| * you print the reſt of the work from letter to H the concluſion of it? 
A. 


Copy. = | 5 
Q. Did you print as far as 146, or ſtop at 112, ſignature H? A. I ſtopped 


at 112 ; but my people had compoſed to page 146, which was not printed by me. 


Q. Had you any converſation with Mr, Paine relative to the printing the 
remainder of the work, and if you had, what was that converſation ? A. 
When I had finiſhed page 112, or ſheet H, the proof ſheet I, came into my 
hand ; upon examining ſheet I, there was a part, which, in my weak judg- 
ment, appeared of a dangerous tendency ; I therefore immediately concluded in 
my mind not to proceed any farther in the work; accordingly 1 wrote a ſhort 
note to Mr, Paine ; this was about two o'clock in the afternoon, determining 


to ſend a letter, with the remainder of the copy. I felt a degree of relue- 


tance from the circumſtance of Mr. Paine's civilities that I had experienced as 


have the copy in my poſſeſſion as far as 146, I think : the manuſcripe | 


* „ 


2 gentleman and an employer; and I was fearful I ſhould not have courage in 
the morning to deliver up the copy ; but a circumſtance occurred in the courſe 
of the day, which enabled me to do it with ſatisfaction to myſelf, I will relate 
the circumſtance, if you will give me leave. + © A 4 
Q. Was Mr. Paine preſent when that circumſtance happened? A. He was: 

and as it may, in the eyes of the Court, exculpate me from a charge that Mr. 
Paine has thought proper to bring againſt me, I ſhall eſteem it a favour of the 
Court if they will buffer me to mention every circumſtance of that kind. That 
very day at fix o'clock Mr. Paine called upon me. FF ISL 

Do you recolle& the day? A. I have à copy of that letter, which is 
dated the 17th of January, ſo that he muſt have had: called upon me on the 
16th. Mr. Paine called upon me, and, as was rather unuſual, at leaſt to my 

wledge, he was rather intoxicated by liquor, He had, I believe, that 
day, dined with Mr. Johnſon, in Saint Paul's Church Yard. Being intox- 


| Tcated he introduced a ſubje& we have unfortunately differed on ſeveral times 


the ſubje& of religion, 'a favourite ſubje& with him when intoxicated. I am 
ſorry to mention theſe circumſtances ; but as it will juſtify me in the eyes of 
the public, as part of the Appendix has done me material injury in my pro- 


feſſion. The fubject of debate ran very high; he oppoſed every thing with 
great virulence, till at length he came to perſonal abuſe, very much ſo, both 


to myſelf and Mrs. Chapman. An obſervation was made by Mrs. Chapman, 
late in the evening, I believe near ten o clock, at which Mr. Paine was particu- 


larly offended ; riſing up in a great paſſion, he ſaid he had not been ſo perſons 


ally affronted in the whole courſe of his life before. 
Mr. Erſtine. The information charges no offence like this. 
Court. This is no offence, it appears only at preſent to be impertinent. 


Mr. Erſtine. I admit the publication, but I cannot admit that letter. 


Mr. Solicitor General. Goon. f 3 | 

Chapman. Mr. Paine accordingly roſe in a great paſſion, declaring that, 
as I was a diſſenter, he had a very bad opinion of diſſenters in general; he be- 
lieved them all to be a pack of hypocrites, and therefore he mul deal very cau- 


tiouſly weh them, and begged, therefore, that in the morning, before I pro- 


ceeded any further in his work, we ſhould have a ſettlement. I felt a degree of 


pleaſure in it, as it enabled me, with courage, next morning, to deliver up his 


copy, which I had before determined. I ſent a letter next morning, incloſing 
the whole of his copy. He called upon me, and made many apologies for what 
he had ſaid: he ſaid that it was the effect of liquor, and hoped that I would 
mou it over, and proceed with the work; but being determined on the matter, 
I would not upon any account.:- - (Sts * 


Q. And did you ſtate to him the reaſon why you would not go on with the 
work ? A. I did. The letter will ſhew the reaſon. 8 f 


Mr. Solicitor General. Vou have told us that Mr. Paine was your employ- 


er, ſo far as you did print. Did you ever make any offers to any body to buy 


the copy of the Second Part of the Rights of Man? A. I did. 
Q. To whom? A. To Mr. Paine. 8 . 7 00 
Q When you made theſe offers, did he accept them or refuſe them, or how 
did he treat the offers? - A. I made him three ſeparate offers in the different 
ſtages of the work ? the firſt, I believe, was a hundred guineas, the ſecond 
five hundred, and the laſt was a thouſand. 3 RS | 
To theſe offers, what did Mr. Paine anſwer? A. To the beſt of my re- 


collection, he anſwered, that as it was his intention to publiſh a ſmall edition of 
his work, he wiſhed to reſerve it in his own hands. | | 


Q. Have you leen this Mr. Paine write? A. I have. | 
Q. Do you think you-know his hand writing? A. I think Ido. 
Q. Look at that letter, (dated Feb. 16, 1792) is that his hand writing? 


A. 1 think it is. 


pL 
. Ee 


* 


APPENDIX a 
Lock at that (dated Feb. 16, 1792, encloſed i in the above? A. Ithink 


that is his hand writing. 


Q. Look particularly at this ſhort note, (dated April 21, 17924) is that his 
hand writing? A. Ibelieve it is. 
Q. Here is an order directed to yourlelf, (dated Feb. 7. 1792, look at that, 
is that his hand writing: ? A. I is. 

Q. Look at that letter (dated June 29, 1792) is that Mr. Paine's hand” 
writing? A. I believe it is. 

Q. Look at that letter (the letter to the Attorney General, dated Paris, 
tbe Tithof Nov.) is that Mr. Paine's hand writing? A. I cannot ſpeak with 


| wh certainty. 


Q. Do you believe that to be his had writing? A. Iam inclined to think it 1s. 
1 ' Thomas Chapman, croſs- examined by Mr. Erſzine. 


Q. In the firſt place, how often have you ſeen Mr. Paine write? A. I pre- 


; ſme a dozen times. 


Q. Did you ever look at him when he was writing, ſo as neat to ob- 
ſerve how he formed his characters ? A. Decency would not {uifer me to look 
particularly S 

QI take for nid, that you did not at that time ſuppoſe you ſhould be 
called upon to prove his hand writing, and did not of courſe take any notice of 
1:.—Did you, upon your oath, look at it with a view of jaying, I will ſce how 
this man writes in order that I may know his writing again? A. I did not. 

Q Dld you ever ſee any other writing than that you have deſcribed ? A. No. 

bh, en you are only inchned to believe that laſt letter! is his hand wracing | ? 

es. 

Mr. Solicitor General. Do you believe that the tft letter is his hand writ- 
ing? ? A. I think it is. | 

Mr. Erſzine. Do you mean to ſay, that you havea firmer belief of it now 
than you had a moment ago? A. Yes. 

Q What has produced this change in your opinion | ? wy By the manner of 
his ſignature. ; 

Had not you looked at his fignature before? A. It truck me that there 


was Tomething particular in the manner of his writing his ſignature. 


Q. Then you have a firmer belief now than you had a few minutes _ 


A. Yes. 


The "Rar read. Fes 7th, 92. | 
„ Mr. Chapman, leaſe to deliver to Mr. Jordan the remaining ſheets of 
« the Rights of Man. «© THOMAS PAINE.” | 


« Fed. 16, 1992: ↄ＋ 
60 For your ſatisfaction and my own, I ſend you the encloſed, tho' I do "me 
„ apprehend there will be any occaſion to uſe it; if in caſe there ſhould, 
*« will immediately ſend a line for me under cover, to Mr. Johnſon, St. Pan's 
„ Church-Yard, who will forward it to me, upon which I ſhall come and an- 
© ſwer perſonally for the work. end alſo to Mr. Horne Tooke. 
„ Mr. Jordan, LS... T. P. 
6 No. 166, Fleet- ſireet, 


«Sts, « Feb. 1 1792. 


4e Should any perſon, under the ſanction of any kind of authority, enquire 
of you reſpecting the author and publiſher of the Rights of Man, you will 


« pleaſe to mention me as the author and publiſher of that work, and ſhew to 


c“ ſuch perſon this letter. I will, as ſoon as I am made acquainted with it, 


% appear and anſwer for the work perſonally. 
Mr. Jordan, „ Your humble Servant, 
% No. 166, Fleet. ſtreet, „THOMAS PAINE.” 
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a APP E N DI X. 


% Mr. Joy d Ax, | 


April 21, 1792, 


« Pleaſe to ſettle the account of the ſale of the pamphlets with Mr. John - 


ſon, as I am at preſent engaged in getting forward another ſmall work for 
publication. | 1 1 | 


3 Mr. Jordan, | x cc Your's, &c. he ok 


66 


_ 
* 


No. 166, Fleet - ſtreet. | „ THOMAS PAINE.” 


well | is „ 15 Lerdon, June 29, 1792. 
I have drawn on you two drifts for one hundred and fifty pounds each, 
one at ſeven days ſight, the other at fourteen, payable to Mr. Johnſon, or 


order, for monies, which he has advanced on my account, and bills which are 


due, which drafts pleaſe to pay, and place the ſame to my account. 
„ My. eren,  _ —_ TAY 


| &« Yours, &c. | 
No. 166, Fleet-ſtreet. „THOMAS PAINE.” 


8, Paris, 11th of November, 17 year of the Republic. 


As there can be no perſonal reſentment between two ſtrangers, I write this 


letter to you, as to a man againſt whom I have no animoſity. 


% You have, as Attorney General, commenced a proſecution againſt me, 
as the Author of Rights of Man. Had not my duty, in conſequence of my 


being elected a Member of the National Convention of France, called me 
from England, I ſhould have ſtaid to have conteſted the injuſtice of that 
proſecution ; not upon my own account, for I cared not about the proſe- 
cution, but to have defended the principles I nad advanced in the work. 


The duty I am now engaged in is of too much importance to permit me 


to trouble myſelf about your proſecution : when I have leiſure, I have no 


objection to meet you on that ground; but as I now ſtand, whether you 
go on with the proſecution, cr whether yon do not, or whether you 


obtain a verdict, or not, is a matter of the moſt perfect indiffer- 


* ence to me as an individual. If you obtain one (which you are welcome 
to, if you can get it) it cannot affect me either in perfon, property, or 
reputation, otherwiſe than to increaſe the latter: and with reſpect 


to yourſelf, it is as conſiſtent that you obtain a verdi& againſt the 


Man in the Moon as againſt me: neither do I ſee how you can continue 
the proſecution againſt me as you would have done againit one of your own 


people who had abſented himſelf becauſe he was proſecuted : what paſſed at 
Dover proves that my departure from England was no ſecret. 

My neceſſary abſence from your country now, in conſequence of my duty 
here, affords the opportunity of knowing whether the proſecution was in- 


| tended againſt Thomas Paine, or againſt the Rights of the people of Eng- 


land to inveſtigate ſyſtems and principles of government; for as I cannot 
now be the object of the proſecution, the going on with the proſecution will 


ſnew that ſomething elſe was the object, and that ſomething elſe can be 


no other than the people of England, for it is againſt their rights, and not 
againſt me, that a verdict or ſentence can operate, if it can operate at all. 


Be then ſo candid as to tell the jury (if you chuſe to continue the proceſs) 
whom it is you are proſecuting, and on whom it is that the verdict 


is to fall. 


„ But I have other reaſons than thoſe I have mentioned for writing you this 
jetter; and, however you may chuſe to interpret them, they proceed from 


* a good heart. The time, Sir, is becoming tco ſerious to play with Court 
' proſecutions, and ſport with National Rights. The terrible examples that 


have taken place here, upon men who lels than a year ago thought them- 
ſelves as ſecure as any proſecuting Judge, Jury, or Attorney General, can 
now do in England, ought to have ſome weight with men in your ſituation. 
That the government of England is as great, if not the greateſt, perfection 


of fraud and corruption that ever took place ſince governments began, is 


what you cannot be a ftranger to, unleſs the conſtant habit of ſeeing it has 
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| book? A. Yes. 


A PPEN DI X. 408 


4 blinded your "IP but though you may not chuſe to ſee it, the people 


< are ſeeing it very faſt, and the progreſs is beyond what you may chuſe to 
ce believe. Is it poſſible that you, or I can believe, or that reaſon can make 
« any other man believe, that the capacity of ſuch a man as Mr. Guelph, or 


any of his profligate ſons, is neceſſary to the government of a- nation? I 


<< ſpeak to you as one man ought to ſpeak to another; and I know alſo, that 
6 I ſpeak what other people are beginning to think. 
That you cannot obtain a verdict (and if you do it will ſignify nothing) 


„without packing a jury, (and we both know that ſuch tricks are practiſed) 


is what I have very good reaſon to believe. I have gone into coffee-houſes, 


“ and places where I was unknown, on purpoſe to learn the currency of opi- 


*© nion, and I never yet ſaw any company of twelve men that condemned the 
„ book; but I have often found a greater number than twelve approving 
6 it, ind this I think is a fair way of collecting the natural currency of opi- 


* nion. Do not then, Sir, be the inſtrument of drawing twelve men into a 


ce ſituation that may be injurious to them afterwards. do not ſpeak this 
ce from policy, but from benevolence ; but if you chuſe to go on with the 


_ ©. proceſs, I make it my requeſt to you that you will read this letter in 


« Court, after which the Judge and the Jury may do as they pieaſe. As I 
& do not conſider myſelf the SbjeR of the proſecution, neither can I be af- 


c feted by the iſſue, one way or the other, I ſhall though a foreigner in your 
country, ſubſcribe as much money as any other man towards ſupporting 


cc the right of the Nation againſt the proſecution; ; and it is for this purpole 
« only that I ſhall do it. | THOMAS PAINE.” 


«© To Arch. Macdonald, 1 General, 
ce As I have not time to copy letters, you will excuſe the 5 N 
&« P. 8. I intended, had I ſtaid in England, to have publiſhed the infor- 


c mation, with my remarks upon it, before the trial came on ; but, as I am 
„ otherwiſe engaged, I reſerve myſelf till the ! 18 over, when I ſhall reply | 


0 fully to every thing you ſhall advance. y ED 
Andrew Milne (worn. [Examined by Mr. Bearcroft.] 
Q. I believe you lived with Mr. Jordan? A. Yes. 
Q. When? A. About this time twelvemonth. 
Did you at any time fee Mr. Paine at Mr. Jordan's? A. Yes. 
. What was the buhneſs he came upon ? ? A. It was 3 money 
Pr incipally. 


Did you ever go to the printers of that book while it was in hand ? 
A. The Second Part I did. 
Q. Did you go by the directions of any -body, and by whoſe directions ? 


A. By Mr. Paine's directions. 


Q. Had you occaſion to 4e him more than once? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you at any time get an or der "from him to Mr. Crowder the printer ? 


| A. Ves, once in particular. 


3 that before or after it was gone out of the hands of Chapman? ? 
fter. 


Q. Did you ever ſee him at Jordan's ſhop, after it had hoop publiſhed more. 
than once? A. Ves. | 


Q. Tell us the circumſtances. A. Reſpecting that note, in which he men- 
tions Mr.. Horne Tooke, I was in the ſhop at the time Mr. Paine came with 
Mr. Horne Tooke to Mr. Jordan's, in the evening; the converſation was in 
the parlour ; I did not hear the converſation, but f Ars of it afterwards. 

Q. I don't aſk you what you learned from any youy elie; did you learn it 
from Paine? A. No. 

Q. Did you ſee any mone 7 Fw by moan to Mr, Paine on account of this 
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Jon Purdue ſworn. [Examined by Mr. Wood. Bd 


Q. Are you acquainted with Mr. Paine? A. I was formerly. 

Q. How long ago? A. I have not ſeen him ſince he went to America, 
Q. He was in the Exciſe? A. He was in the Exciſe. OD 

Q. Are you acquainted with his hand writing? A. Formerly I was. 

Q. Look at theſe letters, and ſay, whether you believe them to be his 
hand-writing? A. I believe they all are. e N 
"IN; (The Extras from the Libel read, as follows.) 

| 6 8885 = Page 192. \ £ 

e All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An heritable Crowns 
or an heritable Throne, or by what other fanciful name ſuch things may be 
called, have no other fignificant explanation than that mankind are heritable 
property. To inherit a government, is to inherit the people, as if they 
„% „ % d TIE” | | 


TIS I. 
A «a NV 


1 Page 204. | 9 
This convention met in Philadelphia in May 1787, of which General 
Waſhington was elected preſident. He was not at that time connected 
with any of the State- governments, or with Congreſs. He delivered up his 
* commiſſion when the war ended, and fince then had lived a private citizen. 
„e convention went deeply into all the ſubje&s ; and having, after a 
variety of debate and inveſtigation, agreed among themlelyes upon the ſe- 
<< veral parts of a federal conſtitution, the next queſtion was, the manner of 
© giving it authority and practice. En GL bogs Lobie es 

« For this purpote, they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, fend for a 
Dutch Stadthelder, or a German Ele&or; but they referred the whole 
cc matter to the ſenſe and intereſt of the counter 8 

„ 3 
ce The hiſtory of the Edwards and Henries, and up to the commencement 
& of the Stuarts, exhibits as many inſtances of tyranny as could be ated 
within the limits to which the nation had reſtricted it. The Stuarts en- 
deavoured to paſs thoſe limits, and their fate is well known. In all thoſe 
* inſtances we ſee nothing of a conſtitution, but only reſtrictions on aſſumed 
© Dower. | | | | 

1 After this, another William, deſcended from the ſame ſtock, and claim- 
<« ing from the ſame origin, gained poſſeſſion; and of the two evils, James 
« and William, the nation preferred what it thought the leaſt ; ſince, from 
ce circumſtances it muſt take one. The act, called the Bill of Rights, comes 
« here into view. What is it but a bargain, which the parts of the Govern- 
«© ment made with each other to divide powers, profits, and privileges ? You 
e ſhall have fo much, and I will have the reſt; and with reſpe& to the na- 
« tion, it ſaid, for your ſhare, You ball have th; right of petitiomng. This 
being the caſe, the Bill of Rights is more properly a bill of wrongs, and 
«© of inſult. As to what is called the Convention Parliament, it was a thing 
„ that made itſelf, and then made the authority by which it ated. A 
« few perſons got together, and called themſelves by that name. Several of 
„ them bad never been elected, and none of them for the purpoſe. 

« From the time of William, a ſpecies of government aroſe, ifſuing out of 
ec this coalition Bill of Rights; and more fo, fince the corruption introduced 
at the Hanover ſucceſſion, by the agency of Walpole, that can be deſcribed 
« by no other name than a deſpotic legiſlation. Though the parts may em- 
< barraſs each other, the whole has no bounds; and the only riglit it ac- 
% knowledges out of itſelf is the right of petitioning, Where then is the 
*: Conſtitution either that gives or that reſtrains power? | 

% It is not becauſe a part of the government is elective, that makes it leſs 
6 a defporitn, if the pertons ſo elected, poſſeſs afterwards, as a parliament, 
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„„ unlimited powers. Election, in this caſe, becomes ſeparated from repre- 


&« farce of monarchy aud ariſtocracy, in all countries, is following that of 


. 45 


* ſentation, and the candidates are candidates for deſpotiſm. | | 
| Page 209. 
«© The intention of the Government of England, (for J rather chuſe to call 
it by this name than the Engliſh Government) appears, ſince its political 
connexion with Germany, to have been ſo completely engroſſed and ablorb- 
ed by foreign affairs, and the means of raifing taxes, that it ſeems to exiſt 
for no other purpoies. Domeſtic concerns are neglected ; and with reſpect 
*© to regular law there is ſcarcely fuch a thing. . | | 
| Page 211. Note. : 
With reſpe& to the two Houſes, of which the Engliſh Parliament is com- 
poſed, they appear to be effectually influenced into one, and, as a legiſla- 
ture, to have no temper of its own. The Miniiter, whoever he at any 
time may be, touches it, as with an opium wand, and it ſleeps obedience.” 
«© But it we look at the diſtinct abilities of the two Houles, the difference 
will appear fo great, as to ſnew the inconſiſtency of placing power where 
there can be no certainty of the judgment to uſe it. Wretched as 
the ſtate of repreſentation is in England, it is manhood compared with 
« what is called the Houſe of Lords; and ſo little is this nicknamed Houſe 
regarded, that the people ſcarcely enquire at any time what it is doing. 
It appears alio to be moſt under influence, and furtheſt removed from the 
general intereſt of the nation.“ | | | 
| Page 232. te; rg | 
« Having thus glanced at ſome of the defects of the two Houſes of Parlia- 


“ ment, I proceed to what is called the Crown, upon which I ſhall be very 


5 conciſe. | | 
It ſignifies a nominal office of a million fterling a year, the buſineſs of 
which conliſts in receiving the money.— Whether the perſon be wiſe or 


„ fooliſh, ſane or inſane, a native or a foreigner, matters not. Every miniſ- 


e try acts upon the lame idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people 


© muſt be hoodwinked, and held in ſuperſtitious ignorance by ſome bugbear 


&« gr other; and what is called the Crown anſwers this purpoſe, and there- 
« fore it anſwers all the purpoſes to be expected from it. This is more than 
c can be ſaid of the other two branches. The hazard to which this office is 
« expoſed in all countries, is not from any thing that can happen to the man, 


„ but from what may happen to the nation—the danger of its coming to its 
- « ſenſes.” ; | 


7h . | | 
I happened to be in England at the celebration of the centenary of the 
© revolution of 1688. The characters of William and Mary have always 
« appeared to me deteſtable; the one ſeeking to deſtroy his uncle, and the 
& other her father, to get poſſeſſion of power themſelves; yet, as the nation 


« was diſpoſed to think ſomething of that event, I felt hurt at ſeeing it 
© aſcribe the whole reputation of it to a man who had- undertaken it as a job, 


ce and who, beſides what he otherwile got, charged 600,000]. for the expence 


c of the little fleet that brought him irom Holland. George the Firſt acted 


« the tame cloſe-ſifted part as William had done, and bought the Duchy of 
«© Bremin with the money he got from England, 250, oool. over and above 
„ his pay as King; and having thus purchated it at the expence of England, 
+ added it to his Hanoverian dominions for his own private profit. In fact, 
“ every nation that does not govern itſelf, is governed as a job. England 
5+ has been the prey of jobs ever ſince the revolution.“ 
AE a Page 255. | 

© The fraud, hypocriſy, and impoſition of governments, are now begin. 

& ning to be too well underſtood to promiſe them any longer career. The 
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chivalry, and Mr. Burke is dreſſing for the funeral. Let it then paſs quĩ- 
etly to the tomb of all other follies, and the mourners be comforted, 
ne time is not very diſtant when England will laugh at herſelf for ſend- 
„ing to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunſwick for men, at the expence of a 
% million a year, who underſtood neither her laws, her language nor her in- 
< tereſt, and whoſe capacities would ſcarcely have fitted them for the office of 


. pariſh conſtable. If government could be truſted to ſuch hands, it muſt be 


„ ſome ealy and fimple thing indeed, and materials fit for all the purpoſes 
may be found in every town and ville ge in England.“ 58 . 
De end of the Fierce for the Crown. 


ETON THE H3NORABLE THOMAS ERSKINE. | - | 
Gentlemen of the Fury. The Attorney-General, in that part of his addreſs 
which aroſe trom a letter, ſuppoſed to have been written to him from France, 


exhibited ſigns of ſtrong ſenfibility and emotion. I do not, I am ture, charge 
him with acting a part to feduce you; on the contrary I am perſuaded from 


my own feelings, and from my acquaintance with my friend from our child- 
hood upwards, that he expreſſed himſelf as he felt. But, Gentlemen, if he tclt 
thoſe painful embarraſſments, think what mine muſt be: he can only feel 


for the auguſt Character whom he repreſents in this place, as a ſubject for his 


Sovereign, too far removed by cuſtom, and by law, trom the intercourſes 


which generate affections, to produce any other fentiments than thoſe that 


flow from a relation common to us all. But it will be remembered that I 


fand in the fame relation * towards another Great Perſon, more deeply impli- 
cated by this ſuppoſed letter; who, not reſtrained from the cultivation of 


perſonal attachment by thoſe qualifications which muſt always ſecure them, 


has exalted my duty of a ſubje&t to a Prince, into a warm and honeſt affec- | 
tion between man and man. Thus cireumſtanced I certainly ſhould have been 
glad to have had an earlier opportunity of knowing correctly the contents of this 


letter, and whether (which I poſitively deny) it proceeded from the defendant. 
Coming thus ſuddenly upon us, I fee but too plainly the impreſſion it has 
made upon you who are to try the cauſe, and I feel its weight upon myſelf, 
who am to conduct it; but this ſhall neither detach me from my duty, nor, 
added to all the other difficulties that thicken around me, enervate me (if I 
can heip it) in the diſcharge of it. | | 
Gentlemen, if the Attorney General is well founded in the commentaries 
he has made to you upon this book which he proſecutes; if he is warranted 
by the law of England, in repreſſing its circulation through theſe realms, from 
the illegal and dangerous matters contained in it: if that ſuppreſſion be, as he 
avows it, and as in common ſenſe it mult be, the fole obje& 
tion, the public has great reaſon to lament that this letter ſnould have been at 
all brought into the ſervice of the caute : it is no part of the charge upon the 
record; it had no exiſtence for months after the work was compoſed and pub- 
liſhed ; it was not even written, if written at all, till after he had been at 


Dover, in a manner inſultingly expelled from the country by the influence of 


government, and had become the ſubje& of another country. It cannot, 
therefore, by any fair inference, even decypher the mind of the author when 
he compoſed his work; {till leſs can it affect the conſtruction of the language 

in which the work itſelf is written. The introduction of this letter at all 


is, therefore, not only a departure from the charge, but a ſort of dereliftion 


of the object of the proſecution, which is to condemn the book: for if the 
condemnation af the author is to be obtained, -not by the work itſelf, but 
by collateral matter not even exiſting when it was written, nor known to its 
various publiſhers throughout the kingdom, how can a verdict upon ſuch 


| * Mr. Erkine is Attorney-General to the Priace of Wales, 


of the proſecu- 
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grounds condemn the work, or criminate other publiſhers, ſtrangers to the 
collateral matter on which the conviction may be obtained ? I maintain therefore, 
that, upon every principle of found policy, as it affects the intereſt of the crown, 
and upon every rule of juſtice, as it affects the author of the Rights of Man, 
the letter ſhould be wholly diſmiſſed from your conſideration. | 
Gentlemen, the Attorney General has thought it neceſſary to inform you, 
that a rumour had been tpread, and had reached his ears, that he only carried 
on the proſecution as a public proſecutor, but withoutthe concurrence of his 
own private judgment; and therefore to add the juſt weight of his own cha- 
raſter to his public duty, and to repel what he thinks a calumny, he tells 
you that he ſhouid have deſerved to have been driven from ſociety, if he had 
not arraigned the work and the author before you. ANY | 
Here too we ftand in ſituations very different. I have no doubt of the ex- 


iſtence of ſuch a rumour, and of its having reached his ears, becauſe he ſays 


{o ; but for the narrow circle in which any rumour, perſonally implicating my 
learned friend's character, has extended, I might appeal to the multitudes who 
ſurround us, and aſk, which of all them, except the few connected in office 
with the crown, ever heard of its exiſtence. But with regard to myielf, eve- 
ry man who hears me at this moment, nay, the whole People of Engiand, have 
been witneſſes to the calumnious clamour that, by every art, has been raiſed 
and kept up againſt me: In every place, where buſineſs or plealure collect the 
public togecher, day after day my name and character have been the topics of 


- injurious reflection. And for what—only for not having ſhrunk from the 


diſcharge of a duty which no perſonal advantage recommended, and which a 
thouſand difficulties repelled. But, gentlemen, IT have no complaint to make, 


either againſt the printers of theſe libels, nor even againk their authors; the 


greater part of them, hurried perhaps away by honeit prejudices, may have 
believed they were ſerving their country by rendering me the object of its ſuſ- 
picion and contempt; and if there have been amongſt them others who have 


mixed in it from perſonal malice and unkindneſs, I thank God I can forgive 


them alſo. 


Little indeed did they know me, who thought that ſuch pro- 


- ceedings would influence my conduct: I will for ever, at all hazards, affert 
the dignity, independence, and integrity of the ENGLISH BAR; without which, 


impartial juſtice, the moſt valuable part of the Engliſh conſtitution, can have 
no exiſtence. For, from the moment that any advocate can be permitted to 
ſay, that he will or will not ſtand between the crown, and a ſubject arraigned 
in the court where he daily fits to practiſe, from that moment the liberties cf 
England are at an end. If the advocate refuſes to defend, from what he may 
think of the charge or of the defence, he aſſumes the character of the judge ; 
nay, he aſſumes it before the hour of judgment; and, in proportion to his rank 
and reputation, puts the heavy influence of, perhaps, a miſtaken opinion into 
the ſcale againſt the accuſed, in whoſe favour the benevolent principle of Eng- 
liſh law makes all preſumptions, and which commands the very Judge to be 
his counſel. 7 ; | 

Gentlemen, it is now my duty to addreſs myſelf regularly and without di- 
orctiion to the defence. And the firſt thing which preſents itlelf in the diſ- 
cuſſion of a judicial ſubject, and indeed of every other, is to ſtate diſtinctly, 
ard with pieciſion, what the queſtion is, and (where prejudice and miſrepre- 
ſentation have been exerted), to diftinguiſh it accurately from what it is not. 
The queſtion then is NOT whether the conſtitution of our fathers, under which 
we live—under which I preſent myſelf before you, and under which alone you 
have any juriſdiction to hear me,—be or be not preferable te the conſtitution of 
America or France, or any other human conſtitution. For upon what princ.- 
ple can a court, conſtituted by the authority of any government, and admi- 
niſtering a poſitive ſy lem of law under it, pronounce a deciſion againſt the con- 
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ſtitution which creates its authority; or the rule of action which its juriſdie- 
tion is to enforce? The common ſenſe of the moſt uninformed perſon muſt re- 


volt at ſuch an abſurd fuppoſition.1 TOY E 

I have no difficulty, therefore, in admitting, that if by accident ſome or all 
of you were alienated in opinion and affection from the forms and principles of 
the Engliſh government, and were impreſſed with the value of that unmixed 
repreſentative conſtitution which this work recommends and inculcates, you 
could not, on that account, acquit the defendant. Nay, to ſpeak out plainly, 
1 freely admit, that even if you were avowed enemies to monarchy, and de- 
voted to republicaniſm, you would be nevertheleſs bound by your oaths, as a 
jury ſworn to adminiſter Engliſh juſtice, to convict the author of the Rights of 
Man, if it were brought home to your conſciences, that he had exceeded thoſe 
widely extended | bounds which the ancient wiflom and liberal policy of the 
Engliſh conititution have allotted to the range of a free preſs. I freely concede 


this, becauſe you have no juriſdiction to judge either the author or the work, 
by any rule but by the Engliſh law, which is the ſource of your authority. 
But having made this large conceſſion, it follows, by a conſequence ſo inevit- 


able as to be invulnerabie to all argument or artifice, that if, on the other hand, 
you ſhould be impreſſed (which I know you to be) not only with a dutiful re- 
gard, but with an enthuſiaſm, for the whole form and ſubſlance of your own 
government; and though you ſhould think that this work, in its circulation 
among claſſes of men unequal to political reſearches, may tend to alienate 
opinion, till you cannot, upon theſe grounds, without a ſimilar breach of duty, 
convict the defendant of a libel, unleſs he has clearly ſtepped beyond that ex- 
tended range of communication which the fame ancient wiſdum and liberal! 
policy of the Britiſh conſtitution has allotted for the liberty of the preſs. 
Gentlemen, I admit, with the Attorney General, that in every caſe where 
a court has to eſtimate the quality of a writing, the mind and intention of 
the writer muſt be taken into the account; the bona, or mala fides, as lawyers 
expreſs it, mult be examined: for a writing may undoubtedly proceed from a 
motive, and be directed to a purpoſe, not to be decyphered by the mere con- 


firuftion of the thing written. But wherever a writing is arraigned as ſediti- 


ous or ſlanderous, not upon its ordinary conſtruction in language, nor from the 
neceſſary conſequences of its publication, under any circumſtances and at all 
times, but that the criminality ſprings from ſome extrinſic matter, not viſible 
upon the page itſelf, nor univerſally operative, but capable only of being con- 


nected with it by evidence, ſo as to demonſtrate the effect of the publication, 


and the deſign of the publiſher ; ſuch a writing, not libellous PER sE, cannot 


be arraigned as the author's work is arraigned upon the record before the court. 


I maintain, without the hazard of contradiction, that the law of England po- 
fitively requires, for the ſecurity of the ſubject, that every charge of a libel 
complicated with extrinſic facts and circumſtances, dehors the writing, mull ap- 
pear literally upon the record, that the detendant may kaow what crime he 
is called upon to anfwer, and how to ſtand upon his defence. What crime is 
chat the defendant comes to anſwer for to-day ? what is the notice that I, who 
am his counſel, have from this parchmeut of the crime alleged againſt him ? 
I come to defend his having written this hook. The record ſtates nothing 
elſe; the charge of ſedition in the intyoduttion is notoriouſly paper and pack - 
thread, and the innuendos cannot enlarge the ſenſe, or natural conſtruction of 
the text. The record does not ſtate any one extrinſic fact or circumſtance, to 
render the work criminal, at one time more than another ; it ſtates no pecu- 
liarity of time, or ſeaſon, or intention, not proveable from the writing itſelf 
which is the naked charge upon record. There is nothing therefore which, 
upon any principle of Engliſh law, gives you any juriſdiction beyond the con- 
ſtruction of the work zz/elf'; and you cannot be juſtified in finding it criminal 
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becauſe publiſhed at this time, unleſs it would have been a criminal publication 
under any circumſtances, or at any other time. : . 

The law of England then, both in its forms and ſubſtance, being the only 
rule by which the author or the work can be juſtified or condemned, and the 
charge upon the record being the naked charge of a libel, the cauſe reſolves it - 
ſelf into a queſtion of the deepeſt importance to us all, THE NATURE AND EX- 
TENT OF THE LIBERTY OF THE ENGLISH PRESS, r 

But before I enter upon it, I wiſh to fulfil a duty to the defendant, which, 
if do not deceive myſelf, is at this moment peculiarly neceſſary to his impartial 

trial.—If an advocate entertains ſentiments injurious to the defence he is en- | 
aged in, he is not only juſtified, but bound in duty, to conceal them; ſo, | 9 
on the other hand, if his own genuine ſentiments, or any thing connected . 
with his character or ſituation, can add ſtrength to his profeſſional aſſiſtance, 1 
he is bound to throw them into the ſcale: in addreſſing myſelf, therefore, to 
gentlemen not only zealous for the honour of Engliſh government, but viſibly | 
indignant at any attack upon its principles, and who would, perhaps be impa- 


"7 tient of arguments from a ſuſpected quarter, I give my client the benefit of 
= declaring, that I am, and ever have been, attached to the genuine principles 5 
#4 of the Britiſh government; and that, however the court or you may reject the 
5 application, I defend him upen principles not only conſiſtent with its perma- 


1 nence and fecurity, but, without the eſtabliſnment of which, it never could 
7 - have had an exiſtence. . | RE | 
The propoſition which I mean to maintain as the baſis of the liberty of the 


preſs, and without which it is an empty ſound, is this: | 5 

hat every man, not intending to miſlead and to confound, but ſeeking to 
eenlighten others with what his own reaſon and conſcience, however errone- 
ouſly, dictate to him as truth, may addreſs himſelf to the univerſal reaſon of 


a whole nation, either upon the ſubject of governments in general, or upon 
that of cur own particular country : that he may analyſe the principles of its | 
conſtitution, point out its errors and defects, examine and publiſh its corrup- | | 
tions, warn his fellow-citizens againſt their ruinous-conſequences, and exert | | 
his whole faculties in pointing out the moſt advantageous changes in eſtabliſh= 

ments which he conſiders to be radically defective, or ſliding from their object 

by abuſe. -A l this every ſubject of this country has a right to do, if he con- 

templates only what he thinks its happineſs, and but ſeeks to change the pub - | | 
lic mind by the convictien which flows from reaſonings dictated by conſcience. | 

Tf, indeed, he writes what he does not think; if contemplating the miſery 
of others, he wickedly condemns what his own underſtanding approves ; or, 

g even admitting his real diſguſt againſt the government or its corruptions, if he 1 
gaalumniates lvizg magiſtrates, or holds out to individuals, that they have a 

1 right to run before the public mind in their conduct; that they may oppoſe 
by contumacy or force what private reaſon only diſapproves; that they may 
diſobey the law, becauſe their judgment condemus it; or reſiſt the public will, 
becauſe they honeſtly wiſh to change it: he is then a criminal upon every prin- 
ciple of rational policy, as well as upon the immemorial precedents of Eng- 
liſh juſtice; becauſe iuch a perſon ſeeks to diſunite individuals from their duty 
to the whole, and excites to overt acts of miſcondutt in a part of the commu- 
nity, inſtead of endeavou ing to change, by the impulſe of reaſon, that uni- 
verſal aſſent which, in this and in every country, conſtitutes the law for all. 

I have therefore no difficulty in admitting that, if, upon an attentive per- 
uſal of this work, it hail be found that the detendant has promulgated any 
doctrines which tend to withdraw individuals from their ſubjection to the law 
by which the whole nation conſents to be governed; nay, if the direct con- 

5 trary ſhall not be found to be ſtudiouſly inculcated—if his book ſhould be 

5 found to have warranted or excited that unfortunate criminal who appeared 

1 here yeſterday to endeavour to relieve himſelf from impriſonment, by the de » 
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ſtruction of a priſon, while the law of impriſonment remained, or di Scated to 


him the language of defiance which ran through his whole defence—if through- 
out the whole work there fliall be found any iyilable or letter, which ſtrikes 


at the ſecurity of property, or which hints that any thing lefs than the whole 
nation can conſtitute the law, or that the law, be what it may, is not tbe 


inexorable rule of action for every individual, I willingly yield him up to the 
juſtice of the court. | 
Gentlemen, I ſay, in the name of Thomas Paine, and in his words as au- 
thor of the Rights of Man, as written in the very volume that is charged with 
ſeekirg the deſtruction of property, ON EY. | 
«© The end of all political aſſociations is, The preſervation of the rights 
of man, which rights are liberty, property, and ſecurity ; that the na- 
tion is the ſource of all ſovereignty derived from it: the right of proper- 


& in cafes of evident public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, and on condition 
of a previous juit indemnity.” | a 8 | 


Theſe are undoubtedly the rights of man—the rights for which all govern» 


ments ate eſtabliſned—and the only rights Mr. Paine contends for; but which 
he thinks (no matter whether right or wrong) are better to be ſecured by a 
republican conſtitution than by the forms of the Engliſh government. He 


inſtructs me to admit, that, when government is once conſtituted, no indivi- 
duals, without rebellion, can withdraw their obedience from it—that all at- 
fempts to excite them to it are highly criminal, for the moſt obvious reaſons 
of policy and juſtice—that nothing thort of the will of a whole people can 
change or affect the rule by which a nation is to be governed—and that no pri- 
vate opinion, however honeſtly inimical to the forms or ſubſtance of the law, 
can juitify reſiſtance to its authority, while it remains in force. The au- 
thor of the Rights of Man not only admits the truth of all this doctrine, but 
he conſents to be convicted, and J alſo conſent for him, unleſs his work ſhall 


be found ſtudioufly and painfully to inculcate theſe great principles of govern- 


ment which it is charge to have been written to deſtroy. Let me not, there- 
fore, b&fuſpe&ted to be contending, that it is lawful to write a book pointing 
out defects in the Engliſh government, and exciting individuals to deſtroy its 
fanEtions, and to refuſe obedience. But, on the other hand, I do contend, 
that it is lawtul to addreſs the Englith nation on thoſe momentous ſubjects, for 
bad it not been for this unalienable right (thanks be to God and our fathers 


for eſtabliſhing it), how ſhould we have had this conſtitution which we ſo 


loudly boaſt ot? It, in the march of the human mind, no man could have gore 
before the eftabl:ſh1ments of the time he lived in, how could our eltabliſhment, 


by reiterated changes, have become what it is? If no man could have awaken- 
ed the public mind to errors and abuſes in our government, how could it have 


paſſed on from ſtage to ſtage, through reformation and revolution, ſo as to have 


arrived from barbariſm to ſuch a pitch of happineſs and perfection that the 
Attorney General conſiders it as a 


look tor any future amendment? 


In this manner power has reaſoned in every age government, in its ca 
Himation, has been at all times a ſyſtem of perfection; but a free preſs has cx 


amined and detected its errors, and the people have happily reformed them: 
this treedom has alone made our government what it is, and alone can pre- 


 terve it; and ther»tore, under the banners of that freedom, to-day I ſtand vp 


to detend Thomas Paine. — But how, alas! ſhall this tafk be accompliſhed? 


Ho may I expect from you what human nature has not made man for the 


pertormance ot? How am I to addreſs your reatons, or atk them to pauſe, amidſt 
the torrent of prejudice which has hurried away the public mind on the ſubject 
you are to judge ? | 5 = 

Was any Engliſhman ever ſo brought as a criminal before an Engliſh court 
of juſtice ?—It I were to aſk you, gentlemen of the jury, what is the choice 


ty being ſecured and inviolable, no one ought to be deprived of it, except 


profanation to touch it any further, or to 


* 
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fruit that grows upon the tree of Engliſh liberty, you would anſwer, SECURI« 
TY UNDER THE LAW. If I were to aſk the whole people of England, the 
return they looked for at the hands of government, Er the burthens under 
which they bend to tupport it, I ſhall ſtill be anſwered, sECURITY UNDER 
THE LAW; or, in other words, an impartial adminiftration of juſtice. So ſa- 
cred, therefore, has the freedom of trial been ever held in England; fo anxi- 
oully does Juſtice guard againſt every poſſible bias in her path, that if the 
public mind has been locally agitated upon any ſubje& in judgment, the forum 
is either changed, or the trial poſtponed. The circulation of any paper that 
brings, or which can be ſuppoſed to bring, prejudice, or even well founded 
knowledge, within the reach of a Britiſh tribunal, on the ſpur of an occaſion, is 
not only highly criminal, but defeats itſelf, by leading to put off the trial 
which its object was to pervert. On this principle, his lordſhip will permit 
me to remind him, that on the trial of the Dean of St. Aſaph tor a libel, or 
þ rather when he was brought to trial, the circulation of books by a ſociety fa- 
| i vourable to his defence, was held by the noble lord, as Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, 
L do be a reaſon for not trying the cauſe ; although they contained no matter re- 
2 


lative to the Dean, nor to the object of his trial; being only extracts from an- 
cient authors of high reputation, on the general rights of juries to conſider 
the innocence as well 2s the guilt of the accuſed, yet fill, as the recollection 
of theſe rights were preſſed forward with a view to affect the proceedings, to 
8 guard the principle the proceedings were poſtponed. | | 
3 Is the defendant then to be the only exception to theſe admirable proviſi- 
ons ? —Is the Engliſh law to judge him, ſtript of the armour with which its 
univerſal juſtice encircles all others? Shall we, in the very act of judging him 
for detracting from the Engliſh government, furniſh him with ample matter 
for juſt reprobation, inſtead of detraction? Has not this cauſe been prejudg- 
ed through a thouſand channels? Has not the work before you been daily pub- 
ly reviled, and his perſon held up to derifion and reproach ? Has not the pub- 
lic mind been excited, by crying down the very phraſe and idea of the Rights 
of Man? Nay, have not affociations of gentlemen, I ſpeak it with regret, 
becauſe I am perſuaded, from what I know of tome of them, that they, 
\ amongſt them at leaſt, thought they were ſerving the public; yet have they 
| not, in utter contempt and ignorance of that conſtitution of which they de- 
"I clare themſelves to be the guardians, publiſhed the groſſeſt attacks upon the 
defendant? Have they not, even while the cauſe has been ſtanding here in 
the paper for immediate trial, publiſhed a direct proteſt againſt the very work 
now betore you; advertiſing in the ſame paper, though under the general deſcrip- 
tion of ſeditious papers, a reward on the conviction of any perſon who ſhould 
1 dare to fell the book itſelt, to which their own publication was an anſwer ? 
© — The Attorney-General has ſpoken of a forced circulation of this work 
but how have thele prejudging papers been circulated ? we all know how : they 
have been thrown into our carriages in every ſtreet; they have met us at every 
turnpike; and they lie in the areas of all our houſes. To complete the tri. 
umph of prejudice, that high tribunal, of which I have the honour to be a 
member, (my Icarned friends know what I ſay to be true) has been drawn into 
this vortex of flander; and ſome of its members, for I do not ſpeak of the 
Loufe itfeit, have thruwn the weight of their {ations into the ſame ſcale. 
By all means I maintain that this cauſe has been prejudged. | | 
It may be 1aid, that I have made no motion to put off the trial for theſe 
cauſes, and that courts of themſelves take no cognizance of what paſles elſe. 
where, without facts laid before them. Gentlemen, I know that I ſhould | 4 
have had equal juitice trom that quarter, if 1 had brought myſelf within the | 
rule. But when ſhould I have been better in the preſent aſpect of things! 
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5 And therefore I only remind you of all theſe hardſhips, that you may recolie& | 
that your judgment is to proceed _ that alone which meets you here, upon | 
4s 
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the evidence in the cauſe, and not upon ſuggeſtions deſtructive of every prin- 
eiple of juſtice. _ 8 7 85 

Having diſpoſed of theſe foreign prejudices, I hope you will as little regard 
ſome arguments that have been offered to you in court: The letter which has 
been fo repeatedly preſſed upon you, you ought to diſmiſs even from your re- 
collection; J have already put it out of the queſtion, as having been written 
long ſubſequent to the book, and as being a libel on the king, which no part 
of the information charges, and which hereafter may be proſecuted as a diſ- 
tinct offence. I conſider that letter beſides, and indeed have always heard it 
treated as a forgery, contrived to injure the merits of the cauſe, and to em- 
barraſs me perſonally in its defence. I have a right ſo to conſider it, becauſe 
it is unſupported by any thing ſimilar at an early period. The defendant's 


whole deportment, previous to the publication, has been wholly unexcepti- 
onable : he properly defired to be given vp as the author of the hook, if any 


enquiry ſhould take place concerning it; and he is not affected in evidence, 
directly or indirectly, with any illegal or ſuſpicious conduct; not even with 
having uttered an indiſcreet or taunting expreſſion, nor with any one matter 
or thing, inconſiſtent with the duty of the beſt ſubject in England. His opi- 
nions indeed were adverſe to our ſyſtem; but I maintain that OFINION is 
free, and that CONDUCT alone is amenable to the law. 3 
_ © You are next deſired to judge of the author's mind and intention, by the 
modes and extent of the circulation of his work. The firſt part of the Rights 
of Man, Mr. Attorney-General tells you, he did not proſecute, although it 
was in circulation through the country for a year and a halt together, becauſe 
it ſeems it circulated only amongſt what he tiles the judicious part of the 


public, who poſſeſſed in their capacities and experience an antidote to the 


poiſon ; but that with regard to the ſecond part now before you, its circulation 


has been forced into every corner of ſotiety; had been printed and reprinted 


for cheapneſs even upon whited brown paper, and had crept into the very nur- 
ſeries of children, as a wrapper for their ſweetmeats. i 
In anſwer to this ſtatement, which after all ſtands only upon Mr. Attorney 
General's own aſſertion, unſupported by any kind of proof (no witneſs hav- 
ing proved the author's perſonal interference with the ſale), I ſtill maintain, 
that if he had the moſt anxiouſly promoted it, the queſtion would remain ex- 
actly the ſame: the queſtion would ſtill be, whether at the time when Paine 
compoſed his work, and promoted the moſt extenſive purchaſe of it, he be- 
lieved or diſbelieved what he had written, and whether he contemplated the 
happineſs or miſery of the Engliſh nation, to which it is addreſſed; and 
whichever of theſe intentions may be evidenced to your judgments upon reading 
the book itſelf, I confeſs I am utterly at a loſs to comprehend how a writer 
can be ſuppoſed to mean ſomething different from what he has written, by an 


anxiety (common I believe to all authors) that his work ſhould be generally 


read. „„ 

Remember, I am not aſking your opinions of the doctrines tliemſelues, you 
have given them already pretty viſibly tince T began to addreſs you; but I ſhall 
appeal not only to you, but to thoſe who, without our Jeave, will hereafter 
judge without appeal of all that we are doing to-day ; Whether, upon the 
matter which I haiten to lay before you, you can refuſe in juſtice to pronounce, 
that from his education—from the accidents and habits of his life from the 
time and occaſion of the publication—from the circumſtances attending it 
and from every line and letter of the work itſelf, and all his other writings, 
before and ever fince his conſcience and underſtanding (uo matter whether er- 
ronenufly or not) were deeply and ſolemnly impreſſed with the matters contained 
in this book, that he addreſſed it to the reaſon of the nation at large, and 


not to the, paſſions of individuals, and that in the iſſue of its influence, he 
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eontemplated only what appeared to him (though it may not to ws) to be the in- 


tereſt and happineſs of England, and of the whole human race. In drawing 
the one or the other of theſe concluſions, the book ſtands firſt in order, and it 
mall now ſpeak for itſelf. | x 


Gentlemen, the whole of it is in evidence before you; the particular parts 
arraigned having only been read by my conſent, upon the preſumption that 


on retiring from the court, you would carefully compare them with the con- 


text and all the parts with the whole viewed together. You. cannot indeed 


do juſtice without it. The moſt common letter, even in the ordinary courſe - 


of buſineſs, cannot be read in a cauſe to proye an obligation for twenty ſhil- 


lings without the whole being read, that the writer's meaning may be ſeen 
without deception. But in a criminal charge of only four pages and a half, 
out of a work containing nearly two hundred, you cannot, with even the ap- 
Pearance of common juſtice, pronounce a judgment without the moſt delibe- 


rate and cautious compariſon. I obſerve that the noble and learned judge 
confirms me in this obſervation. But if any given part of a work be legally 


explanatory of every other part of it, the preface, à fortiori, is the moſt ma- 
terial; becauſe the preface is the author's own key to his writing: it is there 


that he takes the reader by the hand, and introduces him to his ſubject: it 
3s there that the ſpirit and intention of the whole is laid before him by way 


of prologue. A. preface is meant by the author as a clue to ignorant or care- 


leſs readers: the author ſays by it, to every man who chooſes to begin where 


he ought, look at my plan—attend to my diſtinctions—mark the purpoſe and 


Jimitations of the matter I lay before you. 


Let then the calumniators of 
elf thus: 5 | : 
&« have differed from ſome profeſſional gentlemen on the ſubje& of proſe- 
c cutions, and J ſince find they are falling into my opinion, which I will 
here ſtate as fully, but as conciſely as I can. 7 | 
I will firſt put a caſe with reſpect to any law, and then compare it with a 


e government, or with what in England is, or has been, called a conſtitution. 


« It would be an act of deſpotilm, or what in England is called arbitrary 
4c power, to make a law to prohibit inveſtigating the principles, good or bad, 
« on which ſuch a law, or any other, is founded. | IH 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe the practice of it, but it is 
6“ quite a different thing to expoſe its errors, to reaſon on its defects, and to 
„ ſhew cauſe why it ſhould be repealed, or why another ought to be ſubſti- 
5 tuted in its place. I haye always held it an opinion (making it alſo my 
& practice) that it is better to obey a bad law, making uſe at the ſame time 
£ of every argument to ſhew its errors and procure its repeal, than forcibly 
& to violate it; becauſe the precedent of breaking a bad law might weaken 
& the force, and lead to a diſcretionary violation, of thoſe which are good. 

& The caſe is the ſame with principles and forms of government, or to what 
& are called conſtitutions and the parts of which they are compoſed. | 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument or aggrandize- 
© ment of particular individuals, that government ought to be eſtabliſhed, 
© and that mankind are at the expence of ſupporting it. The defects of every 


government and conſtitution, both as to principle and form, muſt, on a 


<« parity of reaſoning, be as open to diſcuſſion as the defects of a law, and 
it is a duty which every man owes to ſociety to point them out. When 
* thoſe defects, and the means of remedying them are generally ſeen by a na- 
« tion, that nation will reform its government or its conſtitution in the one 
« caſe, as the government repealed or reformed the law in the other.“ | 

Gentlemen, you mult undoubtedly wiſh to deal with every man who comes 
before you in judgment, as you would be dealt by yourſelves ; and ſurely yon 


Thomas Paine now attend to his preface, 
where, to leave no excule for ignorance or miſrepreſentation, he expreſſes him 


* 
- 


4 come tumultuous. 
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will not lay it down to-day as a law to be binding hereafter even upon your- 
| ſelves, that if you ſhould publiſh any opinion concerning the exiſting abuſes 
in your country's government, and point out to the whole public the means 


of amendment, you are to be acquitted or convicted as any twelve men may 


happen to agree with you in your opinions. Yet this is preciſely what you 


are aſked to do to another: it is preciſely the caſe before you. Mr. Paine ex- 


preſsly ſays, I obey a law until it is repealed ; obedience is not only my prin- 

ciple but my practice, ſince my diſobedience of a law from thinking it bad, 

might apply to juſtify another man in the diſobedience of a good one; and 
thus individuals would give the rule for themſelves, and not ſociety for all. 

Gentlemen, you will preſently ſee that the ſame' principle pervades the reſt 

of the work; and I am the more anxious to call your attention to it, how- 


ever repetition may tire you, becauſe it unfolds the whole principle of my 


argument: for, if you find a ſentence in the whole book that invelty any in- 
dividual, or any number of individuals, or any community ſhort of the 
whole nation, with a power of changing any part of the law or conſtitution, 
I abandon the cauſe—yYEs, I freely abandon it, becauſe I will not affront the 
| majeſty of a court of juſtice by maintaining propoſitions which, even upon 
the ſurface of them, are falſe. Mr. Paine, page 255—258, goes on thus: 
„ When a nation changes its opinion and habits of thinking, it is no 


«© longer to be governed as before; but it would not only be wrong, but bad 


& ee to attempt by force what ought to be accompliſhed by reaſon. Re- 
« bellion conſiſts in forcibly oppoſing the general will of a nation, whether 
© by a party or by a government.— There ought, therefore, to be, in every 
* nation, a method of occaſionally aſcertaining the ſtate of public opinion 
6 with reſpe& to government. e wn TT CS 


„There is, therefore, no power but the voluntary will of the people that 


& has a right to act in any matter reſpecting a general reform; and, by the 
« ſame right that two perſons can confer on ſuch a ſubject, a thouſand may. 
« The object in all ſuch preliminary proceedings is, to find out what the 
« general ſenſe of a nation is, and to be governed by it. If it prefer a bad 
& or defective government to a reform, or chooſe to pay ten times more taxes 


4c than there is occaſion for, it has a right ſo to do; and, ſo long as the ma- 


& jority do not unpoſe conditions on the minority different to what they im- 
% poſe on themſelves, though there may be much error, there is no injuſtice ; 

neither will the error continue long. Reaſon and diſcuſſion will ſoon bring 
* things right, however wrong they may begin. By ſuch a proceſs no tumult 


| peaceable and grateful in all reforms in which their intereſt and happineſs 
« are included. It is only by neglecting and rejecting them that they be- 


Gentlemen, theſe are the ſentiments of the author of the Rights of Man; 
and, whatever his opinion may be of the defects in our government, it never 
can change our ſentiments concerning it, if our ſentiments be juſt; and a 


writing can never be ſeditious in the ſenſe of the Engliſh law, which ſtates 


that the government leans on the univerſal will for its ſupport. 


| Gentlemen, this univerſal will is the beſt and ſecureſt title which h 
zeſty and his family have to the throne of theſe kingdoms ; and in proportion 


to the wiſdom of our inſtitutions,' the title muſt in common ſenſe become the 
ſtronger : ſo little idea, indeed, have I of any other, that in my place in 
Parliament not a week ago, I conſidered it as the beſt way of expreſſing my 


attachment to the conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the revolution, to declare (I 
believe in the preſence of the heir apparent of the crown, for whom I have 
the greateſt perſonal zeal) that his Majeſty reigned in England, by choice 
and conſent, as the magiſtrate of the Engliſh people; not indeed a conſent 
21 dchoice by perſonal election, like the King of Poland, the work of all poſſible 


by 


is to be apprehended. ' The poor, in all countries, are naturally both 


is Ma- 


WR. 4 


conſtitutions; but by the election of a family for great national objects, in | _ 


Prince of Wales will always render this title dear to the people. The Attor- | 1 


calumniated in every part of the kingdom, without its coming often in quel-= 


Great Britain the foundation of all his conduct. 


own introduction, which is the beſt and faireſt expotition, let us next look at 
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defiance of that hereditary right, which only becomes tyranny, in the ſenſe 
of Mr. Paine, when it claims to inherit a nation, ifiſtead of governing by 
their conſent, and continuing for its benefit. | %, 
Gentlemen, this ſentiment has the advantage of Mr. Burke's high autho- 
rity, who ſays with great truth, in a letter to his conſtituents, © Too little 
% dependance cannot be had at this time of day on names and prejudices : the | 4 
* eyes of mankind are opened; and communities muſt be held together by a A 
6 viſible and folid intereſt.” I believe, Gentlemen of the Jury, that the BY 


ney General can only tell you what he believes of him; I can tell you what 1 * 
know, and what I am bound to declare, ſince this prince may be traduced and 


tion, till brought in to load a defence with matter collateral to the charge. I 

therefore afſert what the Attorney General can only hope, that, whenever 
that Prince ſhall come to the throne of this country (which J hope, but by -o 
the courſe of nature, will never happen), he will make the Conititution of | 


Havirg now, Gentlemen, eſtabliſhed the author's general intention by his 


the occaſion which gave it birth. | Sh, | 
The Attorney General, throughout the whole courſe of his addreſs to you #1 
(TI knew it would be fo), has avoided the moſt diſtant notice or hint of any 
circumſtance having led to the appearance of the author in the political world, 
after a filence of ſo many years; ke has not even pronounced, or even glanced 
at the name of Mr. Burke, but has left you to take it for granted that the de- 
fendant volunteered this delicate and momentous ſubje& ; and that, without 
being led to it by the provocation of political controverſy, he had ſeized a fa- 
vourable moment to ſtigmatiſe, from mere malice, and againſt his own con- 
firmed opinions, the Conſtitution of this Country. | 
Gentlemen, my learned friend knows too well my reſpe& and value for him 
to ſuppole that I am charging him with a wiltul ſuppreſſion ; I know him to 
be incapable of it ; he knew it would come from me. He will permit me, 
however, to lament that it ſhould have been left for me, at this late period of 
the cauſe, to inform yon, that, not only the work before you, but the Firſt 
Part, of which it is a natural continuation, were written avozedly, and upon 
tue face of them, IN ANSWER TO MR. BURKE. They were written beſides 
under circumſtances which I ſhall hereafter explain, and in the courſe of which 
explanation I may have occaſion to cite a few paſſages from the works of that 
celebrated perſon.ä— And I ſhall ſpeak of him with the higheſt reſpect : for, 
with whatever contempt ke may delight to look down upon my humble talents, 
however he may diſparage the principles which direct my public conduct, he 
he ſhall never force me to forget the regard which this country owes to him 
for the writings which he has left upon record for the illumination of our moſt 
diſtant poſterity. After the gratitude which we owe to God for the divine 
gifts of reaſon and underſtanding, our next thanks are due to thoſe from the 
fountain of whoſe enlightened minds they are fed and fructified. But plead- 
ing, as I do, the cauſe of freedom of opinions, I ſhall not give offence by 
remarking that this great author has been thought to have changed ſome of 
his; and, if Mr. Paine had not thought fo, I ſhould not now be addreiſing 
you, becauſe the book which is my ſubje& would never have been written. 
Who is right and who is wrong, in the contention of doctrines, I have re- | 3 
peatedly diſclaimed to be the queſtion; I can only ſay that Mr. Paine may be : 
right throughout, but that Mr. Burke cannot—Mr. Paine has been uniform | 
in his opinions, but Mr. Burke has not—Mr. Burke can only be right in 
part; but, ſhould Mr. Paine be ever miſtaken in the whole, ſtill I am not 


„ 
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removed from the principle of his defence. My defence has nothing to do 
with either the concealment or rectitude of his doctrines. I admit Mr. Paine 
to be a republican z you ſhall ſoon ſee what made him one—I do not ſeek to 
ſhade or qualify his attack upon our conſtitution ; I put my defence on no ſuck 
b n undoubtedly means to declare it to be defective in its forms, and 


contaminated with abuſes, which, in his judgment, will one day or other bring 


on the ruin of us all: it is in vain to mince the matter; this is the ſcope of 


his work. But ſtill, if it contains no attack upon the King's Majeſty, nor 


upon any other living Hagiftrate ; if it excites to no reſiſtance to magiltracy, 
but, on the contrary, if it even inculcates, as it does, obedience to govern = 
ment, then, whatever may be its defects, the queſtion continues as before, and 
ever muſt remain an unmixed queſtion of the liberty of the preſs. I therefore 


conſidered it as no breach of profeſſional duty, nor injurious to the cauſe I am 


defending, to expreſs my own admiration of the real principles of our con- 


ſtitution—a conſtitution which I hope never to ſee give way to any other—a 


conſtitution which has been productive of various benefits, and which will 
produce many more hereafter, if we have wiſdom enough to pluck up thoſe 
weeds that grow in the richeſt ſoils and amongſt the brighteſt flowers. I agree 


with the merchants of London, that the Engliſh government is equal to the 


reformation of its own abuſes ; and, as an inhabitant of the city, I would 
have ſigned their Declaration, if I had known, of my own knowledge, the 
facts recited in its preamble. But abuſes the Englith conſtitution unqueſtiona- 
bly has, which call loudly for reformation, the exiſtence of which has been the 
theme of our greateſt ſtateſmen, which have too plainly formed the princi- 
ples of the defendant, and created the very conjuncture which produced 
his book. 1 5 = | 
Gentlemen, we all but too well remember the calamitous fituation in which 
our country ſtood but a few years ago—a ſituation which no man can look back 
upon without horror, nor feel himſelf ſafe from relapſing into again, while 
the cauſes remain which produced it. The event I allude to you muſt know to 
be the American war and the ſtill exiſting cauſes of it, the corruptions of this 
government. In thoſe days it was not thought virtue by the patriots of Eng- 
land to conceal their exiftence from the people; but then, as now, authority 
condemned them as diſaffected ſubjects, and deteated the ends they ſought by 
their promulgation. Ss „ x 
Hear the opinion of Sir George Saville ;—not his ſpeculative opinion con- 
cerning the ſtructure of our government in the abſtract, but his opinion of the 
ſettled abuſes which prevailed in his own time, and which continue at this mo- 
ment. But firſt let me remind you who Sir George Saville was—lI fear we 
ſhall hardly look upon his like again—How ſhall I deſcribe him to you ?—In 
my own words I cannot. I was lately commended by Mr. Burke, in the 
Houſe of Commons, tor ſtrengthening my own language by an appeal to Dr. 
Johnſon. Were the honourabie gentleman preſent at this moment, he would 


no doubt doubly applaud my choice in reſorting to his own works tor the deſ— 


cription of Sir George Saville: | | 

« His fortune is among the largeſt ; a fortune, which, wholly unincum- 
*“ bered as it is, without one ſingle charge from luxury, vanity, or excels, 
“ {inks under the henevolence of its diſpenſer. This private benevolence, 
« expanding itſelf into patriotiſm, renders his whole being the eſtate of the 
public, in which he has not reſerved a peculzum tor himſelf of profit, diver- 
wig 25 or relaxation. During the ſeiſion, the firſt in, and the laſt out of the 
5 Houſe of Commons; he paſſes from the ſenate to the camp; and, feldom 
« ſeeing the ſeat of his anceitors, he is always in Parliament to ſerve his coun- 
« try, oc in the field to defend it.“ | | — 

I: is impoſſible to aſeribe to ſuch a character any principle but patriotiſm, 
when he expreſſed himſelf as follows: | e 


* 


„ 
ce I return to you baffled and diſpirited, and I am ſorry that truth obliges 


* me to add, with hardly a ray of hope of ſeeing any change in the miſerable 


& courſe of public a 


« On this melancholy day of account, in rendering up to you my truſt, I 


& deliver to you your ſhare of a country maimed and weakened ; its treaſure 
4 laviſhed and mil-ſpent; its honours faded; and its conduct the laughing- 
&« ſtock of Europe: our nation in a manner without allies or friends, except 
& ſuch as we have hired to deſtroy our fellow. ſubjects, and to ravage a coun- 


„ try, in which we once claimed an invaluable ſhare. I return to you ſome 
1 


* 


of your principal privileges impeached and mangled. And, laſtly, I leave 
4 you, as I conceive, at this hour and moment fully, effectually, and abſo- 


& Jutely, under the diſcretion and power of a military force, which is to act 
„ without waiting for the authority of the civil magiſtrates. 5 


« Some have been accuſed of exaggerating the public misfartunes, nay of 


& having endeavoured to help forward the miſchief, that they might atter- 
4 wards raiſe diſcontents. I am willing to hope, that neither my temper 


« nor my fituation in life, will be thought naturally to urge me to promote 
ce milery, diſcord, or confuſion, or to exult in the ſubverſion of order, or 
« in the ruin of property. I have no reaſon to contemplate with pleafure the 
& poverty of our country, the increaſe of our debts, and of our taxes; or 


„ the decay of our commerce.——Truſt not, however, to my report; reflect, 


& compare, and judge for yourſelves. | 1 

“ But, under all theſe diſheartening circumſtances, I could yet entertain 
a cheerful hope, and undertake again the commiſſion with alacrity, as well 
as zeal, if I could fee any effectual Reps taken to remove the original cauſe 
of the miſchief—* Then would there be a hope.” | 55 

But, till the purity of the conſtituent body, and thereby that of the re- 
preſentative, be reſtored, there is NONE, | 


0 
4 
0 


„ a 


4 J gladly embrace this moſt public opportunity of delivering my ſenti- 


c ments, not only to all my conſtituents, but to thoſe likewiſe not my conſti- 


© tuents, whom yet, in the large ſenſe, I repreſent, and am faithfully 
to ſerve. 5 3 | 
„I look upon reſtoring election and repreſentation in ſome degree (for I ex- 


© 


«© pe& no miracles) to their original purity, to be that, without which all 


« other efforts will be vain and'ridiculous. 
If ſomething be not done, you may, indeed, retain the outward form of 
« your conſtitution, but not the power thereof.“ 


Such were the words of that great good man, lo{ with thoſe of many others 


of his time, and his fame, as far as power could hurt it, put in the ſhade 


along with them. — The conſequences we have all ſeen and felt: America, 


from an obedient and affectionate colony, became an independent nation; and 
two millions of people, nurſed in the very lap of our monarchy, became the 
willing ſubje&ts of à republican conſtitution. 5 Re” 
Gentlemen, in that great anq calamitous conflict Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Paine fought in the ſame field of ' reaſon together, but with different ſucceſſes, 
Nir. Burke ſpoke to a Parliament in England, ſuch as Sir George Saville 
deſcribes it, that had no ears but for ſounds that flattered its corruptions, 
Mr. Paine, on the other hand, ſpoke TO a PEOPLE ; reaſoned with them, that 
they were bound by no ſubjection to any ſovereignty, further than their own 
benefits connected them; and by theſe powerful arguments prepared the minds 
of the American people for that GLORIOUS, JUST, and HAPPY revolution. 
Gentlemen, I have a right to diſtinguiſh it by that appellation, becauſe T 
aver that at this moment there is as ſacred a regard to property; as inviola- 
ble a ſecurity to all the rights of individuals; lower taxes; fewer grievances ; 
lets to deplore, and more admire, in the conſtitution of America, than that 
ot any other country under heaven, I wiſh indeed to except our own, but 
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I cannot even do that, till it ſhall be purged of thoſe abuſes which, though 
they obſcure and deform the ſurface, have not as yet (thank God) deſtroyed the 
vital parts. 515 | 
Why then is Mr. Paine to be calumniated, and reviled, becauſe out of a 
people conſiſting of near three millions, he alone did not remain attached in 
opinion to a monarchy :—Remember, that all the blood which was ſhed in 
America, and to which he was for years a melancholy and indignant witnels, 
was ſhed by the authority of the crown of Great Britain, under the influence 
of its parhament, ſuch as Sir George Saville has deſcribed it, and ſuch as 
Mr. Burke himſelf will be called upon by and by in more glowing colours to 
paint it. How then can it be wondered at that Mr. Paine ſhould return to 
This country in his heart a republican? Was he not equally republican when 
he wrote Common Senle ?—yet that volume has been fold without reſtraint or 
prolecution in every ſhop in England ever fince, and which nevertheleſs (I ap- 
peal to the book, which I have in court, and which is in every body's hands) 
contains every one principle of government, and every, abuſe in the Britiſh 
conititution, which is to be found in the Rights of Man. Yet Mr. Burke 
himſelf ſaw no reaſon to be alarmed at its publication, nor to cry down its 


contents, even when America, which was twayed by it, was in arms againſt 


the crown of Great Britain. You ſhall hear his opinion of it, in his letter tv 

the ſheriffs of Briſtol, pages 33 and 34. Be „» 
„The court gazette accompliſhed what the abettors of independence had at- 

« tempted in vain. When that diſingenuous compilation, and ſtrange medley of 


«& railing and flattery, was adduced, as a proof of the united ſentiments of 
.< the people of Great Britain, there was a great change throughout all Ame- 


« rica. The tide of popular affection, which had ſtill ſet towards the parent 
& country, began immediately to turn, and to flow with greater rapidity in a 
 *£ contrary courſe. Far from concealing theſe wild declarations of enmity, 
« the author of the celebrated pamphlet which prepared the minds of the peapie 
« for independence, inſiſts largely on the multitude and the ſpirit of theſe ad- 
% dreſſes; and draws an argument from them, which (it the fact were as he 
« ſuppofes) mult be irreſiſtible. For I never knew a writer on the theory of 
% government ſo partial to authority, as not to allow, that the hoſtile mind 
« of the rulers to their people, did fully juſtify a change of government 


* nor can any reaion whatever be given, why one people ſhould voluntarily 


« yield any degree of pre-eminence to another, but on a ſuppoſition of great 
« affection and benevolence towards them. Unfortunately your rulers, truſt. 
* jag to other things, took no notice of this great principle of connnexion.** 
But there is a time, it ſeems, for all things. : 
Gentlemen, the conſequences of this mighty revolution are too notorious to 
require illuſtration. No audience would fit to hear (what every body has ſeen 


and felt,) the independence of America notoriouſly produced, not by remote and 
eircuitous effect, but directly and palpably, the revolutions which now agi 


rate Europe, and which portend ſuch new changes over the face of the earth. 


Let governors take warning. The revolution in France was the conſequence 


of her incurably corrupt and profligate government. God forbid that I ſhould 


be thought to lean, by this declaration, upon her unfortunate monarch, bend- 
ing, perhaps at this moment, under afflictions which my heart ſinks within 


me to think of; but, when I ſpeak with deteltation of the former politics of 
the French court, 1 faſten as little of them upoa that fallen and unhappy prince, 
as I impute to our gracious ſovereign the corrupt ons of our own government. 
I defire, indeed, in the diſtincteſt manner, to ve underitood that 1 mean to 
ſpeak of his Majeſty, not only with that obedience and duty which I owe to 


him as a fubject, but with that juſtice which I think is due to him from all 


men who examine his conduct eitier in public or private life, 
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Gentlemen, Mr. Paine happened to be in England when the French revo- 
lution took place, and notwithſtanding what he muſt be ſuppoſed and allowed 
from his hiſtory to have felt upon ſuch a ſubject, he remained wholly filent 
and inactive. The people of this country too appeared to be indifferent ſpec- 
tators of the animating ſcene. They ſaw without viſible emotion, deſpotiſm 
* l and the King of France, by his own conſent, become the firſt ma- 
giſtrate of a free people. Certainly, at leaſt, it produced none of thoſe effects 
which are ſo deprecated by government at preſent ; nor, moit probably, ever 


would, if it had not occurred to the celebrated perſon, whoſe name I mutt ſo 


often mention, voluntarily to provoke the ſfubje&; a ſubje& which, if dan- 
gerous to be diſcuſſed, he ſhould not have led to the diſcuſſion : for ſurely, it 
15 not to be endured, that any private man is to publiſh a creed for 


a whole nation; to tell us that we are not to think for ourſelves to impoſe 


his own fetters upon the human mind—to dogmatiſe at diſcretion—and that 
no man ſhall fit down to anſwer him without being guilty of a libel. I aſ- 
ſert, that if it be a libel to miſtake our conſtitution—to ſupport it by means 


that tend to deftroy it—and to chooſe the moit dangerous ſeaſon for the inter- 


ference, Mr. Burke is that libeller; but not therefore the object of a criminal 
proſecution : tor, whilſt I am defending the motives of one man, I have nei- 
ther right nor diſpoſition to criminate the motives of another. All I con- 
tend for, is a fact that cannot be controverted, viz. that this officious inter- 


ference was the origin of Mr. Paine's book. I put my cauſe upon its being 


the origin of it—the avowed origin—as will abundantly appear from the intro- 
duction and preface to both parts, and throughout tae whole body of the 


work ; nay, trom the very work of Mr. Burke himſelf, to which both of | 


them are anſwers, | | | | 

Gentlemen, for the hiſtory of that celebrated work I appeal to itſelf. | 
When the French revolution had arrived at ſome of its early ftages, a few, 
and but a few, perſons (not to be named when compared with the nation) 
took a viſible intereſt in theſe mighty events ; an intereſt well worthy of Eng- 
liſhmen. They ſaw a pernicious ſyſtem of government, which had led to 
cruel deſolating wars, and had been for ages the ſcourge of Great Britain, 


giving way to a ſyſtem which ſeemed to promiſe harmony and peace amongſt 
They ſaw this with virtuous and peaceable ſatisfaction: And a 


the nations. : 
reverend divine , eminent for his eloquence, recollecting that the iſſues of life 


are in the hands of God, ſaw no profaneneſs in mixing the ſubje&t with pub- 


lic thankſgiving ; reminding the people of this country of, their own glorious 
deliverance in former ages. It happened, alſo, that a ſociety of gentlemen, France 
being then a neutral nation, and her own monarch ſwearing almoſt daily upon 
her altars to maintain the new conſtitution, thought they infringed no law by 
ſending a general congratulation. Their numbers, indeed, were very inconſi- 


derable; to much fo, that Mr. Burke, with more truth than wiſdom, begins | 


his volume with a ſarcaſm upon their inſignificance. 


Until very lately he had never heard of ſuch a club. It certainly never 


te occupied a moment of his thoughts; nor, he believed, thoſe of any perſon 
& out of their own ſet.” Cf Of og nnk | 

Why then make their proceedings the ſubje& of alarm throughout Eng- 
land ?—There had been no proſecution againſt them, nor any charge founded 
upon ſuſpicion of diſaffection again any of their body. But Mr. Burke 
thought it was referred for his eloquence to whip theſe curs of faction to their 


kennels. How he has ſucceeded, I appeal to all that has happened fince the 


introduction of his ſchiſm in the Britiſh empire, by giving to the King, whoſe 
title was queſtioned by no man, a title which it is his Majeſty's moſt ſolemn 
intereſt to diſclaim, | | ROY 


Dr. Price. 
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After having, in his firſt work, laſhed Dr. Price in a ſtrain of eloquent 
irony for conſidering the monarchy to be elective, which he could not but 
know Dr. Price, in the literal ſenſe of election, neither did or could poſſibly 
conſider it, Mr. Burke publiſhed a ſecond treatiſe; in which, after reprint- 
ing many paſſages from Mr. Paine's former work, he ridicules and denies the 
ſuppoſed right cf the people to change their governments, in the tollowing 
words : r = | | 


« The French revolution, ſay hey,” (ſpeaking of the Engliſh ſocieties) 


© was the act of the majority of the people; and if the majority of any other 
«© people, the people of England, for inflance, wiſh to make the ſame change, 
« they have the ſame right; juſt the ſame undoubtedly ; that is, none at all.“ 


And then, after ſpeaking of the ſubſerviency of will to duty, (in which 1 
agree with him,) he, in a ſubſtantive ſentence, maintains the ſame doctrine; 


thus: | 


« The conſtitution of a country being once ſettled upon ſome compact, 
t tacit or expreſſed, there is no power exiſting of force to alter it, without 
«© the breach of the coyenant, or the conſent of all the parties, Such is the. 


„ nature of a contract.“ | | 85 | 
So that if reaſon, or even revelation itſelf, were now to demonſtrate to us, 
that our conſtitution was miſchievous in its effects; that, to uſe Mr. Attor- 


| ney General's expreſſion, we have been inſane for the many centuries we have 
ſupported it; yet that ſtill if the King had not forfeited his title to the crown, 


nor the Lords their privileges, the univerſal vdice of the whole people of Eng- 
land could not build up a new government upon a legitimate baſis! EK 

Gentlemen, not to argue for the preſent againſt ſuch a propoſition, and 
ſuppoſing it could, beyond all controverſy, be maintained; for heaven's ſake, 
let wifdom never utter it! Let policy and prudence for ever conceal it! If you 


ſeek the ſtability of the Engliſh government, rather put the book of Mr. 


Paine, which calls it bad, into every hand in the kingdom, than doctrines 
which bid human nature rebel even againſt that which is the beſt.—Say to the 
people of England, Look at your conſtitution, there it lies before you—the 
work of your pious fathers, handed down as a facred depoſit from generation 
to generation, the reſult of wiſdem and virtue, and its parts cemented to- 
gether with kindred blood. There are, indeed, a few ſpots upon its ſurface ; 
but the fame principle which reared the ſtructure will bruſh them all away: 
you may keep it, or you may deſtroy it.— To ſuch an addreſs what would be 
the anſwer ? A chorus of the nation—YEs, WE WILL PRESERVE IT. But 
ſay to the ſame nation, even of the very ſame conſtitution, It is yours, ſuch 
As it is, for the better or for worſe ; it is ſtrapped upon your backs, to carry 
it as beaſts of burthen, and you have no juriſdiction to caſt it off. Let this 
be your poſition, and you inſtantly raiſe up (I appeal to every man's conſci- 
outneſs of his own nature) a ſpirit of uneaſineſs and diſcontent. Yet it is the 


controverſy alone, which this uſeleſs and miſchievous propofition ſtirred up, 


that has pointed moſt of the paſſages arraigned before you, which it will be 
preſently my duty to explain. | Mes 2 BY FEY 
But let the prudence of the argument be what it may, the argument itſelf 
3s untenable. | | 1 | VVV 
His Majeſty undoubtedly was not elected to the throne. No man can be 
ſuppoſed, in the teeth of fact, to have contended it; but did not the people 
of England elect King William, and break the hereditary ſucceſſion? and 
does not his Majeſty's title grow out of that election? It is one of the charges 
againſt the defendant, his having denied the parliament which called. the 
Prince of Orange to the thrane to have been a feral convention of the whole 
people; and is not the foundation of that charge, that it was ſuch a legal 
convention, and that it was intended to be ſo? and if it was ſo, did not the 


people then conter the crown upon King William without any regard to he- 


oy 
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reditary right? Did they not cut off the Prince of Wales, who ſtood directly 
in the line of ſucceſſion, and who had incurred no perſonal torteiture ? Did 
they not give their deliverer an eſtate in the crown totally new and unprece- 
dented in the law or hiſtory of the country? And, laſtly, might they not, 
by the ſame authority, have given the royal inheritance to the family of a 
ſtranger? Mr. Juſtice Blackitone, in his Commentaries, in terms, aſſerts 
that they might; and aſcribes their choice of King William, and the ſubſe- 
quent limitations of the crown, not to want of juriſdiction, but to their true 
origin, prudence and diſcretion in not difturbing a valuable inſtitution further 
than public ſafety and neceſſity dictated. ” * 
The Engliſh government ſtands then on this public conſent, the true root 
of all governments. And I agree with Mr. Burke, that, while it is well 
adminiitered, it is not in the power of factions or libels to diſturb it; though, 
when miniſters are in fault, they are ſure to ſet down all diſturbances to theſe 
cauſes. This is moſt juſtly and eloquently exemplified in the Thoughts on 
the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents, pages 5 and 6. | | 
© Miniſters contend that no adequate provocation has been given for ſo 
ce ſpreading a diſcontent, our affairs having been conducted throughout with 
© remarkable temper and conſummate wiſdom. The wicked induſtry of ſome 
& libellers, joined to the intrigues of a few diſappointed politicians, have, in 
ve their opinion, been able to produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more unnatural than the preſent convulſions of 
ce this country, if the above account be a true one. I confefs I ſhall aſſent to 
« it with great reluctance, and only on the compulſion of the cleareſt and firmeſt 
© proofs ; becauſe their account reſolves itſelf into this ſhort but diſcouraging 
© propoſition, © That we have a very good miniſtry, but that we are a very 
„ bad people; that we ſet ourſelves to bite the hand that feeds us; and, 
«© with a malignant inſanity, oppoſe the meaſures, and ungratefully villity the 
„ perſons of thoſe whole ſole object is our own peace and proſperity. If a 
« few puny libellers, acting under a knot of factious politiciaus, without 
ce virtue, parts, or character (for ſuch they are conſtantly repreſented by 
ce theſe gentlemen), are ſufficient to excite this diſturbance, very perverſe 
«© mult be the diſpoſition of that people, amongſt whom ſuch a diſturbance can 
& be excited by ſuch means.“ | 1 
He ſays true: never were ſerious diſturbances excited by fuch means 
But to return to the argument.—Let us now ſee how the rights of the 
people ſtand upon authority, and whether this great ſource of government is 
not maintained by perſons on whom my friend will find it hard to faſten the 
character of libellers. | | 
I ſhall begin with the moſt modern author on the ſubje& of government 
a gentleman, whoſe work lies ſpread out before me, as it often does for my 
delight and inſtruction in my leiſure hours. I have alſo, by the favour of a 
friend who fits near me in court, the honour -of his perſonal acquaintance. 
He is a man, perhaps more than any other, devoted to the real conſtitution of 
the country, as will be found throughout his valuable work; and he is a 
perſon, betides, of great learning, which enabled him to infuſe much nſeful 
knowieige into my learned friend who introduced me to him“. I ſpeak of 
Nir. Pulev, Arcndeacon of Carliſle, and of his work, entitled, The Princi- 
ples of Political and Moral Philoſophy, in which he inveſtigates the firſt prin- 
cipies of all governments—a diicutfion not thought dangerous till lately: and 
I bope we ſhall foon get rid of this ridiculous panic. 
Mr. Paley profeſſes to think of governments what the Chriſtzan religion 
was thought of by its firſt teachers :—* If it be of God it will ttand ;* and 
he puts the duties of obedience to them upon free will and moral duty, 


. * Mr. Law, King's Couaſcl. 


* 


* 
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After diſſenting from Mr. Locke as to the origin of governments in com- 
pact, he ſays, | £ | | 

« Wherefore, rejecting the intervention of a compact as unfounded in its 
& principle, and dangerous in the application, we aſſign for the only ground 


« of the ſubjects' obligation, THE WILL OF GOD, AS COLLECTED FROM EX- 


«© PBDIENCY. | | 

„The ſteps by which the argument proceeds are few and diret.—* It is 
* the will of God that the happineſs of human life be promoted: —this is 
the firſt ſtep, and the foundation, not only of this, but of every moral 
« concluſion. —* Civil ſociety conduces to that end: this is the ſecond propo- 
« fition. Civil ſocieties cannot be upheld, unleſs in each, the intereſt of 


<« the whole ſociety be binding upon every part and member of it: —this is 


« the third ſtep, and conducts us to the concluſion, namely,—* That, ſo long 
% as the intereſt of the whole ſociety requires it (that is, ſo long as the eſta- 


- * bliſhed government cannot be reſiſted or changed without public inconve- 
re niency) it is the will of God (which will univerſally determines our duty} 


« that the eſtabliſhed government be obeyed, —and no longer. | 

« But who ſhall judge of this? We anſwer, © Every man for bimſelf. In 
© contentions between the ſovereign and the fubject, the parties acknowledge 
© no common arbitrator ; and it would be abſurd to commit the deciſion to 
© thoſe whoſe conduct has provoked the queſtion, and whoſe own intereſt, 
6 authority, and fate, are immediately concerned in it. The danger of error 
* and abuie is no objection to the rule of expediency, becauſe every other 
6 rule is liable to the ſame or greater; and every rule that can be propounded 
upon the ſubject (like all rules which appeal to, or bind the conſcience} 
& mult, in the application, depend upon private judgment. It may be ob- 
« ſerved, however, that it ought equally to be accounted the exerciſe of a 


© man's private judgment, whether he determines by reaſonings and conclu- 


« yided he be free to chooſe his guide.“ 


He then proceeds in a manner rather inconſiſtent with the principles enter- 
tained by my learned friend in his opening to you t=—— | 


cc ſions of his own, or ſubmits to be directed by the advice of others, pro- 


« No uſage, law, or authority whatever, is fo binding, that it need or 


e aht to be continued, when it may be changed with advantage to the 
„% community. The family of the prince—the order of ſucceſſion the pre- 
© rygative of the crown—the form and parts of the legiſlature—rogether 
« with the reſpective powers, office, duration, and mutual dependency of the 


„ ſeveral parts; are all only ſo many laws, mutabie, like other laws, when- 


6 ever expediency requires, either by the ordinary act of the legiſlature, or, 
& if the occaſion delerve it, BY THE INTERPOSITION OF THE PEOPLE.“ 
No man can lay that Mr. Paley intended to diffuſe diſcontent by this de- 


claration. He muſt therefore be taken to think with me, that freedom and 


affection, and the ſenſe of advantages, are the beſt and the only ſupports of go- 


vernment.— On the ſame principle, he then goes on to ſay,—** Theſe points 
& are wont to be approached with a kind of awe; they are repreſented to the 
« mind as principles of the conſtitution, ſettled by our anceſtors, and being 


c jettled, to be no more committed to innovation or debate; as foundations 
« never to be ſtirred; as the terms and conditions of the ſocial compact, to 


« which every citizen of the ſtate has engaged his fidelity, by virtue of a 


ce promiſe which he cannot recall. Such reaſons have no place in our 
« {y{ftem.” | | 


Such are the ſentiments of this excellent author, and there is no part of 


Mr. Paine's work, from the one end of it to the other, that advances any 
other propoſition. | | | — 
But the Attorney General will ſay, theſe are the grave ſpeculative opini- 


ons of à friend to the Engliſh Government, whereas Mr. Paine is its pro- 
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feſſed enemy; what then ? the principle is, that every man, while he obeys 
the laws, is to think for himſelf, and to conduct himſelf as he thinks. The 
very ends of ſociety exact this licence, and the policy of the law, in its pro- 
viſions for its ſecurity, has tacitly ſanctioned it. The real fact is, that writings 
aga nſt a free and well- proportioned Government, need not be guarded againſt by 
laws. They cannot often exiſt, and never with effet. The juſt and aweful 
principles of ſociety, are rarely brought forward, but when they are inſulted 
and denied, or abuſed in practice: Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Government, we owe 
to Sir Robert Filmer, as we ewe Mr. Paine's to Mr. Burke; and indeed, 
between the arguments of Filmer and Burke, I ſee no eſſential difference; 
ſince it is not worth diſputing, w.ether a King exilts by Divine right, or in- 
diffoluble Human compact, if he exiſts whether we will or no: it his exiſt- 
ence be without our conſent, and to continue without our benefit, it matters 
not a farthing, whether his title-be from God or trom Man. DOTY 


72 4 That his title is from man, and from every generation of man, without 
= regard to the determination of former ones, hear from Mr. Locke, All nen; 
gay they, (i. e. Filmer and his adherents,) “ are born under government, and © 
„ therefore they cannot be at liberty to begin a new one. Every one is born a 
1 ce ſujbect to his father, or his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie of 
== *< jubjefion and allegiance. It is plain, mankind never owned nor conſidered 
any ſuch natural ſaljection that they wir? bern in, to one or to the other, that 
The « tied them, without their own conſents, to a ſubjection to them and their 
(LA r „ 7 

85 1 « It is true, that whatever engagements or promiſes any one has made for 
EY „ himſelf, he is under the obligation of them, but cannot, by any compact 
e whatſoever, bind his children or poſterity : for his ſon, when a man, being 
Bs „ altogether as free as the father, any act of the father can no more give away 
. « the liberty of the ſon, than it can of any body elſe.” 
1 So much tor Mr. Locke's opinion of the rights of mankind. Let us now 
. examine his idea of the ſuppoſed danger of truſting them with them. 3 


. « Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the people being ignorant, and always Gdiſ= 
LOS « contented, to lay the foundation of government in the unſteady opinion and 


„% "uncertain humour of the people, is to expoſe it to certain ruin: and no 


1 « government will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the people may ſet up a new 
legiſlature, whenever they take offence at the old one. To this, i anſwer 
OS | « quite the contrary : people are not ſo eaſily got out of their old forms, as 
Fs «© tome are apt to ſuggeſt: they are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the 
WY e acknowledged faults in the frame they have been accuſtomed to; and if 
there be any original defects, or adventitious ones introduced by time, or 

2 « cerruption, it is not an eaſy thing to be changed, even when all the world 
ſees there is an opportunity for it. This ſlowneſs and averſion in the peo- 


ple to quit their old conſtitutions, has in the many revolutions which have 
«« been ſeen in this kingdom, in this and former ages, ſtill kept us to, or, after 
«« {come interval of fruitleſs attempts, ſtill brought us back again to our old 
legiſlative of King, tords and commons : and whatever provocations have 
madethe crown be taken from ſome cf our princes heads, they never car- 
« ried the people lo far as to place it in another line.“ | 
Gentienieus, I with I had ſtrength to go on with all that is material, but I 
hrs read enough, not only to maintain the true principles of government, 
but to put to ſhame the narrow ſyſtem of diſtruſting the people. : £3 
It may be laid, that Mr. Locke went great lengths in his poſitions, to beat 
down the contrary doctrine of divine right, which was then endangering the 
new eſtabliſhment. But that cannot be objected to David Hume, who main- 
tains the fame doctrine ; ſpeaking of the Magna Charta in his hiſtory, vol. ii. 
page 88, he ſays, „It mutt be confeſſed, that the former articles of the great 
charter, contain ſuch mitigations and explanations of the feodal law, as 
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« are reaſonable and equitable; and that the latter involve all the chief out- 
6 lines of a legal Government, and provide for the equal diſtribution of 
* Juſtice and free enjoyment of property; the great object for which political 
« ſociety was founded by men, wich the people have a perpetual and unali- 


enable right to recall; and which no time, nor precedent, no ſtatute, nor 


© poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keeping ever uppermoſt in 
cc their thoughts and attention.” | ; 


Theſe authorities are ſufficient to reſt on, yet I cannot omit Mr. Burke 
himſelt, who is, if poffible, ſtill more diſtinèt on the ſubject. Speaking not 


of the ancient people of England, but of Colonies planted almoſt within our 
memories, he ſays, If there be one fact in the world perfectly clear, it is this; 
That the difpoſition of the people of America is wholly averſe to any other 
than a free Government, and this is indication enough to any honeft ſtatef= 


« caſe. If any aſk me what a free Government 1s, I anſwer, THAT IT IS 
« WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK SO; AND THAT THEY AND 


« NOT I, ARE THE NATURAL, LAWFUL, AND COMPETENT 


« JUDGES OF THIS MATTER. If they practically allow me a greater 
« degree of authority over them than is conſiſtent with any correct ideas of 
e perfect freedom, I ought to thank them for ſo great a truſt, and not to 
t endeavour to prove from thence, that they have reaſoned amiſs, and that 


de having gone ſo far, by analogy, they mutt hereafter have no enjoyment but 


« by my pleature.” 

Gentlemen, I am ſorry to feel my time conſiderably conſumed before I am 
arrived at what I conceive to be the material ſubject of your conſideration. For 
ail that I have been ſtating now, is only to thew ; that there is not that no- 


velty in the opinions of the defendant, that ſhould lead you to think that he 
does not bona fide entertain them, much lets when connected with the hiftory 


of his lite, which I therefore brought in review before you. —But ſtill the 


great queſtion remains unargued. Had he a right to promulgate theſe opini- ; 


ons? Gentlemen, if he entertained them, I ſhall argue that he had—And 
though my arguments upon the Liberty of the Preſs, may not to-day be 
honoured with your, or the Court's approbation, I ſhall retire not at all diſ- 
heartened, conſoling myſelf with the reflection, that a ſeaſon may arrive for 
their reception.—The moſt eſſential freedoms of mankind have been but ſlowly 


and gradually received, and ſo very late, indeed, do fome of them come to 


maturity, that notwithſtanding the Attorney General tells you that the very 
queſtion Jam now agitating, is moſt peculiarly for your conſideration, AS A 
JURY, under our ANCIENT Conſtitution, yet I muſt remind both you and 
kim, that your juriidictton to conhder and deal with it at all in judgment, 
is but A YEAR OLD.—When, before that late period, I ventured to maintain 
this very RIGHT OF A JURY over the queſtion of Libel under the ſame ancient 
Conttiiution. (I do not mean before my Lord, for the matter was gone to 
reſt in the Courts, at leaſt long before he came to fit where he does.) But 
when, before a Noble and Reverend Magiſtrate of the moſt exalted under- 
fancing, and of the moſt uncorrupted integrity, to give effect to it“, I had 
occaſion to maintain it, he treated me, not with diſregard indeed, for of that 
his nature was incapable ; but he put me aſide with indulgence, as you do a 
child while it is liſping its prattle out of ſeaſon; and if this cauſe had been 
tried then, inſtead of now, the Defendant muſt have been inſtantly convicted 
on the proof of the publication, whatever you might have thought of his caſe. 


—Yet, I have lived to ſee it reſolved, by an almoſt unanimous vote of the 
whole Parliament of England, that I had all along been in the right. If this 


Earl Mansfield 


* man, how he ought to adapt whatever power he finds in his hands to their 
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be Is an awful leſſon of caution concerning opinions, where are. fuch leſſons 
toberend! . :. 2 4 os 
Gentlemen, I have inſiſted, at great length, upon the origin of Govern- 
ment being in the conſent of the people, and detailed the authorities which 
you have heard upon the ſubject, becauſe I confider it to be not only a ſupport, 
but, indeed, the only foundation of the Liberty of the Preſs. If Mr. Burke 
be right in His principles of Government, I admit that the Preſs, in my 
ſenſe of its freedom, ought not to be free, zor free in any ſenſe at all; and 
that all Addrefſes to the people upon the ſubje&t of Government; and all 
tpeculations of amendment, of what kind or nature ſoever, are illegal and 
criminal: — For, if the people have, without poſſible recall, delegated all 
their authorities, they have no juriſdiction to act, and therefore none to 
think, upon ſuch ſubjects ; and it is a libel to arraign Government or any of 
its acts, before thoſe that have no juriſdiction to correct them. But on the 
qther hand, as it is a ſettled rule in the Law of England, that the ſubje& may 
always addreſs a competent juriſdiction on every matter within it, no legal 
argument can ſhake the freedom of the Preis in my ſenſe of it, if I am fup- 
ported in my doctrines concerning the great unalienable rights of the people, 
to change or to reform their Governments. 18 
Gentlemen, it is becauſe the Liberty of the Preſs reſolves itſelf into this 
2 iſſue, that it has been in every time and country, the laſt liberty which 
ubjects have been able to wreſt from power. Other liberties are held under 
Governments, but the liberty of opinion keeps Governments themſelves in 
due ſubjection to their duties. This has produced the martyrdom of truth in 
every age, and the world has only purged itſelf from ignorance with the inno- 
cent blood of thoſe who have enlightened it. „ 5 For 
Gentlemen, my. fireagth and tune are waſted, and I can only make this 
melancholy hiſtory pais like a ſhadow before you. „„ 
I ſhall begin with the grand type and example. | 2 
Te univerſal God of Nature, — the Saviour of mankind, —the Fountain of 
all Light, who came to pluck the world from eternal darkneſs, expired upon 
a cro's the ſcoff of infidel ſcorn; and his bleſſed Apoſtles followed him in the 
train of Martyrs. When he came in the fleth, he might have come like the 
Mahometan Prophet, as a powerful Sovereign, and propagated that religion 
with an nnconquerable ſword, which even now, after the lapſe of ages, is but 
ſlowly moving, under the influence of reaſon, over the face of the earth: But 
ſuch a proceis would have been inconſiſtent with his miſſion, which was to 
confound the pride, and to eftabliſh the univerſal rights of men; he, came 
theretore in the lowly ttate which is repreſented in the Golpel, and preached 


his. conſolations to the poor. 


When the foundation of this religion was diſcovered to be invulnerable 
and immortal, we find political power taking the church into partnerſhip ; 
thus began the corruptions both of Religion and Civil Power, and, hand in 
hand together, what havoc have they not made in the world ; ruling by igno- 
rance and the perſecution of truth; but this very perſecution only haſtened the 
revival of letters and liberty, which was to deſtroy the one and to arile up the 
otier. Nay, you wil find, that in the exact proportion that knowledge 
and learning have been beat down and fertered, they have deſtroyed the Go- 
vernments that bound them. The Court of otar-Chamber, tne firſt reſtric- 
tion on the Preis of England, was erected in 1637. From that moment no 
man could legalliy write without an Imprimatur from the State? but truth 
and freedom found their way with greater force through tecret channels, and 
the unhappy Charles, unwarned by a free preis, was brought in eleven years 
afterwards to an ignominious deach. | | 

When men can freely communicate their thoughts and tneir ſufferings, 
real or imaginary, their paſſtons ay Sn air, like gun-powder 
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ſtattered upon the furface; hut pent up by terrors, they work unſeen like 
95 ſubterraneovus fire, burſt forth in earthquake, and deſtroy every thing in courſe. 
$ { Fe reaſon be oppoſed to reaſon, and argument to argument, and every good 
| government will be ſafe, | : 
The Ufurper, Cromwell, purſued the ſame ſyſtem of reſtraint in ſupport of 
bis Government, and the end of it ſpeedily followed. | | 
At the Reftoration of Charles the Second, the Star- Chamber Ordinance of 
| 1637, was worked up into an Act of Parliament, and was followed up dur- 
ing that reign, and the ſhort one that followed it, by the moſt ſanguinary 
A proſecutions ; but what fact in hiſtory is more notorious, than that this blind 
if | and contemptible policy prepared and haſtened on the Revolution! At that 
. great zra theſe cobwebs were all bruſhed away: The freedom of the Preſs. 
i | was regenerated, and the Country, ruled by its affections, has fince enjoyed a 
1 century of tranquillity and glory Thus I have maintained, by Engliſh Hiſ- 
k tory, that in proportion as the Preſs has been free, Engliſh Government has 
been ſecure. | „%%% de cl el 
Gentlemen, I will now ſupport the ſame important truth by very great au- 
| thorities. Upon a ſubject of this kind refort cannot be had to Law Caſes. 
The ancient Law of England know nothing of ſuch Libels ; they began, 
and ſhould have ended, with the Star- Chamber. What writings are flan- 7 
derous of individuals, muſt be looked for where theſe proſecutions are recorded; | Hrs 
but upon general ſubjects we muſt go to general writers. If, indeed, I were {A 
to refer. to obſcure authors, I might be anſwered, that my very authorities : 
were Libels, inſtead of juſtifications or examples; but this cannot be ſaid with 
effect of great men, whoſe works are elaſſics in our language, taught in our 
2H IF ſchoc!s, and printed under the eye of Government. : 
0 SGBentlemen, I ſhall begin with the Poet Milton, a great authority in all 
| learning.—lIt may be ſaid, indeed, he was a Republican, but that would only 
prove that Republicaniſm is not incompatible with virtue; it may be ſaid too, 
; that the work which I cite was written againſt previous Licenſing, which is 
1 not contended for to-day. But, in my opinion, if every work is to be ad- : 
| judged a libel, which is adverſe to the wiſhes of Government, or to the opi- 
nions of thoſe who may try it, the revival of a Licenſer would be a ſecurity 
to the public: For, if I prefent my book to a Magiſtrate appointed by law, 
if he rejects it, I have only to forbear from the publication, and in the for- 
bearance I am ſafe; and he too is anſwerable to Law for the abuſe of his 
authority. But, upon the argument of to-day, a man mutt print at his peril, 
without any guide to the principles of judgment, upon which his work may : 
be afterwards proſecuted and condemned. Milton's argument therefore ap= 
"2 Plies, and was meant to apply, to every interruption to writing, which, while 
mW they oppreſs the individual, endanger the State. | 5 
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We have them not,” ſays Milton, “ that can be heard of, from any an- 
cient ſtate, or polity, cr church, nor by any ſtatute left us by our anceſ- 
tors, eider or later, nor from the modern cuftom of any reformed city, or 


2) 
66 


* * church abroad; but from the moſt antichriſtian council, and the moſt ty- 23 
ö „ rannous ir quiſition that ever exiſted. Till then, books were ever as freely 
J on | 
x 


admitted into the world as any other birth; te iſſue of the brain was us _ | 
* more fi Hd than the ifſue of the womb. Ft 

To te pure all things are pure; not only meats and drinks, but all kind 
of knowledge whether good or evil; the knowledge cannot defile, nor con- 

66 {equently the books, if the will and contcience be not defiled. 

| „Bad books {ſerve in many reſpe&ts to diſcover, to confute, to forewarn . 
Y and to illuſtrate. Wuereof, what better witneſs can we expect I ſhould 
3 “ produce, than one of your own, now fitting in parliament, the chief of 

« learned men reputed in this land, Mr. Selden? whoſe volume of natural 

1 | and national laws, proves, not only by great authorities brought together, 2. 
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« but by exquiſite reaſons and theorems almoſt mathematically demonſtrative, 


that all opinions, yea, errors, known, read, and collated; are of main ſer- 


« vice and aſſiſtance toward the ſpeedy attainment of what is trueſt. {OS 
« Opinions and underſtanding are not ſuch wares as to be monopolized and 


traded in by tickets and ſtatutes, and ſtandards. We muſt not think to 


make a ſtaple commodity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and li- 
i cenſe it like our broad cloth and our wWoolpacks.“ ONE 
« Nor is it to the common people leſs than a reproach ; for if we be fo jea- 
« lous over them that we cannot truſt them with an Engliſh pamphlet, what 
« do we but cenſure them, for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded people; in 
& fucha ſick and weak eſtate of faith and diſcretion, as to be able to taks 
*© nothing down but through the pipe of a Licenſer. That this is care or 
love of them we cannot pretend. | | 
«© Thoſe. corruptions which it ſeeks to prevent, break in faſter at doors 


K 


„„ which cannot be ſhut. 


To prevent men thinking and acting for themſelves, by reſtraints on the 
“ preſs, is like the exploits of that gallant man, who thought to pound up 
« the crows by ſhutting his park gate. | „ 

« This obſtructing violence meets for the moſt part with an event, utterly 
«© oppoſite to the, end which it drives at: inſtead of ſuppreſſing books, it 
«© raiſes them and inveſts them with a reputation: the puniſhment of wits en- 
* hances their authority, faith the Viſcount St. Albans ; and a forbidden 
© writing is thought to be a certain ſpark of truth, that flies up in the face of 
* them who ſeek to tread it out.“ | «HL 
He then adverts to his vifit to the famous Galileo, whom he found and viſited 


* 


„„ 


Lad 


in the inquiſition, * for not thinking in Aſtronomy with the Franciſcan and Do- 


* minican Monks.” And what event ought more deeply to intereſt and effect 
us? The very laws of Nature were to bend under the rod of a Licenſer; 


this illuſtrious Aſtronomer ended his life within the bars of a priſon, becauſe, 


in ſeeing the phaſes of Venus through his newly-invented telelcope, he pro- 
nounced, that ſhe ſhone with borrowed light, and from the Sun as the centre 
of the univerſe. This was the mighty crime; the placing the Sun in the cen- 
ter: that Sun which now inhabits it upon the foundation of mathematical 
truth, which enables us to traverſe the pathleſs ocean, and to carry our line 
and rule among other worlds, which but for Galileo we had never knowng 
perhaps even to the receſſes of an infinite and immortal God. 5 
Milton then, in his moſt eloquent addreſs to the parliament, puts the liber- 
ty of the preſs on its true and moſt honourable foundation. * Believe it, 
„Lords and Commons, they who counſel ye to ſuch a ſuppreſſing of books, 


* do as good as bid you ſuppreſs yourlelves z and we will foon ſhew 


* How." | 

« If it be deſired to know the immediate cauſe of all this free writing and 
free ſpeaking, there cannot be aſſigned a truer than your own mild, and free, 
© and humane Government; it is the liberty, Lords and Commons, which 
te your own valorous and happy countels have purchaſed us; liberty which is 
„the nurſe of all great wits; this is that which hath ratified and enlightened 
* our ſpirits like the influence of heaven; this is that which hath enfran- 
ec chiſed, enlarged and lifted up our apprehenfions, degrees above them- 
« ſelves. Ye cannot niake us now leſs capable, leſs knowing, leſs eagerly 
„ purſuing the truth, unleſs ye firſt make yourſelves, that made us fo, leſs 


the lovers, leis the founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant 


*© again, brutal, formal and flaviſh, as ye found us; but you then mutt firſt 
« become that which ye cannot be, oppreſſive, arbitrary and tyrannous, as 
$6 they were trom whom ye have freed us. That our hearts are now more ca- 
fpaclous, our thoughts now more erected to the fearch and expectation 

| 25 H h 2 | 
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| 5 | 
«c greateſt and exacteſt things, is the iſſue of your own virtue propagated in. 
< us. Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
„to conſcience above all liberties,” | | FO | | 
Gentlemen, I will now refer you to. another Author, whoſe opinion you 
may think more in point, as having lived in our own times, and as hold- 
ing the higheſt monarchical principles of government. I ſpeak of Mr. Hume, 
who, nevertheleſs, confiders, that this Liberty of the Preſs extends not only 
to abſtract ſpeculation, but to keep the public on their guard againſt all the 
acts of their Government. ES nan | | 
After ſhewing the advantages of a Monarchy to public freedom, provided it 
is duly controlled and watched by the popular part of the Conftitution, he 
ſays, © Theſe principles account for the great liberty of the preſs in theſe 
« kingdoms, beyond what is indulged in any other government. It is appre- 
hended, that arbitrary power would ſteal in upon us, were we not careful 
to prevent its progreſs, and were there not an eaſy method of conveying | 
the alarm from one end of the kingdom to the other. The ſpirit of the peo- 7 
ple muſt frequently be rouſed, in order to curb the ambition of the Court; and 
the dread of routing this ſpirit mult be employed to prevent that ambition. 6 
Nothing is ſo effectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which |? 
all the learning, wit, and genius of the nation, may be employed on the 17 7 
ſide of freedom; and every one be animated to its defence. As long, tbere- 
fore, as the republican part of our Government can maintain itſelf againſt the 
monarchicat, it will naturally be careful to keep the preſs open, as import- 
& ance to its own preſervation.” | 5 | 
There is another authority co-temporary with the laſt, a ſplendid Speaker | 
in the Upper Houſe of Parliament, and who held during moſt of his time | 
high offices under the King; I ſpeak of the Earl of Chefterfield, who thus . 
expreſſ:d himſelf in the houſe of Lords: — One of the greateſt bleſſings, 
my Lord, we enjoy, is Liberty; but every good in this life has its alloy of 
« evii—Licentiwulnelſs is the alloy of liberty, it is— EE —_ 
Lord Kenyon. Doctor Johnſon claims to pluck that feather from Lord 4 
Cheſterfield's wing; he ſpeaks, I belieye, of the eye of the political 
body. Rs | 
Mr. Erſtine. Gentlemen, I have heard it ſaid, that Lord Cheſterfield bor- 
rowed that which I was juſt about to ſtate, and which his Lordſhip has anti- 
cipated. | 


Lord Kenyon. That very ſpeech which did Lord Cheſterfield ſo much ho- 
nour, is ſuppoſed to have been written by Dr. Johnſon. dp 
Mr. Erſtine. Gentlemen, I believe it was ſo, and I am much obliged to 
his Lordſhip for giving me a far higher authority for my doctrine. For 
though Lord Cheſterfield was a man of great ingenuity and wit, he was un- 
doubtedly far inferior in learning and in monarchical opinion, to the celebrat 
ed writer to whom my Lord has now delivered the work by his authority. \ 
Hoctor Johaſon then ſays, „One of the greateſt bleſſings we enjoy, one of 
„the greateſt bleiings a people, my Lords, can enjoy, is Liberty; but every 
« good in this life has its alloy of evil: licentiouſnels is the alloy of Liber- | 
„ty: it is an ebullition, an excreſcence; it is a ſpeck upon the eye of the 
„ political body, which I can never touch but with a gentle, with a trem- 

„ bling hand, left I deſtroy the body, leſt I injure the eye upon which it is 
apt to appear. | 

„There is fach a connection between licentiouſneſs and liberty, that it 
* is not ealy to correct the one, without dangerouſly wounding the other; it 
„is extremely hard to diſtinguiſh the true limit between them: like a 

. changeable 6jk, we can eahily fee there are two different colours, but 


“ we cannot eauly diſcover where the one ends, or where the other be- E 
66: (me 7?) 5 | 9 4 
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I confeſs, I cannot help agreeing with this learned author. The danger 
of touching the preſs is the difficulty of marking its limits. My learned 
Fr end, who has juſt gone out of Court, has drawn no line, and unfolded no 
principle. He has not told us, if this book is condemned, what book may 
be written. If I may not write againſt the exiſtence of a monarchy, and re- 
commend a republic, may I write againſt any part of the Government? May 
1 fay that we ſhould be better without a Houſe of Lords, or a Houſe of 
Commons, ot a Court of Chancery, or any other given part of our eftabliſh= 
ment? Oc if, as has been hinted, a work may become hbellous for ſtating 


even legal matter with ſarcaſtic phraſe, the dificul:y becomes the greater, 


and the liberty of the preſs quite impoſſible to define. | by 

Tue ſame author purſuing the ſubject and ſpeaking of the fall of Roman 
liberty, fays, But this ſort of liberty came ſoon after to be called licenti- 
„ ouineſs ; for we are told that Auguſtus, after having eſtabliſhed his empire, 
A reitored order in Rome by reftraining licentiouſnels. God forbid we ſhould 
in this country have order reftored, or licentiouſneſs reftrained, at fo dear 
à rate as the people of Rome paid for it to Auguttus. 4 

„Let us confider, my Lords, that arbitrary power has ſeldom or never 
been introduced into a country at once. It mult be introduced by flow 
degrees, and as it were ſtep by ſep, leſt the people ſhould lee its approach. 
« The barriers and fences of the people's liberty muit be plucked up one by 
one, and fome plauſible pretences muſt be found for removing or houdwink - 
< ing, one after another, thote ſentries who are poſted by the conſtitution of 
< a tree country, for warning the people of their danger. When theſe pre- 

<«« paratory ſteps are once made, the people may then, indeed, with regret, 

lee ſlavery and arbitrary power making long ſtrides over their land; but 

it will be too late to think of preventing or avoiding the impending ruin. 

« The (tage, my Lords, and the preſs, are two of our out ſentries; if. we 
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e remove them, if we hoodwink them, it we throw them into fetters, the 


« enemy may ſurpriſe us.“ Tk > | 1 | 
Gentlemen, this ſubject was ftill more lately put in the juſteſt and moſt 


| forcible light by a noble perſon high in the Magiſtracy; and whoſe mind is 
not at all turned to the introduction ef diforder by improper popular exceſſes 


I mean Lord Loughborough, chief Juſtice of the Court of Common Pleas. 


I believe I can aniwer for the correctneſs of my note, which I ſhall follow 


up with the opinion of another member of the Lords* -houſe of Parliament; 
the preſent Earl Stanhope ; or rather, I ſhall take Lord Stanhope firſt, as his 
Lordſhip introduces the ſubje&t by adverting to this argument of Lord 
Loughborough's. * It,” ſays his Lordſhip, “our boaſted liberty of the 
„ pres, were to conſiſt only in the liberty to write in praiſe of the Conſtitu- 
tion, this is a liberty enjoyed under many arbitrary governments. I ſupß- 
** pole it would not be deemed quite an unpardonable offence, even by he 

*« Empreſs of Ruitia, if any man were to take it into his head to write a 
* pariegyric upon the Ruſhan form of Government. Such a liberty as that 
* might therefore properly be termed the Ruftan liberty of the Preſs. But, 


66 the Engliſh liberty of the Preſs is of a very different deicription : for, by the 


«© law of England, \c is not prohibited to publiſh ſpeculative works upon the 
«© Conſtitution, whether they contain praiſe or cenſure.” - Lord Stanhope's de- 
fence of the Libel Eill. . | | ; 

You ſee therefore, as far as the general principle goes, I am ſupported by 
the opinion of Lord Stanhope, for otherwife the noble Lord has written a 
Jibel himſelf, by exciting other people to write whatever they may think, be 
it good or evil, of the conſtitution of the country. As to the other high au + 
thority, Lord Loughborough, I will read what applies to this ſubje&t—* Every 
* man” ſaid Lord Loughborough, may publiſh at his diſcretion his opinions 
concerning forms and ſyſtems of Government,” we | 


5 
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«Tf they be wiſe and enlightening, the world will gain by them; it they 
© be weak and abſurd, they will be laughed at and forgotten; and, if they 
© be bona fide, they cannot be criminal, however erroneous, On the other 
© hand, the purpoſe and the direction may give a different turn to writings 
© whoſe common conſtruction is harmleſs or even meritorious. Suppoſe men, 
4 aſſembled in diſturbance of the peace, to pull down mills or turnpikes, or 
© to do any other miſchief, and that a miſchievous perſon ſhould diſperſe 
among them an excitation to the planned miſchief known to both writer 
© and reader, To your tents, O Iſrael; that publication would be criminal, 
© But how criminal? not as a libel, not as an abſtract writing; but as an 
c at; and the act being the crime, it muſt be tated as a fact extrinſic on the re- 
© cord: for, otherwiſe, a Court of Error could have no juriſdiction but over 
the natural conſtruction of the writing; nor would the defendant have any 
notice of ſuch matter at the trial, without a charge on the Record. To 
© give the Jury cognizance of any matter beyond the conſtruction of the 
© writing, the averment ſhould be in the caſe as I have inſtanced, that cer- 
© tain perſons were, as I have deſcribed, aſſembled; and that the publiſher, 


© intending to execute theſe perſons fo aſſembled, wrote ſo and ſo. Here the 


© crime is complete and conſiſts in an overt-act of wickedneſs evidenced by a 
6 writing.“ : 8 | | 5 Toe 

In anſwer to all theſe authorities, the Attorney General may ſay, that, it 
Mr. Paine had written his obſervaticns with the views of thoſe high perſons 


and under other circumſtances, he would be protected and acquitted; to 


which I can only anſwer, that no facts or circumſtances attending his work 


are either charged or proved; that you have no juritdiftion whatever but over 


the natural conſtruction of the work before you, and that I am therefore 
brought without a flaw in the deduction to the paſſages which are the parti. 
cular ſubje& of complaint. | | | 8 | 
Gentlemen, I am not unmindful how long I have already treſpaſſed upon 
your patience z. and, recollecting the nature of the human mind, and how 
much, for a thouſand reaſons, I have to ſtruggle againſt at this moment, I 
ſhould not be diſconcerted if any of you ſhould appear anxious to retire from 
the pain of hearing me farther. It has been ſaid, that my yanity has for- 
warded my zeal in this cauſe; but I might appeal even to the authors of 
thoſe paragraphs, whether a ſituation ever exifted which vanity would have 
been fonder to fly from—the taſk of ſpeaking againſt every known prepol- 
ſeſſion ; with every countenance, as it were, planted and lifted up againſt me. 
But I ftand at this bar to give to a criminal arraigned before it, the defence 
which the law of the country entitles him to. If any of my arguments be 


indecent, or unfit for the court to hear, the noble Judge preſides to interrupt 


them: If all, or any of them are capable of an anſwer, they will be an- 
fwered : Or, if they be ſo: unfounded in your own minds, who are to judge 
of them, as not to call for refutation, your verdict in a moment will overthrow 
all that has been faid-—We ſhall then have all diſcharged our duties It is 
your's to judge, hut mine only to addreſs your judgments. | 

When my Lord and I were Counſel for Lord George Gordon in 1787, it 
was not conſidered by that Jury, nor imputed to us by any body, that we 
were contending tor the priviteges of over-awing the Houſe of Commons, or 
recommending the conflagration of this city: J am doing the ſame duty now, 
which iy Lord and I then did in concert together; and, whatever may be- 
come of the cauſe, I expect to be heard: contcious that no juſt obloquy can 
be, or will (zz the end) be caſt upon me for having done my duty in the 
manner I hive endeavoured to perform it. 5 


Gentlem"n, I come now to obſerve on the paſſages ſelected by the infor- 


mation; aud with regard to the firit I ſhall ditpoſe of it in a moment. 
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ral parts of a federal Conſtitution, 
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All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An hereditable crown, 
or an hereditable throne, or by what other fanciful name ſuch things may be 
called, have no other ſignificant explanation than that mankind are here- 


© ditable property. To inherit a government is to inherit the people, as if they 


© were flocks and herds.” | | = ; 
And is it to be endured, ſays the Attorney General, that the people of this 

country are to be told that they are driven like oxen or ſheep? Certainly not. 

J am of opinion that a more dangerous doctrine cannot be inſtilled into the 


Pate of England. But who inſtils ſuch a doctrine? I deny it is inſtilled by 
aine. For when he maintains that hereditary monarchy inherits a people 


like flocks and herds, it is clear from the context (2u/ich ts kept out of vie, 
that he is combating the propoſition in Mr. Burke's book, which aſſerts, 
that the hereditary monarchy of England is faſtened upon the people of Eug- 


land by indiſſoluble compact. Mr. Paine, on the contrary, aſſerts the W 
of England to be the magi/trate of the people, exiſting by their conſent, whic 

is utterly incompatible with their being driven like herds, His argument, 
therefore, is this, and it retorts on his adverſary : he ſays, ſuch a King as 
you repreſent the King of England to be, inheriting the people by virtue of 
conqueſt, or of ſome compact, which, having once exiſted, cannot be diſ- 
ſolved while the original terms of it are kept, is an inheritance like flocks and 
herds. But I deny that to be the King of England's title, he is the magiſ- 


trate of the people, and that title I reſpe&t. It is to your own imaginary King 
of England therefore, and not to his Majeſty, that your unfounded inuendoes 
apply. It is the Monarchs of Ruſſia and Pruſſia, and all Goyernments faſ- 


tened upon unwilling ſubjects by hereditary indefeaſible titles, that are ſtig- 
matiſed by Paine as inheriting the people like flocks. The ſentence, there- 
fore, muſt either be taken in the pure abſtract, and then it is not only merely 
ſpeculative, but the application' of it to our own Government fails altogether, 


or it muſt be taken connected with the matter which conſtitutes the applica» 


tion, and then it is Mr. Burke's King of England, and not his Majeſty. 
whoſe title is denied. | | 


I paſs therefore to the next paſſage, which appears to he an extraordinary. 


ſeleion. It is taken at a leap from page 192 to page 204, and breaks in at 
the words, „This Convention.“ The ſentence clected ſtands thus, „ This 
« convention met at Philadelphia in May 1787, of which General Waſhing- 
©& ton was elected preſident. He was not at that time connected with buy of 
<« the ſtate governments, or with congreſs. He delivered up his commiſſion 


© when the war ended, and fince then had lived a private citizen. 


« The Convention went deeply into all the ſubje&s; and having after a 
variety of debate and inveſtigation, * among themſelves upon the ſeve- 
t 


e next queſtion was, the manner of 
„giving it authority and practice. [Es | 


„„For this purpoſe, they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, ſend for a Dutch | 
© Stadthoider, or a German Elector; but they referred the whole matter to 


« the ſenſe and intereſt of the country.“ 


This ſentence, ſtanding thus by itſelf, may appear to be a mere ſarcaſm on 
King William, upon thole who effected the Revolution; and upon the Re- 


volution itſelf, without any reaſoning or deduction: But when the context 
and ſequel are looked at and compared, it will appear to be a ſerious Hiſto- 


rical comparifon between the Revolution effected in England in 1688, and the 
late one in America when ſhe eſtabliſhed her independence; and no man can 
doubt that his judgment on that compariſon was ſincere. But where is the 
Libel on the Conſtitution? for whether King William was brought over here 
by the ſincereſt and juſteſt motives of the whole people of England, each man 
acting for himſelf, or through the motives and agencies imputed by the de- 
teadant, it ſignifies not one farthing at this time of day to the eſtabliſnment 


547. 


Henry the Eighth, merely becauſe he effected the reformation ; an 
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itſelf. Blackſtone warns us not to fix our obedience or affection to the Go- 
vernment on the motives of our anceſtors, or the reCtitude of their reaſon- 


ings, but to be ſatisfied that it is eſtabliſhed. This is ſafe reaſoning, and, 


for my own part, I ſhould not be differently affected to the Conſtitution of 


my country, which my own underſtanding approved, whether angels or demons 


had given it birth. | | | 

Do any of you love the reformation the leſs becauſe Henry the eighth was 
the author of it? Or becaule Juſt and poverty, and not religion, were his mo- 
tives. He had ſquandered the treaſures of his father, and he preferred Anne 


Bullen to his Queen; theſe were the cauſes which produced it.—What then! 
does that affect the purity of our reformed religion, undermine its eltablith - | 


ment, or ſhake the King's title as Prince of the country, to the excluſion of 
thoſe who held by the religion it had aboliſhed? Will the Attorney General 
affirm, that I could be convicted of a libel for a whole volume of aſperity againſt 

| | i if not, why 
againſt King William, who effected the Revolution? Where is the line to be 
drawn? Is one, two, or three centuries to-be the ſtatute of limitation? But 


do not our own hiſtorians detail this very cabal of courtiers, from the records 


of our own country? If you will turn to Hume's hiſtory, volume the eighth, 
page 188, &c. &c. you will find that he ſtates at great length, the whole de- 
tail of intrigues which paved the way for the Revolution, and the intereſted 
coalition of parties which gave it effect,  _ 3 | 

But what of all this, concerning the motives of parties, which is record-. 
ed by Hume? The queſtion is, M hat is the thing brought about,—NOT HOW 


| it WAFS brought about. If it ſtands as Blackſtune argues it, upon the con oe. 
of our anceſtors, followed up by our own, no individual can withdraw his 


obedience. If he diſlikes the eſtabliſhment, let him ſeek elſewhere for an- 
other; I am not contending for uncontrouled conduct, but for freedom of 
opinion. | — 3 | 

; With regard to what has been ſtated of the Edwards and Henries, and the 
other princes under which the author can only diſcover © reſtrifions on power, 
but nothing of a conſtitution: ſurely my friend is not in earneſt when he lelects 
that as a libel, En nn 7 


Paine inſiſts, that there was no conſtitution under theſe printes, and that 


Ergliſh liberty was obtained from uſurped power by the ſtruggles of the peo- 
ple. So sax I. And I think it for the honor and advantage of the country 
tha it ſhould be known. | 7 5 | 

Was there any freedom after the original eſtabliſhment of the Normans by 
conqueit? Was not the MacNa CHaRTa wrefled from John by open force 
of arms at Kunnymead? Was it not then re-enacted whilſt menacing arms 
were in the hands of che people? Were not its ſtipulations broken through, 
and two and torty times re-enafted by Parliament, upon the firm demand of 
the people in ihe tollowing reigns? I protelt it fills me with aſtoniſhment to 


hear theſe truths brought in queſtion. | 


i ” , 


I was formerly called upon under the diſcipline of a College to maintain 
them, and was rewarded for being thought to have ſucceſsfully maintained 
that our preiert Conſtitution was by no means a remnant of Saxon liberty, 
nor any inſtitution of liberty, but the pure conſequence of the oppreſſion of 
the Norman tenures, which ſpreading the ſpirit of freedom from one end of 
the kingdom to another, enabled our brave tathers, inch by inch, not to con- 
quer, but for the firſt time to obtain thole privileges which are the unalienable 
inheritance of all mankind, _ | 

But why do we ſpeak of the Edwards and Henries, when Hume himſelf 
expreſsly ys, notwithſtanding all we have heard to-day of the antiquity of 
our conſtitution, that our monarchy was nearly abſolute till the middle vi 
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laſt century ? T have his book in Court, and will read it to you. It is his 


eſſay on the Liberty of the Preſs, vol. I. page 15. | 
All abſolute Governments, and luch in a great meaſure was England, 
« till the middle of the laſt century, notwwithlanding the numerous panegyrics 
* oz ANCIENT Engliſh Liberty, mutt very much depend on the adminiſtration.“ 
This is Hume's opinion ; the concluſion of a grave hiſtorian from all that 


- he finds recorded as the materials for hiſtory : and ſhall zit be ſaid that Mr. 


Paine is to be puniſhed for writing to-day what was before written by another, 


| who is now a diſtinguiſhed clafſic in the language? All the verdicts in the 


world will not make that palatable to an impartial public, or to poſterity. 
The next paſſage arraigned is this: p. 209. The attention of the go. 
« vernment of England, (tor I rather chuſe to call it by this name, than che 
- Englith government) appears, ſiuce its political connection with Germany, 
to have been ſo compleatly engrofſed and abſorbed by foreign affairs, and 
the means of railing taxes, that it ſeems to exiſt for no other purpoſcs. Do- 
meſtic concerns are neglected; and with reipeCt to regular law, there is 
ſcarcely tuch a thing.” | 


Aa 


a a @& „ 


That the Government of this country is, in conſequence of its connection 
with the Continent, and the Continental wars which it has occaſioned, been 
continually loaded with grievous taxes, no man can diſpute; and I appeal to 
your juſtice, whether this ſubject has not been, for years together, the con- 
ſtant topic of unreproved declamation and grumbling ? . | 

As to what he ſays with regard to their hardly being ſuch a thing as regular 
law, he ſpeaks in tne abſtract of the complexity of our ſyſtem; but does not 
arraign the adminiltration of juſtice in its practice. But with regard to criti - 
ciſms and ſtructures on the general ſyſtem, it has been echoed over and over 
again by various authors; and even from the pulpits of our country, that 
the law of the land is mainly defective, devoid of regularity and preciſion, 


overloaded with a variety of expenſive and unneceſſary forms. I have a Ser- 


mon in court written during the American war, by a perſon of great eloquence 
and piety, part of which I will read to you on this ſubject, in which he looks 
forward to an exemption of the intolerable grievances of our old legal ſyſtem in 
the infant eſtabliſhment of the New World. 

„It may be the purpoſes of providence, on yon weſtern ſhores, to raiſe 
the bulwark of a purer reformation than ever Britain patronized; to found 


&« a jeſs burthentome, more autpicious, ſtable, and incorruptible government. 
ce than ever Britain has enjoyed; and to eſtablith there a ſyſtem of law more 
60 


juſt and ſimple in its principles, leſs intricate, dubious, and dilatory in its 
proceedings, more mild and equitable in its ſanctions, more eaſy, and 
more certain in its execution; wherein no man can err through ignorance of 
what concerns him, or want juſtice through poverty or weak neſs, or eſcape 
it by legal artifice, or civil privileges, or interpoſing power; wherein the 
rule of conduct ſhall not be hidden or diiguifed in the language of princi- 
ples and cuſtoms that died with the barbariim which gave them birth; 
wherein haſty formulas ſhall not diſſipate the reverence that is due- to the 
tribunals and traniaGtions of juſtice 3 wherein oblolete preſcripts ſhall not 
pervert, nor entangle, nor impede the adminiſtration of it, nor in any in- 
ſtance expole it to deriſion or diſregard ; wherein miſrepreſentation ſhall have 
no ſhare in deciding upen right e truth; and under which no man ſhall 
grow great by the wages of chicanery, or thrive by the quarrels that are 
“ ruinous to his employers.” | 


This is ten times ſtronger than Mr. Paine; but who ever thought of proſe. 
cuting Mr. Cappe ? 


In various other inſtances you will find defects in our juilprudenc pointed 
out and lamented, and not ſeldom by perſons called upon by their fituations to 


- 
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deliver the law in the ſeat of magiſtracy : therefore the author's general obſer- 
vation does not appear to be that ſpecies of attack upon the magiſtracy of the 
country, as to fall within the deſcription of a libel. 


With refpe& to the two Houſes of Parliament, I believe I ſhall be able to 


ſhew you that the very perſon who introduced this controverſy, and who cer- 
tainly is conſidered by thoſe who now adminiſter the government, as a man uſe- 
fully devoted to maintain the conſtitution of the country in the preſent eriſis, 
has himſelf made remarks upon theſe Aſſemblies; that upon compariſon you 


will think more ſevere than thoſe which are the ſubject of the Attorney Gene- 


ral's animadverſion. The paſſage in Mr. Paine runs thus: 
With reſpect to the tauo Houſes, of which the Engliſh Parliament is com- 


6 poſed, they appear to be effectually influenced into one, and, as a legiſla- 
©. ture, to have no temper of its qwn. The miniſter, whoever he at any 


| time may be, touches it as with an opium wand, and it fleeps obedience. 
© Rut if we look at the diſtin abilities of the two houſes, the difference 


there can be no certainty of the judgment to ule it. Wretched as the ſtate 
of repreſentation is in England, it is manhood compared with what 1s called 


the people ſcarcely inquire at any time what it is doing. It appears allo to 
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of the nation.” 
The concluſion of the ſentences, and which was meant by Paine as evidence 


of the previous aſſertion, the Attorney General has omitted in the information, 


and in his ſpeech, it is this: © In the debate on engaging in the Ruſſian and 


«Turkiſh war, the majority in the Houſe of Peers in favour of it was up- 


© wards of ninety, when in the other houle, which is more than double its 
numbers, the majority was fixty- three. 

The terms, however, in which Mr. Burke ſpeaks of the Houſe of Lords, 
are ſtill more expreſſive. It is ſomething more than a century ago, ſines 
rc we voted the houſe of Lords ufeleſs. They have now voted themlelves fo, 
% and the whole hope of reformation” (/pearing of the Honſe of Commons ) 
ce is caſt upon us.” This ſentiment, Mr. Burke not only exp. eſſed in his 
place in parliament, where no man can call him to an account: but it has been 


iince repeatedly printed amongſt his other valuable works. And his opinion 


of BOTH THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, which I am about to read to you, 
was originally publiſhed as a pamphlet, and applied to the ſettled habitual 
abuſes of theſe high aſſemblies. Remember, I do not uſe them as argumenta 
ad hominem, or ad invid:am againſt the author, for if I did, it could be no de- 
fence of Mr. Paine. Bat I uſe them as high authority, the work * having 
been the juſt foundation of ſubſtantial and laſting reputation. Wente to 
God that any part of it were capable of being denied or doubted. 

Againſt the being of parliament I am ſatisfied no deſigns have ever been 


« entertained ſince the Revolution. Every one mult perceive that it is ſtrong- 


© ly the intereſt of the Court to have ſome ſecond cauſe interpoſed between 


cauſe. However they may hire out the uſutrut? of their voices, they never 
will part with the fee and inheritauce. Accordingly thoſe who have been of 
the moſt known devotion to the will and pleaſure of a court, have at the 
ſame time been moſt forward in afferting an high authority in the Houſe of 
Commons. When they knew ⁊uſio were to Th that authority, and how it 
dat to be employed, they thought it never could be carried too far. It muſt 


„„ „ 


Mr. Burke's Thoughts on the DR of the preſent Diſconteats, publiſhed in 1778. 
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will appear ſo great, as to ſhew the inconſiſtency of placing power where 


the houſe of Lords; and fo little is this nick- named houle regarded, that 


be moſt under influence, and the furtheſt removed from the general interelt 


the miniſters and the people. The entlemen of the Houſe of Commons 
have an intereſt equally ſtrong, in ſuſtaining the part of that intermediate 


ſays: 


n. „ 


f be always the wiſh of an unconſtitutional ſtateſman, that an Houſe of Com- 
© mons, who are entirely dependent upon him, fhould have every right of the 
« people dependent upon their pleaſure. FOR IT WAS DISCOVERED THAT THE 
© FORMS OF A FREE, AND THE ENDS OF AN ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT, 
T WERE THINGS NOT ALTOGETHER INCOMPATIBLE. | | 

© The power of the crown, almoſt dead and rotten as Prerogative, has grown | 
© up anew, with much more ſtrength and far leis odium, under the name of in- 
* fluence. In influence which operates without noiſe and violence; which con- 


verts the very antagoniſt into the inſtrument of power; which contains in 


© itſelf a perpetual principle of growth and renovation; and which the dif- 
* treffes and the proſperity of the country equally tend to augment, was an 
© admirable ſubſtitute for a Prerogative, that being only the offspring of 
* antiquated prejudices, had moulded in its original ſtamina irrefittivie prin- 


. © ciples of decay and diffolution. The ignorance of the people is a bottom 


s but fora temporary ſyſtem; but the interett of active men in the ſtate is a 
foundation perpetual and infallible.” | 1 
Mr. Burke therefore, in page 66, ſpeaking of the ſame court party, 
| \ 
Parliament was indeed the great object of al} theſe politics, the end at 
* which they aimed, as well as the INSTRUMENT by which they were to 
6 operate," | | 4M 
And purſuing the ſubje& in page 70, proceeds as follows: TG 
They who will not conform their conduct to the public good, and cannot 
ſupport it by the prerogative of the crown, have adopted a new plan. They 
have totally abandoned the ſhattered and old-faſhioned tortreis of preroga- 
tive, and made a lodgement in the ſtrong hold of parliament - itfelf, If 
they have any evil deſign to which there is no ordinary legal power com- 
menſarate, they bring it into parliament. There the whole is execuied from 
the beginning to the end. And the kes of obtaining their object abſolute ; 
and the ſafety in the proceeding perfect; no rules to confine, nor after reckonings 
to terrify. For parliament cannot with any great propriety punith others 
for things in which they themſelves have been aCCOMPLICES. Thus its 
controul upon the executory power is Joſt ; becauſe it is made to partake in 
every conſiderable act of government, and impeachment, that great guardian 
7 the purity of the Conſtitution, is in danger of being lojt even to the idea 
Of t. 8 | | 
* Until this time, the opinion of the people, through the power of an 
Aitembly, ſtill in ſome fort popular, led to the greateſt honours and emoju- 
ments in the gift of the crown. Now the principle is reverſed; and the 
favour of the court is the only ſure way of obtaining and holding thoſe ho- 
nours which ought to be IN THE DISPOSAL OF THE PEOPLE.“ 
Mr. Burke, in page 100, obſerves with great truth, that the miſchiefs he 
complained of, did not at all ariſe from the Monarchy, but from the parlia- 
ment, and that it was the duty of the people to look to it. He fays, © The 
s diitempers of monarchy were the great jubjects of apprehenſion and redreſs, 
© in the laſt century; in this, the dittempers of parliament.” 
Not the diſtempers of parliament in this year or the laſt, but in i century, 
8 e. its ſettled habitual diſtemper. It is not in parliament alone that the 
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.© remedy tor parliamentary uitorders can be compleated; and hardly indeed 


© can it begin there. Until à confidence iv government is re-ettabliſhed, 
© the people ought to be excited to a more ſtrict and detailed attention to the 
conduct of their repreſentatives. Standards tor judging more ſyſtematically 
upon their conduct ought to be ſettled in the meetings of counties and 
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corporations, and frequent and correct liſts of the voters in all important 
< queſtions ought to be procured. ; | | 
By ſuch means ſomething may be done, fince it may appear who thoſe 
© are, that by an indiſcriminate ſupport of all adminiſtrations, have totally 
© baniſhed all integrity and confidence out of the public proceedings; have 


confounded the bet men with the worſt; and weakened and diffolved, 


© inſtead of ſtrengthening and compacting the general frame of government.“ 
I wiſh it was poſhble to read the whole of this moſt important volume— 
but the conſequences of theſe truths contained in it were all eloquently ſummed 


up dy the author in his ſpeech upon the retorm of the houſehold. 


But what I confeſs was uppermott with me, what I bent the whole courſe 
© of my mind to, was the reduction of that corrupt influence which is itlelf 
© the perennial ſpring of all prodigality and diſorder; which loads us more 
* than millions of debt; which takes away vigour from our arms, wiſdom 
from our councils, and every ſhadow of authority and credit from the moſt 
« venerable parts of our conſtitution.” = * . 

The ſame important truths were held aut to the whole public, upon a ſtill 


later occaſion, by the perſon now at the head of his Majeſty's councils; and 


ſo high (as it appears) in the confidence ot the nation. He, not in the ab- 
ſtract like the author before you, but upon the ſpur of the occaſon, and in 
the teeth of what had been juſt declared in the Houſe of Commons, came to, 


and acted upon reſolutions which are contained in this book.“ Refolutions | 
pointed to the purification of a parliament, dangerouſly corrupted into the ve- 
ry ſtate deſcribed by Mr. Paine. Remember bere too, that I igapute no cen- 


ſure to Mr. Pitt. It was the moſt brilliant patſage in his life, and I ſhould 
have thought his life a better one, if he had continued uniform in the ſup- 
port of opinions, which it is ſaid he has not changed, and which certainly 
have had nothing to change them. But at all events, I have a right to maxke 
uſe of the authority of his ſplendid talents and ftuation, not merely to pro- 
tect the defendant, but the public, and to refilt the precedent, That what one 
man may do in England with approbation and glory, thall conduct another man 
to a pillory or a priſon. | 5 5 

It was the abuſes pointed out by the man hefore you, that led that Right 
Hon. Gentleman to aſſociate with many others of his rank, under the ban 
ners of the Duke of Richmond, whole name ſtands at the head of the lift, and 
to piſs various reſolutions, concerning the abſolute neceſſity of purifying the 
Houſe of Commons; and we collect the plan from a preamble entered in the 


book. Whereas the life, liberty and property of every man is or may be 


affected by the law of the land in which he lives, and every man is bound 
to pay obedience to the ſame. | | | 

And whereas, by the conſtitution of this kingdom the right of making 
laws is veſted in three eſtates, of King, Lords, and Commons, in parlia- 
ment aſſe nbled, and the conſent of all the three ſaid eſtates, comprehending 
the whole community, is neceſſary to make laws to bind the whole commu- 
nity. And whereas the Houſe of Commons repreſent all the Commons of 
the reilm, and the conſent of the Houſe of Commons binds the confent of 
all the Commons of the realm, and in all caſes on which the legiſlature is 
competent to decide. 1 . 

And whereas no man is, or can be actually repreſented who hath not a 
vote in the election of his reprelentative. | | 
And whereas it is the right of every Commoner of this realm (infants, 
© perſons of inlane mind, and criminals incapacicated by law, only excepted) 
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© to have a vote in the election of the repretentative who 1s to give his conſent 


© to the making of laws by which he 1s to be bound. | 
© And whereas the number of perſons who are ſuffered to vote for electing 


© the members ot the Heuie of Commons, do not at this time amount to one 


* Mr, Erſkine took vp a book. 
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ſixth part of the whole Commons of this realm, whereby far the greater 

part of the ſaid Commons are deprived of their right to elect their repre- 
ſentatives; and the conſent of the majority of the whole community to the 
paſſing of laws, is given by perſons whom they have not delegated for ſuch 
purpoſes ; and to which the {aid majority have not in fact contented by them- 
ſelves or by their repreſentatives, 88 
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© And whereas the ſtate of cleQion of | members of the Houſe of Com- 
© mons, hath in proceſs of time ſo grofly deviated from its ſimple and na- 
* tural principle of repreſentation and equality, that in ſeveral places, the 


members are returned by the property of one man; that the ſmalleſt boroughs 


« ſend as many members as the largeſt counties, and that a majority of the 
« repreſentatives of the whole nation are choſen by a number of votes not ex- 
© ceeding twelve thouſand,” _ : | 55 | 

Theſe with many others, were publiſhed, not as abſtract ſpeculative writ- 


ings, but within a few days after the Houſe of Commons had declared that 


no ſuch rights exiſted, and that no alteration was neceſſary in the repreſentation. 
It was then that they met at the Thatched Houſe, and publiſhed their opinions 
and reſolutions to the country at large.—-Were any of them proſecuted for 


theſe proceedings? Certainly not, (for they were legal proceedings.) But I 


deſire you as men of honour and truth, to compare all this with Mr. Paine's 
expreſhon of the Miniſter's touching Parliament with his opiate wand, and 
let equal juſtice be done—that is all I aik—let all be puniſhed or none do not 


Jet Mr. Paine be held out to the contempt of the public upon the ſcore of his 


obſervations on parliament, while others are enjoying all the tweets which 
attend a ſuppoſed attachment to their country, who have {aid the ſame things, 
and reduced their opinions to practice. „ + 8 
But now every man is to be cried down for ſuch opinions. I obſerved that 
my learned friend ſignificantly raited his voice in naming Mr. Horne Tooke, 
as if to connect him with Paine, or Paine with kim. Ihis is exactly the ſame 
courſe of juſtice ; for after all he faid nothing of Mr. Tooke. What could he 
have ſaid, but that he was a ſubſcriber with the great names I have read in 
theſe proceedings, which they have thought fit to deſert ? EE 
Gentlemen, let others hold their opinions, and change them at their pleaſure ; 
I ſhall ever maintain it to be the deareſt privilege of the people of Great Britain 
to watch over every thing that affects their good government, either in the ſyſ- 
tem, or in the practice; and that for this purpoſe the preſs mutt be free. It 
has always been fo, and much evil has been corrected by it. If govern. 
ment finds itſelf annoyed by it, let it examine its own conduct, and it will 
find the cauſe, —let it amend it, and it will find the remedy. | 
Gentlemen, I am no friend to ſarcaſms in the diſcuſſion of grave ſubjects, 
but you muſt take writers according to the view of the mind at the moment; 
Mr. Burke as often as any body indulges in it ;—hear his reaſon in his ſpeech 
on reform, for not taking away the falaries from Lords who attend upon the 
Britiſh Court.“ You would,” ſaid he, © have the court deſerted by all the 
„ nobility of the kingdom. „ = | 
6 Sir, the moſt ſettvus miſchieſs would follow ſuch a deſertion, Kings are 
naturally jovers of low company; they are ſo elevated above all the reſt 
ot mankind, that they mutt look upon all their ſuhjects as on a level: they 
are rather apt to hate than to love their nobility, on account of the occaſi- 
onal reliance to their wal, which will be made by their virtue, their petu- 
lance, or their pride. It mull indeed be admitted, that many of the no- 
bility are as perfectiy wiihng to act the part of flatterers, tale bearers, 
paratites, pimps, and buffoons, as any of the loweſt and vileſt of mankind 
can poilibly be, But they are not properly qualified for this object of their 
ambition, The want of a regular education, and carly habits, with tome 
iurking remains of their dignity, will never permit them to become a 
match tor an Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a player, or any re- 
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< gulfar practitioner of that tribe. The Roman Emperors, almoſt from the 


beginning, threw themſelves into ſuch hands; and the miſchicf increaſed 
every day, till its decline and its final ruin. It is, therefore, of very great 
importance (provided the thing is not overdone,) to contrive ſuch an eſta- 
„ bliſhment as muſt, almoſt whether a prince will or not, bring into daily and 


* hourly offices about his perſon, a great number of his firſt nobility ; and it 


«« 15 rather an uſeful prejudice that gives them a pride in ſuch a ſervitude ; 
«© though they are not much the better for a court, a court will be much the 
te better for them. I have; therefore, not attempted to reform any of the 
ec offices of honour about the King's perſon.” 


What is this but ſaying that a King is an animal fo incurably addicted to 
low company, as generally to bring on by it the ruin of nations: but never- 
theleſs, he is to be kept as a neceifary evil, and his propenſities bridled by 

_ furrounding him with a parcel of miſcreants ſtill worſe if poſſible, but better 

than thoſe he would chooie for himſelf ?—This therefore, if taken by itſelf, 


would be a moſt abominable and libellous ſarcaſm on Kings and Nobllity : 


| but look at the whole ſpeech, and you obferve a great ſyſtem of regulation; 


and no man, TI believe, ever doubted Mr. Burke's attachment to monarchy. 
To judge, therefore, of any part of a writing, the whole muſt be read. 
With the ſame view I mean to read to you the beginning of Harrington's 


Oceana: but it is imp-othible to name this well known author without expoſing 


to juſt contempt and ridicule the ignorant or profligate miſrepreſentations 
which are vomited forth upon the public, to bear down every man as deſpe- 
rately wicked, who in any age or country has countenanced a Republic, for 
the mean purpole of prejudging this trial. | TR erp 


[Mr. Erſkine took up a book, but laid it down again without reading from 


it, faying ſomething to a gentleman who fat near him, in a low voice, which 

I did not hear.] | 5 | | Es 
Is this the way to ſupport the Engliſh conſtitution? Are theſe the means 

hy which Engliſhmen are to be taught to cheriſh it? I ſay, if the man upon 


trial were {tained with blood inftead of ink,—if he were covered over with 
crimes which human nature would ſtart at the naming of, the means employed 


againſt him would not be the lels diſgraceful. 
For this notable purpoſe then, Harrington, not above a week ago, was 


| handed out to us as a low, obſcure wietch, involved in the murder of the 


Monarch, and the deſtruction of Monarchy, and as addrefling his deſpicable 
works at the ſhrine of an Uſarper. Yet this very Harrington, this low 


blackguard, was deſcended (you may ſee his pedigree at the Herald's Office 


for ſixpence,) from eight Dukes, three Marquiſſes, ſeventy Earls, twenty- 
teven Viſcounts, and thirty-ſix Barons, ſixteen of whom were Knights of 


the Garter; a deſcent which I think would fave a man from diſgrace in any 


of the circles of Germany. But what was he beſides -A BLOOD-STAINED 
RUFFian? Oh brutal ignorance of the hiſtory of the Country! He was the 
molt affectionate ſervant of Charles the Firſt, from whom he never concealed 
bis opinions; for it is obſerved by Wood, that the King greatly affected his 
company; but when they happened to talk of a Common-wealth, he would 
ſcarcely endure it.— I know not,” ſays Toland, © which moſt to commend ; 


© the King for truſting an honeſt man, though a Republican; or Harrington 


for owning his principles while he ſerved a King.” 


But did his opinions affect his conduct —Let Hiſtory again anſwer.—He 


preſerved his fidelity to his unhappy Prince to the very laſt, after all his 
fawning courtiers had left him to his enraged ſubjefts. He ftaid with him 
while a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight; came up by ſtealth to follow the for- 
tunes of his monarch and matter; even hid himſelf in the boot of the coach 
when he was conveyed to Winder; and ending as he began, fell into his 
arms and tainted on the ſcaffold. | | 
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After Charles's death, the Oceana was written, and, as if it were written 
from juſtice and affection to his memory: for it breathes the ſame noble and 
ſpirited regard, and afferts that it was not Charles that brought on the de- 
ſtruction of the monarchy, but the feeble and ill conftituted nature of mo- 
narchy itſelf. FRE . | | 
But the book was a flattery to Cromwell. Once more and finally let hif- 
tory decide. | | | | 

It was ſeized by the Uſurper as a libel, and the way it was recovered is re- 

markable. I mention it to ſhew that Cromwell was a wiſe man in himſelf, 
and knew on what governments muſt ſtand for their ſupport. | 

Harrington waited on his daughter to beg for his book, on entering her 
apartment, ſnatched up her child and ran away.—On her following him with 
ſurprize and terror, he turned to her and ſaid, © I know what you feel as a 
«© mother, feel then for me; your father has got my child :** meaning the 
Oceana. The Oceana was afterwards reſtored on her petition z Cromwell an= 
ſwering with the ſagacity of a ſound politician, © Let him have his book : 
« if my government is made to ftand, it has nothing to fear from ParER 

© SHOT.” —He ſaid true.—No good government will ever be battered by 
paper ſhot. Monteſquieu ſays that, © In a free nation, it matters not whe- 
ther individuals reaſon well or ill; it is ſufficient that they do reaſon. 
4 Truth ariſes from the collifion, and from hence ſprings hberty, whic: is 
ce a ſecurity from the effect of reaſoning.” The Attorney General read ex- 
tracts from Mr. Adams's anſwer to this book. Let others do like Mr. 
Adams: I am not infifting upon the infallibility of Mr. Paine's doctrines; 
if they are erroneous, let them be anſwered, and truth will ſpring from the 
colliſion. . 1 5 e e 

A diſpoſition in a nation to this ſpecies of controverſy, is no proof of ſe - 
dition or degeneracy, but quite the reverſe, as is mentioned by Milton, [I 
omitted to cite the paſſage with the others] who in ſpeaking of this ſubject, 
riſes into that inexpreſſibly ſublime ſtile of writing, wholly peculiar to him- 
ſelf. He was indeed no plagiary from any thing human : he looked up for 
light and expreſſion, as he himſelf wonderfully detcribes it, by devout prayer 
to that great Being, who is the ſource of all utterance and knowledge; and 
who ſendeth out his ſeraphim with the hallowed fire of his altars to touch 
and purity the lips of whom he pleaſes. «* When the chearfulneſs of the 
© people,” lays this mighty poet, is fo ſprightly up, as that it has not only 
© wherewith to guard well its own freedom and ſafety, but to ſpare, and to 
© beltow upon the ſolideſt and ſublime points of controverly and new in- 
© vention, it betokens us not degenerated nor drooping to a tatal decay, but 
* caſting off the old and wrinkled ſkin of corruption to outlive theſe pangs, 
© and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of truth and proſpereus 
virtue, deſtined to become great and honourable. in thele latter ages. Me- 
* thinks I ſee, in my mind, a noble and puiſſant nation rouſing herſelf, like a 
* ſtrong man after fleep, and ſhaking her invincible locks : methinks L tre. 
© her as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
© at the full mid-day beam; purging and unſcaling her long abuſed ſight at the 
© ftounrain itſelf of heavenly radiance z while the whole note of timorous and 
* flocking birds, with thoſe alſo that love the twilight, flutter about amazed 
© at what ihe means, ani in their eavious gabble would prognaſticate a year 
of t<cts and ſchiſms.“ | ps 

Gentiemen, what Milton only {aw in his mighty imagination, I ſee in fact; 
what he expected, but which never came to paſs, I fee now fulfilling : me- 
thinks I ſee this noble and puiſlant nation, not degenerated and drooping to 
fatal decay, but caſting off the wrinkled tkin-of corruption to put on again 
the vigour of her youth. N 5 8 | 

And it is - becauſe others as well as myſelf fee this, that we have all this 
uproar:— France and its conſtitutien are the mere pretences. It is, becauſe 
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Britons begin to recolle& the inheritance of their own conſtitution, left them 


by their anceſtors : It is, becauſe they are awakened to the corruptions u hich 


have fallen upon its moſt valuable parts, that forſooth the nation is in danger 


of being deſtroyed by a fingle-pamplet. 


Gentlemen, I have marked the courſe of this alarm: It began with the re- 


novation of thoſe exertions for, the public, which the authors of the alarm 
had themſelves originated and deſerted: and they became louder and Jouder 


when they ſaw theſe principles avowed and ſupported by my admirable and ex- 


cellent friend Mr. Fox: the moiſt eminently honeſt and enlightened ſtateſ- 
man, that hiſtory brings us acquainted with: a man whom to name is to ho- 


nour, but whom in attempting adequately to deſeribe, I muſt fly to Mr. Burke, 
my conſtant refuge when eloquence is neceſſary: a man who to relieve the ſuf. 


ferings of the molt diſtant nation, ** put to the hazard his eaſe, his ſecurity, 
4 his intereſt, his power, even his darling popularity for the benefit of a peo- 
& ple whom he had never ſeen.” How much more then for the inhabitants 


of his native country! yet this is the man who has been cenſured and du- 


avowed in the manner we have lately ſeen. | 
Gentlemen, I have but a few more words to trouble you with: I take my 


leave of you with declaring, that this freedom which I have been endeavouring 


to aſſert, is no more than the freedom which belongs to our own inbred con- 


| ftit#rion 2: I have not aſked you to acquit Mr. Paine upon any new lights, or 


upon any principle but the law, which you are ſworn to adminiſter : My great 


object has been to inculcate, that wiſdom and policy, which are the parents 
of Great Britain, forbid this jealous eye over her.tubje&ts; and that, on the con- 
trary, they cry aloud in the language of the poet, employed by Lord Chatham 


on the memorable ſubject of America, unfortunately without effect: 
YO Pe 4 Be to their faults a little blind, | | 
„ Be to their virtues very kind ; 
Lt all their thoughts be unconfin'd, 
„And clap your padlock on the mind.“ 


*% 


Engage them by their affections, convince their reaſon, and they will be 
loyal from the only principle that can make loyalty ſincere, vigorous, or rati- 
onal, a conviction that it is their true intereſt, and that their form of govern- 
ment is for their common good, Conſtraint is the natural parent of refiftance, 
and a pregnant proof, that reaſon is not on the fide of thoſe who ule it. You 
muſt all remember, gentlemen, Lucian's pleaſant ftory; Jupiter and a coun- 
tryman were walking together, converſing with great familiarity on the ſub- 
je& of heaven and earth. The countryman liſtened with attention and acqui- 
eſcence, while Jupiter ſtrove only to convince him; but happening to hint a 


doubt, Jupiter turned haftily round and threatened him with his thunder.— 


« Ah! hat” ſays the countryman, “ now, Jupiter, I know that you are 
« wrong; you're always wrong when you appeal to your thunder.“ 
"This 1s the cafe with me—l can reaſon with the people of England, but I 
cannot fight againit the thunder of authority. 2 N | 
Gentlemen, this is my defence for free opinions. With regard to myſelf, 
I am, and ever have been, obedient and affectionate to the law : to that rule of 


* 


action, as long as I exiſt, I ſhall ever give my voice and my conduct, but 


I ſhall ever do as J have done to-day, maintain the dignity of my high pro- 
feſſion, and perform, as I underſtand them, all irs important duties. 


[Mr. Attorney General aroſe immediately to reply to Mr. Erſkine, when 
Mr. Campbell (the foreman of the Jury) ſaid, —My Lord, I am authorized 
hy the Jury here, to inform the Attorney General, that a reply is not neceſ- 
ſary for them, unleſs the Attorney General wiſhes to make it, or your Lord- 
ſhip—Mr. Attorney General ſat down, and the Jury gave in their verdict, 
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